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First Congress — Bomhag — 1886 


THE HON’BLE MR. W. C. BONNERJI 

T he President-elect, in rising to acknowledge the 
honour done him, said he might well be proud of 
being thus called on to preside over the first National 
Assembly ever yet convened in India. Looking round he 
saw the representatives of all the important centres of the 
Bombay Presidency : Karachi, Ahmedabad, Surat, Poona, 
Bombay itself and other less populous, though still 
important, towns; almost every district in the Madras 
Presidency was represented, as well as the towns of 
Madras, Salem, Coimbatore and others. Of Bengal, his 
friends and himself might to a certain extent be accepted 
as representatives since although, owing to a series of 
misfortunes, deaths, illnesses and the like, of which the 
meeting were already aware, Bengal was very inadequately 
represented so far as the members actually present were 
concerned, though as the delegated exponents of educated 
native thought in Bengal, they might claim a consideration 
to which their numerical strength would hardly entitle 
them. Then, there were the representatives of Lahore, 
Lucknow, Agra, Allahabad, Benares, each representing 
Political Associations collectively of very widespread 
influence. Besides these representatives, who would take 
an actual part in the proceedings, he rejoiced to see 
present, as it were as amicus curiae^ several of the most 
distinguished native officials of this country, whose presence 
would materially enhance the weight and the dignity of the 
proceedings. It was not merely provinces that were^ 
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represented, almost all the Political Associations in the 
Empire were represented by one or more of the gentlemen 
present, while as regards the press, the proprietors, editors 
or delegates of the Mirror^ the HindUy the Indian Spectatot^ 
the Tribune, and others showed conclusively the 
universality of the feelings which had culminated in the 
^reat and memorable gathering. Surely never had so 
important and comprehensive an assemblage occurred 
within historical times on the soil of India. He claimed 
for it an entirely representative character. It was true 
that, judged from the standard of the House of Commons, 
they were not representatives of the people of India in the 
sense the members of the House were representatives of the 
constituencies. But if community of sentiments, community 
of feelings and community of wants enabled any one to 
speak on behalf of others, then assuredly they might justly 
< 5 laim to be the representatives of the people of India. It 
might be said that they were self-elected, but that was not 
ao. The news that this Congress would be held had been 
known throughout the year in the different Provinces of 
India, and they all knew that everywhere the news had 
been received with great satisfaction by the people at 
large, and though no formal elections had been held, the 
representatives had been selected by all the different 
associations and bodies, and he only wished that all thus 
selecteU had been able to attend, instead of their having 
now to lament the absence of many valued co-adjutors, 
whose attendance had been unhappily barred by various 
unfortunate circumstances. 

aims and objects op the congress 

And now it seemed a fitting occasion for answering a 
question that had continually been asked in the world out- 
aide during the past few weeks, viz, what the objects and 
aims of this great National Congress really were. He would 
not pretend to reply to this question exhaustively. The 
ensuing proceedings would, he believed, do this more effec¬ 
tively than any single speaker could hope to do ; but he 
might say briefly, that the objects of the Congress could for 
the most part be classed under the following heads :— 
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(a) The promotion of personal Intimacy and friendship 
amongst all the more earnest workers In our country’s 
cause in the different parts of the Empire. 

'{h) The eradication, by direct friendly personal intercourse, of 
all possible race, creed, or provincial prejudices amongst 
all lovers of our country, and the fuller development and 
consolidation of those sentiments of national unity that 
had their origin in their beloved Lord Rlp^on’s ever 
memorable reign. 

(c) The authoritative record, after this has been carefully 
elicited, by the fullest discussion of the matured opinions 
of the educated classes in India on some of the more 
important and pressing of the social questions of 
the day. 

{d) The determination of the lines upon, and methods by 
which, during the next twelve months, it Is desirable for 
native politicians to labour In the public Interests. 

Surely there was Dothiog in these objects to which 
any sensible and unprejudiced man could possibly take 
exception, and yet on more than one occasion remarks bad 
been made by gentlemen, who should have been wiser, 
condemning the proposed Congress as if it were a nest 
of conspirators and disloyalists. Let him say once •for all, 
and in this he knew well after the long informal discussion 
that they had all amongst themselves on the previous day, 
that he was only expressing the sentiments of every 
gentleman present, that there were no more thoroughly 
loyal and consistent well-wishers of the British Government 
than were himself and the friends around him. In meeting 
to discuss in an orderly and peaceable manner questions of 
vital importance affecting their well-being, they were 
following the only course by which the Constitution of 
England enabled them to represent their views to the ruling 
authority. Much had been done by Great Britain for the 
benefit of India, and the whole country was truly grateful 
to her for it. She had given them order, she had given 
them railways, and, above all, she had given them the 
inestimable blessing of Western education. But a great 
deal still remained to be done. The more progress the 
people made in education and material prosperity, the 
greater would be the insight into political matters and the 
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keener their desire for political adTancement. He thonghtr 
that their desire to be governed according to the ideas of 
government prevalent in Europe ^as in no way incompatible 
with their thorough loyalty to the British Government. All' 
that they desired was, that the basis of the Government 
should be widened and that the people should have their 
proper and legitimate share in it. The discussion that 
would take place iu this Congress vould, he believed, be as* 
advantageous to the ruling authorities as, he was sure, it? 
would be to the people at large. 



Second Congress — Calcutta —1886 


THE MR. DADABHAI NAOROJI 

( Dfted not tell you bow sincerely thankful I am to you 
for placing me in this position of honour. 1 at first 
thotight that £ was to be elevated to this proud 
position as a return for what might be considered as 
a compliment paid by us to Bengal, when Mr. Bonneiji 
was elected President of the ^ first Congress last year 
at Bombay. I can assure you, however, that that election 
<was no mere compliment to Bengal, but arose out of the 
simple fact that we regarded Mr. Bonnerji as a gentleman 
eminently qualified to take the place of President, and we 
installed him in that position, in all sincerity, as the proper 
man in the proper place. 1 now see, however, that this 
election of my humble self is not intended as a return of 
compliment, but that, as both proposer and seconder have 
said, you have been kind enough to select me, because I 
am supposed to be really qualified to undertake the task* 
I hope it may prove so and that I may be found really 
worthy of all the kind things said of me; but whether this 
he so, or not, when such kind things are said by those who 
occupy such high positions amongst us, I must say I feel 
exceedingly proud and am very grateful to all for the 
honour thus done me. {Loud cheering) 

Your late Chairman has heartily welcomed all the 
delegates who come from different parts of India, and with 
the same heartiness I return to him and all our Bengal 
friends, on my own behalf and on that of all the delegates 
from other Provinces, the most sincere thanks for the 
<^ordial manner in which we have been received. From 
what has been done already, and from what is in store for 
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Ds duriog our short stay here, I have do doubt we shall^ 
carry away with us maoy and most pleasant reminiscences 
of our visit to Calcutta. {Cheers!) 

You will pardon me, and I beg your indulgence when 
I say that when I was asked only two days ago to become- 
your President and to give an inaugural address, it waa 
with no small trepidation that I agreed to undertake the- 
task; and I hope that you will extend to me all 
that indulgence which my shortcomings may need. 
(Loud cheers!) 

IMPORTANCE OP THE CONGRESS 

The assemblage of such a Congress is an event of the* 
utmost importance in Indian history. I ask whether in the 
most glorious days of Hindu rule, in the days of Rajahs 
like the great Vikram, you could imagine the possibility of 
a meeting of this kind, whether even Hindus of all different 
provinces of the kingdom could have collected and spoken 
as one nation. Coming down to the later Empire of our 
friends, the Mahomedans, who probably ruled over a large 
territory at one time than any Hindu monarch, would it 
have been, even in the days of the great Akbar himself, 
possible for a meeting like this to assemble composed of all 
classes and communities, all speaking one language and all 
having uniform and high aspirations of their own. 

ADVANTAGES OP BRITISH RULE 

Well, then, what is it for which we are now met on this 
occasion? We have assembled to consider questions upon 
which depend our future, whether glorious or inglorious. 
It is our good fortune that we are under a rule which 
makes it possible for us to meet in this manner. {Cheers!) 
It is under the civilizing rule of the Queen and people of 
England that we meet here together, hindered by none, 
and are freely allowed to speak our minds without the least 
fear and without the least hesitation. Such a thing is 
possible under British rule and British rule only. (Loud" 
cheers) Then I put the question plainly: Is this 
Congress a nursery for sedition and rebellion against 
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the British Government (cries of NOy no 5 or, is it 
another stone iu the foundation of the stability of 
that Government? (Cries of ^^YeSj yes^\) There could 
be but one answer, and that you have already" 
given, because we are thoroughly sensible of the- 
numberless blessings conferred upon us, of which the very 
existence of this Congress is a proof in a nutshell. [Cheers.) 
Were it not for these blessings of British rule, I could not 
have come here, as [ have done, without the least hesita¬ 
tion and without the least fear that my children might be 
robbed and killed in my absence ; nor could you have come 
from every corner of the land, having performed within a 
few days journeys which in former days would have occu¬ 
pied as many months. [Cheers.) These simple facts bring 
home to all of us at once some of those great and number* 
less blessings which British Rule has conferred upon us. 
But there remain even gi:eater blessings for which we have 
to be grateful. It is to British rule that we owe the edu¬ 
cation we possess ; the people of England were sincere in 
the declarations made more than half a century ago that 
India was a sacred charge entrusted to their care by Pro¬ 
vidence, and that they were bound to administer it for the 
good of India, to the glory of their own name, and the 
satisfaction of God. [Prolonged cheering.) When we have 
to acknowledge so many blessings as flowing from British 
rule—and I could descant on them for hours, because it 
would simply be recounting to you the history of the Bri¬ 
tish Empire in India—is it possible that an assembly like 
this, every one of whose members is fully impressed with 
the knowledge of these blessings, could meet for any 
purpose inimical to that rule to which we owe so much ? 
\Cheer8.) 

RELATION BETWEEN OURSELVES AND OUR RULERS 

The thing is absurd. Let us speak out like men and 
proclaim that we are loyal to the backbone (cheers) ; that 
we understand these benefits English rule has conferred 
upon us ; that we thoroughly appreciate the education that 
has been given to us, the new light which has been poured 
upon us, turning us from darkness into light and teaching 
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as the new lesson that kings are made for the people, aot> 
people for their kings ; and this new lesson we have 
learned amidst the darkness of Asiatic despotism only by 
the light of free English civilisation. {Loud cheers ) But 
fthe qui-stion is, do the Government believe us ? Do thejT 
believe that we are really loyal to them ; that we do truly 
appreciate and rely on British rule ; that we veritably 
desire its permanent continuance ; that our reason ia 
satisfied and our sentimental feelings gratified as well as 
our self-interest ? It would be a great gratification to us- 
if we could see, in the inauguration of a great movement 
like this Congress, that what we do really mean and desire 
ia thoroughly and truly so understood by our rulers. I have 
the good fortune to be able to place before you testimony 
which cannot be questioned, from which you will see that 
some at least of the most distinguished of our rulers do 
believe that what we say is sincere ; and that we do not 
want to subvert British rule ; that our outspoken utterances 
are as much for their good as for our good. They do 
believe as Lord Kipon said, that what is good for India is 
good for England. I will give you first the testimony aa 
regards the educated classes, which was given 25 years age 
by Sir Bartle Frere. He possessed an intimate knowledge 
of the people of this country, and with regaid to the 
educate d portion of them, he gave this testimony. He said : 

Aiul now wherever I go I find the best exponents of the policy 
of the English Governmeat, and the most able co-adjutors In 
adjusting th^t policy to the peculiarities ot the natives ot India 
among the ranks ot the educated natives. 

J'his much at least is testimony to our sincerity, and 
strongly corroborates our assertiou that we, the educated 
classes, have become the true interpreters and mediators 
between the masses of our countrymen and our rulers. I 
shall now place before you the declaration of the Govern¬ 
ment of India itself, that they have confidence in the 
loyalty of the whole people, and do appreciate the sentiments 
of the educated cUssses in particular. 1. will read their 
very words. They say in a despatch addressed to the 
^Secretary of State (8th June, 1880): 
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But the people of Indie accept British rule without any need 
lor appeal to arms, because we keep the peace and doju8tlce> 
because we have done and are doing much material good to the 
country and the people, and because there Is not Inside or outside 
inaia any power that can adequately occupy our place. 

Ihen they distinctly understand that we do belteT^ 
' the British power to be the only power that can, under 
existing circumstances, really keep the peace and advano© 
our future progress. This la testimony as to the feeling of 
the whole people. But of the educated clasaes, thia 
despatch says: 

minds of at least the educated among the people of 
India and the number Is rapidly Increasing—any Idea of the 
subversion of British power Is abhorrent from the consciousness 
that it must result In the wildest anarchy and confusion* 

' {Loud cheers,) 

We can, therefore, proceed with the utmost serenity 
and with every confidence that our rulers do understand 
us; that they do understand our motives and give credit 
to our expressions of loyalty, and we need not in the least 
' care for any impeachment of disloyalty or any charge of 
harbouring wild ideas of subverting the British power that 
may be put forth by ignorant, irresponsible or ill-disposed 
individuals or cliques. (Loud cheers) We can, therefore^ 
quietly, calmly and, with entire confidence in our rulers, 
speak as freely as we please, but of course in that spirit of 
fairness and moderation which becomes wise and honest 
men, and in the tone which every gentleman, every 
reasonable being, would adopt when urging his rulers td 
make him some concession. (Hear, hear.) Now although, 
as 1 have said, the British Gevernment have done much, 
very much for us, there is still a great deal more to be done 
if their noble woik is to be filly completed. They say this 
thernselves ; they show a desire to do what more may be 
required, and it is for us to ask for whatsoever, after due 
deliberation, we think that we ought to have. (Cheers.) 

THIS JUBILEE OF OUR QUEEN-EMPRESS 

Therefore, having said thus much and having cleared 
the ground so that we may proceed freely and in all 
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coofidence with the work of oar Congress, I must at odc& 
come to the matter with which I should have commenced^ 
had I not purposely postponed it until I had explained the 
relations between ourselves and our rulers; and that is the 
most happy and auspicious occasion which the comings 
year is to bring us, viz,^ the Jubilee of our good Queen- 
Empress’s reign. (Loud cheers.) I am exceedingly glad* 
that the Congress has thought it right to select this 
as the subject of the initial resolution, and in this, 
to express in humble but hearty terms their congratulationa 
to our Gracious Empress. (Cheers) There is even more 
reason for us to congratulate ourselves on having for half 
a century enjoyed the rule of a Sovereign, graced with 
every virtue, and truly worthy to reign over that vast 
Empire on which the sun never sets. (Loudt cheers)^' 
That she may live long, honoured and beloved, to continue 
for yet many years that beneficial and enlightened rule 
with which she has so long reigned, must be the heartfelt 
prayer of every soul in India. (Prolonged cheermg) 

And here you must pardon me if I digress a moment 
from those subjects, which this Congress proposes to 
discuss, to one of those which we do not consider to fall 
within the legitimate sphere of its deliberations. 

CONGRESS AND SOCIAL REFORM 

It has been asserted that this Congress ought to take 
up questions of social reform (cheers and ones of Yes, yes") 
and our failure to do this has been urged as a reproach 
against us. Certainly no member of this National Congress 
is more alive to the necessity of social reform than I am ; 
but, Gentlemen, for everything there are proper times, 
proper circumstances, proper parties and proper placea 
(cheers) ; we are met together as a political body to repre¬ 
sent to our lulers our political aspirations, not to discuss 
social reforms, and if you blame us for ignoring these, 
you should equally blame the House of Commons for not 
discussing the abstruser problems on mathematics or 
metaphysics. But, besides this, there are here Hindus of 
every caste, amongst whom, even in the same province,,. 
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cnstoms and social arrangements differ widely—there are 
Mahomedans and Christians of varioas denominations, 
Parsis, Sikhs, Brahmos and what not—men indeed of each 
and all of those numerous classes which constitute in the 
aggregate the people of India. (Loud cheers ) How can thia 
gathering of all classes discuss the social reforms needed in 
each individual class ? What do any ot us know of the internal 
home life, of the customs, traditions, feelings, prejudices of* 
any class but our own ? How could a gathering, a cosmo¬ 
politan gathering like this, discuss to any purpose the 
reforms needed in any one class? Only the members of 
that class can effectively deal with the reforms therein 
needed. A National Congress must confine itself to 
questions in which the entire nation has a direct partici¬ 
pation, and it must leave the adjustment of social reforms 
and other class questions to Class Congresses. But it does 
not follow that, because this national, political body does 
not presume to discuss social reforms, the delegates here 
present are not just as deeply, nay in many cases far more 
deeply, interested in these questions than in those political 
questions we do discuss, or that those several communities,, 
whom those delegates represent, are not doing their utmost 
to solve those complicated problems on which hinge the 
practical introduction of those reforms. Any man who has 
eyes and ears open must know what struggles towards 
higher and better things are going on in every community ; 
and it could not be otherwise with the noble education we 
are receiving. Once you begin to think about your own 
actions, your duties and responsibilities to yourself, your 
neighbours and your nation, you cannot avoid looking 
round and observing much that is wrong amongst you ; and 
we know, as a fact, that each community is now doing its 
best according to its lights, and the progress that it has 
made in education. I need not, I think, particularise. 
The Mahomedans know what is being done by persons of 
their community to push on the education their brethren 
so much need ; the Hindus are everywhere doing what 
they can to reform those social institutions which they think 
require improvement. There is not one single community 
here represented of which the best and ablest men do not 
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feel that mucb bas to be done to improve the social, moral, 
religious status ot their bretbreu, and in which, as a fact, 
they are not striving to effect gradually those needful 
improvements ; but these are essentially matters too 
delicate for a stranger’s handling—matters which must be 
left to the guidance of those who alone fully understand 
them in all their bearings, and which are wholly nnsuited 
to discussion in an assemblage like this in which all classes 
are intermingled. {Loud cheers,) 

TRUST IN ENGLAND 

I shall now refer briefly to the woik of the former^ 
Congress. Since it met last year about tins time some 
progress, I am glad to say, bas been made, and that is an 
encouragement and a proof that, if we do really ask what 
is right and reasonable, we may be sure that sooner or 
later the British Government will actually give what we 
ask for. We should therefore persevere, having confidence 
in the conscience of England and resting assured that the 
English nation will grudge no sacrifice to prove the 
sincerity of their desire to do whatever is just and 
right. {Cheers,) 

ROYAL COMMISSION 

Our first request at the last Congress was for the 
constitution of a Royal Commission. Unfortunately, the 
authorities in England have not seen their way to grant a 
Royal Commission. They say it will upset the authorities 
here; that it will interfere with the prestige and control 
of the Government here. I think that this is a very poor 
compliment to our rulers on this side. If I understand a 
man like Lord Dufferin of such vast experience in 
administration, knowing, as he does, what it is to rule an 
Empire, it would be impossible for him to be daunted and 
frightened by a Commission making enquiries here. I 
think this argument a veiy poor one, and we must once 
more say that to the inbabitauts of India, a Parliamentary 
Committee taking evidence iu Eoglaad alone can never be 
satisfactory for the simple reason that what the Committee 
'will learn by the ear will never enable them to understand 
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what they ought to see with their eyes, if they are to 
realise what the evidence of the witnesses really means. 
Still, however, it is so tar satisfactory that, notwithstanding 
the change ot Government and the vicissitudes which this 
poor Parliamentary Committee has undergone, it is the 
intention of Parliament that under any and all circumstances 
a Committee shall be appointed. At the same time, this 
Committee in future ties the hands of the authorities 
here to a large extent and prevents us from saying all we 
do really want. 

COUNCILS FOR N. W. PROVINCES AND THE PUNJAB 

Another Resolution, on which we must report some 
progress, was to the effect that the N. W. Provinces and 
the Punjab ought also to have Legislative Councils of their 
own. We know that the Government has just given a 
Legislative Council to the N. W. Provinces, and w e hope 
that this progress may extend further and satisfy our 
wishes as to other Provinces also. 

THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

The fourth Resolution had regard to the Service 
question. In this matter, we really seem to have made 
some distinct progress, rhe Public Service Commission is 
now sitting, and it one thing more than another can prove 
that the Government is sincere in its desire to do 
something for us, the appointment of such a Commission is 
that thing. You perhaps remember the words which our 
noble Viceroy used at Poona. He said : 

However, I will say that, from first to last, 1 have been a 
strong: advocate for the appointment of a Committee or Commission 
ot this sort, and that when succeeding Governments in England 
changed, I have on each occasion warmly impressed upon the 
Secretary of State the necessity ot persevering in the nomination 
of a Commission^ 1 am happy to think that, in response to my 
earnest representations on the subject, Her Majesty^s present 
ministers have determined to take action. I consequently do not 
really see what more during the short period I have been amongst 
you, the Government of India could have done for that most 
important and burning question, which was perpetually agitating 
your mind and was being put forward by the natives, as an alleged 
Injustice done to the educated- native classes of this country ln< 
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not allowin^r them adequate employment In the Public Service. 
I do not think you can point out to me any other question which 
so occupied public attention or was nearer to the hearts of your 
people. Now the door to Inquiry has been opened, and It only 
remains for you, by the force of logic of your representations and of 
the evidence you may be able to submit, to make good your case; If 
you succeed In doing so, all I can say Is that nobody will be better 
pleased than myself. In regard to other matters, which have been 
equally prominent In your newspapers and your addresses, and 
which have been so constantly discussed by your associations, 1 
have also done my best to secure for you an ample Investigation. 

LORD DUFFERIN AND THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

There we have his own words as to his intentions and 
the efforts he made to get this Commission. This should 
convince us of bis good faith and sympathy with us. 
When I think of Lord Dufferin, not only as our present 
Viceroy, but bearing in mind all we know of him iu his 
past career, I should hesitate to believe that be could be a 
man devoid of the deepest sympathy with any 'people 
straggling to advance and improve their political condition. 
Some of you may remember one or two extract'*, which I 
gave in my Holbern Town Hall speech from Lord DuflPerin’s 
letters to the Times^ and I cannot conceive that a person 
of such warm sympathies could fail to sympathise with us. 
But I may say this much, that feeling, as I naturally do, 
some interest about the views and intentions of our Viceroys 
and Governors, I have had the opportunity of getting some 
information from friends on whom I can rely and who are 
in a position to know the truth ; and I am able to say in 
the words of one of these friends that 

the Viceroy’s Instincts are eminently liberal, and he regards with 
neither jealousy nor alarm the desire of the educated classes 
to be allowed a larger share in the administration of their own 
affairs. Indeed, he considers it very creditable to them that they 
should do so. 

As Viceroy, he has to consider all sides of a question 
from the ruler^s point of view, and to act as he thinks safe 
«nd proper. Bat we may be sure that we have his deep 
and very genuine sympathy, and we may fairly claim and 
expect much good at his hands. 
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^HOMB AUTHORITIES AND PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

Bat yet further I would enquire whether the intentions 
of the Secretary of State for India^ and of the other Home 
authorities, are equally favourable to our claims, llie 
Resolution on its very face tells us what the intention of the 
Secretary of State is. It says : 

la regard to its object, the Commission would, broadly speaking, 
be required to devise a scheme which may reasonably be hoped to 
possess the necessary elements of finality, and to do full justice to 
the claims ot natives of India to a higher and more extensive 
employment in the Public Service. 

^ There we have the highest authority making a 
declaration that he desires to do full justice to the claims of 
the natives of India. Now, our only reply is that we are 
thankful for the enquiry, and we hope that we may be 
able to satisfy all, that what we ask is both reasonable 
and right. 

INTENTION OP OUR RULERS 

As another proof of the intentions of our British rulers, 
as far back as 53 years ago, when the natives of India 
did not themselves fully understand their rights, the 
statesmen of England, of their own free will, decided what 
the policy of England ought to be towards India. Long 
and important was the debate ; the question was discussed 
from all points of view ; the danger of giving political 
power to the people, the insufficiency of their capacity and 
other considerations were all fully weighed, and the 
conclusion was come to, in unmistakable and unambiguous 
terms, that the policy of British rule should be a policy of 
justice {cheers)^ the policy of the advancement of one-sixth 
of the human race (cheers) 5 India was to be regarded as a 
trust placed by God in their hands, and in the due 
discharge of that trust, they resolved that they would 
follow the ^ plain path of duty,* as Mr. Macaulay called it; 
on that occasion he said virtually that he would rather see 
the people of India free and able to govern themselves 
vtban that they would remain the bondsmen of Great 
Sritain and the obsequious toadies of British officials. 
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(Cheers) This was the essence of the policy of 1833, and? 
in the Act of that year it was laid down : 

That no native of the said territories, nor any natural-born 
subject of His Majesty resident therein shall, by reason only of his- 
rellpflon, place of birth, descent, colour or any of tbena, be disabled 
from holding: any place, office or employment under the said 
Company. {Prolonged cheering.) 

We do not, we could not, ask for more than this; and 
all we have to press upon the Commission and Government 
?8, that they should now honestly grant ns in practice here 
what Great Britain freely conceded to us 50 years ago,, 
when we ourselves were too little enlightened even to ask * 
for it. (Loud cheers.) 

ROYAL PROCLAMATION 

We next passed through a time of trouble, and the 
British arms were triumphant. When they had completely 
vanquished all their adversaries, the English nation came 
forward, animated by the same high and noble resolves, 
as before, and gave us that glorious Proclamation which we 
should for ever prize and reverence as our Magna Charts,, 
greater even than the Charter of 1833. I need not repeat 
that glorious Proclamation now, for it is engraven on all 
your hearts (loud cheers ); but it constitutes such a grand 
and glorious charter of our liberties that I think every 
child, as it begins to gather intelligence and to lisp its 
mother-tongue, ought to be made to commit it to memory. 
(Cheers.) In that Proclamation, we have again a 
confirmation of the policy of 1833, and something more. 
In it are embodied the germs of all that we aim at now, of 
all that we can desire hereafter. {Cheers) We have only 
to go before the Government and the Commission now 
sitting and repeat it, and say that all we want is only what 
has already been granted to us in set terms by that 
Proclamation, and that all we now ask for is, that the great 
and generous concessions therein made to us in words shall 
actually be made ours by deeds. (Loud cheers.) I will not, 
however, enter into further details, for it is a subject on 
which I should be led into speaking for hours, and even^ 
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tben I should fail to coovey to you an adequate idea of all 
that is in my heart. I have said enough to show our 
rulers that our case is complete and has been made out by 
themselves. (Cheers,) It is enough for me, therefore, to 
stop at this point. 

ENLARGEMENT OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

Another Resolution is the improvement and enlargement 
of the Legislative Councils, and the introduction inta 
them of an elective element, but that is one on which my 
predecessor in the chair has so ably descanted that I do 
not think I should take up more of your time with it. I 
need only say tliat in this matter we hope to make a further 
advance, and shall try to place before our rulers what we 
consider a possible scheme for the introduction of an 
elective element into the Legislative Councils. 1 need not 
say that if this representation is introduced, the greatest 
benefit will be conferred upon the Government itself, 
because at present whatever Acts they pass that do not 
quite please us, we, whether rightly or wrongly, grumble 
and grumble against the Government, and the Government 
only. It is true that we have some of our own people in 
Councils. But we have no right to demand any explanation 
even from them; they are not our representatives, and 
the Government cannot relieve themselves from any 
dissatisfaction we may feel against any law we doii^t like. 
If our own representatives make a mistake and get a law 
passed, which we do not want, the Government at any rate 
will escape the greater portion of the consequent unpopu- 
larity. They will say : “ Here are your own representatives; 
we believe that they represented your wishes, and we 
passed the law.*^ On the other hand, with all the 
intelligence, all the superior knowledge of the English 
officials, let them come as angels from heaven, it is 
impossible for them to enter into the feelings of the 
people, and feel as they feel, and enter into their 
minds. (Cheers,) It is not any disparagement of them, 
hut in the nature of things it cannot be otherwise. If you 
have therefore your representatives to represent your 
feelings, you will then have an opportunity of getting 
2 
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somethiog which is congenial and satisfactory to yonrself ^ 
and what will be satisfactory to yon mast also be 
satisfactory to and good for the Government itself. {Cheers?) 

REPRESENTATION IN PARLIAMENT 

This brings me also to the point of representation in 
Parliament. All the most fundamental questions on which 
hinge the entire form and character of the administration 
here are decided by Parliament. No matter what it is, 
Legislative Councils or the Services—nothing can be 
reformed until Parliament moves and enacts modifications 
of the existing Acts. Not one single genuine Indian voice, 
is there in Parliament to tell at least what the native view 
is on any question. This was most forcibly urged upon me 
by English gentlemen who are in Parliament themselves; 
they said they always felt it to be a great defect in 
Parliament, that it did not contain one single genuine 
representative of the people of India. 

POVERTY OP INDIA 

One of the questions which will be placed before this 
Congress and will be discussed by them, is the deep 
sympathy which this Congress feels for the poverty of the 
people. It is often understood and thought that, when we 
struggle for admission into the Services, it is simply to 
gratify the aspirations of the few educated. But if you 
examine the question thoroughly, you will find that this 
matter of the Public Services will go far to settle the 
problem of the poverty of the Indian people. One thing I 
congratulate myself upon. I don’t trouble you with any 
testimony about the poverty of India. You have the 
testimony of Sir Evelyn Baring given only a couple of 
years ago, who told us in plain terms that the people of 
India were extremely poor, and also of the present Finance 
Minister who repeats those words. But amongst the several 
causes which are at the bottom of our sufferings, this one 
and that the most important cause is beginning to be 
realised by our rulers, and that is a step of the most 
hopeful and promising kind. In the discussion about the 
cuwency, the Secretary of State for India, in a letter to the 
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'Treasury of the 26th January 1886, makes certain remarks 
which show that our rulers now begin to understand and 
'try to grapple with the problem; and are not ostrich-like, 
shutting their eyes to it. 1 was laughed at when I first 
mooted the question of the poverty of India, and assigned 
as one of its causes the employment of an expensive 
foreign agency. But now the highest authority emphasizes 
this view. The Secretary of State, in the letter just 
referred to, said : 

The position of India In relation to taxation and the sonrces of 
the public revenues Is very peculiar, not merely from the habits of 
* the people and their strong aversion to change, which is more 
specially exhibited towards new forms of taxation, but likewise 
from the character of the Government, which Is In the hands of 
foreigners, who hold all the principal administrative offices and 
’form so large a part of the Army. The impatience of new taxation 
which would have to be borne wholly as a consequence of the 
foreign rule imposed on the country, and virtually to meet additions 
^o charges arising outside of the country, would constitute a 
political danger, the real magnitude of which, It Is to be feared, is 
not at all appreciated by persons who have no knowledge of, or 
concern in, the Government of India, but which those responsible 
for that Government have long regarded as of the most 
serious order. 

We may be sure that the public conscience of England 
will ask why the natives of India, after a hundred years of 
British rule, are so poor; and as John Bull, in a cartoon 
in Punch is represented as doing, will wonder that India 
a beggar when he thought she had a mint of money. 

INDIA’S FABULOUS WEALTH 

Unfortunately, this idea of India’s wealth is utterly 
delusive, and if a proper system of representation in the 
Council be conceded, our representatives will then be able 
to make clear to these Councils and to our rulers those 
causes which are operating to undermine our wealth and 
prosperity, and guide the Government to the proper remedies 
for the greatest of all evils—the poverty of the masses. 
All the benefits we have derived from British rule, all the 
noble projects of our British rulers, will go for nothing if 
after all the country is to continue sinking deeper and 
deeper into the abyss of destitution. At one time I was 
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^enouDced as a pessimist; but now that we have it on the* 
authority of our rulers themselves that we are very poor, it 
has become the right as well as the duty of this Coogress* 
to set forth its convictions both as to this widespread 
destitution and the primary steps needful for its alleviation. 
Nothing is more dear to the heart of England—and 
I speak from actual knowledge—than India’s welfare ; and 
if we only speak out loud enough, and persistently enough, 
to reach that busy heart, we shall not speak in vain. 
(Prolonged cheering.) 

CONCLUSION 

• 

There will be several other questions brought before 
the Congress at tbeir Committee meetings during the next 
three days, and I am sure from the names of the delegates, 
as far as I am informed, that they will prosecute their 
deliberations with all possible moderation. I am sure that 
they will fully appreciate the benefits of the rule under 
which they live, while the fact that our rulers are willing 
to do whatever we can show them to be necessary for our 
welfare, should be enough to encourage all in the woik. 

I do not know that I need now detain you with any further 
remarks. You have now some idea of what progress has 
been made in respect of the matters which were discussed 
last year. I hope we may congratulate ourselves next year 
that we have made further progress in attaining the objects 
alike ot the past year’s resolutions and those we may this 
year pass. 1, for one, am hopeful that if we are only true 
to ourselves, if we only do justice to ourselves and the 
noble education which has been given to us by our rulers 
and speak freely, with the freedom of speech which has 
been granted to us, we may fairly expect our Government 
to listen to us and to grant us our reasonable demands. 
(Lo^id cheers.) 

I will conclude this short address by repeating my 
sincere thanks to all of you for having placed me in this 
honourable position and by again returning thanks to our 
Bengal brethren on behalf of all the delegates whom they 
have so cordially welcomed here. 
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R ajah sir T. Madhava Kao aod Gentlemen,— I 
thank you most sinc^^rely tor the very great honour 
you have done me by electing me President ot this great 
national assembly. {Ap[)laim) Gentlemen, it is 
impossible not to feel proud ot the great distinction you 
iiave thus conferred upon me, the greatest distinction which 
it is in your power to confer upon any one of your country¬ 
men {Loud and continued applause) Gentlemen, I have 
had the honour of witnessing great public meetings both in 
Bombay and elsewhere, but it is quite a novel sensation 
for me to appear before a meeting of this description—a 
meeting composed not merely of the representatives of any 
one city or even of one province—but of the whole of the 
vast Continent of India—representing not any one class or 
interest, but all classes (Aear, hear and applause) and all 
interests of tbe almost innumerable different communities 
that constitute the people of India. {A 2 )plause ) 

Gentlemen, I had not the good fortune to be present 
at the proceedings of tbe first Congress held in Bombay in 
1885, nor had I the good fortune to tske part in the 
deliberations of the second Congress held in Calcutta last 
year. But, Gentlemen, I have carefully read the proceed¬ 
ings of both those Congresses, and 1 have no hesitation in 
declaring that they display an amount of talent, wisdom 
and eloquence of which we have every reason to be proud* 
'{Applause^ 

A REPRESENTATIVE GATHERING 

Gentlemen, from the proceedings of the two past Con¬ 
gresses, I think we are fairly entitled to hope that the pro¬ 
ceedings of this present Congress will not only be marked 
4)y those virtues, but by that moderation and by that sobriety 
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of judgment which is the offspring of political wisdom and^ 
political experience. {Applause) Gentlemen, all the 
friends and welhwishers of India, and all those who take 
an interest in watching over the progress and prosperity of 
our people, have every reason to rejoice at the increasing: 
success of each succeeding Congress. At the first 
Congress in Bombay, in 1885, we bad less than lOO repre¬ 
sentatives from the different parts of India ; in the second 
Congress, at Calcutta, in 1886, we had as many as 440' 
representatives ; while at this Congress, I believe, we 
have over 600 delegates (applause) representing all thS’ 
different parts and all the different communities of this 
great Empire. I think, then. Gentlemen, that we are 
fairly entitled to say that this is a truly representative 
national gathering. {Heai\ hear and applause) Indeed' 
if that tentative form of representative institutions, whick 
has so often been asked for from Government, were granted 
to us, I have not the smallest doubt hut that many of the- 
gentlemen I now have the honor of addressing, would be 
elected by their respective constituencies to represent their 
interests. {Applause) 

CONGRESS AND MUSSULMANS 

Gentlemen, it has been urged in derogation of our 
character, as a representative national gathering, that one 
great and important community—the Mussulman commu¬ 
nity—has kept aloof from the proceedings of the two last 
Congress. Now, Gentlemen, in the first place, this ia 
only partially true and applies only to one particular part 
of India, and is moreover due to certain special, locals 
and temporary causes {hear, hear and applause)^ and in the 
second place, no such reproach can, I think, with any show 
of justice he urged against this present Congress {applausey 
and. Gentlemen, I must honestly confess to you that one* 
great motive, which has induced me in the present state of 
my health to undertake the grave responsibilities of presid¬ 
ing over your deliberations, has been an earnest desire on 
my part to prove, as far as in my power lies, that I, afr 
least not merely in my individual capacity hut as repre¬ 
senting the Anjuman-i-Islam of Bombay {loud applause)^ do* 
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not consider that there is anything whatever in the position 
or the relations of the different communities of India—be 
they Hindus, Mussulmans, Parsis, or Christians—which 
should induce the leaders of any one community to stand 
aloof from the others in their efforts to obtain those great 
general reforms, those great general rights, which are for 
the common benefit of ns all (hearj hear and applause) and 
which, I feel assured, have only to be earnestly and unani* 
mously pressed upon Government to be granted to us. 

Gentlemen, it is undoubtedly true that each one of our 
great Indian communities has its own peculiar social^ 
moral, educational and even political difficulties to sur¬ 
mount—but so far as general political questions affecting 
the whole of India—such as those which alone are discussed 
by this Congress—are concerned, I, for one, am utterly at 
a loss to understand why Mussulmans should not work 
shoulder to shoulder {heary hear and applause) with their 
fellow-countrymen, of other races and creeds, for the 
common benefit of all. {Applause.) Gentlemen, this ia 
the principle on which we, lo the Bombay Presidency,, 
have always acted, and from the number, the character, the 
position, and the attainments of Mussulman delegates from 
the Bengal Presidency and from the Presidency of Madras,, 
as well as from the North-West Provinces and the Punjab^ 
1 have not the smallest doubt that this is also the view held,, 
with but few thou<.^h perhaps important exceptions, by the 
leaders of the Mussulman communities throughout th^ 
whole of India. (Hea^y hear and applause) 

A CONGRESS OF EDUCATED NATIVES 

Gentlemen, it has been urged as a slur upon our 
loyalty that this Congress is composed of what are called 
the educated natives of India. Now, if by this it is intended 
to bo conveyed that we are merely a crowd of people with 
nothing but our education to commend us, if it is intended 
to be conveyed that the gentry, the nobility, and the aristo* 
cracy of the land have kept aloof from us, I can only meet 
that assertion by the most direct and the most absolute 
denial. {Hear^ hear and applause.) To any person who made. 
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that assertioD, I should feel inclined to say : ‘ Come with 

me into this Hall {applause) hndiXook arouod you, (applause) 
and tell me where you could wish to see a better represent¬ 
ation of the aristocracy, not only of birth and of wealth, 
but of intellect, education, and position, than you see 
•gathered within the walls of this Hall.’ (Applause.) But, 
Gentlemen, if no such insinuation is intended to be made, 1 
ahould only say that I am happy to think that this 
Congress does consist of the educated natives of India. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Gentlemen, T, for one, am proud to be called not only, 
educated but a “ native ” of this country. (Applause and 
hear, hear.) And, Gentlemen, I should like to know where 
among all the millions of Her Majesty’s subjects in India 
are to be found more truly loyal, nay, more devoted friends 
of the British Empire than among these educated natives. 
{Loud and continued applause.) Gentlemen, to be a true 
and sincere friend of the British Government, it is 
necessary that one should be in a position to appreciate the 
great blessings which that Government has conferred upon 
118 , and I should like to know who is in a better position to 
appreciate these blessings—the ignorant peasants or the 
educated natives ? Who, for instance, will better appreciate 
the advantages of good roads, railways, telegraphs and post 
offices, schools, colleges and universities, hospitals, good laws 
and impartial courts of justice ?—the educated natives or 
the ignorant peasants of this countiy ? (Applause?} 
Gentlemen, if there ever were to arise—which God forbid 
—any great struggle between Russia and Great Britain for 
supremacy in this country—who is more likely to judge 
better of the two Empires ? (Hear^ hear.) Again 1 say. 
Gentlemen, that in these matters it is the educated natives 
that are best qualified to judge, because it is we who know 
and are best able to appreciate, for instance', the blessings 
of the right of public meeting, the liberty of action and of 
speech, and high education which we enjoy under Great 
Britain, whereas probably under Russia we should have 
nothing but a haughty and despotic Government, whose 
ohief glory would consist in vast military organization^ 
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^ggresaion upoD our neighbours, and great military 
exploits. {Applause.) 

ARE THE EDUCATED NATIVES DISLOYAL ? 

No, Gentlemen, let our opponents say what they please, 
we the educated natives, by the mere force of our education, 
must be the best appreciators of the blessings of a civilized 
and enlightened Government and, therefore, in our own 
interests, the best and staunchest supporters of the British 
Government in India. (Applause) But, Gentlemen, do 
those who thus charge us with disloyalty stop for a moment 
to consider the full meaning and effect of their argument, 
—do they realize the full import and significance of the 
assertion they make ? Do they understand that, in 
charging us with disloyalty, they are in reality condemning 
and denouncing the very Government which it is their 
intention to support. (IleaVy heaVy loud and continued 
applause.) For, Gentlemen, when they say that the 
educated natives of India are disloyal, what does it mean ? 
It means this : that in the opinion of the educated natives— 
that is to say, of all the men of light and leading, all those 
who have received a sound, liberal and enlightened 
education, all those who are aquainted with the history of 
their own country and with the nature of the present and 
past Governments, that in the opinion of all these—the 
English Government is so bad that it has deserved to forfeit 
the confidence and the loyalty of the thinking part of the 
< population. {HeaVy hear and applause.) Now, Gentlemen, 
is it conceivable that a more frightful and unjust 
condemnation of the British Government can be pronounced 
than is implied in this charge of disloyalty against the 
educated natives of India ? Gentlemen, if this charge 
were brought by some bitter enemies of Great Britain, 
if it were brought by the Russians, for example, I 
could understand it. {Hear, hear,) But it is almost 
' beyond my comprehension that it should come, not from 
enemies but from the supposed friends of the British 
Government (loud laughtery and heary hear)y not from the 
Russians but from Englishmen (hear^ hear)^ who presumably 
want, not to destroy, but to support their Government ? I 
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Bay it Burpasses my comprehensioB. (Loud applause.)'^ 
Gentlemeo, just consider for a moment the effect of tbia 
reckless allegation upon the uneducated millions ot 
the inhabitants of this country, upon the hordes of 
the Hussians in the north, and upon the enlightened 
nations of Europe ! I say, therefore, that the conduct of 
those who thus recklessly charge us with disloyalty 
resembles the conduct of the ** foolish woodman who 
was lopping off the very branch of the tree upon which he 
was standing (hear, hear^ loud applause and hud laughter)^ 
unconscious that the destruction of the branch 
meant the destruction of himself. {Applause and 
laughter.) 

Happily, however, Gentlemen, this allegation is as 
absurd as it is unfounded. It is as unjust to us as it is 
unjust to the Government it impeaches. But though,. 
Gentlemen, I maintain that the educated natives, as a class,, 
are loyal to the backbone {hear^ hear)^ I must yet admit 
that some of our countrymen are not always guarded, not 
always cautious, in the language they employ. 1 must 
admit that some of them do sometimes afford openings for 
hostile criticisms, and 1 must say that I have myself 
observed in some of the Indian newspapers, and in the 
speeches of public speakers, sentiments and expressions 
which are calculated to lead one to the conclusion that 
they have not fully realised the distinction between licence 
and liberty; that they have not wholly grasped the lesson 
that freedom has its reponsibilities no less than its 
privileges. {Hear, hear.) And, therefore. Gentlemen, T 
trust that not only during the debates of this Congress, 
but on all occasions, we shall ever bear in mind and ever 
impress upon our countrymen that, if we are to enjoy the 
right of public discussion, the liberty of speech and liberty 
of the Press, we must so conduct ourselves as to 
demonstrate by our conduct, by our moderation, by 
the justness of our criticisms, that we fully deserve 
these—the greatest blessings which an enlightened 
Government can confer upon its subjects, {Hear, hear 
and applause,) 
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EUROPEANS AND INDIAN ASPIRATIONS 

Geatlemeo, it has been sometimes urged that Europeans^ 
in this couatry do not fully sympathise with the just 
aspirations of the natives of India. In the first place^ 
this is not universally true, because 1 have the good 
fortune to know many Europeans than whom truer or 
more devoted friends of India do not breathe on the 
face of the earth. (Hear, heat atid applause.) And in the 
second place, we must be prepared to make very 
considerable allowance for our European fellow-subjects,, 
because their position in this country is surrounded by 
difficult and complicated questions, not merely of a political^ 
but of a social character, which tend more or less to keep 
the two communities asunder in spite of the best efforts of^ 
the leaders of European no less than of native society. 
Gentlemen, so long as our European friends come to this 
country as merely temporary residents, so long as thejr 
come here merely for the purpose of trade, commerce or of 
a profession, so long as they do not look upon India as a 
country in whose welfare they are permanently interested^ 
so long it will be impossible for us to expect that the 
majority of the Europeans should fraternize with us upou' 
all great public questions (hearj hear) and it has, therefore, 
always seemed to me that one of the greatest, the most 
difficult, the most complicated and, at the same time, one of 
the most important problems to be solved is, how to 
make our European friends look upon India as in some sense 
their own country, even by adoption. For, Gentlemen, if 
we could but induce our retired merchants, engineers, 
doctors, solicitors, barristers, judges and civilians to make 
India permanently their home (Jiear, heat and applause),. 
what an amount of talent and ability, political experience 
and ripe judgment we should retain in India for the 
benefit of us all. (Applause.) All these great questions 
in regard to the financial drain on India, and those questions- 
arising from jealousy of races and the rivalry for 
public employment, would at once disappear. And when 
we speak of the poverty of India, because of the draining' 
away of vast sums of money from India to England, it haa« 
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aWays seemed to me strange that so little thought should 
be bestowed upon the question of the poverty of our resour¬ 
ces, caused by the drain of so many men of public, political 
and intellectual eminence from our shores every year. 

{Applause,) 


CONGRESS AND SOCIAL REFORM 

Now, Gentlemen, one word as to the scope of our 
action and deliberations. It has been urged—solemnly 
urged—as an objection against our proceedings—that this 
Congress does not discuss the question of Social Reform. 
^But, Gentlemen, this matter has already been fully dealt 
with by my friend, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who presided 
over your deliberations last year. And I must confess that 
the objection seems to me strange, seeing that this Congress 
is composed of the representatives, not of any one class or 
community, not of one part of India, but of all the different 
parts, and of all the different classes, and of all the different 
Communities of India. Whereas any question of Social 
Reform must of necessity affect some particular part or 
some particular community of India only—and, therefore, 
Gentlemen, it seems to me, that although we, Mussulmans, 
have our own social problems to solve, jnst as our Hindu 
and Pars! friends have theirs, yet these questions can be 
best dealt with by the leaders of the particular communities 
to which they relate. (Applause,) I, therefore, think, 
Gentlemen, that the only wise and, indeed, the only possible 
course we can adopt is to confine our discussions to such 
questions as affect the whole of India at l«rge, and to 
abstain from the discussion of questions that affect a parti¬ 
cular part or a particular community only, {Loud applause,) 

SUBJECTS BEFORE THE CONGRESS 

Gentlemen, I do not at present at least propose to 
say anything upon the various problems that will be 
submitted to you for your consideration. I have no doubt 
the questions will b3 discussed in a manner and in a spirit 
that will refl^^ct credit upon us all. I will only say this : 
Be moderate in your demands, be just in your criticism, be 
accurate in your facts, be logical in your couclusions, and 
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you may rest assured that any propositions yon may make 
to our rulers will be received with that benign censideration 
which is the charact<^ristic of a strong and enlightened 
Government. {Applause,) And now, Gentlemen, I fear, 1 
have already trespassed {voices No, no too long upon 
your time. Before I sit down^ L will once more offer to 
you iny thanks from the very bottom of my heart for the 
very great honour you have done me, and I pray to God 
that I may be enabled, in some measure at least, to 
deserve your approbation and justify the choice you have 
made and the confidence you have reposed in me. {Loud 
^applause.) Gentlemen, I wish this Congress and all 
succeeding Corgressfs every success and every prosperity. 
{Applause.) 

TRIBUTE TO THE DEAD 

I am very glad to see the representatives of so many 
different communities and parts of India gathered together 
this afternoon before us. This, in itself, Gentlemen, is no 
small advantage that we, as representatives of the different 
parts of India, should have the opportunity of meeting and 
discussing together the various problems that affect us all. 
{Applause.) Gentlemen, I will not take up much more of 
your time. I say, as our Chairman, Sir T. Madhava Rao, 
has said ; ‘‘ I welcome you here ” but at the same time 1 
cannot help expressing my deep regret, a regret that I 
know you all share, that on this occasion we are deprived 
of the aid and counsel of some of those gentlemen, who 
laboured most earnestly for and who graced with their 
presence the Congress on previous occasions, and who 
have now, all too soon for their country’s sake, passed from 
amongst us. Among the friends we have lost are ; 
Dr. Athalye of Bombay and Madras, who took such an 
energetic part in the first Congress held in Bombay, in the 
year 1885, and Mr. Girija Bhusar Mookerjee, whom you 
all know, and whom all who knew loved and respected, 
and who was one of the most active workers of the 
Congress held in Calcutta last year. Then, too, we have 
to mourn the loss of Mr. Dayaram Jethmall, the founder of 
the National Party in Sind, and a distinguished gentleman 
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beloDgiog to this Presidency (though I fear I am not in a 
position to pronounce his name correctly), Mr, Singaraju 
Venkata Subbaroyudu of Masulipatam. But, to all these, 
Gentlemen, of whose assistance and guidance we have been 
deprived, we must owe a lasting debt of gratitude. They, 
in their life-time, spared no pains to make the Congress, 
either in Bombay or Calcutta, a success, as far as in their 
power lay, and it only remains for us, while cherishing 
their memories, to emulate their example. {Loud and 
continued applause,) 

CONCLUSION 

Gentlemen, in addition to those of you, who have been 
able to come to Madras, we have received numerous letters 
and telegrams from associations of various kinds, and from 
a large number of representative men in other parts of 
India, who for some reason or other have been debarred 
from being represented at or attending this Congress. 
We have received telegrams from Hyderabad, from all 
kinds of places in the Madras Presidency—the names of 
which I shall not venture to pronounce—from Karachi, 
Calcutta, Debra Duo, Sambur, Bangalore, Dacca, from His 
Highness the Maharaja of Durbungab, Messrs. Lai Mobun 
and Mano Mohan Gbose, Telang, and a vast number of 
other places and persons too numerous for me to pretend 
to recapitulate. There are no le^s than sixty odd 
telegrams alone placed before me. But, Gentlemen, there 
is one among those which I am particularly anxious to 
bring to your notice, and that is from our old and 
distinguished friend, Mr. Atkins {lauyhter)^ whom by name 
at least I have not the smallest doubt, every one of us here 
perft>ctly knows. (Applause.) Gentlemen, in his telegram 
he wishes this Congress and all future Congresses perfect 
success. (Applause) He wishes that the unity of the 
different communities should be promoted and that the 
objects which we all have at heart should be attained. 
(Applause,) 1 think you will be of opinion that that is a 
very good omen. We want the assistance not only of 
representative men of the Indian communities, but we 
Iso want the assistance of Europeans. (Applause) 
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^eotlemeDy while we are attempting to learn some few 
lessons in the art of Self-Oovernment, our Enropean 
friends have inherited that art from their forefathers 
after centuries of experience and it cannot be doubted that 
if we can induce our European friends to co-operate with 
us in these various political matters, which in point of fact 
affect them no less than they affect us, it cannot, I say; be 
doubted that it will conduce to the advantage, not only 
of ourselves, but of the European community also. 

^ (Loud applause,) 
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MR. GEORGE YULE 

G entlemen,— when I was asked sometime ago to 
allow myself to be nominated for the position to 
which you have now elected me, I had some hesitation in 
giving my assent to the request. It was an unexpected, and 
with all due deference to the judgment of my too indulgent 
friends, it was an undeserved compliment. That, however, 
is a kind of objection which can always and very easily be 
got over. But I knew your assemblies were very large, 
and 1 also know that it is a most desirable quality in the 
President of such a gathering to have a voice strong 
enough to reach the remotest listener. I feared I had no 
such voice. For that reason chiefly, and for others that 
need not be mentioned, I felt, I hope with unafiTected 
diflldence, that I was scarcely the man to follow those 
magnificent speakers who had occupied the chair at 
previous meetings of the Congress. Nevertheless, quickened 
by my warm sympathies with the main objects of the 
Congress, I am here at your call for better or for 
worse. {Cheers.) 

REFORM OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

And now, Gentlemen, I come at once to the business 
that lies before us. Why are we here ? What do we 
want ? What are we striving after ? In the Resolutions 
that are to be submitted to you, there are some reforma 
embodied which state our wants, wliich set forth our views, 
and indicate the direction in which our thoughts are 
travelling. I think I am right, however, in saying that all 
these do not occupy exactly the same place in our regards. 
About one or two of them there is more or less of doubt as 
to their value or importance. But there is one of them 
respecting which there is the most complete and perfect 
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unanimity of opinion. I refer to the reform of the 
Legislative Councils. I myself regard this one as the 
most important of all. Each of the other reforms begina 
and euf^s with itself. The reform of the Councils is not 
only in itself good, but it has the additional virtue of being^ 
the best of all instruments for obtaining other reforms 
that further experience and our growing wants may lead 
us to desire. {Loud cheers.) With your permission I will 
confine the observations I have to make to this one question. 

ORIGIN OF THE INDIA BILL 

In doing so^ it seems to me to be needful first of all 
*to state some of the facts connected with the origin of the 
Bill under which the affairs of India are at present 
administered. When the sole Government of this country 
was taken over by the Crown in 1858, it fell to the lot 
of Lord Palmerston, who was then Prime Minister, to 
introduce into the House of Commons a Bill which was 
afterwards known as India Bill No. 1. The main 

provisions of this Bill were, that the Government of 
India was to vest in a Viceroy and Council in India, and 
a council of eight retired Indian officials presided over 
by a Secretary of State in London. The proceedings 
of these two separate bodies, each of whom had certain 
independent responsibilities, were to be subject to the 
review and final decision of the House of Commons. The 
chief objection to this Bill was, that no provision was made 
for the representation of the people of the country. 
Mr. Disraeli, who was leader of the Opposition, objected 
to it on the ground of the insufficient check which it 
provided ; and he said that with such Councils as those 
proposed, “you could not be sure that inhabitants of India 
would be able to obtain that redress from the grievancea 
under which they suffered, that English protection ought to 
insure.” Almost immediately after the introduction of the 
Bill, Lord Palmerston was defeated upon a side question^ 
and Lord Derby became Prime Minister with Mr. Disraeli 
as leader of the House of Commons. No time was lost by 
the new Ministry in introducing India Bill No. 2. Mr. 
Disraeli dwelt upon the desirability of having the 
3 
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represeotative priociple applied to the Goverament of the 
country, and his scheme was to increase the Council in 
London, which was proposed by Lord Palmerston, from 
eight to eighteen Members, half of whom were to be 
elected and were, in all other respects, to be entirely 
independent of Government. He regretted that the 
unsettled state of the country did not admit of a 
representation of the people in India itself, and all that 
could be done in the meantime was to approach as near to 
that form of Government as the circumstances would 
permit. The provisions of his Bill to effect that purpose 
were briefly these : Four of the elected half of the Council 
were to be members of the Indian Civil and Military * 
Services of ten years ’ standing, and the remaining five 
must have been engnged in trading with India for at least 
five years. The constituency electing the four members 
connected with the services was to consist of ail officers of 
both branches of the India service, and also of all residents 
in India owning £2,000 of an Indian railway, or £l,000 ef 
Government stock. The five mercantile members were to 
be elected by the Parliamentary Constituencies of London, 
Belfast, Liverpool, Manchester and Glasgow. So deeply 
ingrained is this notion of Government by representation in 
the minds of Englishmen that, rather than leave it out of 
sight altogether in dealing with the affairs of India, the 
Government of that day made the proposals I have stated. 
Although the intention underlying these proposals was 
applauded, the scheme itself was felt to be, from the 
imperfect character of the constituencies, wholly inadequate 
to secure the check that was desired. It was clear, or 
rather it soon became clear, that the interests of one set 
of voters were adverse to the interests of the mass of the 
people, and that the other set knew absolutely nothing of 
the country or its wants. Received with favour at first, the 
Bill soon became the object of jest and derision on the 
part of the Opposition, and even its more impartial critics 
said of it that it was useless offering to the people of India, 
under the name of bread, what would certainly turn out to 
be a stone. At the suggestion of Lord John Russell, the 
Bill was withdrawn, and the House proceeded by way of 
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^xesolation to construct the framework of another Bill. The 
>plan finally adopted was this: the Legislative and 
Administrative powers were to be entrusted to a Viceroy 
and a Council in India, and the check upon them was to be 
a Council of fifteen Members sitting in London. This 
Council was to be responsible to the Cabinet through a 
Secretary of State, who was to be responsible in turn to the 
‘House of Commons. This arrangement was regarded merely 
as a provisional one, and the policy to be pursued was to 
work up to the constitutional standard. Education was 
to be largely extended and improved, and the natives of 
• the country were to be drafted into the service of 
Government, as they became qualified with the view, among 
other reasons to fit them for the anticipated enlargement 
of their political powers (HeciKy hear.) The promises made 
and the prospects held out in the debates in Parliament 
derived a lustre for the famous Proclamation of the 
Queen—that half fulfilled charter of India's rights— 
which was first read and published to the people of India 
in this very city of Allahabad thirty years ago. {Loud 
cheers,) 

HOW THE INDIA BILL WORKS 

Now, what I wish to impress upon your minds by 
this brief narrative is the great importance that was at¬ 
tached at that time to some sort of coositutional check. 
Failing to have it in the form that the English people 
themselves approved and followed in the management of 
their own affairs, they devised the substitute with its 
threefold check that I have mentioned. Parliament itself 
was full of gushing enthusiasm as to the part it would 
take in the business. In the absence of a representative 
body in India, the House of Commons was to pay the role 
of one on our behalf. It was to regard the work as a great 
and solemn trust committed to it by an all-wise and in¬ 
scrutable Providence, the duties of which it would faithfully 
and fully discharge. Such was the style of language 
employed both in and out of Parliament at the time 
I alluded to. And now what is the actual state of the 
•case ? It is summed up in a single sentence : There is no 
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check. The Bill under which our affairs are administered^ 
appears, like many other Bills, to be open to more thaa 
one interpretation. The interpretation put upon it, at the 
time, and what was probably the intention of Parliament,, 
was this : the Government in India was to have the right 
of initiative ; the Council in London the right of review, 
and the Secretary of State, subject to the ultimate judgment 
of the House of Commons, the right of veto. And 
this was practically the relations of the parties until 1870. 
In that year, the Duke of Argyle was Secietary of State ; 
and in a controversy on this subject with Lord Mayo, who 
was then Viceroy, he laid down quite another doctrine. 
He held that the Government in India had no independent 
power at all, and that the prerogative of the Secretai}r 
of State was not limited to a veto of the measures 
passed in India. “The Goveinment in India, ” be main¬ 
tained, “ were merely Executive officers of the Home 
Government, who hold the ultimate power of requiring^ 
the Governor-General to produce a measure and of 
requiring also all the Official Members of the Council to 
vote for it. This po^er-absorbing Despatch is dated the 
24th November, 1870. The supposed powers and privileges 
of the Council in London have been similarly dealt 
with, and the Council is now regarded merely as an 
adjunct of the Office of the Secretary of State to furnish 
him with information or advice when he chooses to ask 
for it. The present position, then, is this : the Government 
in India has no power; the Council in London has 
no power; the House of Commons has the power, but it 
refuses or neglects to exercise it. 

WHAT PARLIAMENT DOES 

The 650 odd members, who were to be the palladium 
of India’s rights and liberties, have thrown “ the great and 
solemn trust of an iEScrutable Providence'’ back upon the 
hands of Providence to be looked after as Providence itself 
thinks best. (Laughter) The affairs of India, especially 
in the Financial Department, have passed with no kind of 
check whatever into the hands of the Secretary of State. 

I do not blame the present members of the House of^ 
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‘OommoQS for thus abdicating the fuoctioos that their prede** 
‘cessors of thirty years ago assumed. The truth is, that 
they have not time enough to attend to the details of the 
trust ; and on more important matters they can have only 
one side of every qu»^8tion—the official side—presented to 
them ; and they know from experience that that is not 
always the whole of the case. {Laughter) As they are 
not in a position to judge rightly, they do not attempt to 
judge at all; and they may fairly come to the conclusion 
that, if it is not worth our while to demand and agitate for 
some voice in our own affiirs, it is not worth their while to 
• trouble themselves at all about us. If we be satisfied, for 
example, to have the Budget thrown at our heads like a 
snow-ball, and a muddy one it is, we deserve to have it in 
that way. rhere is a common belief among the European 
trading community that there are some big leaks in the 
Store Department and in Home Charges generally ; but we 
have no means for verifying or disproving the suspicion. 
Now and again we hear of some facts that confirm it. Here 
is one told me the other day by an authority I would call 
unimpeachable. The department with which this gentleman 
is connected indented for an article, and after many weary 
months, it came at last charged six times the price for 
which, my informant said, he himself could have bought it. 
If we be content with the secrecy and the supposed 
inefficiency ot such a system, then I say we deserve no 
better. Temporary commissions of enquiry into the 
working of such departments are of little good. The real 
remedy is a permanent commission in the shape of elected 
members of Council having the right to look into such 
matters. {Cheers,) 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS ON A WIDER B4SIS 

But when we make the demand that the political 
institutions of the country should be placed on a wider 
basis, we are not only asking what the Government of 
thirty years ago avowed was desirable, but also what 
almost every Viceroy since that time has either promised, 
or held out as a hope to be indulged in by us. I admit 
^that these promises have been associated with such phrases 
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as ** when qualified ” or ** as far as may be.” These words^ 
doubtlees afford a pretext for shirking the due fulfilment 
of the promise. Of course, to the antagonistic mind, our 
qualification will always be in the future ; but I am sure T 
express your conviction when I say that, whatever use the 
abetters of the present bureaucratic rule may make of these 
phrases, the distinguished personages who uttered them had 
far other intentions than to make of them a loop-hole of 
escape when all other channels of retreat were closed by a 
reasonable fulfilment of the conditions. Putting aside then 
this Small Cause Court use of the words {laughter)^ I come ^ 
to say something on the question of qualification. What 
does it mean ? What was in the minds of the Queen’s 
advisers when these phrases were employed ? Can we doubt 
that they were thinking of the qualifications of ordinary 
English constituencies at a somewhat more rudimentary 
stage of their development than they are to-day ? Now, 
if it can be shown that there are considerable numbers 
of people in this country with attainments and characteris¬ 
tics similar to those of constituencies in Great Britain 
two or three generations back, the condition as regards 
them has surely been amply fulfilled. But how is that 
to be shown ? It is not a matter for mere floating 
opinion to decide, one man saying Yes. and the next 
saying No, but neither being able to adduce any reason 
or state any fact in support of his view. If you want to- 
know the financial resources of a body of men such as a 
trading company, you audit their accounts. If yon wish 
to ascertain where a village is in point of education, you* 
don’t inquire what Mr. This or Baboo That thinks, but you 
want to know how many schools there are, how many 
scholars there are^ and what amount of money is being 
spent upon them. 

SOME FACTS FROM THE BLUE BOOKS 

Then you have facts of a kind on which to form an 
intelligent and reliable judgment. Now, Gentlemen, in 
the Blue Books published by the Indian Government, you 
have the material, the moral and the educational state oi 
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the country set out in such fulness as to enable us to say 
where the people are, in the scale of humanity, as com¬ 
pared with those of other countries. I am not going into 
an “ as-dry-as-dust analysis of these facts. I simply indi¬ 
cate the method of proof, and I challenge any one to rise 
from the study of these books and give reasonable grounds 
for denying that there are large bodies of men in this 
country fitted in every way for the proper discharge of 
duties connected with a constitutional form of government. 
One or two of the facts may be mentioned, however, to 
illustrate the nature of this evidence. The total foreign 
• trade of India has reached the figures of £150,000,000 a 
year, which was the extent of the commerce of the United 
Kingdom in 1837. We are in precisely the same position 
as regards commerce that England was fifty years ago^ 
and yet the mercantile community have not an authoritative 
word to say about the laws and regulations affecting such 
a prodigious trade. The income of the Britisl^ Govern¬ 
ment in 1837 was £47,200,000, not one penny of which 
was raised or spent without the sanction of the representa¬ 
tives of the people. The Indian Budget of last year 
shows an income of £77,000,000, and there is not a man 
in the country outside the Supreme Council who has a vote 
or a voice in the matter, cheeys.) Since 1858, 

about £ 20 , 000,000 have been spent on educational insti¬ 
tutions. The number of these institutions at the present 
time is 122,000 attended by upwards of 3,300,000 students. 
The number of schools in England in 1821 was only 18,467 
and the scholars 650,000. These, however, have rapidly 
increased during the last twenty years, but it was not till 
1881 that they reached the number of tbe schools and 
scholars in this country. Now a statesman or a 
politician would surely be justified in concluding 

that the country, of which such facts can be stated^ 
must have within it considerable numbers of men 
of means, intelligence, industry, foresight and moral 
grit—the very material out of which good representative 
institutions can be carved. But there are other 

considerations that add weight to the testimony of 
the Blue Books. 
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BRITISH NON-OPFICIAL CLASS ON INDIANS 

In all the discussions that have taken place in Parlia- 
meat about the inhabitants of India, there is one section 
which has never been thought of at all—I mean the 
British non-official class to which I belong. 1 want to make 
our existence known. We may be known as barristers and 
solicitors, as bankers, traders, raei chants, engineers, editors 
of newspapers, manufacturers, planters and so forth ; but the 
ides of citizenship, and all that implies never seems to have 
occurred to our rulers in connection with us. I know it has 
been said that we are already represented. We are English. 
«nd the Government is English ; therefore we are represent¬ 
ed. But that is a false infeience and a pure delusion. 
We have no more power and no more voice in the 
government of the country than you Indians have. 
l%e Government is no more ours, because it is 
administered by a Secretary of State, who is 

an Englishman, than the bread in a baker^s shop is 
ours, b»»cau8e the shop happens to be kept by an English¬ 
man and not by a Native. {Lmighter and cheers?) We 
are all alike held to bo on the same low level of unfitness 
and unripeness. The only thing we are the least bit good 
for in the country, from the Governmental point of view, 
18 to be taxed. {Cheers.) We are ripe enough for that; 
ripe enough to come under the sweep of the Board of 
Revenue sickle, but unripe for the meanest privileges of 
subjects of a free country. Our number is uncertain. 

The census tables do not inform us: but, few or many, 
almost all of us would be voters in England, and I venture 
to suggest that we would make a passable fraction of a 
constituency in this country. There is another considera¬ 
tion. There are many thousands of Hindu, Mahomedan, 
Eurasian, Parsi and other gentlemen in the country, who, 
if they were to transfer their persons to England for twelve 
months or more and pay certain rates, would be qualified 
to enjoy all the rights and privileges of British subjects. 
If you and I go to England, we are qualified. If we 

return to India, our character changes, and we are not 

qualified. In England, we should be trusted citizens. Jn 
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India, well, the charitably-minded among our opponents 
say that we are incipient traitors ! {Loud and prolonged 
cheers and laughter.) 

There is one more consideration. You know that the 
Government is accustomed to send some of the Bills it 
has in preparation to all our leading associations, both 
Native and European, for the expression of our opinion 
upon their provisions. If we be qualified to give an 
opinion outside the Councils, how much more valuable 
would that opinion be with the fuller knowledge that can 
be obtained inside the Council ? 

THE POSSESSION OF A STAKE 

I have thus far spoken of the qualification as having 
an intellectual as well as a material basis, but I may say 
here that the only qualification ever known to the British 
constitution has been the possession of a stake, as it is 
called, in the country. For four hundred years that stake 
was a forty-sbillings freehold. At tbe present time, it is 
the occupancy of a house and the payment of certain rates. 
An educational qualification may be implied in these later 
days, but it has never formed a test of fitness within the 
British dominions. But assuming it to be so, then, what 
I find is that India to-day, taking it all over, is in rather 
a better state in this respect than England was a century 
ago. At least every ninth man in India can read and 
write. Now, I will read to you a short extract from an 
excellent little book by Professor Thorold Rogers called 
the British Citizen.” He says, speaking of England : 

Ido not believe that 100 years ago more than one man In ten, 
or one woman In twenty, knew how to read and write. When I 
was a youth In a Hampshire village, hardly one of the peasantry 
who was over forty years of age knew how to read. It was deemed 
superfluous to give even a rudimentary education to the peasant. 

Going another century or two back, the people of 
England, man and boy, high and low, with the excep¬ 
tion of a mere handful, were steeped in the grossest 
ignorance, and yet there was a House of Commons. But 
whatever may be deemed to be a proper qualification in 
England; or here, it is part of our own case that the 
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great majority of the people is quite unfitted for th© 
franchise. There we are at one with our opponents. But 
then they say that that is a good reason why the minority 
should wait until the mass be also qualified. There I 
think they are wrong. Granted that a man is not 
entitled to a vote any more than he is entitled to drive 
a steam-engine and that is my own view of this question: 
but because the persons in a country capable of managing 
steam-engines are few compared with those who are not^ 
are we, on that account, to debar the capable few from 
following their vocation? {Cheers.) In like manner^ 
I contend that if there be but a small minority iif 
a country fitted to exercise the useful junction of 
the franchise, it is a mistake to withhold the privilege 
from them on the ground that others are not fitted. 
Given increasing means and growing intelligence, 
there invariably follows a desire to have a voice in all 
matters that concern us; and I hope it is not difficult 
to believe that such a desire, ‘‘the monition of nature,’' 
as Carlyle calls it, “ and much to be attended to,” has 
been implanted in the human breast for some wise and 
good purpose. Uappy would it be for the world if, 
instead of thwarting and repressing such a desire, its rulers 
nourished it and guided it, as it arose, into the proper 
channels for its due gratification and exercise. {Cheers ) 

NEEDED A CHANGE IN THE POLITY OF THE COUNTRY 

Now the views and facts I have submitted would 
seem to warrant some important change in the polity of 
the country ; but the change we do advocate is one of 
extreme moderation, and far within the limits that the 
circumstances of the country, in my own opinion, would 
justify. We don’t seek to begin, as has been asserted, at 
the point England has reached after many generations of 
constitutional government. We don^t want the strong 
meat of full age, but we want to be weaned. We say 
there are numbers of us, who have had the feeding bottle 
long enough. We desire no sudden snapping of existing 
ties; we ask only for the loosening of the bonds. We 
are content to regard ourselves as in the position of the 
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man, who has long been confined Jn a darkened room on 
account of disordered eyesight. We know that, under the 
skilful treatment of a kindly physician, our visual powers 
have been strengthened. We have sense enough not to 
demand the full blaze of day to be suddenly let in upon 
us, but only such a drawing aside of the curtains as will 
adjust the light to our powers of vision. But, if the 
physician^ skiKul and kindly as we recognise him to be^ 
were to insist upon our remaining in the dark, we should 
be forced to the unwelcome conclusion that his skill was 
resultless and abortive, or that the unlovable side of bis 
character had manifested itself in what he wished to keep 
us in the dark for some unworthy purpose of his own. If 
under such treatment we become discontented with his 
services, the blame of it would be with the physician and 
not with the patient. {Cheers^ 

WHAT INDIANS REALLY WANT 

Now, Gentlemen, I will state more definitely the change 
we desire. We want the Legislative Council to be expanded 
to an extent that will admit of the representation^ 
of the various interests in the country, as far as that 
may be practicable. We want half the Councils to be elected, 
the other half to be in the appointment of Government, 
and we are willing that the right of veto should be with the 
Executive. We aLo want the right of interpellation. These 
are the substance of our wants. We propose that the 
constituencies should consist of Members of Municipalities, 
Chambers of Commerce, Trade Associations ; associations 
like the British Indian Association, and, generally, all 
persons possessing such qualifications, educational and 
pecuniary as may be deemed necessary. We should have to 
go far back in the history of England to find a parallel to the 
limited privileges we should be content with—to the time, 
at all events, of Edward the First, 600 years ago, when 
Barons and Commons sat together, and when King and 
Barons held the sway. We are not wedded even to these 
proposals. The principle of election frankly accepted, 
there would be little difficulty in satisfying us in the matter 
of the constituencies, or as to the size of (Councils. 
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The devising of a suitable elective body might well be left 
to the Government, or better still, by way of a preliminary, 
to the final judgment of the Government, to a small 
Commission which could easily be rendered acceptable to 
the whole community. Happily there is no scarcity of 
men in the country, both among the official and non-official 
classes, abundantly qualified for such a work. I should 
like to mention the names of half-a dozen such men chiefly 
for the purpose of dissipating the fears of those who seem 
to think we have some revolutionary scheme in view, and 
not because they only are competent for such an 
undertaking. If you were willing to commit the working 
out of the practical details of the reform we ask for to the 
men 1 wish to name, we ought to hear the last of the 
reckless cbaiges that are made against us. The first 
I have in my mind’s eye is that wary, sagacious 
Scotchman, who has just closed a long and honorable 
career of worthy service among us, Sir Charles Aitchison, 
The second is an Englishman no less qualified by 
experience and by endowment of head and heart for the 
task, Sir Stuart Bayley, The next is the veteran statesman 
from the Southern Provinces, Sir Madhava Rao. The next 
is a Mahomedan of tried legislative ability from the 
Bombay side of the Peninsula, Budruddin d'yabji. The 
next is a gentleman from Bengal, whose character and 
talents have placed him in the front rank of his profession, 
W. G. boouerjee. These five men presided over, and the 
balance held even between them, by such an one as the 
Governor of Bombay or Madras would, I believe, produce a 
scheme which would secure the approval of the 

Government, allay the fears of the timid, and satisfy 
the aspiring ones among us for a generation at least. 
{Loud cheers.) 

LORD DUFFERIN ON THE DEMANDS OF THE CONGRESS 

I fear I have occupied your time to an uureasonable 
length, but I wish to trespass on your indulgence for a short 
time loug;er for the purp ose of making a few remarks on 
the speech of the ex-Viceroy at the Scotch Dinner in 
Calcutta. All movemeuts of the kind in which we ace 
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concerned pass through several phases as they run tlieir 
course. The first is one of ridicule. That is followed, as 
the moveinent progresses, by one of abuse, which is usually 
succeeded by partial concession and misapprehension of 
aim, accompanied by warnings against taking big jumps 
into the unknown.The final stage of all is a substantial 
adoption of the subject of the movement with some 
expression of surprise that it was not adopted before. 
These vaiious phases overlap each other, but between the 
first and last the distinction is complete. 

Well, we are out and away from the comical aspect of 
the movement. It has become too serious for that and we 
are midway between the abusive and misapprehensive 
stages. In the speech of our ex Viceroy we have, as 
might be expected, none of the coarser instruments of 
attack—indeed, I find a vein of sympathy with us running 
through his speech—and we have partial concession, mis¬ 
apprehension regarding some of our demands, and in 
consequence, the usual warning voice. The concession 
I refer to is as regards the separation of the Executive and 
Judicial functions. This was one of the ridiculous proposals, 
one of those school-boy clamours to start with, but the 
Viceroy now tells us that “ this is a counsel of perfection to 
which we are ready to subscribe.” Allow me to congratulate 
you upon this concession so frankly and handsomely made. 
All that we want now is to see the concession of the 
principle reduced into practice. {Ilear^ hear.) The 
misapprehension is contained in the following sentence: — 

The ideal authoritatively suggested, as I understand. Is the' 
creation of a representative body or bodies, In whioh the oflBclal 
element shall be In a minority, who shall have what is called the 
power of the purse, and who through this Instrumentality shall be 
able to bring the British Executive luto subjection to their will. 

Now, Gentlemen, if there be one thing more than 
another that we have tried to make clear, it is that the 
British Executive should continue to be paramount in the 
Councils. We have made it as clear as the English 
language is capable of expressing thought, that the utmost 
we want is that half of the Councils be elected ; the other 
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half to be wholly in the nomination of the Government 
Theite may be all officials or not; just as the Government 
pleases^ and we have made it equally clear, in addition, 
* that the Government should have the right to veto all 
adverse votes. Such an arrangement guarantees the 
supremacy of the Executive under all circumstances, aye, 
even if their own side vote against them. But, is it to be 
assumed that the elected members are all to vote adversely ? 
Is it to be supposed that any measure of the Executive will 
be such as to be condemned by every section of the 
community ? I hope no British Executive will ever take 
leaps into the dark to lead to such a result. Well, tl^e 
Viceroy having started upon an assumption that is not 
only inconect, but is the very opposite of the fact, it 
follows that his condemnation does not apply to us at all, 
but to a fanciful piece of workmanship of which we are not 
the artists. The Viceroy must necessarily depend largely 
upon his subordinates for correct information about the 
details of this and other movements, and it looks to me 
as if one of those compilers of fact had fallen into some 
grievous error. The authoritative views of the Congress 
are to be found in its resolutions, and the resolution about 
the reform of the Councils is the third one of the first 
meeting of the Congress three years ago, and that resolution 
has been the one affirmed at the following meetings. We 
are in no way bound even by any statement or argument 
that any speaker may make in supporting that resolution; 
but I say with the greatest confidence that, neither in the 
resolution itself, nor in the speeches of the gentlemen 
supporting it, is a word to be found that justifies the ideal 
authoritatively suggested,^’ There may be some remarks 
in letters to newspapers, in pamphlets, or in speeches made 
by members of the Congress that give support to the 
“ ideal.” I don’t know of them, and if I did, I should 
regret them, just as I might regret any of our members 
having a hump back; but I should feel no responsibility for 
either his back or speech. If we be charged with 
encouraging ‘‘ideals” on such grounds, we may as logically 
be charged, in the other event, as a Congress for promoting 
deformed spines! {Hear, hear, and laughter) It is 
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^annoying to as no doubt, that oar friends, as I take Lord 
Dafferin to be, should be deceived by imitations of our 
iicket; but as we have no Trade Mark Bill to protect our 
wares, all that we can do is to warn our friends to ask for 
the real article and see that they get it. {Loud and 
continued cheers) 

INDIANS ARE THE HEIRS OP A BETTER HOPE 

And now. Gentlemen, I wish to say, in conclusion, 
that I have a strong faith that our limited enfranchisement 
is in the near and not in the distant future. No rational 
imind can believe that the present system cau go on for 
ever—that it is the last will and dying testament of 
trovidence regarding us. (Laughter,) We are, 1 trust, 
the heirs of a better hope. A careful reading of the 
speeches and writings of our leading officials leads me to 
^believe that they would be glad to see this matter settled; 
and I do not exclude Sir Auckland Colvin from this 
< 5 ategory. His objection seems to be to some of the bye- 
play and not to the general drift of the drama. The great 
difficulty hitherto has been to find the time to deal with the 
subject. Lord Duderin had his thoughts too fully occupied 
with the troubles on the frontier and in Burma to give 
adequate attention to this question, which is apparent in 
the mistake he has fallen into regarding our demands. 
And I, for one, regret that it has not fallen to his lot to add 
a new lustre to his name, and to establish a further claim 
upon our regard by promoting a measure such as we 
advocate—a measure which any statesman might well be 
proud to be the instrument of carrying; for it is one which 
(while going a long way, if not the whole way, in calming 
the present agitation) would draw into closer connection the 
two extreme branches of the Aryan race, the common 
subjects of the Queen-Empress: a measure which would 
unite England and India, not by the hard and brittle bonda 
of arbitrary rule which may snap in a moment, but by the 
flexible and more enduring ligaments of common interests 
promoted, common duties discharged, by moans of a 
common service, chosen with some regard to the principles 
of representative government. 
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SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 

I thank you, Gentlemen, from the bottom of my heart 
for the great lionour yon have conferred upon me. I 
beg leave also to offer my acknowledgments to the mover,, 
the seconder and the supporter of this Resolution for the 
gracious terms in which they have referred to my past 
connection with India. After our long acquaintance it 
geems hardly necessary that I should assure you of my 
feeling of goodwill towards the people of India. (Checfs,) 
But I will mention this one fact, that I have passed a 
quarter of a century among you, and during that period 
of time I have not known what it was to suffer an 
unkindness from a native of India. During that period I 
have been in the service of the people of India, and have 
eaten their salt. (Loud and continued cheering.) And 
I hope to devote to their service what still remains to me 
of active life. I take this chair to-day with much pleasure 
and pride. It wBrms my heart to receive this mark of 
confidence from the Indian people. And I rejoice to take 
part in a movement so well calculated to promote the best 
interests of India and of England. (Cheers,) 

CONGRESS MOVEMENT 

I have watched from its commencement the movement 
which has now culminated in the Indian National Congress. 
And in my humble judgment the movement is 
unmitigated good in its origin, objects, and its methods. 
As regards its historical origin, we know that it is the 
direct result of the noblest efforts of British statesmanship : 
the natural and healthy fruit of higher education and free 
institutions freely granted to the people of India. Again, 
what are the practical objects of the Congress movement ? 
They are to revive the National life, and to increase the 
material prosperity of the country ; and what better object . 
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could we have before us ? Lastly, as regards our methods,, 
they are open and constitutional, and based solely on 
Indians reliance upon British justice and love of fair play. 
Looking back to the history of the movement, there 
was one critical time in its development : that was about 
ten years ago. The leaven was then actually at work, 
though the purpose of the movement was not then so well 
defined, and it was unwisely sought to deal with it by a 
policy of repression. The results might have been disastrous. 
But happily that time of tribulation was cut short by the 
arrival of the greatest and best of all our Viceroys, the 
Marquis of Ripon. (Loud cheers ) By his wise and 
sympathetic policy, Lord Ripon met and fuldlled the 
aspirations of the national movement. And on their side 
the people of India recognised that a Government conducted 
in such a spirit could not be regarded as an alien rule. 
This was the meaning of the passionate demonstrations at 
the time of Lord Ripon’s departure. You, Gentlemen, will 
correct me if I am wrong in saying that those demonstrations 
were a popular declaration that on such terms British rule 
could be accepted as the national government of the Indian 
people. (Long and enthusiastic cheers.) 

INDIAN AFFAIRS IN ENGLAND 

But, Gentlemen, you know all this as well as I do,, 
and better. I think what you want to hear from me is not 
so much about your affairs in India as about your affairs 
in England. I have been nearly three years away from 
you and have been studying English politics with special 
reference to Indian interests. And you would like to know 
what are the results. You will naturally ask me, what are 
the prospects of the Congress movement in England ? 
What are the obstacles which we have to overcome ? And 
what are the practical objects to which our activity can 
best be directed ? To those inquiries I would reply 
generally that our hopes depend entirely upon the degree to 
which the British people can be induced to exert their 
power with reference to India. Our one great ultimate 
question is that of a Parliamentary control over Indian 
«ffairs. If that can be obtained, all will be well. Th» 
4 
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case of India in England is really a simple one. The Crown 
and Parliament of Great Britain have laid down certain 
broad and liberal principles for the administration of India, 
and have solemnly pledged themselves that these shall be 
acted on. With those principles the people of India are 
fully satisfied. But the difficulty is in the practice. For, 
owing to the necessity of the case, the actual administration 
has to be entrusted to official agents in India. And the 
problem is, how under the circumstances can an efiectual 
control be exercised from England so as to ensure these 
principles being carried out and these pledges fulfilled ? 
Unfortunately there is one very serious fact which much* 
enhances the difficulty of this problem, and it is this, that 
in certain important particulars the professional interests 
of our official administrators in India are in antagonism 
with the interests of the Indian taxpayer, whose affairs 
they administer. This is a somewhat delicate matter, but 
it is an important one, and I feel it my duty to speak out 
clearly. Perhaps also it is easier for me than for most 
people to speak freely regarding the Indian official class, 
and that for two reasons. First, because I am deeply 
interested personally in the honour of that class. (Hear^ 
hear.) The Indian Civil Service has been a sort of 
hereditary calling in our family since the beginning of the 
century. My father entered the Civil Service in 1807; 
and my eldest brother followed him, until he lost his life 
in the Bengal mutinies. I came out shortly afterwards so 
that we are identified with what may be called the Indian 
official caste. The other reason is, because my complaint 
is against the system, not against the men who carry it out. 
On the contrary, it is my deliberate belief that the Indian 
Civil and Military services have never been surpassed for 
honest hard work and selfish devotion to duty. {Cheers.) 
Such being the case, I have no hesitation in repeating 
that the interests of the Indian services are in great 
measure antagonistic to the interests of the Indian taxpayer. 
The main interests of the Indian taxpayer are: peace, 
economy and reform. But all those are necessarily 
distasteful to the civil and military classes. A spirited and 
well-equipped army naturally desires, not peace, bat active 
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'Service. And who can reasonably expect officials to love 
economy, which means redaction of their own salaries; 
or reform, which means restriction of their authority? 
{Cheers arid laughter,) It cannot be expected that as a 
class our official administrators in India will work for 
peace, economy and reform. But this very fact makes 
all the more urgent the necessity for a control in England 
which shall be both vigilant and effectual. We have, 
therefore, now to see what is the state of that control. Is 
it strong, vigilant, and effectual ? I am sorry to say that 
the answer to this question is highly unsatisfactory. 

A REVIEW OF PARLIAMENTARY CONTROL 

A brief historical review will, I fear, show that, in the 
matter of Parliamentary control, things have gone from 
bad to worse, until they are now about as bad as can be. 
It is now more than a hundred years ago since Edmund 
Burke {cheers) pointed out the crying need for a strong 
impartial control in England over Indian affairs. And 
Mr. Fox’s India Bill would have provided an organised 
machinery for exercising this control. But unhappily, 
owing to party struggles unconnected with India, this Bill 
fell through, “ India’s Magna Charts,” as Burke called 
it, and never since has a similar attempt been made. 
But although no remedy was then applied, things were 
not so bad until the passing of the Government of India 
Act in 1858; which transferred the Government from 
the Company to the Crown. It is from that Act that I 
date our principal misfortunes. Till then we had two 
important safeguards. The first was the wholesome 
jealousy felt by Parliament towards the East India 
Company as a privileged Corporation. The other was the 
necessity for the renewal of the Company’s charter at the 
end of every 30 years. At each of those renewals, the 
Company’s official administration had to justify its exist¬ 
ence ; there was a searching inquiry into grievances: and 
there never was a renewal without the grant to the public 
of important reforms and concessions suited to the 
progressive condition of Indian affairs. {Cheers,) Now 
unfortunately both those safeguards are lost. The official 
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admioiatratora, who used to be viewed with jealousy, have^ 
now been admitted into the ioDermost sanctum of authority; 
and, at Council to the Secretary of State, form a Secret 
Court of Appeal for the hearing of all Indian complaints. 
They first decide all matters in India, and then retire 
to the Indian Council at Westminster to sit in appeal on 
their own decisions. Such a method of control is a 
mockery, a snare and a delusion. This evil is very far 
reaching, for when a decision is passed at the India Office,^ 
the Secretary of State becomes committed to it, so that if an 
independent member tries to take up the case in the House 
of Commons, he finds himself confronted, not by a discre-' 
dited company, but by the full power of the Treasury 
Bench. But the loss of the periodical inquiry once at 
least in 30 years is perhaps a still more serious disaster. 
There is now no day of reckoning. And Indian reformers 
find all their efforts exhausted in the vain attempt to 
obtain a Parliamentaiy inquiry such as was before provided 
without demand and without effort. At the present moment 
such an inquiry is much overdue. The last periodical 
inquiry was held in 1864, so that under the old system a 
Parliamentary inquiry would have been begun five years 
ago. But although such an inquiry has been constantly 
asked for, and has been promised, it has never been 
granted. No doubt we shall manage to get it in the end, 
but it will be at the cost of much wasted energy. 

HOW PARLIAMENTARY CONTROL WORKS IN PRACTICE 

I think, Gentlemen, I have shown that the last state 
of our control is worse than the first. On the one hand 
we have been deprived of our periodical inquiry into griev¬ 
ances, while on the other hand, all complaints are calmly 
referred for disposal to th« very officials against whom the 
complaints are made. (Hear, hear.) I should like, by 
way of illustration, to give a couple of instances to show 
how this system works in practice. The first case I will 
take is that which was well known at the time as the 
Break of Gauge Controversy. In that matter General 
Strachey, as Public Works Member of the Viceroy’s Coun- 
eil, held his own against the whole united public opinios^ 
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of India, European and Native, official and unofficial ; and 
the railway gauge was fixed in the way he wished it. 
Later on, the quegtion came in appeal to the Secretary of 
State. But by that time General Strachey had retired 
from his position in India, and had been appointed to the 
India Council (laughter) where he wag the official adviser 
of the Secretary of State in matters relative to railways 
and public works. When, theretore, the public fancied 
they were appealing from the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State, they were really enjoying aci appeal 
from General Strachey to himself, {Laughter^ This 
instance shows how the system of the India Council is 
even worse in fact than in theory. One might perhaps 
suppose that there being 15 members of the Council, one’s 
grievance might come before those not personally affected. 
But such is not the case. Each member is considered as 
an expert, as regards his particular province or department, 
and is allowed to ride his own hobby, provided he allows 
his colleagues also to ride their own hobbies in the way 
they choose. The other instance is taken from ray own 
experience, and has reference to Agricultural Banks. We 
cherish the idea that if he had fair play, the ryot might 
develop into a substantial yeoman instead of being the 
starveling he is. With a fertile soil, a glorious sun, and 
abundance of highly skilled labour, there is no reason why 
India should not become a garden if the ryots were not 
crushed by his debts. The only thing that is required is 
capital, in order to settle these old debts and make advances 
to the ryots on reasonable terms, so that they may be 
supplied with water for irrigation and manure. As you 
know, we prepared a practical scheme, founded on the 
German system of peasant Banks, and got all the parties 
concerned to agree to it. The Bombay Government approv¬ 
ed of the experiment, which was to be on a very limited 
scale ; and the scheme was forwarded for sanction 
to the Secretary of State by Lord Ripon’s Government, 
Sir Evelyn Baring as Finance Minister having agreed 
to advance 5 lakhs of rupees for the settlement of 
the old debts. In England, the scheme was well 
received. Mr. John Bright took the chair at a meetiof; 
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in Exeter Hall in furtherance of the project, and eacb 
of the leading London daily papers expressed approvaL 
The Manchester Chamber of Commerce also memorialized 
the Secretary of State in its favour. Well, Gentlemen,- 
this scheme entered the portals of the India Office, and 
never left it alive. (Shame,) It was stabbed in the 
dark, no one knows by what hand or for what reason. 

Not long ago our friend Mr. Samuel Smith asked a 

question about it in the House of Commons; he inquired 
why the experiment recommended by Lord Ripon's 

Government was not allowed; and he was informed by 
Sir John Gorst that the scheme was not considered 

“ practicable^*. Not practicable indeed ! I wonder whether 
Sir J. Gorst is aware that in Germany alone there are 
2,000 such Agricultural Banks in active working, and that 
throughout the Continent of Europe it is admitted that 
without such financial institutions, the present proprietor 
is absolutely unable to maintain himself without falling 
into the clutches of the village usurer. I think I may say 
with confidence that the India Office has not yet heard 
the last word on the subject of Agricultural Banks- 
in India. (Cheers,) 

ORGANISED FORCES OF INDIA’S OPPONENTS IN ENGLAND 

I fear, therefore, that in reviewing the situation in 
Hngland, we must admit that the organized forces 
are in the hands of our opponents. The India Office is 
strong against us, together with the influence of the 
services and of society. The London Press is not 
favouiable to us. And those Members of Parliament 
who have Indian experience rank themselves mostly on 
the official side. On the other hand, we need not lose 
hope; for the spirit of the age is on our side. The forces 
of the new democracy are in favour of national aspirations 
and wherever meetings of working men are addressed,, 
they are found willing, nay eager, that justice should be 
done to India. (Cheers.) My friend has referred to the 
constituency of North Ayrshire, which has been good 
enough on the liberal side to choose me as its candidate; 
and he hoped that my invitation to come out here would 
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not in any way damage my chances. I am very glad to 
assure you that so far from damaging my chances, it has 
very much raised me in their estimation. (Loud Cheers^ 
As soon as my supporters in North Ayrshire learned that 1 
had been invited to preside at this Congress, they were 
highly gratified, and resolutions were passed expressing 
strong sympathy with the Indian people. Nor is it on the 
liberal side only that India has active sympathisers. She 
has many good friends among Conservatives; and to 
those I think we may reasonably appeal in the matter 
of Parliamentary control over Indian afiairs. It is 
sometimes said that Conservatives walk in the iootsteps of 
good reformers; that is, they stand now in the position 
that good reformers stood in perhaps 50 years ago. If 
this is so, we may well ask tbeir help to carry through 
the reforms that commended themselves to Burke and to 
Fox ; and still more to restore that 30 years* periodica) 
inquiry which was originally secured to us by the wisdom 
of our ancestors. (Cheers.) 

CONGRESS AGENCIES IN LONDON 

And if the older organizations are against us, we 
have younger organizations which are making good 
and healthy growth. First and foremost, the Indian 
National Congress is becoming a household word in 
England ; and it will become a power in the State, if 
you continue patient, persistent, moderate. Then again^ 
you have done well and wisely to establish organization 
No. 2, a Congress Agency in London. In the Indian 
National Congress, the people of India, hitherto dumb^ 
have found a voice. But the distance to England is great, 
and the agency is needed, like a telephone, to carry the 
voice of the people of India to the ear of the people of 
England. It seems to me that the Agency, under your 
indefatigable Secretary, Mr. William Digby (loud cheers)^ 
is simply invaluable in bringing India in contact with her 
friends in England, and in briefing those friends when 
they take up Indian subjects either in Parliament or before 
the public. Also the agency, with the Committee which 
aupervises its working, will, we hope, be the nucleus 
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round which an Indian party will gradually gather itself. 
This will be our organization No. 5, the Indian Parlia* 
mentary Party, consisting of men who, however different 
their views may be on other subjects, are willing to 
co-operate on the basis of a just and sympathetic policy 
towards India. The meeting three weeks ago, at the 
National Liberal Club, under the presidency of our valued 
friend Mr. George Yule, was the first movement towards 
the formation of such a party. Strong sympathy was 
then expressed with the objects of the Congress: and it 
is hoped that when Parliament meets, arrangements will 
be made to secure joint action in matters affecting 
Indian interests. But, Gentlemen, I have not come to 
the end of our list of activities on behalf of India. 
1 rejoice to learn that a group of Indian speakers of 
weight and experience are about to proceed to England, 
in company with our General Secretary Qoud cheers) 
for the purpose of initiating a systematic propaganda by 
addressing popular audiences at the great centres of 
population throughout Great Britain. You will know well 
how to address those great audiences, appealing fearlessly 
to the highest motives, and calling on the people of 
England to perform their trust and duty towards the 
unrepresented millions of India: appeals to unselfishness, 
to justice, and to humanity will ever find a sure response 
from the great heart of the British people. {Cheers.) 

, ENGLISHMEN AND THE CONGRESS 

In conclusion, I would like to address a few words to 
those of our English friends who distrust the Congress 
movement. The promoters of the Congress profess strong 
attachment to British rule. And I would ask, is there 
any reason to doubt this profession? (“JVh, no.”) Have those 
men any interests antagonistic to our rule ? no.”) 

Remember that the originators of this movement are 
educated men, trained up by us in a love of freedom and 
free institutions. Is it likely that these men should wish to 
exchange the rule of England, the freest and the most 
enlightened country in the world, for that of Russia which 
is one of the most barbarous and retrograde? {Cheers. 
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1 remember being much struck with the remark of a 
native friend of mine with reference to Russian advances. 
He said to me: 

If India Is lost we are the chief losers ; you can go to your 
ships and will be safe in your distant homes. We, on the other 
hand, should lose ail; our country, our liberties, and our hopes 
for the regeneration of our race. 

Perhaps some of our doubting English friends will say : 
“ We attach more importance to deeds than to words.” I 
think we can point also to deeds. It is well known that 
in all schemes for the invasion of India, the Russian 
Generals depend for success on a hoped for rising of the 
native population. In 1885, they appear to have put this 
idea to the test by a pretended advance. Had this move 
been followed by any signs of sympathy, or even by an 
ominous silence of expectancy throughout India, Russia 
would have rejoiced, and we should have felt our position 
weakened. But India does not treat England’s difficulty 
as her opportunity. On the contrary, there went up on 
all sides a patriotic cry, led by the native press, calling on 
all to join with men and money, and make a common cause 
against the common foe, (Cheers.) I think also the 
action of the Congress, when calmly viewed, will be seen to 
point in the same direction. The man who points out the 
rocks and shoals towards which the ship is moving, is the 
friend of the captain, not the enemy. And that is the light 
in which the Government should regard the criticisms of the 
Congress. The moderate reforms proposed by the Congress 
will all tend to make the people of India more prosperous 
and more contented, and will thereby strengthen the 
foundations of British rule. (Cheets,) And here I would 
specially invite our English commercial friends to join 
with us in our efforts to increase the material prosperity 
of the country. At present, owing to the poverty 
of the people, the trade is nothing in comparison with 
what it ought to be. This is an argument which has been 
effectively pressed by our veteran leader, Dadabhai 
Naoroji. He has pointed out that our Australian 
colonies take English goods at the rate of £l7 or £18 
iper head per annum, whereas poor India can only take at 
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the rate of eighteen pence a bead. If, by releasing him^ 
from his bonds of debt, and placing him in a position to 
exercise bis industry, we could make the ryot moderately 
prosperous, how great would be the benefit to English 
trade ! If the Indian customer could take even £l a head^ 
the exports to India would exceed the exports to all the 
rest of the world put together. I would, therefore, say to 
our mercantile friends, help us to make the ryot prosperous,, 
and your commercial business will soon increase by leaps 
and bounds. 

CONGRATULATIONS TO CHARLES BRADLAUGH 

Gentlemen, I have now concluded my preliminary^ 
remarks, and I thank you for the patience with which you 
have heard me, and have now to invite you to attack, with 
good appetite, the substantial bill of fare which will be 
placed before you. I will not in any way anticipate your 
proceedings, but I may perhaps express a hope that you 
will give early and earnest attention to the Bill for the 
Reform of the Legislative Council. And in connection 
with this Bill, I would take the opportunity to congratulate 
you on the presence here to>day of a very distinguished 
visitor—one whose name is a synonym for independence, 
for strength, and for success. I think poor India is very 
fortunate in securing such a champion as Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh {pud and continued clieers)^ a very Charles 
Martel ot these later days, whose sledge-hammer blows 
have often shaken to their foundations the citadels of 
prejudice, of ignorance, and of oppression. 

To-day there only remains to appoint, as usual, a 
Subjects Committee, and I will ask you to do this before 
we separate. 

Gentlemen, I will not detain you longer, but will only 
express my earnest hope that your labours may prosper and 
that your deliberations may effectually promote *‘the safety, 
honor and welfare of Her Majesty and her dominions. 

(Loud and long continued cheetSj followed hy a general rising' 
and waving of handkerchiefs and a final One cheer moreP'} 
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MR. PHEROZESHAH MEHTA 

L adies and Gentlemen,—I beg to tender to yon my 
most sinoere thanks for the honour you have done me 
in calling me to preside over your deliberations this year. 1 
cannot imagine a greater honour for a native of this country 
than to be elected, by your free and spontaneous sufirages,. 
President of an assembly which is now one of the 
recognized institutions of the country—an unconventional 
convention of the Empire which, we may say without undue 
ostentation, has already earned a place in history—not less 
surely, let us trust, than the famous St. Andrew’s Dinners of 
the city—as making an epoch in the march of events 
moulding the lofty destinies of the magnificent land. In 
speaking of myself as a native of this country, 1 am not 
unaware that, incredible as it may seem, Farsis have been 
both called and invited and allured to call themselves 
foreigners. If twelve centuries, however, entitle Angles 
and Saxons, and Normans and Danes, to call themselves- 
natives of England, if a lesser period entitles the Indian 
Mahomedans to call themselves natives of India, surely we 
are born children of the soil, in which our lot has been 
cast for a period of over thirteen centuries, and where ever 
since the advent of the British power, we have lived and 
worked with our Hindu and Mahomedan neighbours for 
common aims, common aspirations and common interests^ 
To my mind, a Pars! is a better and a truer Parsi as a 
Mahomedan or a Hindu is a better and truer Mahomedan 
or Hindu ; the more he is attached to the land which gave^ 
him birth, the more he is bound in brotherly relations and* 
affection to all the children of the soil, the more he 
recognizes the fraternity of all the native communities of 
the country, and the immutable bond which binds thena. 
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together in the pursuit of common aims and objects under 
a common Government. Is it possible to imagine^ that 
Dadabhai Naoroji, for instance, true Parsi that he is, is 
anything but an Indian, living and working all his life for 
all India, with the true and tender loyalty of a son ? Can 
any one doubt, if I may be allowed to take another illus¬ 
tration, that Sir Syed Ahmed Khan was greater and 
•nobler when he was devoting the great energies and talents 
with which he is endowed—if for the benefit of Maho- 
medans in particular—for the benefit of all Indians in 
general, than when, as of late, he was preaching a gospel of 
selfishness and isolation ? The birthright, therefore, Gentle¬ 
men, which the Pat sis thus possess of so indefeasible and 
glorious a character, they have refused and will always 
refuse to sell for any mess of pottage, however fragrant and 
•tempting. (Loud cheers.) More especially, therefore, as 
an Indian it is that I return to you my grateful thanks for 
the honor you have done me. 

INDIAN POLITICAL PROGRESS 

I have ventured. Gentlemen, to ascribe to the Congress 
the credit of making an epoch in Indian political progress. 
A very brief survey of the incidents of the twelve months 
that have elapsed since we last met will amply justify our 
title to that distinction. In the admirable address, which 
was delivered by my predecessor in this chair at Allahabad, 
Mr. Yule pointed out that all movements of the kind in 
which we am concerned pass through several phases as they 
'run their course. The first is one of ridicule. That is 
followed, as the movement progresses, by one of abuse, 
which is usually succeeded by partial concession, and mis¬ 
apprehension of aim, accompanied by warnings against tak- 
ing big jumps into the unknown. The final stage of all is 
a substantial adoption of the object of the movement, with 
some expression of surprise that it was not adopted before. 
Well, Gentlemen, we have pretty well passed the first two 
stages. We have survived the ridicule, the abuse, and the 
misrepresentation. We have survived the charge of 
sedition and disloyalty. We have survived the charge of 
being a microscopic minority. We have also survived the 
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charge of being guilty of the atrocious crime of being 
educated, and we have even managed to survive the 
grievous chaige of being all Babus in disguise. {Laughter 
and cheers^ 


WHAT INDIANS REALLY WANT 

The question of our loyalty is set at rest for ever. In. 
the debate on Lord Cross’s India Reform Bill in the House 
of Lords, Viceroy after Viceroy bore emphatic testimony 
to the loyal and peaceful character of our aims and efforts. 
Within the last few days the voice of no less a personage 
than one of our former Secretaries of State has confirmed 
this testimony. Lord R. Churchill—it is to no less distin¬ 
guished a public man that I refer—has publicly declared 
that : 

He could sincerely remark that no one will rejoice more than 
himself if the deliberations of the Indian National Congress shortly 
to be resumed were to contribute effectually to the progress and the 
welfare of the Indian people. 

Then, Gentlemen, it is made clear that wo have not 
learnt the lessons of history so badly as to demand the 
introduction ot the full-blown representative institutions 
which, in England, have been the growth of centuries. It 
is made clear that we have not asked for even such a modi¬ 
cum as was enjoyed by the English people even before the 
time of Simon de Montfort, more than five centuries ago, 
nay, that we have not asked even for representative insti¬ 
tutions of a governing or ruling character at all. Indeed, 
so far as this historical argument is concerned, we have not 
alone proved that we have not been guilty of disregarding 
it, but we have been successful in turning the table upon 
our adversaries. We have shown that it is they who defy 
the lessons of history and experience, when they talk of 
waiting to make a beginning till the masses of the people 
are fully equipped with all the virtues and all the qualifica¬ 
tions which adorn the citizens of Utopia, in fact, till a 
millennium has set in, when we should hardly require such 
institutions at all. We have shown that people who indulge 
in such vain talk have never understood the laws of human 
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progress, which, after all, is a series of experiments in 
which men and institutions react upon each other for their 
mutual improvement and perfection. 

ANGLO-INDIAN KNOWLEDGE OP INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

We have also proved that, in spite of our education, 
and even with our racial and religious difierences, the 
microscopic minority can far better and far more intuitively 
represent the needs and the aspirations of their own 
countrymen than the still more microscopic minority of the 
omniscient District Officers, whose colloquial knowledge of 
the Indian languages seldom rise above the knowledge of 
English possessed, for instance, by French waiters at Paris 
‘Hotels which proudly blazon forth the legend : Id on parle 
Anglais ; and whose knowledge of native domestic and social 
life, and ways and habits of thought seldom extends beyond 
a familiarity with flattering expressions of the Saheb^s 
greatness and paternal care, sometimes inspired by courtesy 
and sometimes by interest. An amusing story was related 
to me of a little incident that occurred only the other day 
which is not without instruction at illustrating the amount 
of knowledge possessed by Anglo-Indians of the people 
among whom they have moved for years. The wife of a 
member of Parliament who has come out on a visit to India 
this year—herself as distinguished as her husband for her 
kindly sympathy in Indian welfare—-was sitting at dinner 
next to a learned member of my profession, who in the 
course of conversation, grew humorous and sarcastic by 
turns, in the fashion of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, on the 
ridiculous and outrageous pretensions of globe-trotters to 
know the country and its people better than Anglo-Indians 
who had lived in it for years. He was rattling away, well 
satisfied with himself and the impression he thought he was 
producing on the lady, when with the sweetest of smiles, 
she gently asked him how long he had been himself in 
India. Fifteen years—more or less—was the answer. I 
suppose you know well Mr.—naming a gentleman whose 
recent elevation to the Bench of one of our High Courts 
was received everywhere with pleasure and approbation. 
Of course, I do, said his brother in the same profession. 
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Oan you tell me if he has only one wife or more than one ? 
'Slowly came the answer: No, 1 fear 1 oan*t. Well, I can 
tell you ; you see I have been only a few days in the 
country, said the lady quietly, and yet I think I know a 
thing or two which you don^t. I trust my learned friend, 
who is the hero of this story, was properly grateful to the 
lady for giving him some serious food for reflection. 

MAHOMEDANS AND THE CONGRESS 

I'hen, Gentlemen, our right to the designation of a 
national body has been vindicated. It is so admirably set 
forth in an article which appeared in a Conservative 
Review —The National —from the pen of a Conservative 
who, however, speaks from the fullness of intimate knowledge 
that I cannot resist the temptation of borrowing from it: 

The supposed rivalry, says the writer, between Mussnlmans 
and Hindus Is a convenient decoy to distract attention and to defer 
the day of reform. 1 do not wish to affirm that there Is no 
antagonism between the adherents of the two faiths ; but I do most 
positively assert that the antagonism has been grossly exaggerated. 
‘Every municipal improvement and charitable work finds members 
of the two faiths working together and subscribing funds to carry it 
out. Every political paper In the country finds supporters from 
believers In both creeds. Just the same is witnessed In the 
proceedings of the Congress. The members of the Congress met 
together as men, on the common basis of nationality, being citizens 
of one country, subjects of one power, amenable to one code of laws 
taxed by one authority, influenced for weal or woe by one system 
of administration, urged by like impulses to secure like rights and to 
be relieved of like burdens. If these are not sufficient causes to 
weld a people together Into one common alliance of nationality. It Is 
difficult to conceive what would be sufficient. It is for this reason 
the organization has been called the Indian National Congress; not 
because, as many besides Mr. Keane have assumed that It claims a 
non-existent unity of race, but because it deals with rights and 
Interests which are national In character, and matters In which all 
the inhabitants of the Indian peninsula are equally concerned. 

1 think we may take it, Gentlemen, that we have 
passed through the first two stages, and that the loyalty, 
the moderation, the propriety, and the constitutional and 
national character of our mission are now established 
fceyond a doubt. But, however arduous and however 
(provoking some of the experiences of the trial through which 
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we have passed, they should not leave any trace of 
bitterness behind. For, let us not imagine that they were^ 
devoid of chastening and beneficial effects upon ourselves. 
Let us frankly acknowledge that they also noust have had 
tbeir share in contributing to add clearness to our thoughts, 
sobriety to our methods, and moderation to our proposals. 
If I might use a proscribed, but not unscriptural, phrase,, 
we must give even the devil his due. (Laughter.) 

THE ERA OF CONGRESS ACHIEVEMENT 

It is on the third stage—the era of achievement— 
that we have now entered. It is true that a majority of 
the Congress proposals do not still seem to have made 
much headway. Even as regards the proposal to separate 
the Executive and the Judicial functions, lauded by Lord 
Dufterin “ as a counsel of perfection to which the 
Government were ready to subscribe,” Government are yet 
so absorbed in admiration of it that they have not recovered 
themselves sufficiently to take action. There is, however,^ 
no reason to despair. It was once proved upon sworn 
testimony in the Bombay High Court, before the late Chief 
Justic Sir M. Westropp, that a woman required 22 months 
for parturition in the air of the province of Kattyawar. 
It is not impossible, Gentlemen, that the air of Simla may 
similarly necessitate a more than ordinarily long period of 
gestation to perfect even counsels of perfection; and 
therefore, we must possess our souls in more than ordinary 
patience, lest any precipitate pressure might occasion a 
miscarriage. {Laughter.) In one little matter, complete 
success has attended our efforts, viz.j as regards the duty 
on silver-plate. The Abkari cause is also safe in the 
custody of that redoubtable champion of whose formidable 
prowess you can form some idea, when you remember that 
it was he who so completely put to rout Mr. Goschen’s 
compensation clauses. It is a matter of no small 
congratulation to us to welcome Mr. Caine as one of our 
own delegates. He first came out to this country with a 
free and open mind on the Congress question ; with that 
fearless independence which characterizes him, and which 
alwsys, when I see him, recalls to my mind those famons^ 
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lioea of Burns: **The man of indepeDdent mind is king of 
men for a * thatHe went for his education to Aligarh. 
Thanks to Mr. Th. Beck and Sir Sjed Ahmed, he has 
come to us, not only a staunch Congressman in principles,, 
but as one of the Indian Political Agency, he has thrown 
his indomitable energy and his high-souled advocacy into 
active support of the movement. Mr. Caine can truly 
boast that, if he has not succeeded in extorting from 
Mr. Prichard and all the most zealous Abkari officers the 
confession that they are Bacchus and bis crew in disguise, 
they dare not, at least, throw off their masks while hia 
watchful eye is upon them, but must continue to do penance 
in the assumed garb of uncomfortable and uncongenial 
principles. Leaving Christian to continue his combat with 
Apollyon, it is when we come to the central proposal of tha 
Congress regarding the Legislative Councils for the purpose 
of expanding and putting life in them that we can 
congratulate ourselves on being on the verge of an 
important step. Many have been the circumstances, and 
many the forces and influences, that have contributed to 
this result. First and foremost among them is the 
circumstance that, without legal votes and legal qualifications,, 
we have had the good fortune to become possessed of a 
member of our own in Parliament. Do not imagine, 
Oentlemen, that Dadabhai Naoroji or Lalmohan Ghose has 
at length been returned. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH'S SERVICES TO INDIA 
But what member, even if we bad the direct franchise, 
could have served us as Mr. Bradlaugh has done during 
the last twelve months ? To say that the whole country ia 
grateful to him for the untiring energy, the indefatigable 
care, the remarkable ability with which he has watched 
and worked for its best interests in that House, where he 
has achieved so honorable a position for himself, can only 
most imperfectly express the depth and extent of the 
sentiments that are felt for him throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. His name has literally become a 
household word. He is raising up to himself a memorial 
in the hearts of the people of India, which will 
5 
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reflect more lustre on his name than titles and orders, 
and endure longer than monuments of brass or marble. 

(Loud cheers.) 

We have been fortunate indeed in securing the sympa¬ 
thies of such a champion. No sooner did he return to 
England than he at once proceeded to redeem the promise 
he had made on that behalf, by iotrodiicing in the House 
of Commons his India Councils Ueform Bill, drawn on 
the lines which were sketched and formulated ar the last 
Congress, and with which you are all familiar under its 
justly deserved brief designation of the Madras Scheme. 
Two important results were the immediate outcome of this 
step. The scheme which was thus propounded was in its 
nature a tentative measure, so far as its details were 
concerned 5 and it at once drew forth useful and guiding 
<5riticism. In several respects its scope was misunderstood, 
especially as regards its supposed sweeping character which 
might have been avoided, had we specified in the Congress 
akeleton sketch the restrictive limitations hedging the quali¬ 
fications of the electorate. The criticisms of men like Sir 
W. Hunter and Sir R. Garth, for whose thoughtful, 
sympathetic and friendly attitude towards Indian progress, 
we are always so deeply grateful, exposed, however, one 
defect demanding serious consideration, viz, that the 
scheme was laid on new lines, and had a somewhat 
theoretical air, which Englishmen rather fight shy of in 
practical politics. In justice to the scheme, however, it 
should be said that Sir Richard Garth put his finger on a 
possible, rather than a probable, result when he thought 
that it would enable the Hindus to submerge the other Indian 
communities. Kxperience has shown that even in a prepon- 
dering Hindu electorate, it does not happen that Hindus 
only are elected, as so many other, besides racial forces 
and interests concur in influencing the selection. If we 
may apply the lessons learnt from experience in municipal 
elections; I may mention the remarkable fact that in the 
Town Council or, what is now called the Standing 
Oommittee of the Bombay Corporation, composed of 
12 members, there have been frequently 5 Parsis, 
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:3 Europeans, 2 Hindus and 2 Mahomedans. Sir 
R. Garth^s criticism on this point, hov^ever, throws out 
a warning^ which should not be hastily disregarded. 

LORD cross’s INDIAN COUNCILS BILL 

But the next result, which the introduction of Mr. 
'Bradlaugh’s bill achieved, was gratifying in the highest 
degree. It at once dispelled the fit of profound 
cogitation, in which men at (he head of Indian affiirs are 
so apt to be lost, that they can never spontaneously recover 
from it. Lord Gross’s Indian (Councils Bill promptly saw 
^the light of day in the House of Lords. It was at once 
the official recognition of the m/sond’ etre of the Congress, 
and the first fruits of its labours. In itself, however, it 
was a most halting and unsatisfactory measure. In framing 
it, the Prime Minister and the Indian Secretary ot State 
'Seem to have been pervaded with a conception of the Indian 
people as a sort of Oliver Twist, always asking for more, to 
whom it would be, therefore, apiece of prudent policy to 
begin with offering as little as possible. The Government 
Bill may be aptly described as a most superb steam-engine 
in which the necessary material to generate steam was 
earefully excluded, substituting in its place coloured shams 
to look like it. The rights of interpellation and of the 
discussion of the Budget were granted, but the living 
"forces of the elective principle, which alone could properly 
work them, were not breathed into the organization of 
the enlarged Councils. The omission of the elective 
principle from the Bill was boldly justified by 
Lord Salisbury on the ground that 

the principle of election or government by representation was 
not an eastern idea, and that It did not fit eastern traditions or 
eastern minds. 

i wish to speak of his Lord with all the respect to 
which his high talents and great intellectual attainments 
justly entitle him; but it is not a little surprising as well 
as disappointing to find the Prime Minister of England, a 
statesman who, as Lord Ccanborne, was once Secretary of 
•Btate for India, displaying such profound igaorance of*the 
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history of the Indian people and the genius of the Indian* 
mind. The late Mr. Chisolm Ansty, a man of immense 
erudition, once pointed out at a meeting of the East India* 
Association in London, that: 

We are apt to fori^et In this conatry when we talk of preparing’ 
people In the East by education, and all that sort of thing, for 
municipal government and parliamentary government, that the Bast 
Is the parent of municipalities Local selt-government In the widest^ 
acceptation of the term Is as old as the Bast Itselt. No matter what 
may be the religion of the people who inhabit what we call the Bast, 
there is not a portion of the country from west to east, from north to 
south, which Is not swarming with municipalities, apd not only so,, 
hut like to our municipalities of old, they are all bound together as 
In a species of network so that you have ready-made to your hand 
the framework of a great system of representation. 

Sir H. Maine has shown that the Teutonic Mark waS' 
hardly so well organized or so essentially representative as 
an Indian village community, until the precise technical' 
Eoman form was engrafted upon it. {Cheers,) 

LORD SALISBURY’S ATTITUDE ON INDIAN COUNCILS BILL. 

But leaving village communities alone, what do we 
find at the present day over the whole country but alk 
sorts and conditions* ot people, from the highest to the 
lowest, meeting together and transacting the business of 
their numberless castes, in assemblies which, in their 
constitution and their mode of working, are the exact 
prototypes of the Saxon Witans, from which the English 
Parliamentary institutions have sprung. It is true that 
circumstances never allowed the representative genius of 
the people to develop forms and organizations for higher 
political functions. But it is no less true that the seed 
and the soil are there, waiting only for the skilful hand and 
the watchful mind^ which we of the Congress firmly believe 
we have secured in the presence of Englishmen in this> 
country. The disdainful attitude of Lord Salisbury as to our 
aptitude for representative institutions need, however, bring 
no despair to our minds. His late Chief, Lord Beaconsfield, 
once said of him on a memorable occasion that he was a 
man who never measured his phrases or his sweeping' 
assertions. On the contrary, I draw an augury of good) 
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^ope from his proaouacemeot aad that made hy his son 
(Lord Hu^h Cecil that: 

"the Indian was not only a good government but it was probably 
the best conceivable government that the population could possibly 
live under. 

Oq the ere of the passing of the great English Reform 
"Bill, the Duke of Welliogtoo, then the Tory Prime 
Minister, proclaimed in the same House of Lords that the 
•existing constitution of the House of Commons was perfect 
^nd that the wit of man could not a priori have devised 
anything so perfect. The declaration was received by the 
Liberals as a sure portent of victory; and the Reform Bill 
was passed within little more than a year after. 1 trust 
^hat the Salisbury pronouncement may prove prophetic in 
«the same way. {Cheers,) 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH’S INDIAN COUNCILS BILL 

It is needless to discuss Lord Cross’s perfunctory 
measure any further; even with the amendment which 
(Lord Northbrook succeeded in getting accepted, it left 
the House of Lords in the same liteless condition in 
which it entered. As soon as it reached the House of 
^Commons, Mr. Bradlaugh fastened on it at once. It 
was true that he had got there his own Bill, but Mr. 
Bradlaugh is a master of parliamentary tactics inferior, 
if to any, only to Mr. Gladstone. He at once perceived 
that the supreme struggle was to be no more between one 
scheme and another, between territorial electorates or 
Local Boards but that every nerve would have to be 
'Strained and every resource husbanded to obtain in the 
•first place recognition of the elective principle. That 
secured, everything else would follow in its own good 
time. With a masterly comprehension of the situation, 
he placed before the House amendments to the Bill, 
directed to substitute the process of election for that of 
nomination. 'Fhe Bill and the Amendments have, however, 
all gone the way of the majority and the Session closed 
without the opportunity of discussing them. ProBting, 
diowever, by the lessons in which the experience of the last 
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twelve mootbs was prolific both without and within the* 
walls of Parliament, Mr. Bradlaugh has bit upon the* 
notable expedient of ploughing with Lord Cross’s heifer. 
He has already introduced a new Bill, based on the same 
lines as Lord Cross’s Bill, but vivifying it by the aflSrmation 
of the principle for which we are fighting. That Bill wilb 
be laid before you for your consideration. It will be for 
you to deal with it in your wisdom. However you may 
decide, of one thing I am certain that you will maintain 
the character for moderation, sagacity and practical good^ 
sense which you have so arduously acquired by your self- 
sacrificing and noble labouis during the five years of the 
existence of the Congress. It is not for me to anticipate 
your verdict. But I am sure you will allow me, out of roy 
anxious ^olicitude for the triumph of the cause we have^ 
also earnestly at heart, to state the reasons which to my 
mind make so imperatively for the acceptance of the new 
draft in which I cannot but recognize the statesmanlike^ 
craft and thorough knowledge of the shifting phases of 
English politics which Mr. Bradlaugh so eminently possesses 
and which, as we all earnestly pray, promises to place him 
at no distant date in the front ranks of politicians in office, 
as he already is in the front ranks of those not in office. 

VICEREGAL OPINIONS ON THE INDIAN COUNCILS BILL. 

The old draft, admirably devised in some respects— 
with many virtues and a few faults—has not proved 
congenial to the English political mind, averse to new 
departures, and looking askance at the theoretical air of 
perfection. I’he new Bill has, on the other hand, all the 
elements of success in its favour. Its most striking merit 
is that it gathers round it the cautious, the carefully 
weighed and responsible opinions of some of the best 
Viceroys we have ever had. Lord Northbrook has 
pronounced in favour of a properly safeguarded application- 
of some mode of election. The righteous sympathies of 
the Marquis of Ripon are as warmly with us as ever and his* 
great authority weighs on the same side. Still more valuable, 
as coming from a Viceroy who left only the other day, is 
the measured and calculated approval which Lord Dufferin^ 
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has recorded in a despatch, in referring to which I hope 
1 am not making mjself liable to the terrors of the Official 
Secrets Act. In mentioning Lord Duffierin, I will frankly 
say that we have not sufficiently recognised the great debt 
of gratitude which we owe to him in this respect, partly, 
1 believe, through ignorance and partly through misappre- 
ciation of the course he adopted to neutralize opposition 
against the measures he recommended. An unrivalled 
diplomatist, his wary statesmanship was apt to asi^ume the 
hues of the craft of which he is so accomplished a master. 
He sought an occvision when he could launch his proposals 
without provoking disagreement, endeavouring rather to 
conciliate it. The epoch makiug St. Andrews’ Dinner 
of 1888 offered him the needful opportunity. He knew 
Scotchmen and their matter-of-fact character, so inimitably 
delineated by Charles Lamb. He knew, as that charming 
essayist tells us, that: 

surmises, guesses, misgivings, halt Intufttcns, partial illumt- 
nations, dim Instincts, embryo conceptions bad no place in their 
brain or vocabulary. 

He drew before his hosts a vivid and alarming picture 
of imaginary Congress proposals of 

an Ideal authoritatively suggested of the creation of a representative 
body or bodies, In which the oflScIal element shall be in a minority,, 
who shall have what is called the power of the purse and 
who, through this instrumentality, shall be able to bring the 
British executive Into subjection to their will. 

But while his excited and valiant hosts rushed off*, 
crying Scotchmen to the rescue, to tilt at windmills, 
he quietly threw in a sympathetic recognition of our just 
and legitimate aspirations and proceeded to record a minute 
in which he substantially packed up the veritable Congress 
proposals. In this Despatch, Lord DuffVrin has briefly 
described his sch'^me as a plan for the enlargement of the 
Provincial Councils, for the enhancement of their status,, 
the multiplication of their functions, the partial introduction 
into them of the elective principle and the liberalization of 
their general character as political institutions. At this 
year’s St. Andrews’ dinner, Sir Charles Elliott eulogized 
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Lord Dufferin's speech as epoch-makiog and fixiog the 
bouods aod limits of our demands: * So far and no further/ 
We are quite content to go as far; we have never asked to 
go very much further. We may, therefore, fairly infer 
from Sir Charles Elliott’s speech that he is in accord and 
sympathy with the main underlying principles of Lord 
Dufferin’s scheme and we can, therefore, congratulate the 
people of Bengal on their good fortune in possessing a 
ruler whom we can justly claim to be a true Congresswalla 
at heart. (Laughter and cries of “ Oh / Oh ! 

LORD LAN8DOWNE AND MACAULAY’S PROPHETIC WORDS 

I will not speculate without official sanction on the 
•views of the present Viceroy. But I may permit myself to 
remind yon that it was to Henry, Marquis of Lansdowne, 
that Macaulay dedicated those speeches, in one of which 
dipping far into the future, he spoke about the future 
Government of India in that noble passage with which 
we are all familiar: 

The destinies of our Indian Empire are covered with thick 
darkness. It is difficult to form any conjecture as to the fate 
reserved for a State which resembles no other in history 
forms by itself a separate class of political phenomena. The laws 
which regulate its growth and decay are still unknownvto>U8. It 
may be that the public mind of India may expand under oxrr'system 
till it has outgrown that system ; that by good governmertt we 
may educate our Subjects into a capacity tor better government; 
that having become instructed in European knowledge they may in 
some future age demand European institutions. Whether such a 
^ay will ever come I know not. But never will I attempt to avert 
or retard it. Whenever it comes, It will be the proudest day in 
English histoiy To have found a great people sunk in the lowest 
depths of slavery and superstition, to have so ruled them as to have 
made them desirous and capable of all the privileges of citizens 
would indeed be a title to glory all our own. 

The dawD of that day which Macaulay foresaw in dim 
but prophetic vision, is now breaking on the horizon; the 
curtain is rising on the drama which unfolds the vista to 
that title to glory. Let us earnestly hope that the 
present illustrious bearer of the great historic name of 
Lansdowne who, by a wonderful ordering of events, has 
DOW come to rule over us, may watch the glowing streaks 
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of light with generous sympathy and may preside over the 
march of events with timely aud provident statesmanship. 

{Loud cheers) 

Gladstone’s ounion on the Indian councils bill 

This weighty concensus of the best Viceregal opinion 
which I have pl>iced before you, in favour of the principle 
of the new draft, we may expect to be backed up by the 
potent voice of that Grand Old Man whom we reverence, 
oot only as the greatest parliamentary leader of modern 
times but as the individual embodiment of the highest 
conception of moral and political duty which Cnglish 
statesmanship has reached in the 19th century. You are 
aware that Mr. Btadlaugh has recently declared that he 
was authorized to say that the course pursued by him in re¬ 
ference to the Government Bill, in endeavouring to obtain 
a recognition of the elective principle, was approved by Mr. 
‘Gladstone who intended to have supported him by speech. 
It would re(][uire considerations of overpowering force, 
indeed, to persuade us to any course by which we might run 
the risk of losing such an almost certain pledge of 
■ultimate victory. {Cheers) 

WORK OF INDIAN DELEGATES IN ENGLAND 

Another potent factor has come into existence within 
this year, which is calculated to help us mateiially—if we 
confine our efforts to the simple issue of election versus 
nomination in the force of iCnglish public opinion which 
without undertaking to pronounce on questions of detail, 
has now declared itself to a very considerable extent em¬ 
phatically in favour of the vital principle of election. The 
credit of informing the English mind and stirring the 
English conscience on this momentous question belongs to 
that small band o^ noble workers who were appointed at 
the last Congress to plead the cause of India before the 
great English people in their own country and who cheer¬ 
fully crossed the seas in obedience to such a call of duty, 
without counting jjhe inevitable cost and sacrifice. The 
task which they undertook was a formidable one 5 they 
have discharged it in a manner of which it is difficult to 
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speak too highly. Of the leader of that band I caonot 
trust myself to speak with sober moderation, when I 
remember that it is to his genius we owe that flash of light 
which pointed out the creation of a body like the 
Congress, as fraught with the promotion of the best 
interests of English rule in India. I know there are 
numerous claimants for the credit of the idea, but if I may 
be pardoned for employing the rudely forcible language 
ot Carlyle: 

The firepan, the kindling, the bitumen were his own; but the 
lumber ot rags, old wood and nameless combustible rubbish (for all 
is fuel to him) was gathered from hucksters and of every description 
under Heaven. Whereby indeed hucksters enough have been 
heard to exclaim : Out upon It, the fire is mine. 

He brought to bear upon his new enterprise the same 
zeal and fervour combined with thoughtful judgment that 
he has unsparingly bestowed for so many years upon the 
cause to which he has devoted his life. His presence on- 
the Congress Deputation entailed a further sacrifice and 
affliction, for which we can offer no consolation or reparation 
except our deepest and most respectful sympathy. In his- 
great and noble mission, Mr. Hume {loud cheers) had the 
entire co-operation of a man of no ordinary powers and 
capacity. The rare and unrivalled power of oratory which 
we have learned to admire in Mr. Surendraoath Banerjea^ 
{cheers) —for it is of him 1 speak—never shone with more 
brilliant effect than when he was pleading the cause of his 
countrymen at the bar of (he English people, with a fire 
and energy that exhoited universal respect and admiration. 
They had a powerful co-adjutor in my friend Mr. Eardley 
Norton, who has known so well how to make splendid use 
of the heritage of great thoughts and noble deeds which 
he received from his distinguished father. Mr. Mudholkar 
from the Central Provinces did yeoman seivice in the 
same cause, and his sober and thoughtful eloquence did 
not carry less weight than that of his brilliant colleagues. 
There is no need for me to say anything of the services of 
Sir William Wedderburn, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and our 
other friends in England. But I cannot allow this oppor¬ 
tunity to pass without grateful acknowledgment of the 
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UDceaBing toil, the prodigious energy and the organizing 
capacity contributed by Mr. William Digby. The delegates 
assembled here might render no inconsider able service to 
our cause if they exert themselves to stimulate by thousands 
and tens of thousands the circulation of the 0 ougress paper 
entitled India^ started under the auspices of our British 
Committee and conducted with such marked ability by 
him and which has done and promises to do, more and 
more, such incalculable benefit to the object we have at 
heart. I’he result of the English campaign clearly shows 
the wisdom of the new plan of operation suggested by 
Mr. Bradlaugh. It seems to me that success is well 
within our reach, if we resolutely apply ouraelves to obtain 
in the fiist instance at least, the recognition and applica¬ 
tion of the principle of election in the organization of our 
Legislative Councils. Let us then strive for it with the 
sagacity of practical men who have not learnt in vain the 
lessons taught by English political history and who know 
the value of moderate, gradual and substantial gain. 

INDIAN BUDGET IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 

To the many reasons which have been set forth in 
Congress after Congress, proving the imperative need of 
reformed Councils, another has been now added. 'Fhe 
discussion of the Indian Budget in the House of Commons 
was always more or less of a sham, but it was a sham for 
which the officials of the India Office thought it at least a 
matter of decency to shed a tear of remorse. But now 
Sir John Gorst has boldly and candidly declared in his 
place in the House that there need be no sham regret at 
all; that if anything, it was rather to be hoped and wished 
for, that the House of Commons should not waste its time 
over the weary farce. {Shame^ ahame ) It is now officially 
declared that it is right and proper that Parliament should 
—to use Mr. Yule’s happy way of putting it—throw “the 
great and solemn trust of an inscrutable Providence 
back into the hands of Providence to be looked after as 
Providence itself thinks best with such grace as Providence 
may choose to pour on the heads of Sir John Gorst, hia- 
heirs, successors and assignees. I think you will agree 
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with me that when the responsible advisers of the Crown 
on Indian matters propound doctrines of such a character, 
it is high time that we should raise our united voice to 
demand Local Councils possessing some guarantees for 
energy and efficiency. {Cheers.) 

CONGRESS VOICE : A CRY IN THE WILDERNESS ? 

It has been said that our united voice is the voice only 
of a certain portion of the people and not of the masses, 
and that it is even then the voice of indifference and not of 
urgency and excitement. These remarks are intended to be 
cast as matters of reproach against the Congress; properly 
understood they constitute its chief glory. If the masses 
were capable of giving articulate expression to definite 
political demands, then the time would have arrived, not 
for consultative Councils but for representative institutions. 
It is because they are still unable to do so that the function 
and the duty devolve upon their educated and enlightened 
compatriots to feel, to understand and to interpret their 
grievances and requirements, and to suggest and indicate 
how these can best be repressed and met. History tenches 
us that such has been the law of widening progress in all 
ages and all countries, notably in England itself. That 
'function and that duty which thus devolve upon us, is best 
discharged, not in times of alarm and uneasiness, of anger 
and excitement but when the heart is loyal and clear and 
reason unclouded. It is, I repeat, the glory of the Congress 
that the educated and enlightened people of the country 
seek to repay the debt of gratitude, which they owe for the 
priceless boon of education, by pleading and pleading 
temperately for timely and provident statesmanship. 
\Cheers.) 

FAITH IN ENGL4ND 

I have no fears but that the English statesmanship 
will ultimately respond to the call. I have unbounded faith 
in the living and fertilizing principles of English culture and 
English civilizations. It may be that, at times, the prospect 
may look dark and gloomy. Anglo-Indian opposition may 
look fierce and uncompromising. But my faith is large, 
•even in Anglo-Indians. As in the whole universe, so in 
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individualB, in communities, there is a perpetual conflict 
going on between the higher and lower passions and 
impulses of our nature. Perhaps some of yon have read a 
little novel called Dr. Jekjll and Mr. Byde, the plot of 
which hinges on the conflict between the two sides of a man's 
nature, the higher and the lower, embodied, each for the 
time being, in a separate and distinct individuality, if the 
lower tendencies are sometimes paramount in the Hydes of 
Anglo-Indian Society, if as our last President Sir W. 
Wedderburn said, the interests of the services are antago¬ 
nistic to and prevail over the interests of the Indian people, 
it is still the oscillation of the struggle ; it is still only one 
side of the shield. They cannot permanently divest them¬ 
selves of the higher and nobler uatuie which, in the end, 
must prevail and which has prevailed in so many honorable, 
distinguished and illustrious instances. They are after 
all a part and parcel of the great English nation, bone of 
their bone, and flesh of their flesh, and they must even work 
along the main lines of that noble policy which Great 
Britain has deliberately adopted for the government of this 
country. When, in the inscrutable dispensation of 
Providence, India was assigned to the care of England, one 
can almost imagine that the choice was oflered to her as to 
Israel of old : 

Behold I have placed before you a blessing and a curse; a 
blessing, It ye will obey the commandments of the Lord your God ; 
a curse. It ye will not obey the commandments of the Lord your 
God but go after other aods whom ye have not known. 

All the great forces of English life and society, moral, 
social, intellectual, political, are if slowly, yet steadily and 
irresistibly, declaring themselves for the choice which will 
make the connection of England and India a blessing to 
themselves and to the whole world for countless generations. 
Our Congress asks but to serve as a modest handmaid 
to that movement, asks but to be allowed to show 
the pits and the falls, asks but to be allowed to join 
in the blessing which England will as surely earn 
as there is an Eternal that maketh for righteousness". 
(Cheers.) 
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SIR CHARLES DILKE ON THE CONGRESS 

I appeal to all true English men—to candid friends as 
well as to generous foes—not to let this prayer go in vain. 
It may be that we sometimes speak in uncouth and 
outlandish ways, it may be that we sometimes stray in 
some confusion of thought and language ; still it is the 
prayer of a rising, growing and hopeful nation. I will 
appeal to them to listen to the sage counsels of one of 
the most careful and observant of their modern politicians 
who, like the prophet Balaam called, I will not say, 
exactly to curse us, has, however, blessed us utterly. In 
his ** Problems of Greater Britain/’ Sir Charles Dilke 
thus sums up his views on the Congress : 

Argument upon the matter 1b to be desired but not invective, 
and there Is bo much reason to think the Congross movement 
really represents the cultivated Intelligence of the country, that 
those who ridicule It do harm to the Imperial Interest of Great 
Britain, bitterly wounding and alienating men who are justified In 
what they do, who do it In reasonable and cautious form and who 
ought to be conciliated by being met half way. (Cheers) The 
official class themselves admit that many of the natives who attack 
the Congress do so toj.Ingratiate themselves with their British 
rulers and to push their claims for decorations. (Hear^ hear) 
Our first duty In India Is that of defending the country against 
anarchy and Invasion, but our other greatest duty la to learn how to 
jlve with what Is commonly called the Congress movement, namelyi 
with the development of that new India which we have ourselves 
created. Our past work in India has been a splendid taski 
splendidly performed, but there is a still nobler one before us and 
one larger even than that labour on the Irish problem to which our 
public men on both sides seem too much inclined to give their 
whole attention. 

So careful an estimate of the work and spirit of the 
Congress movement cannot but commend itself to all 
thoughtful minds. 

However that may be, our duty lies clear before us to 
^0 00 with our work firmly aud fearlessly but with 
moderatiou aud, above all, with humility. If we might be 
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^permitted to adopt those noble words of Cardinal Newman^ 
we may say: 

Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead thou me on ! 

The night is dark and I am far from home, 

Lead thou me on ! 

Keep thou my feet, 1 do not ask to see, 

The distant path, one step's enough for me. {Cheers^ 



Seventh Congress — Nagpore —1891 


MR. P. ANANDA CHARLU 

F riends and Fellow-Citizens,—T thank yon most 
warmly for making me take the Presidential Chair 
on this occasion. That chair has narrowly missed a far 
higher honour than I can do to it, owing to two unforeseen- 
occurrences. One of these occurrences is, that the Hon’ble 
Pundit Ajoodhia Nath is unfortunately, for both you and 
me, not a Madrasi. Were it not that he generously 
abdicated the dignity in favour of Madras, I should gladly 
have avoided the danger of accepting a situation that 
would draw me into comparison with that unselfish, whole^ 
hearted, intrepid and outspoken apostle of this great 
national movement. {Cheers.) But in this world 

of imperfections and of complex considerations, duty 
does not always fall on the fittest shoulders and there ia 
the additional reason that the unanimous mandate of the 
country compels my obedience. 

The second occurrence I allude to as the cause of my~ 
standing here to-day is, that iny friend Dewan 
Bahadur Subramaniya Iyer has been raised to a seat on 
the High Court Bench of Madras. At the first blush, 
this may seem a matter for regret; but from the point 
of view from which I regard it, it affords reason for 
congratulation rather than for regret and that even so far 
as the Congress is concerned ; or does it not give us another 
and eloquent proof that, where other merits exist, active 
service in the cause of the public does, by no means, clash 
with the equally honourable ambition of obtaining high 
office as a public servant. Mr. Subramaniya Iyer’s is the 
rare case of one who had not deliberately stood aloof 
from all public movements, with the possible prospect of 
entering Government service and who, allured away 
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from the call of public duty by the first iostalment of Goy- 
ernment pstrooage, returued to that duty, as cheerfully 
and as actively as before and who has been nevertheless 
again selected to fill a high place in the official hierarchy 
of this country. With a scrupulous regard for the 
demands of both the vocations, he took particular care that 
neither suffered by reason of the other, or on account of 
the other. Therefore, I assure you that, without mean* 
ing that I hope adequately to fill his place as the President 
of this great National Assembly, it should be a matter of 
rejoicing to the Congress that another of its prominent 
workers should have been elevated to the most dignified 
office, as yet open to indigenous talent under the British 
administration of this country. 

TRIBUTE TO THE DEAD 

These personal considerations remind me of the 
loss—the irreparable loss—which the Congress has sus¬ 
tained, since its last sitting, by the lamented death of 
Mr, Charles Bradlaugh. He was the redoubtable champion 
who brought within the domain of practical politics one 
of the foremost subjects in the Congress programme. 
Till Mr. Bradlaugh, who may without exaggeration be- 
described as an embodiment of universal benevolence, 
befriended our cause with his characteristic unselfishness, 
all our pathetic appeals for a forward step in the direc¬ 
tion of reforming our Legislative Councils remained a 
veritable cry in the wilderness; and the fact that, upon 
his death, even Lord Cross's halting measure was dropped, 
puts this beyond all doubt. 

It is a matter for deep sorrow that Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh's useful career was cut short before he could 
redeem oven his guarded promise to us, that he hoped 
to carve and shape a step or two in the uphill work 
that lay in front of us—a work of such magnitude and 
importance as to make him weigh most scrupulously the 
words he used. There is little prospect of any one man 
proving to us the tower of strength that he unquestionably 
was, during the short time that we had the benefit of his 
lively sympathy and unremitting efiort. We have, indeed 
€ 
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beed slow to erect a memorial suited to bis grSat merits 
aud his unpurchased services in our cause; and our 
unfriendly critics have not been slow to make capital out 
of this seeming apathy. In the Presidency from which 
I come, famine and its attendant evils are, within 
my personal knowledge, chiefly answerable for this 
seeming remissness in the fulfilment of our duty—a duty 
which, as we view it, consists in a recognition of the work 
of that unflinching advocate of the people^s rights, not 
merely by the moneyed few but also by that far larger 
class to which he belonged and of which be was proud to 
declare that be reckoned himself as one. Our monsoons, 
Gentlemen, have begun to give signs of improvement, 
though after a very long delay. May this improved state 
of things bring in thousands of small contributions which, 
tiny like the rain drops individually, may in the aggregate 
fill to overflowing the coffers of the many Bradlaugh Com¬ 
mittees in the land. I have little doubt that this earnest 
appeal will meet with a ready, wide and adequate response 
before many months are over. 

I shall next invite you, brethren, to join me in paying 
« similar loving, though mournful, tribute to the memories 
of two distinguished men who had figured as the chairmen 
of Congress Reception Committees and of whom death has 
robbed us since our last session—Raja Sir T. Madhava 
Rao, K.C S.I., and Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, the latter of 
whom is, I think, better described and wider known under 
that title which is a tribute to his profound scholarship 
and varied leaiuing, than by the distinctions of Rai 
Bahadur and of Rajah—distinctions which came to him 
too late to add any lustre to bis already brilliant fame. 
Our sincere gratitude is due to them for the eloquent ex¬ 
position of the views of the Congress Party which their 
speeches as Chairmen embodied and for the prominent 
part they took in the sittings of the Congress which they 
so heartily ushered in. 

MR. A. 0. HUME’S SERVICES TO INDIA 

One more sincere friend of India, happily living 
4ind breathing in our midst and meriting our warmest 
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>a(*koowl0dgment, remains yet to be named—our General 
Secretary, Mr. A. 0. Hume. (Cheers) Through good report 
and through evil report and at the sacrifice of health, 
money, well-earned ease, and peace of mind, he has steadily 
and earnestly adhered to his labour of love in the progres¬ 
sive interests of the people of this country, and he has thus 
earned not only our love and gratitude, but I hope also the 
love and gratitude of our children and children's children. 
(Loud cheers,) 

He has recently given us warning that he contem¬ 
plates an early retirement from his Indian field of labour— 
a retirement which involves the resignation of his office as 
the General Secretary of the Indian National Congress. 
This, we must confess, has come upon us as a surprise, 
though we had no business to be unprepared for it. This 
uopreparedness is in the main traceable to the habits 
generated in us by the monopolising character of British 
Indian rule which, taking upon itself all the solicitudes 
and almost all the responsibilities of the administration of 
the country, has given but little occasion for the develop¬ 
ment in us of the capacities and aptitude necessary for 
facing with confidence a sudden emergency. If this were 
the second or third session of the Congress, I should des¬ 
pond and shudder at the inevitable consequences. But 
thanks to his indefatigable exertions and his prophetic 
sagacity, he has coupled his warning with the inspiriting 
assurance that one great work of the Congress has been 
accomplished ; that its programme has been built up aud 
promulgated; that the present seventh session is needed, 
not so much to discuss new subjects as to put the seal on 
all that its predecessors have done; and that it completes 
one distinct stage of our progress. 

WHAT MR. A. O. HUME SAYS 

These are, without doubt, noble and encouraging 
words, and every syllable of them deserves our earnest 
attention. Let us look back on our career. What was 
our task at starting ? In the words of our General Secretary: 

a great work had to be done—ve had to clear our own ideas and 
then make them clear to our opponents;—to thresh out by 
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persistent disoassion the wheat ot our aspirations from the great 
body of chaff that must. In the very nature of things^ have accom>- 
panied It. We had to find out exactly what those reforms were 
which the country, as a whole, most desired ; we had to evolve and 
formulate a clear and succinct programme—to erect a standard 
around which, now and for all time, until that programme Is* 
realized, all reformers and well-wishers of India could gather; and 
we had to place that programme on record In such a form that neither 
foreign autocrats nor domestic traitors could efface Its pregnant< 
lines, 

or read into those lines a meaning that they were not 
intended to convey. 

EARLY YEARS OF THE CONGRESS 

Now, let us note how we were a mere handful;, 
numbering leas than four score when we started on our 
national mission ; how at that moment it was little more 
than an untried, though cherished, idea that we should 
strive to mitigate, if not eradicate, race-prejudices, to 
disarm creed-antipathies and to remove provincial jealou¬ 
sies, and how, by that achievement as a means towards 
an end, we wished to develop and consolidate sentiments 
of national unity. Let us next note that when, under the 
impluse then given to our renovated national instincts, we 
met next year in Calcutta that ripe scholar and sober 
antiquarian. Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, declared that he saw 
in the assembly before him the commencement of the 
realisation of the dream of his life, viz , to witness the 
scattered units of his race come together, coalesce and 
stand welded into one nation. Then came our session in 
Madras and there we succeeded in blotting out the stigma 
that one part of our country was “ benighted and we 
exhibited the spectacle of a gathering, more considerable 
in numbers, more representative in composition, more 
adequate in the proportion of the Muhammadan contingent, 
more cordial in feeling, more in unison with the name of 
this institution, wider in basis and altogether a nearer 
approximation than had till then been attained to the 
conception of a nationality in that sense in which alone 
that word has a meaning in political parlance. On the 
impregnable basis which that gathering illustrated, the 
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'subseqaeot sessioos of the Ooogress were constituted, and 
our success has been great and signal. 

18 THE CONGRESS NOT ‘‘NATIONAL”? 

To detract from the worth and significance of the 
well-knit, ever-expanding phalanx kno^vn as the Indian 
National Congress, a desultory controversy was raised 
'round the word nationality —a controversy at once learned 
and unlearned, ingenious and stupid, etymological and 
ethnological. Now a common religion was put forward as 
the differentia ; now a common language ; now a proved or 
provable common extraction ; and now the presence of the 
privileges of commensality and inter-conjugal kinship. 
These ill-considered and ill-intentioned hypotheses have, 
one and all, fallen to the ground, and no wonder for the 
evident circumstance was lost sight of, that words might 
have divers acceptations—each most appropriate for one 
purpose, and, in a like degree, inappropriate for other 
purposes. In my view the word nationality should be 
taken to have the same meaning as the Sanskrit Prajah^ 
which is the correlative of the term Rajah—the ruling 
q)ower. Though like the term Prajah, it may have various 
significations, it has but one obvious, unmistakable meaning 
in political language, viz., the aggregate of those that are 
(to adapt and adopt the words of a writer in the 
National Review )— 

citizens of one country, subordinate to one power, subject to one 
supreme Legislature, taxed by one authority, Influenced for weal or 
woe, by one system of administration, urged by like impulses to 
secure like rights and to be relieved of like burdens. 

It is in reality a potential class. In the first place, it 
has for its central stock—like the trunk of a tree—the 
people who have for ages and generations settled and 
domiciled in a country, with more or less ethnic identity 
at bottom and more or less unified by being continually 
subjected to identical environments and to the inevitable 
process of assimilation. In the next place it gets added to, 
from time to time, by the accession of other peoples—like 
-scions engrafted on the central stem, or like creepers 
attaching thereto—who settle in the country in a like 
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maoner, and come under the many unifying influences^ 
already referred to, though still exhibiting marks of 
separateness and distinctness. Affirm this standard and 
you have an Indian nation. Deny it and you have a 
nation nowhere on the face of the earth. {Cheers) 

TESTS OF NATIONALITY 

A common language, a common religion, inter-dioing, 
and inter-marriage are, without doubt, potent auxiliaries. 
These help, no doubt, by affording facilities for 
co-operation and by rendering easy the attainment of 
common objects. But, for all that, they are at best inseparable 
accidents, and it betrays a grievous obliquity of judgment 
to esteem them as constituting the very essence of what is 
understood by the term nation. We began, proceeded and 
have persevered up to this day on the tacit assumption 
that such is the correct doctrine, and let us continue to 
exert ourselves on that principle at least as a working 
definition ; because, by pursuing such a course, and within 
the short period of seven years, we have accomplished the 
great and palpable fact that the Hindu and Mahomedan 
populations of this country—long separated from one 
another—long divded by parochial differences—long kept 
apart and estranged from one another by sectional and 
sectarian jealousies—have at last recognised one another as 
members of a single brotherhood, despite the many 
differences that still linger. 'Phis is a magnificent product 
of the Congress as a mighty nationalises. The part it has 
already played in this direction is, indeed, glorious, and 
I am sure you will not charge me with holding Utopian 
views if on the basis of what has been achieved and in 
view to the vital interests involved, I venture to predict 
that through the agency of the Congress far more intimate 
relations, and far closer forms of kinship are in store for 
ns in the not remote future. 

CONGRESS ACHIEVEMENTS 

[f this, brethren, is the subjective benefit we as the 
members of the Congress have secured, what have we to 
show as its objective results? I need not accumulate facia 
to make this clear. Let us first recall to our minds that 
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when we met at Bombay in the first year of our existence^ 
we were referred to by the then head of the Indian 
Government only as an infiuential and intelligent body. 
Let ns next remember that, when last year we assembled 
in the capital of this Empire, the present head of the 
Ipdian Government stamped and labelled us as an 
established constitutional party, carrying on a legitimate 
work with legitimate instruments and according to 
acknowledged methods. This is much for an Indian 
Viceroy to accept, though it is open to doubt whether 
we have received all our due, and whether we do 
not, correctly speaking, correspond to a more numerous, 
more influential aud more favoured party in England. Not 
only was there the change of opinion about ourselves, 
but there has been a distinct step taken hy the authoritiea 
on the lines we have chalked out for reform. What waa 
Lord Cross's India Bill but a confirmation of our views 
and a response—though a falteripg respone—to our 
chorus voice. May we not also justly take credit for the 
labours (such as they were) of the Public Service 
Commission aud the consequent raising of age for 
candidates to the Indian Covenanted Service, the inaugura¬ 
tion of the policy of a larger recruitment of the 
Uncovenanted Service from the natives of this country, 
the creation . of a Legislative Council for the‘ N.-W. 
Provinces, and a marked improvement in the class or 
quality of members selected for all the Legislative 
Councils in the country ever since. These are 
unmistakable evidences of our objective achievements^ 
and I think, Gentlemen, they are such as we may well 
be proud of. 

MR. yule’s view of PARLIAMENTARY CONTROL 
But, notwithstanding all these grounds for congratulat¬ 
ing ourselves, the lamentable fact remains that in 
regard to our higher claims, little beyond lip-concession 
in this country, and a half-hearted and halting measure 
(now shelved) in the Imperial metropolis, has as yet fallen 
to our lot. We may work ever so long in this country^, 
the prospect does not seem to brighten ; and the real cause 
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may chiefly be that, the Qovernment ia India has no 
power; the Council in London has no power ; the House 
of Commons has the power, but it refuses or neglects to 
exercise it as Mr. Yule asserted from his place as the 
President of our Session at Allahabad. 

There is ne doubt that Mr.' Yule’s last disjunctive 
sentence means more than he wished to convey. Nor did 
he intend all that is signified by his statement that six 
hundred and fifty odd members, who are bound to be the 
guardians and protectors of India’s rights and liberties 
have thrown the great and solemn trust of an 
inscrutable Providence back upon the hands of Providence 
to be looked after as Providence itself thought best. 
Mr. Yule himself made this clear when he virtually 
told us almost immediately after that the inembers of the 
House of Commons had not time enough, and infoimation 
enough, on the questions that came up before them to be 
able to judge rightly. 

EDUCATE THE BRITISH PUBLIC 

What then is the remedy ? On whom is it incumbent 
to seek and secure the remedy? The answer has been 
given that the remedy lies in instructing the British 
public and in raising their level of information regarding 
Indian affairs to the standard of usefulness. The further 
answer has been given that the duty of seeking and 
securing that remedy lies primarily on ourselves, secon¬ 
darily, on the British voting and thought-leading public, and 
finally, on their accredited representatives who constitute 
the House of Commons. In partial discharge of these 
duties we have maintained the British Congress Com¬ 
mittee, composed of earnest and generous souls working 
gratuitously for us, with a talented Secretary in Mr. Digby, 
whose well-informed, timely and earnest efforts in our 
behalf are the admiration of our friends and a thorn in 
the ribs of those of our foes, who endeavour to gain a 
point by deluding an uninstructed public with false and 
ill-founded representations. No words of mine are neces¬ 
sary to bring home to you the fact that a more capable, 
elf-denying, and benevolent body of men never put their 
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' shoulders to a pbilanthropio work in our interests, and 
that a larger measure of success was never achieved 
than was accomplished by them, with their circumscribed 
opportunities and with many other demands on their time 
and attention. There are abundant signs that their 
numbers will increase, and that the sphere of their influ¬ 
ence and usefulness will widen, provided we do, as 1 shall 
presently show, what is expected of 00 . A second agency, 
which has come into being and which is entirely due to 
British generosity, is the Indian Party formed in the House 
of Commons itself. Mr. Charles Bradlaugh was its brilliant 
centre-piece and since death filched that priceless jewel from 
us, the setting has remained with the socket still to be filled 
in. Here, again, it depends on ourselves whether that gap 
is to be adequately filled, and that body is to receive in 
the requisite measure accession of strength in numbers and 
influence; or whether we are to be thrown back a quarter 
of a century, and find ourselves in the pre-Bradlaugh, pre- 
Congress, and pre-Ripon days of apathy, obscurity and 
inert resignation. (iVo, no.) 

A CONGRESS IN LONDON 

The anxious and well-considered advice of the British 
Congress Committee, and the mature opinion of the 
members of the Parliamentary Indian Party, concur in 
urging us to change the venue —to transfer our operations 
to London itself. Members of our body who have 
already rendered yeoman service in England as our dele¬ 
gates before the British piiblic, are of the same mind. Any 
doubt that may still linger must be dispelled by the 
fact that, although Lord Dufferin, as the head of the 
Indian Government, urged the wisdom and desirability of 
adopting some form of the elective principle in the constitu¬ 
tion of our Legislative Councils, his recommendation, 
based—be it noted—on his personal grasp of local condi¬ 
tions, has been burked ; and that even the makeshift of a 
limping substitute for it, in the shape of Lord Cross's 
India Bill, has been shelved and pigeon-holed no one 
’^'koows for how long, no one can tell with what motives. 
Tn the face of such a fate having overtaken the suggestions 
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of the moat cautious, diplomatic, and wary Viceroy wo 
have had, can we expect that either the present Viceroy, 
albeit he has put his seal of approval on ns as a constitu¬ 
tional party, or any of his successors, will so far discount 
their self-respect as to court a similar summary and un¬ 
ceremonious treatment of their proposals ! It seems to me 
that the cumulative force of all these considerations points 
unmistakably to the absolute necessity of translating our¬ 
selves to London with the Congress banner over our heads, 
emblazoned with the figure of the Union Jack, as much 
for indicating our aims and objects as for fanning away 
from the delegates, assembled under its shade, all the noxi¬ 
ous exhaltations from those foul mouths which impute to 
as seditious intentions and anti-English proclivities—as 
if, forsooth, the leaders of the Congress, who are 
the outcome of the British rule and whose very 
existence depends on the maintenance of the British 
power in India, could be so irrational as to adopt the 
suicidal policy of lopping off the very branch on which 
they stand. 

This momentous step of holding a meeting in London 
we can neither avoid nor postpone; and I entreat you to 
resolve it earnestly in your minds, and to resolve right 
manfully to do what you finally find to be your plain duty. 
In regard to this step, I do not say that there are not 
serious difficulties to overcome. One great barrier—the 
dreaded social ostracism—^is not to be got rid of by mere 
rhetorical outbursts. The question deserves our most 
serious consideration. 

it has to be soberly and dispassionately noted whether 
the restrictions as to the countries we could visit were not 
more stringent by far in the earliest times than ever after ; 
whether many regions originally tabooed in express terms 
in the Smrithis, were not in later days tacitly taken out of 
the category of forbidden land for an Aryan to enter; 
whether, in so far as a sea voyage is concerned, a distinction 
has not been drawn between the north and the south of 
India on the ground of custom ; and whether, where the 
custom had existed, it was not allowed to be unobjection- 
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able and perfectly compatible with being within the pale of 
Hinduism; and whether, lastly, and above all, there is not 
ground for the conclusion that the stringency of the rules 
in the Smrithis has been authoritatively declared to admit 
of relaxation in so far as the Grihasta is concerned though 
not in the case of those who, vowing to consecrate them¬ 
selves to a life of piety, practically release themselves 
from social and political duties and obligations, and are 
therefore denied the immunities held out to those who 
labour for and in such society. 

If we decide in the affirmative, infinite will be our 
credit. If in so deciding it we are forsaken by our kith 
and kin, it will still be considerably to our credit that we 
have made a heroic sacrifice for the sake of our country 
and in the interests of those very kith and kin who may 
be so cruel as to cast us off. But such social persecution 
and banishment cannot continue for ever. Our cause 
is so just and righteous, our principles and methods 
of action so loyal and upright, our opportunities of 
doing good so many and varied, that in the long run 
even our worst enemies will learn to find in us their 
best friends, and such of our kinsmen as estr4Dge 
themselves from us will, I believe, gladly associate with 
us again and restore to us the social privileges that they 
temporarily withhold from us. Such is my belief, judging 
from precedent in other, yet analogous, departures. But 
if the worst should happen, there is already the beginning 
of a Congress-caste fundamentally based on Hinduism and 
substantially in accord with its dictates, and such a visita¬ 
tion as a determined social banishment lasting for any 
length of time would only tend to cement that caste more 
closely together and to greater purpose. Thus would it be 
possible to form the nucleus of a daily multiplying and ex¬ 
pansive fraternity, and it would soon be seen at large that 
by social union with it there is much to gain in matters 
mundane and little to lose in interests truly spiritual. 

PROBABLE RESULTS OF A LONDON SESSION 

Should we succeed in bolding a session in London, 
and thereby secure seats for elected members in our 
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Legislative Councils, that in itself would give us much 
indirect help in pushing on internal reform. A decent 
interment of rather moribund laws, virtually dead but 
lingering only to thwart, and the introduction of fresh 
laws to give an impulse to the betterment of our social 
condition, are now hopeless impossibilities. The Govern¬ 
ment fight shy of them, and nominated members who take 
their clue from that Government are equally timorous. If, 
however, this quiescence is departed trom in any instance 
under the existing system, the Government and the mem¬ 
bers that lead themselves to the departure at once fall 
victims to calumnious abuse and unpopularity; for it is 
quite possible for a minority to raise a powerful cry and 
give it the character of a popular outburst of indigna¬ 
tion. As matters stand, no means exist for gauging 
the popular feeling for or against the measure. News¬ 
papers have too often given an uncertain sound, and 
Commissions to take evidence cannot sit long enough, and 
examine a large enough number of witnesses, to be sure 
that a correct conclusion has been reached. If, as we 
propose, elected members should have seats among our 
legislators, the problem would be fairly solved. Men 
seeking election would find it necessary to present them¬ 
selves with such proposals as in their view might be accept¬ 
able to the popular mind, and the fact of their being 
elected or rejected would in many cases afford conclusive 
proof, whether the legislation proposed was well-timed or 
•not, in harmony with popular feeling or at variance with 
it. Should any dispute arise as to whether a legislative 
measure proponed is popular or otherwise, the member in 
charge of it, and members in favour of it, might resign 
their seats and seek re-election on that very measure, 
while the Government, not identifying itself with the 
^measure, would without incurring any odium be able to 
allow useful legislation to go on or to be tried, respecting 
matters which its solicitude, not to be misunderstood and 
not to incur unpopularity, might make it avoid. 

EDUCATE THE MASSES 

Whatever may be our decision as to the duty of 
sending a gallant contingent to London to make up the 
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session of the Congress there, it is nndoubtedly imperative 
On ns to penetrate to the masses here more than hitherto, 
and deeply imbue them with the spirit of the Congress, 
which is only another name for national sentiment. 
{Cheers,) The impression is still prevalent that as yet the 
effect ot our efforts in this direction has been only slight, 
and we have done little more than to scratch the outer 
skin and to awaken the spasmodic enthusiasm of our uu- 
anglicised brethren. Let us approach them with all the 
energy and fervour that we have hitherto brought to the 
Congress platform, but which energy and fervour—so far 
as the Indian field is concerned—will not on the present 
scale be necessary for that purpose in future quite apart 
from the question whether we should close our Congress 
labours in India for a time. 

Whether we resolve to rest on our oars or not, it 
becomes our bounden duty all the same to go more amid 
the masses and to saturate their minds with the aspirations 
of a united nationality. There is another very sohd 
reason for such effort. It involves the fulfilment of a 
trust; for constituting the upper strata of the Indian 
society, we have first caught the light of the enlightened 
West—as mountain tops catch the first glimpses of the 
rising sun. But, unlike those glimpses, that light will not 
descend to the lower strata of our society unless we actively 
transmit it from a sense of duty and a sense of honor. 

Let us impart to our people, as we are in righteous* 
ness bound to do, our conviction that they should cease 
to look upon the British rule as the rule of a foreign 
people. We should ask them to look upon our British 
rulers as filling a gap that has existed in our national 
economy—as taking the place once held by the Kshatria, 
and as being therefore part and parcel of the traditional 
administrative mechanism of the land. 

Let us not heed the sinister cry that we shall 
thereby drag the people of this country into discussing 
politics—into paths they are supposed never before to 
have trodden. For our part we shall only act up to the 
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undoubted right involved in the fact that we are Eng¬ 
land's subjects; and, as regards our countrymen at large, 
they will only be brought back to those privileges, which— 
unquestioned by authority and with the full knowledge 
of authority—our ancestors are recorded to have enjoyed 
in their Samsaths, Sabhas and Ootwaraa in the days 
treated of in that grand old epic the Mahabharata. 

CONCLUSION 

Genthmen, I am deeply thankful to you for the 
patient and indulgent attention you have accorded to 
me. Our British rulers have indeed withheld from us 
the privilege of demonstrating our love and loyalty towards 
our Sovereign Lady, the Empress Queen, by fighting her 
battles as volunteers under the British flag, but we have 
still some consolation left in the fact that ** peace hath her 
victories no less renowned than those of war The 

Congress platform is the field on which such bloodless 
triumphs are to be won, and though as yet we have had 
but a small measure of success, there is ground for hope in 
what the poet sings : 

What freedom's battle once began, 


Though bathed oft, is ever won. 

We, as the pioneers of the movement, may attain little 
more than the satisfaction of upholding what is right and 
protesting against what is wrong; but succeeding 
generations will reap the fruit of our labours and will 
cherish with fond remembrance the names of those who had 
the courage and the humanity, the singleness of puropse 
and the self-sacrificing devotion to duty, to work for the 
benefit of posterity in spite of calumny and persecution and 
great personal loss. Men such as these may attain no 
titles of distinction from Government, but they are nobles 
by the right of an earlier creation They may fail to win 
honour from their contemporaries as the truest apostles, but 
they are priests by the imposition of a mightier hand ** 
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whea their life's work is done) they will have that 
highest of all earthly rewards—the sense of having left 
their country better than they had found it—the glory of 
having built up into a united and compact nation the 
divers races and classes of the Indian population, and the 
satisfaction of having led a people sunk in political and 
social torpor to think and act for themselves, and strive to 
work out their own well-being by constitutional and 
righteous methods. {Loud and continued cheers) 
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INTRODUCTION 

B rother delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 

The position, which by your unanimous voice you 
have called me to fill, is a most distinguished and 
honourable one. I am proud to fill it, and I trust that 
with your help and by your forbearance, I may be able to 
discharge the duties which will be required of me as the 
President of the Eighth Indian National Congress 
adequately and satisfactorily. {Cheers.) Those duties, as 
all of you who have attended our Congresses before know, 
are heavy and onerous in the extreme, and I appeal to yon 
to deal out to me, in the same spirit in which you dealt 
out to ray predecessors, such help and indulgence as may 
be needed by me. 

A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE CONGRESS WORK DONE 

You have been reminded that I have the honour to be 
the person who inaugurated the Congress movement in 
Bombay in the year 1885, as its first President. It is 
singular coincidence that the Bombay meeting was held on 
this very day, the 28th of December. The first cycle of 
our existence thus commenced on the 28th December, 
under my humble presidency, and ended with the 
presidency of my friend Mr. Ananda Charlu, who so kindly 
proposed my election. The second cycle begins on the 
same day seven years afterwards, again under my humble 
presidency. At the first Congress there were only a few 
of us assembled together, but as I pointed out at the time, 
there were various causes which prevented a larger muster. 
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These, however, who assembled there on that occasion, 
were animated by a sincere desire to make the movement 
a snccess and fully determined that it should be so li 
hard work could effect it. And 1 appeal to those assem* 
bled here to-day to say wbetLer that movement has been 
a success or not. {Applause.) Year after year we have 
met, each meeting vying with its predecessor in the number 
of delegates attending it, in the sacrifices which the 
delegates made to attend it, in the energy, zeal and 
determination with which the business was passed through, 
and the moderation which throughout characterised thn 
proceedings before the Congress. There can be no doubt 
—say what those who do not view our proceedings with 
friendly eyes may—that the Congress movement has been 
a success and a conspicuous success. The persons to 
whom 1 have referred have been troubling their brains 
from almost the very commencement of the movement to 
find out how it is that this movement, which they are 
pleased to call only a nativemovement, has been such 
a success. And they have hit upon one of the causes, 
which they have iterated and reiterated, in season and out 
of season, as the cause of the success of the Congress, 
namely, the influence over us of that great man Allan 
Octavian Hume. {Loud and prolonged cheers.) That Mr. 
Hume possesses and has exercised a vast amount of 
influence ovf*r the Congress movement, and over each 
single Congress which has met, is a fact. We are not only 
not ashamed to acknowledge it, but we acknowledge it 
with gratitude to that Gentleman, and we are proud of his 
connection with the Congress. {Cheers.) But the move¬ 
ment is only to some extent, and 1 may say, only a limited 
extent, due to the influence which Mr. Hume has exercised 
over us. It is not the influence of this man or of that 
man or of any third man that has made the Congress 
what it is. It is the British professors who have discoursed 
eloquently to us on the glorious constitution of their 
country; it is the British merchants who have shown to 
us how well to deal with the commodities of our country • 
it is the British engineers who have annihilated distance 
and enabled us to come together for our deliberation from all 
7 
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parts of the empire; it is the British planters who have shown 
ns how best to raise the products of our soil; it is all these, 
in other words, it is all the influeuces which emanate from 
British rule in India that have made the Congress the 
'Success it is. (Cheers.) The Congress is a mere manifes¬ 
tation of the good work that has been done by all those 
to whom I have referred (and I ought also to have referred 
to the British Missionaries who have worked amongst us); 
and all that we wish by this movement to do is to ask the 
British public, both in this country and in Great Britain, 
that without any strain on the connection which exists 
between Great Britain and this country, such measures 
may be adopted by the ruling authorities that the griev¬ 
ances under which we labour may be removed, and that 
we may hereafter have the same facilities of national life 
that exist in Great Britain herself. How long it will take 
us to reach the latter end no one can tell; but it is our 
duty to keep the hope of it before us, and keep reminding 
our British fellow-subjects that this hope shall always be 
with us. (Cheers,) 

CONGRESS AND SOCIAL REFORM 

Some of our critics have been busy in telling us 
thinking they knew our affairs better than we know them 
ourselves, that we ought not to meddle with political 
matters, but leaving politics aside devote ourselves to social 
aubjects and so improve the social system of our country. 
I am one of those who have very little faith in the public 
'discussion of social matters; those are things which, 
I think, ought to be left to the individuals of a community 
who belong to the same social organisation to do what 
they can for its improvement. We know how excited 
people become when social subjects are discussed in public. 
Not long ago we had an Instance of this when what was 
called the Age of Consent Bill was introduced into the 
Viceregal Legislative Council. 1 do not propose to say 
one word as to the merits of the controversy that arose 
over that measure, but I allude to it to illustrate how 
apt the puhlio mind is to get agitated over these social 
matters if they are discussed in a hostile and unfiriendly 
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'Spirit ia public. But to show to you that those who 
• organised the Congress movement had not lost sight of the 
•question of social reform, I may state that when we met in 
Bombay for the first time, the matter was discussed 
threadbare with the help of such distinguished social 
reformers as Dewan Bahadur Raghunatha Rao of Madras, 
Mr. Mahadev Govind Ranade, and Mr. Krishnaji Lakshman 
Nulkar of Poona, Mr. Norendra Nath Sen, and Mr. Janaki- 
•nath Ghosal of Calcutta and others. The whole subject 
was considered from every point of view, and wo at last 
came to the conclusion with the full consent and concur¬ 
rence of those distinguished men that it would not do for the 
Congress to meddle itself, as a Congress, with questions of 
social reform. At the same time we also came to the 
xsonclusion that those gentlemen who were anxious in a 
friendly spirit to discuss their own social organizations 
should have an opportunity of doing so in the Congress 
hall after the business of the Congress should be over. 
The principal reason which actuated us in coming to 
that conclusion was that at our gatherings there would 
attend delegates following different religions, living under 
different social systems, all more or less interwoven with 
their respective religions, and we felt it would not be 
possible for them as a body to discuss social matters. 
How is it possible for a Hindu gentleman to discuss with a 
Farsi or a Mahomedan gentleman matters connected with 
Hindu social questions ? How is it possible for a Mahomedan 
gentleman to discuss with Hindu and Parsi gentlemen 
matters connected with Mahomedan social questions ? And 
how is it possible for a Pars! gentleman to discuss with 
Hindu and Mahomedan gentlemen matters connected with 
Parsi social customs ? We thought, and I hope yon will 
agree, that we were right that under the circumstances all 
we could do was to leave it to the Hindus and the Maho- 
medans, Parsis, and other delegates to discuss their 
respective social matters in a friendly spirit amongst them¬ 
selves, and arrive at what conclusions they pleased, and if 
possible to get the minority to submit to the views of the 
majority. {Cheers) I may point ont that we do not all 
understand in the same sense what is meant by social 
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reform. Some of us are aoxious that our daughters should' 
have the same educatioo as our sous, that they should go 
to universitieB) that they should adopt learned professions; 
others ^ho are more timid would be content with seeing 
that their children are not given in marriage when very 
young, and that child widows should not remain widows 
all the days of their lives. Others more timid still would 
allow social problems to solve themselves. It is impossible 
to get any common ground even as regards the members 
of the same community, be it Hindu, Mahomedan or Parsi, 
with respect to these matters. Thus it was that social 
questions were left out of the Congress programme ; thus- 
it was that the Congress commenced and has since remained, 
and will, 1 sincerely trust, always remain as a purely 
political organisation devoting its energies to politicab 
matters and political matters only. I am afraid that those 
whether belonging to our own country or to any other 
country, who find fault with us for not making social' 
subjects a part of our work, cherish a secret wish that 
we might all be set by the ears, as we are all set by 
the ears by the Age of Consent Bill, and that thua 
we might come to an ignominious end. They mean us- 
no good, and when we find critics of that description 
talking of the Congress as only fit to discuss social 
problems, I think the wider the berth we give them, the 
better. (^Cheers.) 

RELATION BETWEEN SOCIAL AND POLITICAL REFORMS 

I, for one, have no patience with those who say we 
shall not be fit for political reform until we reform our 
social system. I fail to see any connection between the 
two. Let me take, for instance, one of the political reforms- 
which we have been suggesting year after year, viz.y the 
separation of judicial from executive functions in the same 
officer. What possible connection can there be between this, 
which is a purely political reform and social reform ? In 
the same way, take the Permanent Settlement which we 
have been advocating, the amendment of the law relating^ 
to forests and other such measures ;—and I ask again, what 
have these to do with social reforms? Are we not fit for 
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‘them because our widows remain unmarried and our girls 
are given in marriage earlier than in other countries ? 
because our wives and daughters do not drive about with us 
visiting our friends ? because we do not send our daughters 
'to Oxford or Cambridge ? (Cheers,) 

TRIBUTE TO THE DEAD 

It is now my sorrowful duty to officially announce 
to you that death has been busy amongst the ranks of 
‘Congressman during the year just passed. Standing on 
this platform and speaking in this city, one feels almost 
an overpowering sense of despair when one finds that the 
familiar figure and the beloved face of Pandit Ajudhianath 
is no more. We mourned for him when he died, 
we have mourned for him since; and those of us who had 
the privilege of knowing him intimately, of perceiving his 
kindly heart, his great energy, his great devotion to the 
Congress cause, and the sacrifices he made for that cause, 
will mourn for him to the last. With Pandit Ajudhianath 
has passed away that other great Congress leader, Mr. 
George Yule. These were the two most prominent figures 
in the Congress held in this City in 1888: Pandit Ajudhia¬ 
nath as the Chairman of the Reception Committee; Mr. 
Yule as the President of the Congress. It was my singular 
good fortune to have been the means of inducing both these 
(gentlemen to espouse the Congress cause. 1 was here in 
April 1887, and met Pandit Ajudhianath, who had not 
then expressed his views, one way or another, with regard 
to Congress matters. I discussed the matter with him. Ho 
listened to me with bis usual courtesy and urbanity, and he 
pointed out to me certain defects which he thought existed 
in our system ; and at last after a sympathetic hearing of 
over an hour and a half, he told me he would think of all I 
had said to him, and that be would consider the matter 
carefully and thoroughly and then let me know his views. 
I never heard anything from him from that time until bn 
the eve of my departure for Madras to attend the Congress 
of 1887. I then received a letter from him in which he said 
i had made a convert of him to the Congress cause, that 
4ie had thoroughly made up his mind to join us, that ke 
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was anxious to go to Madras himself, but that illness 
prevented him from doing so, and he sent a message 
that if it pleased the Congress to bold its next sessioa 
at Allahabad in 1888, he would do all he could to make the 
Congress a success. And you know—certainly those of 
you who attended know—what a success he did make of it. 
Our venerable President of the Reception Committee of 
this present Congress has told ua the difficulties which had 
to be encountered to make that Congress a success, and 
I do not belittle his services or those of any other worthy 
Congressman who worked with him at that Congress when 
I say that it was owing to Pundit Ajudhianath's exertions- 
that that Congress was the success it was. 

When it was time to select a President for recomend* 
ation to the Congress of 1888, it was suggested to me, I 
being then in England, that I might ascertain the views of 
Mr. George Yule and ask him to preside. I accordingly 
saw him at his office in the City, and had the same kind of 
conversation with him as I had the year before with 
Pandit Ajudbianth. He also listened to me kindly, court¬ 
eously and sympathetically, and asked me to give him all 
the Congress literature 1 had. 1 had only the three 
reports of the Congress Meetings of 1885, 1886 and 1887, 
and I sent these to him ; and to my great joy, and as it 
afterwards turned out, to the great benefit of the Congress,, 
Mr. Yule came to see me at my bouse and told me that he 
entirely sympathised with the cause, and that if elected to* 
be the President of the Congress of the year, he would be 
proud of the position and would do what he could for ns. 
Those who had the good fortune to attend the Congress- 
of 1888 know how manfully and how well he sustained 
the duties of his position; bow he pointed out that 
the chief plank in the Congress platform—namely, the 
reform and re-constitution of the Legislative Councils 
of this county—was by no means an invention on 
the part of the Congress; tb4it that point had received 
the attention and had been favourably considered and 
spoken of by that marvellous English statesman, Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. He told us that we 
were treading on the footsteps of that great man, uadi 
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that if we perseyeriogly stock to our colours, sometime 
or other we should get what we wanted. From that 
time to the day of his death Mr. Yule worked with us,, 
gave us his valuable advice and helped us considerably 
as regards our working expenses. Pandit Ajudhianath,. 
as you know, from the time he joined the Congress,, 
worked early, worked late, worked with the old, worked 
with the young, never spared any personal sacrifices, so- 
that he might do good to his country and to the 
Congress, and his lamented death came upon him wheu 
he was coming back from Nagpore after having 
worked there for the success of the Nagpore Congress 
of last year. Those who ever so slightly knew Pandit 
Ajudhianath and Mr. Yule will never be able to forget 
the great services which those gentlemen rendered to tho 
Congress cause. 

From Madras we have the sad news of the death 
of Salem Ramaswami Moodeliar. He was an earnest 
worker and did yeoman service to the cause of his country. 
In 1885, he was one of a band of three who were deputed 
to go to Great Britain during the then general elections r 
bis colleagues being Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar of Bombay, 
and Mr. Manomohun Ghose of Calcutta, and these three 
devoted men vied with each other as to who could do the 
most work for the benefit of bis country. Salem Kama- 
swami Moodeliar served on the Public Service Commission,, 
and we all know the bitter disappointment be felt when the 
Secretary of State for India did not carry out what he had 
hoped he would, namely, accept the recommendations of 
the Public Service Commission as a whole. There were 
some recommendations of the Commission which Salens 
Bamaswami Moodeliar and those who worked with him 
did not approve; but in order that the recommendationa 
of which they approved might be carried into effect, he 
and his colleagues gave in their adhesion to them, and all 
joined in signing the report. I remember that the report 
did not give any satisfaction to the country at large. 
We had discussions on the subject at the Congress of 1888,. 
and some of us were very anxious that that report should 
be disavowed, and that we should by a resolution tell th& 
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Ooveroment that the recommendations of the Commission 
did not come up to our expectations at all. Salem Rama*^ 
awami Moodeliar advised us not to agitate the matter then, 
but to wait until the Secretary of State’s orders were out. 
If, he said, the Secretary of State accepted those 
recommendations, the matter might well be allowed to rest 
for some years to come ; but if he did not do so then he, 
Ramaswami Moodeliar, would be the first to re-open the 
question and carry on the agitation to the end of his life, 
if necessary. He was a sagacious and courageous man 
and in him the Congress has lost a leader of eminence and 
earnestness. Tn Madras, we have also lost G. Mahadeva 
Chetty and Ramaswamy Naidu, both earnest Congress 
workers, and they will be missed by their Congress friends 
and acquaintances. In Bengal, we have had two heavy 
losses by the death of Prannath Pandit and Okhoy Coomar 
Dass. Prannath Pandit was the worthy son of a worthy 
father, the late Mr. Justice Sambhoonath Pandit—the first 
native gentleman who was appointed to the Bench of 
the High Court;—and though he died young, he was of 
great service to his country and to our cause, and had 
he been spared he would have done still greater services. 
Okhoy Coomar Dass was a younger man still, but his 
energy was great, and as a public man he oirtshone many 
of his contemporarips in Lower Bengal. It was due to 
him that many abuses in our Courts of Justice were 
exposed, and it was due to him that Howrah owes its 
•standing Congress Committee. We grieve for all these 
spirits who have passed away from us, and I would beg 
leave, on behalf of this Congress, to express to their 
respective families our respective and reverential 
-condolences in the great loss that has overtaken them. 

Sorrow shared is sorrow soothed,” says the old adage, 
and if that be a fact, I have no doubt tliat our sympathy 
will go somewhat towards assuaging the grief of 
their families. 

REFORM OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

Gentlemen, I must now proceed to call your attention 
to subjects more exciting, though with the exception of 
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a couple of them, I am not in a position to say, they are 
more cheerin;!:. The first piece of cheering news I have 
is that Lord Cross’s India Councils Bill, after delays which 
seemed to many of us to be endless, has at last passed 
through the House of Parliament and received the Royal 
assent. From what we have been able to gather from the 
speeches delivered by the Viceroy during bis tour in 
Madras, it would seem that the rules under which the Act 
is to be given effect to, are now under the consideration 
of the Government of India. We all know that the Afet 
in terms does not profess to give us much, but it is 
capable, I believe, of infinite expansion under the rules 
that are to be framed. If those rules are framed in the 
spirit in which the present Prime Minister of England 
understood the Act was framed, and what he said was 
assented to by the then Under-Secretary of State for India, 
namely, that the people of India were to have real 
living representation in their Legislative Council—if those 
rules are framed in the spirit of true statesmanship such 
as one would have confidently expected from Sir Thomas 
Munro, Mountstuart Elphinstone, Lord William Bentinck, 
and a host of other distinguished Anglo-Indian statesmen 
who have made British India what she is—I have no doubt 
we shall all be glad to put away the first plank in our 
Congress platform, namely, the reform and reconstitution 
of the Legislative Councils. The spirits that seem to be 
abroad just now in this country, however, do not seem to 
me to give a very hopeful augury as to these rules. 1 Am 
afraid that some of our rulers have been possessed with the 
idea that we have been progressing too fast. It is a great 
pity that this should be so. But if these rules do not 
come up to,our expectatioas, Gentlemen, we must go on 
with our agitation and not stop until we get what we all 
think, and we all believe and, what is more, what otir 
rulers themselves have taught us to believe, we have a 
right to get. (Cheers.) 

'DADABHAI NAOROJl’s RETURN TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 

Another cheering event to which I have to call atteil- 
Ttion is the return of our leader, our revered leader, 
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Dadabbai Naoroji {thee cheeks) to sit in the House of 
Commons as member for Central Finsbury. You all 
know it had been hoped that he would be able to come 
out from England to occupy the position 1 am now occupy¬ 
ing. We all looked forward to his presence amongst us 
with hopefulness and trust and with great satisfaction, 
because, if he had been with us we could have shown to 
him, face to face, that our confidence in him is just as 
high as it ever was. We could have told him, by word^ 
of mouth, of the great joy which spread throughout tho 
length and breadth of India when the news of his return- 
to the House of Commons was received, of the anxiety 
with which we watched the fate of the election petition 
which was presented against his return, and how glad we 
were that it was at last withdrawn. And he could have 
carried back with him to England our message of grati¬ 
tude to the electors of Central Finsbury {cheers)^ and have 
shown them that in electing him as their representative 
they had also elected a representative for the people oh 
India in the House of Commons. {Cheers.) Untortunately 
bis opponent. Captain Fenton, had presented that bateluh 
petition and just at the moment that Mr. Naoroji was to 
have made his preparations to come out to India, it waa 
fixed to be heard. Mr. Naoroji had to stay. 1 here waa 
a band to hand struggle, and it was at last found that the 
number of votes for the two candidates was on a level. 
Captain Fenton must have felt that if be went on any 
further his number might come down, and then Mr. Naoroji- 
would retain bis seat and Captain Fenton would have to^ 
pay all the costs. He thought discretion the better part 
of valour, and prudently withdrew his petition, each party 
paying his own costs, and the seat of Mr. Naoroji is 
now perfectly safe. And as long as this present Farlia- 
ment lasts, he will remain our member {cheers)^ and 
we shall get all the help it is possible for him to 
give us in the cause of Indian reforms. But we must 
not expect too much from him. He is but one in a 
House of 670 members, and though he will do for us 
all that prudence, good sense, vast knowledge and great 
eloquence can do; yet he is single-handed. To be strong,,. 
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he must receive all the support he cao from this country, 
and backed by that support he may be able to put our 
case convincingly before the House. But wbat we 
really want is not that our countrymen generally should 
sit in the House of CommoDS, Englishmen themselves* 
find it extremely hard to find seats there, bow 
much more must we who are black men What we 
want and have a right to get is that our countrymen should 
have the opportunity of really representing to the 
Government the views of the people of this country in thiS' 
country. What we want is that there should be responsible 
Government of India. I have always felt that the one 
great evil of the Indian administration is that our rulers 
are responsible to no one outside of their own consciences. 
That they conscientiously endeavour to do what they can 
for the good government of our country, may be accepted 
as an undeniable fact and accepted with gratitude. But it 
is not enough that our rulers should only be responsible to 
their own consciences. After all they are human beings, 
with human frailties, and human imperfections. It is 
necessary that they should be responsible to those over 
whom they have been placed by Providence to rule. 
{Cheers,) In making these observations I have not lost 
sight of tl^e fact that the Government of India in India is 
responsible to the Government of India in Westminster, 
and that the Government of India in Westminster is 
responsible to the Cabinet of the day, of which hfe ia 
invariably one of the members. 

BRITISH CABINET AND HOUSE OF COMMONS 

Nor have I forgotten that the Cabinet of the day i»* 
responsible to the House of Commons. But when you 
come to consider what this responsibility really is, I think 
you will all agree with me that I have not overstated the 
case in the slightest degree. Unless the Secretary of State 
for India happen to be a personage of exceptional force of' 
character and of j^eat determination, such as the late 
Prime Minister proved to be when be was in charge of the 
India Office, he generally, to use Burke’s language, says- 
ditto ” to the Government of India in India. The- 
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Cabinet is so troubled with the affairs of the vast British 
Empire that the members really have no time to devote to 
India as a body, and leave her to their colleague the 
Secretary of State for India. When any Indian question 
comes before the House of Commons, what do we see ? 
The Cabinet of the day has always a majority in the 
House, and it always finds supporters among its own party, 
whether they are would-be-placemen or whether they are 
country gentlemen who go to the House of Commons as the 
best club in England. {Cheers.) And in non*party matters 
- and they make it a pretence in the House of Commons 
to regard Indian affairs as matters non-party—in all non- 
party matters, the Government of the day can always rely 
npon a large amount of support from the Opposition. 
(Heer^ hear) 7'here are a few members of the House of 
Commons who make it a point to devote a portion of their 
time and energies to the consideration of Indian questions. 
But they are only a few; they have hardly any following; 
and if they press any matters on the attention of the House 
with any degree of zeal, they are voted down as bores by 
the rest of the House of Commons. {Hear^ hear,) Of 
course the case of Mr, Bradlaugh {cheers) was entirely 
different. He was a most masterful man, and by his 
niastery over his fellow-men, he attained the position for 
himself which he occupied in the House of Commons at 
the time of his death. There are but few in England like 
Mr. Bradlaugh, I am sorry to say that since the death 
of that great man we have not been able to find one who 
possesses his capacity, possesses his knowledge, or possesses 
the iufluence which he exercised over the House of 
Commons. Therefore, when you consider what the 
Tesponsibility of the Government of India is to the 
Government of England and the House of Commons, you 
will not, I think, be able to come to any other conclusion 
than that it is nil. {Hear, hear.) 

RECONSTITUTION OP LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

By the r<»constitution of the Legislative Councils on 
lines that would allow representatives of the people to be 
-elected to these Councils, the Government would be face 
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to face fvith them. They would koow, at first band, what 
the real feelings and the real grievances of the people are. 
(Hear^ hear,) They would then he able to devise measures 
which would be in consonance with the feelings of the 
people and which would get rid of their grievances. At 
present modus oj^ercmdi is this : A Secretary thinks that 
a particular measure ought to be passed, and it may be 
taken that he honestly believes that the measure uould be 
for the benefit of the country. He invites two or three 
Indian gentlemen of eminence with whom he is acquainted 
to see him. He speaks to them in private and gets their 
views, which unfortunately, in the case of these Indian 
gentlemen, generally coincide with the views he himself 
holds. {Laughter,) The measure is passed. There is a 
great cry of indignation in the country. The answer of the 
Government is—Oh, but we consulted the leaders of 
your society, and it is with their help this measure has 
been passed.’’ I hold that the time has passed for this 
sort of statesmanship. If the Government make a real 
effort to arrive at what the views of the country and people 
generally are, 1 have no doubt that they will be able so to 
shape their policy as to give satisfaction to all concerned. 
This to my mind is the chief thing that we need. 
{Hear^ hear,) In the Council, our representatives will be 
able to interpellate the Government with regard to their 
policy and the mode in which that policy is being given 
effect to. My conviction is that the weal and woe of our 
country is not so much dependent upon the Viceroy or the 
Local Governor, however sympathetic and kind, but upon 
the officials who have to administer the law and come in 
contact with the people. Until there is the right of 
interpellation granted to us in our own Councils, there will 
be no true responsibility on the part of our Govf^rnment. 
I repeat that those who are placed over us, our Viceroys, 
Governors, Lieutenant-Governors and others of lesser 
degree, are more or less actuated by the desire to do us 
good, both for their own case as well as for the sake of the 
people of the country ; but the system under which they 
work is a vicious one, and the result is, no good is really 
done. {Cheers,) 
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MORE REVENUE OUGHT TO BE SPENT ON EDUCATION 

Nov 7, GentlemeD, while a CoDBervative Oovernment 
'has giyea ns this India Councils Bill, and a Radical 
Constituency has sent one of our countrymen to the 
House of Commons, showing in the first instance some 
and, in the second, a great amount of liberality here in this 
country, we have had in a neighbouring province a policy 
adopted which has made a painfully profound sensation 
over the whole of this vast empire—a sensation which it 
will take a very long time to allay. In the first place, 
though we, in this Congress, and the country generally, 
have been pressing and pressing and pressing the 
Government not to take away the grants for education but 
to increase those grants, so far as the provinces of Bengal 
and Bombay are concerned, grants in aid of high education 
have been doomed. Government require, they say, money 
for primary education; they do not wish to spend 
money upon high education. I am not one of those who 
believe that primary education is not required. I think, 
it is as much required as high education. But I confess, 
I do not understand for a moment why it is necessary 
to starve high education in order that primary education 
may be provided for and protected. {Cheers.) Government 
ought to foster education of all kinds alike; it ought to 
spend its resources upon every kind of education 
{renewed cheeks) for the people; not only primary education 
but technical education of all kinds, and also high 
education. It is said—“You who have had and who 
appreciate high education ought to maintain it yourselves.'* 
I know of no other country in which such a thing as this 
has been said by the Government to the people they rule 
over. It is one of the first duties of the Government to 
educate the people just as it is their duty to protect them 
from thieves and robbers. {Cheers) If they tell the 
people to-day: “ Go and educate yourselves,'* why 

should they not tell them to-morrow: “ You are 
rich and can afford to keep darvaas. Go and protect 
yourselves against thieves and robbers; we will not 
do so.” {Cheers) 
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WITHDRAWAL OP TRIAL BY JURY IN BENGAL 

But the aensatioo to which I have referred, is one not 
^o much due to the doings of our Bengal and Bombay 
Oovernments as regards high education, as to the 
notification which the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has 
lately issued, withdrawing Trial by Jury in serious cases 
from the seven Districts in Bengal, where the system of 
Trial hv Jury has been in existence for some years. 
(Cries of “ Shame.") The plea upon which this notification 
has been based, is that Trial by Jury has been a Uilure as 
a means for the repression of crime. (Cries of Shame ”, 
and No, no".) Can it be said that if a Sessions Judge 
trying a case with the assistance of Assessors and without 
the assistance of a Jury acquit a prisoner, that, he is a 
failure as a means for the repression of crime ? If that 
cannot be said with regard to Sessions Judges, with what 
justice can it be said in regard to Juries ? (Cheers,) 
Those of us who have had any acquaintance with the 
subject have long left that the administration of Criminal 
Justice in this country has been extremely unsatisfactory. 
There has not been much said about it, because it affects 
people, the majority of whom are poor men—men who 
cannot make much noise. They submit to what takes 
place, grumble among their fellows and cry kismut. Now 
let us see bow the matter stands. While in Civil Cases 
the evidence is taken down in the language in which the 
witness gives it by an officer specially appointed for the 
purpose, and in Appeals the evidence thus taken down is 
made the basis ot the judgment of the Appellate Court, 
where it differs from the notes of the JudgCf in Criminal 
Cases the evidence is, as a rule, taken down by the 
presiding officer in English. lyfost of these presiding 
officers are gentlemen who come to us here from Great 
Britain. They, no doubt; try and learn the languages of 
the people they are sent out to govern, but the circumstances 
in which they are placed and the circumstances in which 
the people of this country are placed, are such that 
they are compelled to live in utter isolation from one 
another. You may read the books of a country, yon may 
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know its literature well, but uoless you have a familiar 
acquaintance with the people of the country, uulesa you> 
have mixed familiarly with them, it is impossible for you to* 
understand the language these people speak. 

“ BABU ENGLISH ” 

Why is there so much outcry about what is called 
** Bahu English” ? Many Bahus, and in this designation 
I include my countrymen from all parts of India, know 
English literature better, I make bold to say, than many 
educated men in England. {Cheers.) They know English 
better, and English literature better than many continentar 
English scholars. They know English History, as well, if 
not better, than Englishmen themselves. Why is it then 
that when they write English, when they speak English, 
they sometimes make grievous blunders ? Why is it then 
that their composition is called stilted ? Because their 
knowledge is derived from books only and not from 
contact with the people of England. If an English 
gentleman were to write a book or write a letter in the 
vernacular with which he is supposed to he most familiar, I 
am’ afraid his composition would bear a great family 
likeness to ” Babu English”. It would be “English 
Vernacular ”. It would contain grammatical mistakes 
which would even shame our average schoolboy. Let an 
English gentleman, thoroughly acquainted with the 
vernacular of a district, speak to a native of that district. 
His pronunciation would b« such that the native, even if 
educated, would find it difficult to understand him. It is 
gentlemen of this description who hear country-people, 
called as witnesses before them, give their evidence in the 
vernacular. How is it possible for them to understand 
them correctly ? How much do you think of what these 
witnesses say to the Judge is taken down correctly and' 
finds a place in the Judge’s notes ? {Little or nothing?) 

MANNER OF APPEALS TO THE APPELLATE COURT 
And when an appeal is preferred to the Appellate 
Court, it is this evidence and this evidence alone, upon 
which the Judges of that Court have to act. When the 
District Judge tries a Civil Case^ he has the plaint andif 
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'written statement translated for him into Eaglish by bia 
clerk. The evidence given before him is, as a rule, 
interpreted to him by the pleaders on either side. But 
when the same District Judge acts in his capacity as 
Sessions Judge and presides over Criminal Trials, he, as a 
rule, takes down the evidence without the aid of interpreters 
in English, and he charges the Jury, in Jury Cases, 
in the vernacular of the country. {Laughter.) The Indian 
Penal Code has been translated into all the vernaculars 
of the country, and those who know these languages 
and who know English, 1 think, are agreed that it 
is extremely difficult to make out what the vernacular 
Penal Code means; and charging the Jury in the vernacular 
means, that the Judges have to explain the Penal 
Code to them in the vernacular—a superhuman task 
almost! Again when in Civil Cases, pleaders and, 
particulary, pleaders of position are allowed a free hand as 
regards cross-examination in Criminal cases, particularly 
in cases where the accused is unable to employ pleaders of 
eminence, but is compelled to have either junior pleaders 
or mukhterSf the cross-examination of the witneeses may 
be said almost to be a farce. The presiding officer gets 
impatient in a very short time, cuts short the 
cross-examination at his own sweet will and pleasure, and in 
many cases most important facts are not elicited in 
consequence. {Hear, hear.) While in Civil Appe*alB you, 
as a rule, get a patient bearing, the argument semetiraes 
lasting for days; just think those of you who have any 
experience of these Courts, what takes place when Criminal 
Appeals are heard by Sessions Judges in the moffiussil! 
They are often taken up at the fag end of the day and 
listened to with impatience, and then is asked the almost 
invariable question, as the Judge, after hearing the appeal 
for a few minutes, is about to rise for the day : Have you 
any thing more to say ; 1 will read the papers for myself and 
give the decision to-morrw.** The Judge rises, and the 
poor man's appeal is over. Some appeals are dismissed 
and some, though this is more rare, are allowed. Again,^ 
while in civil cases there is hardly any fear of their 
being decided on facts outside the record, in criminal 
8 
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cases there is the greatest fear that oatside ioflaence 
is brought to bear upon the presiding officer. The 
thing is inevitable when you consider that the District 
Magistrate is the real head of the Police of the district 
And that all officers trying criminal cases, except the 
Sessions Judge, are subordinate to him and depend on him 
for promotion; and as regards the Sessions Judges 
themselves, they may, by the system which has now been 
introduced of dividing the Civil Service into two branches, 
^ad themselves independent of the District Magistrate one 
4ay and bis subordinate the next during the time he 
oscillates as acting Sessions Judge and Joint Magistrate, as 
not unoften happens. Again, in civil cases we have the 
right of appeal as of course, and if they are of sufficient 
value of appealing to Her Majesty in Council; in criminal 
cases we have to apply for leave, to appeal and have our 
appeal only from the Sessions Judge to the High Court, 
and from the inferior judiciary to the Sessions Judge, and 
in some cases to the District Magistrate. There are many 
other points to which attention may be called, but 1 think I 
have said enough to convince those who are not familiar 
with the matter, that I wss right when I said that the 
administration ot Criminal Justice in this country was most 
unsatisfactory. {Cheers,) The only safeguard which 
accused persons have against this system in Sessions Cases 
is Trial by Jury. (Hear^ hear,) And now the notification 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal withdraws this 
safeguard from the seven districts in Bengal where it 
existed, and the whole of India has been threatened with a 
like withdrawal. (Cries of Shame ^\) The question is not a 
provincial but an imperial one, and of the highest import¬ 
ance. I, therefore, think it is our duty to take this ques¬ 
tion up, and help our Bengal brethren to the utmost 
extent of our power to get back what they have lost, and 
to see that other parts of the country are not overtaken by 
the same f»te. (Hear, hear.) 

alleged failure op trial by jury 

Let US for the moment consider what is the meaning of 
Trial by Jury having failed as a means for the repressioa 
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•of crime*\ One of the learned Judges of the Calcutta 
(High Court who was consulted upon this matter, I refer to 
Mr. .lustice Beverly, said that he did not think that a 
•person bent upon committing a crime would stop to think 
whether, if he was detected, he would be tried by a Judge 
with a Jury or tried by a Judge with the aid of Assessors. 
'(Loud Cheers^ Judges and Juries do not sit to repress 
crime but to ascertain if crime has been committed, and 
if the Jury find that crime |bn8 been committed, the 
Judge punishes the offender. (Cheers,) It is the duty of 
the Police to see that crime is not committed, and when, 
in spite of their vigilance, crime is committed, to bring 
the offender to justice. In this country, where unfortunately 
the Police are not overscrupulous as to how they get up 
cases, Trial by Jury is the most essential safeguard against 
•injustice. Jurymen being drawn from the people 
themselves are better able to understand the language 
in which witnesses give their evidence, better able to 
understand and appreciate the demeanour of witnesses—the 
twists and turns in their answers, the rolling of their eyes, 
the scratching of their heads, and various other contortions 
of their physiognomy, which witnesses go through to avoid 
giving straight answers to straight questions—than the 
Judge upon whom, unless he be an officer of exceptional 
and brilliant talents, they are lost, (ifear, hear,) A former 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, himself a Sessions Judge 
of large experience, and therefore able to speak with 
authority on the subject—allude to the late Sir A. 
®vers Thompson—said in regard to Jurymen, that they 
were more scrupulous in accepting Police evidence than the 
Judges were, and that it was quite right that it should be 
80 . The Law allows Sessions Judges to make references to 
the High Court if they differ from the verdict of a Jury. 
These references come up before the High Court, and the 
learned Judges of that Court have before them only the 
evidence recorded in English by the Sessions Judge, the 
evidence recorded in the Court of the Committing 
Magistrate and the Judge’s charge. Though they may be 
men of brilliant talents, men of great experience, men of 
cgrest eonscientiousness. I still venture to think that it is 
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impossible for them human beings as they are—reading 
merely the dry bones of the evidence placed before them 
upon paper, to come to a correct conclusion as to whether 
the Judge was right or the Jury were right. {Cheers.) 
If they heard the evidence given by the witnesses in their 
presence, their conclusion would no doubt be accepted as 
more satisfactory, and if they differed from the Jury, it 
might be that the Jury were wrong, but under the 
present system how can that be done ? How can it be 
said that when they accept the opinion of the Sessions 
Judges, the Sessions Judges are right and the Jury 
Wrong ? And in many of these references, the High 
Courts have accepted the verdict of the Jury and differed 
from the recommendation of the Judge. (Cheers?) 
The only ground for saying that the system of Trial 
by Jury has failed is, as I understand, that the High 
Court has in some instances differed from them, and 
adopted the recommendation of the Sessions Judge. I have 
told you, it is impossible—regard being had to the limitation 
of human nature—to say with confidence, who was right 
and who was wrong; but assuming that the Jury were 
wrong in many instances, and that they had given improper 
verdicts, what is the consequence ? A few more persons> 
who would have been in jail are now free men. What 
then? Has there been any complaint on the part of the 
people of these seven districts that they went about in 
fear of their lives, because by the obstinacy and perversity 
of Jurymen, accused persons who ought to have been 
condemned to death had been set free? {Hear^ hear.) 
Did any one say that he or she regarded the system with 
disfavour or dislike or fear ? Had anyone suggested that 
the system should be abolished ? I say emphatically. No! 
No complaint reached the Government from the people 
affected that the system had failed. It is the oveiflowing 
desire on the part of the Government to do good to us that 
has been the cause of the withdrawal of this system ! Save 
us from our well-wishers, say L {Loud cheers) I could 
have understood the action of Government if there had 
been any hue and cry in the country on the subject. I 
could have understood it if any representation had come 
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from those affected to the Goverament; but under the 
•circumstances this bolt from the blue, I do not understand 
and cannot appreciate. {Loud applause,) It is said that 
Trial by Jury is foreign to this country. We who have 
cherished our Panchayat system for generations to be 
told that Trial by Jury is foreign to us, to bo told 
so at the fag end of the nineteenth century, why it 
is strange indeed ! No, no. Gentlemen—it was on our 
Panchayat system that Lord Cornwallis proceeded when 
in 1790 he ruled that we should have Trial by Jury. 
It was on that system that Sir Thomas Mrnro based 
his Regulation, which his successor promulgated in 1827. 
It was on that system that the Bombay Regulation on the 
subject was introduced, and when these Regulations were 
codified in 1861, it was on that system the law was based. 
We must have the system extended to the whole country 
and not withdrawn from any part of it, and we must 
therefore join together and agitate on the subject from one 
end of India to the other, and say that this notification, 
which has given rise to so much discontent, was not required, 
and that it should be withdrawn, and withdrawn as 
speedily as possible, and the policy of which it is the 
outcome, reversed. (Loud applause,) 

EUROPEAN ALOOFNESS PROM THE CONGRESS MOVEMENT 
1 am afraid, Gentlemen, I have detained you longer 
than I should have done. {Cries of JVb, no and go on ^\) 
I have but a tew more words to say and these I shall say 
as briefly as I can. I said at the outset that the Congress 
movement has been a great success, but it behoved us all 
to make it even a greater success than it is. During the 
Jury agitation in Bengal I was greatly pained, more 
pained than I can describe, by one of the apologists of the 
Government saying openly in his paper that the agitatioA 
against the Jury Notification was of no account 

because it was only a “ native agitation and that no 

Europeans had joined it. As a matter of fact, 1 know from 
personal knowledge that a great many very respectable and 
independent gentlemen in Calcutta joined the movement 
^nd cordially sympathised with it. But supposing it had 
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been otherwise ? This same apologist has, day after day,, 
pointed out that the withdrawal of Trial by Jury, in these' 
seven Bengal districts, in serious cases does not in any 
way touch Europeans or European British subjects. If he 
is right in this, it is a matter of no surprise that Europeans^ 
have not joined the movement. But because Europeans 
have not joined the movement, is a movement of the people 
of this country to be despised ? Is our voice not to be 
listened to, because forsooth to that voice has not been 
added the voice of our European fellow-subjects ? (Hear^ 
hear^ and cheers) We would welcome, welcome with 
open arms, all the support which we can get from our 
European fellow-subjects. I believe that so far as the 
non-official Europeans are concerned, their interests and ours 
in this country are the same; we all desire that there 
should be a development of the resources of the country 
and that there should be enough for all who are here, 
whether for a time or in perpetuity. {HeaVy hear,) But 
apart from that, why is our voice to be despised ? It is we 
who feel the pinch ; it is we who have to suffer, and when 
we cry out, it is said to us: “0 ! we cannot listen to you; 
yours is a contemptible and useless and a vile agitation, 
and we will not listen to you.” Time was when we natives 
of the country agitated about any matter, with the help of 
non-official Europeans, the apologists of the Government 
used to say triumphantly : ** This agitation is not the 

agitation of the natives of the country, but has been got up 
by a few discontented Europeans; don’t listen to them, it 
is not their tiue voice ; it is the voice of these Europeans.” 
But now we are told : “Don’t liwten to them, it is their 
own voice and not the voice of the Europeans.” {Shame.) 
It is said that such reflections should be published by 
responsible journalists pretending to be in the confidence 
of our rulers. I hope and confidently trust that these are 
not the sentiments by which any administration in India 
is actuated. 

[ hope and trust that when we make respectful 
representations to the Government, they will be considerecl 
on their own merits, whether we are joined in ouir 
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mgitation by our European fellow-subjectS) or whether we 
stand by ourselves ; and in order that these representations 
of ourS) not only on the Jury question, but on other 
questions which touch us, may succeed, it is necessary 
that we in our Congress should work and work with a wilL 
It is not enough that you should come from long distances 
and be present at the annual sittings of the Congress. It 
is necessary, when you go back to your respective provinces 
and districts, that you should display the same zeal and 
interest there. It has been the habit to leave the whole 
of the Congress work to the Secretary. We go back to 
our districts and sleep over it, and leave the Secretary to 
do all he can for the business, in the shape of getting 
money, and then when it is time for the Sessions to be 
held, we put on our best clothes, pack up our trunks and 
go. But that is not work. Let us all on our parts act 
zealously and make sacrifices ; without money it is 
impossible to be successful in anything. Let each of us go 
back and help our respective Secretaries; let us try 
and get as much money as we can for the succesa 
of the cause. {Hear, hear.) 

You all know that our cause has the support of some 
distinguished men in England, who form what is called 
the Congress Committee in England. They are willing to 
give us their services unstintingly, ungrudgingly, but you 
cannot expect them to give their servicf^s to us at their own 
expense. You cannot expect that the necessary expenses 
required for the hiring of rooms, for the printing of papers, 
for the despatch of telegrams, and all other things necessary 
for carrying on the great cause, shall be paid out of their 
own pockets. We must do our best to support them ; we 
must do our best to support the cause ; and if we are true 
to ourselves, if we are true to our principles, if we are true 
to our country, be assured that in the fulness of time all 
that you require from the benign Government of the 
British nation, all that you seek from them to make you 
true citizens, will be given to you by that nation. 
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DADABHAI’S INTEREST IN THE PUNJAB 

L adies and gentlemen—I need not aay how 

deeply I feel the honoar you have done me by 
electing me a second time to preside over your delibera¬ 
tions. I thank you sincerely for this honour. In the 
performance of the onerous duties of this high position 
I shall need your great indulgence and support^ and 
I have no doubt that I shall receive them. {Applause.) 

I am much pleased that I have the privilege of presid¬ 
ing at the very first Congress held in Punjab) as I had at 
Calcutta in 1886. I have taken, as you may be aware, 
some interest in the material condition of Punjab. In my 
first letter to the Secretary of State for India, in 1880, on 
the material condition of India, I took Punjab for my 
illustration, and woiked out in detail its total annual 
income and the absolute wants of its common labourer. 
As to the loyalty of the Punjabis—Hindus, Sikhs, or 
Muhammadans—it has proved true through the most fiery 
ordeal on a most trying and critical occasion. {Applause) 

The occasion of this Session of the Congress in 
Punjab has been a most happy coincidence. On Punjab 
rests a double responsibility, one external and one internal. 
If ever that hated threatened invasion of the Russians 
oomes on, Punjab will have to bear the first brunt of the 
battle, and contented under British rule, as I hope India 
will be, Punjab will fight to her last msn in loyalty and 
patriotism—loyalty to the British Power, and patriotism 
to protect the hearths and homes of her belovefl country 
of India. {Loud applause) 
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Punjab’s responsibility in safeguarding the empire 

The InterDal reBponsibility which at present rests upon 
the Panjabis and other warrior races of India is this. 
I have always understood and believed that manliness was 
associated with love of justice, generosity and intellect. 
So our British tutors have always taught us and have 
always claimed for themselves such character. And 
1 cannot understand how any one could or should deny to 
you and other manly races of India the same characteristics 
of human nature. But yet we are gravely told that on the 
contrary the manliness of these races of India is associated 
with meanness, unpatriotic selfishness, and inferiority of 
intellect, and that therefore like the dog in the manger, 
you and the other warrior races will be mean enough to 
oppose the resolution about Simultaneous Examinations, 
and unpatriotic and selfish enough to prevent the general 
progress of all India. {Shame.) 

Can offence and insult to a people, and that people 
admitted to be a manly people, go any further ? Look at 
the numbers of Punjabis studying in England. Note this 
happy coincidence of this meeting in Punjab: you^ 
considering every son of India as an Indian and a 
compatriot, have invited me—not a Punjabi, not a 
Muhammadan, nor a Sikh—from a distance of thousands of 
miles to enjoy the honour of presiding over this Congress, 
and with this gathering from all parts of India as the 
guests of the Punjabis, you conclusively once for all and 
for ever set the matter at rest that the Punjabis with all 
other Indians do earnestly desire the Simultaneous 
Examinations as the only method in which justice can be 
done to all the people of India, as this Congress has 
repeatedly resolved. And, moreover, Punjab has the 
credit of bolding the very first public meeting in favour of 
the Resolution passed by the House of Commons for 
Simultaneous Examinatious. (Cheers.) 

When I use the words English or British, I mean all 
the peoples of the United Kingdom. 
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DEATH OF JUSTICE TELANG 

It is our melancholy duty to record the loss of one of 
our greatest patriots, Justice Kasinath Trimbak Telang. 
It is a heavy loss to India; you all know what a high 
place he held in our estimation for his great ability, 
learning, eloquence, sound judgment, wise counsel and 
leadership. 1 have known him and worked with him for 
many years, and I have not known any one more earnest 
and devoted to the cause of our country's welfare. He was 
one of the most active founders of this Congress, and was 
its first hard-working Secretary in Bombay. From the 
very first he had taken a warm interest and active part in 
our work, and even after he became a Judge, his sound* 
advice was always at our disposal. 

RECENT HIGHER APPOINTMENTS TO INDIANS 

I am glad Mr. Mabadhev Govind Ranade is appointed 
in his place. {Cheers.) It does much credit indeed to 
Lord Harris for the selection, and I am sure Mr. Ranade 
will prove himself worthy of the post. I have known him 
long, and bis ability and learning are well known. 
(Applause.) His sound judgment and earnest work in 
various ways have done valuable services to the cause of 
India. {Applause.) 

I am also much pleased that an Indian, Mr. Pramada 
Charan Bannerji, succeeds Mr, Justice Mahmud at 
Allahabad. {Cheers!) 

I feel thankful to the Local Government and the 
Indian Government for such appointments, and to 
Lord Kimberley for his sanction of them among which I 
may include also the decision about the Sanskrit Chair 
at Madras. {Applause.) 1 feel the more thankful to 
Lord Kimberley, for I am afraid, and I hope I may be 
wrong that there has been a tendency of not only not loyally 
carrying out the rule about situations of Rs. 200 and 
upwards to be given to Indians, but that even such posts as • 
have been already given to them are being snatched away 
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from their hands. Lord Kimberlej*s firmness in not 
allowing this is therefore so much the more worthy of 
praise and our thankfulness. 

Lord Kimberley also took prompt action to prevent 
the retrograde step in connection with the Jury system in 
Bengal for which Mr. Paul and other friends interested 
themselves in Parliament; and also to prevent the 
retrograde interference with the Chairmanship of 
Municipalities at the instance of our British Committee 
in London. 1 do hope that in the same spirit 
Lord Kimberley will consider our representations about 
the extension of the Jury system. 

A MESSAGE FROM CENTRAL FINSBURY 

Before proceeding further, let me perform the gratifying 
task of cornmnnicating to you a message of sympathy 
and good'will which I have brought for you from Central 
Finsbury. {Loud applause and three cheers Jor the electors 
of Central Finsbury,) On learning that I had accepted 
your invitation to preside, the Council of the Central 
Finsbury United Liberal and Radical Association passed a 
Resolution, which I have now the pleasure of placing before 
you, signed by Mr. Joseph Walton, the Chairman, and 
forwarded to me by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. R. M. H. 
Griffith, one of my best friends and supporters. 

The Central Finsbury United Liberal and Radical Association, 
In view ot Mr. Naoroji's visit to India at the end ot November 
next, have passed the tollowing Resolution : 

“ 1. That the General Council ot the Central Finsbury United 
Liberal and Radical Association desire to record their high* 
appreciation ot the admirable and most exemplary manner in which 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has performed bis duties as representative of 
this constituency in the House of Commons and learning that he 
is, in the course of a few months, to visit India to preside over the 
Ninth Session ot the Indian National Congress, request him to 
communicate to that body an expression ot their lull sympathy 
alike with all the efforts ot that Congress for the welfare of India,, 
and with the Resolution which has been recently passed by the 
House of Commons (In the adoption of which Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji has been so largely instrumental) in favour of holding 
Simultaneous Examinations in India and in Britain of candidates 
for all the Indian Civil Services, and further express the earnest 
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■hope that full effect will, as speedily as possible, be given by the 
Government to this measure of justice which has been already too 
long delayed. (Applause.) 

“2. That a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to 
Mr. Dadabhai Naorojl. 

“(Signed) Joseph Walton, 

Chairman of Meeting,^'* 

The Resolution has been sent to Mr. Naorojl with an 
accompanying letter, which says: 

“ Central Finsbury United Liberal and Radical Association, 

20, St. John Street Road, Clerkenwell,* 
London, E.C. 

“ Dear Sib, —I have been directed to forward to you the 
enclosed copy of Resolution passed at the last meeting of the 
Council of this Association. 

“ Joining In the hope of my colleagues that the result of our 
efforts may be of material and lasting good and wishing you a 
fruitful journey, with a speedy return to us, the constituents you so 
worthily represent In Parliament. 

“ I am, yours falthfuLy, 

“ R. M. H. Griffiths, 

Honorary Secretary. 

The Honourable Dadabhai Naoroji, m.p.. 

House of Commons, Westminster, 

August 1893.’’ 

ANGLO-INDIAN VIEWS ON THE EDUCATED NATIVES 

The fact is, and it stands to reason, that the thinking 
portion aud the educated, whether in English or in their 
own learning, of all classes and creeds, in their common 
nationality as Indians, are naturally becoming the leaders 
of the people. Those Indians, specially, who have 
received a good English education, have the double 
advantage of knowing their own countrymen as well as 
understanding and appreciating the merits of British men 
and British rule, with the result, as Sir Bartle Frere has 
well put It: 

And now wherever I go I find the best exponents of the policy 
of the English GovernmenL and the most able co-adjutors In 
adjusting that policy to the peculiarities of the natives ot India, 
among the ranks ot the educated natives. (Applause.) 
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Or, as the Government of India has said : 

To the minds of at least the educated amongr the people of 
India—and the number la rapldlj Increaslng—any Idea of the 
subversion of the British power Is abhorrent. (JSTcar, hearj )— 
Government of India’s Despatch, dated 8th June 1880, to 
Secretary ot State for India. 

And as Lord DufFerio, as Viceroy of India, has said> 
in his Jubilee Speech : 

We are surrounded on all sides by native gentlemen of great 
attainments and Intelligence, from whose hearty, loyal and honest 
oo-operatlon we may hope to derive the greatest benefit 
(Ajpplauae.) 

it would be the height of unwisdom, after themselves 
creating this great new force, ‘‘ which is rapidly iucreasing ” 
as the best exponents and co-adjutors,*' as abhorring 
the subversion of the British pt^wer,’* and from whose 
hearty, loyal and honest co-operation the greatest benefit 
can arise/* that the ruling authorities should drive this 
force into opposition instead of drawing it to their own 
side by taking it into confidence and thereby strengthening 
their own foundation. This Congress represents the 
Aristocracy of intellect and the New Political Life, created 
by themselves, which is at present deeply grateful to its 
Creator. Common sense tells you—have it with you, 
instead of against you. 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND AND INDIA 

With regard to your other most important Resolution, 
to hold examinations simultaneously both in India and 
England for all the Civil Services, it would not have 
become a practical fact by the Resolution of the House of 
Commons of 2nd June last, had it not been to a large 
extent for your persevering but constitutional demand tor 
it made with moderation during all the years of your 
existence. {Applause^ I am glad that in the last 
Budget Debate the Under-Secretary of State for India baa 
given us this assurance : 

It may be In the recollection of the House that. In my official 
capacity. It was my duty earlier In the Session to oppose a 
Resolution In favour of Simultaneous Examinations, but the House 
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of Commons thougfht differently from the Government. That once 
done, I need hardly say that there Is no dfspositton on the part of 
Ihe Secretary of State for India or myself to attempt to thwart or 
defeat the effect of the vote of the House of Commons, on that 
Resolution. (Hear^ hear^ and applause.)—Debates Vol. XVII, 
1893, 1836. 

We all cannot but feel thankful to the Secretary of 
State, Lord Kimberley and the Under-Secretary of State, 
Mr. George Russell, for this satisfactory assurance. 

I may just remark here in passing that I am not able 
to understand why the higher Civil and Educational 
Medical Services are handed over to Military Medical 
Officers, instead of there being a separate Civil Medical 
Service, dealt with by Simultaneous Examinations in India 
and England, as we expect to have for the other Civil 
Services. I also may ask why some higher Civil 
Engineering posts are given to Military Engineers. 

BRITISH INTEREST IN INDIAN AFFAIRS 

One thing more I may say : Your efforts have 
succeeded not only in creating an interest in Indian affairs, 
but also a desire among the people of the United Kindgom 
to promote our true welfare. (Hear, hear^ Had you 
achieved in the course of the past eight years only this 
much and no more, you would have amply justified your 
existence. {Cheers,) You have proved two things—that 
you are moderate and reasonable in what you ask, and that 
the British people are willing to grant what is shown 
'to be reasonable. 

It is not necessary for me to enlarge upon the subject 
of your justification further than this, that all the Resolu¬ 
tions you have formulated have more or less advanced ; 
that they are receiving attentive consideration is testified 
by the continuous discussions that have been going on in 
the Press and on the platform both here and in England. 
In England itself many a cause, great or small, has to 
agitate long before making an impression. What struggles 
have there been in Parliament itself and out of 
Parliament for the Corn Laws, Slavery Laws, Factory 
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ILaws, ParlUmentarj Reforms, and many others; in short, 
‘in every important Legislation ? We must keep courage, 
•persevere, and “ never say die {Loud applause) 

RECEPTION TO DADABHAI NAOROJI IN PARLIAMENT 

One more result, though not the least, of your labours, 
I shall briefly touch upon. The effect which your labours 
produced on the minds of the people of the United 
'Kingdom has helped largely an Indian to And his way 
into the Great Imperial Parliament, and in confirmation 
of this, I need not go further than remind you of the 
generous action of Central Finsbury and the words of 
the Resolution of the Council of its United Liberal and 
Radical Association which 1 have already placed before 
you. {Applause) 

As you are all aware, though it was long my wish 
my friend the Hon. Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose made the first 
attempt, and twice contested Deptford, with no little 
chances ot success, but adverse circumstances proved too 
strong for him. We owe a debt of gratitude to Deptford, 
and also to Holborn, which gave me the first lift, and 
in my contest there, though a forlorn hope, the 
Liberal electors exerted their utmost, and gave me 
a very satisfactory poll. {Cheers) 

My mind also turns to those good friends of India— 
Bright, Fawcett, Bradlaugh and others {applause )—who 
pioneered for us, prepared for the coming of this result, 
and helped us when we were helpless. 

This naturally would make you desire and lead me to 
say a few words about the character of the reception 
.given to the Indian Member in the House of Commons. 
It was everything thet could be desired. {Cheers) The 
welcome was general from all sides, as the interest in 
Indian affairs has been much increasing, and there is a 
desire to do justice to India. {Renewed cheering) Mr. 
Oladstone on two occasions not only expressed his 
aatisfaction to me at finding an Indian in the House, but 
<expres8ed also a strong wish to see several more. 
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The attendance on Indian questions has been good^ 
and ^hat is still better, the interest in the Indian debates 
has been earnest, and with a desire to understand and 
judge rightly. India has indeed fared well this Session^ 
notwithstanding its other unprecedentedly heavy work. 

PARLIAMENTARY INTEREST IN INDIAN QUESTIONS 

Thankful as we are to many Members of all sides, I 
am bound to express our special thanks to the Irish 
Labour and Eadical Members. {Loud cheers?) I heard 
from Mr. Davitt, two days before my departure : “Don’t 
forget to tell your colleagues at the Congress that every 
one of Ireland’s Home Rule Members in Parliament is at 
your back in the cause of the Indian People,” {Ptolonged 
cheering,) All our friends who had been working for 
us before are not only as zealous and staunch as ever, 
but more active and earnest. I cannot do better than 
to record in this place with thankfulness the names of 
all those Members from all parties who voted for the 
Resolution of 2ud June last in favour of Simultaneous 
Examinations in England and India for all the Indian 
Civil Services.* 

As the ballot fell to Mr. Herbert Paul {three cheers 
for Mr, Paul) he, as you are aware, moved the Resolution, 
and you know also how well and ably he advocated the 
cause, and has ever since kept up a watchful interest in 
and eye on it. I may mention here that 1 bad sent a 
whip or notice to every Member of the House of Commons 
for this debate. 

Motion made, and Question propo^ied: “That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair. ” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word' 
“That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ all open Competitive Examinations heretofore 
held in England alone for appointments to the Civil 
Services of India shall henceforth be held simultaneously 
both in India and England, such Examinations in both* 


* The names are omitted. 
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countries being identical in their nature^ and all who 
compete being finally classified in one list according to 
merit — Mr, Paul, 

Qaestion put: “That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question. 

The House divided ; Ayes 76, Noes 84. 

I may say here a few words about the progress we are 
making in our Parliamentary position. By the exertions 
of Sir William Wedderburn {applause)^ Mr, Caine 
(applause) and other friends, an Indian Parliamentary 
Committee has been formed, of which Sir William 
Wedderburn is the Chairman, and Mr. Herbert Roberta 
is the Secretary. (Applause.) The Committee is not yet 
fully formed. It will, we hope, be a larger General 
Committee of our supporteis with a small Executive 
Committee, like other similar Committees that exist in 
the House for other causes. I give the names of the 
Members now fully enrolled in this Committee : 

Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. Caine, Mr. John E. Ellis, Dr. W. A. 
Hunter, Mr. Illingworth, Sir Wilfred Lawson, Mr. Walter B. 
McLaren, Mr. Swift MacNeill, Mr. Dadabhal Naoroji, Mr. H. Paul, 
Sir Joseph Pease, Mr. T. H. Roberts, Mr. R. T. Reid, Mr. Samuel 
Smith, Mr. C, E. Schwann, Mr. Eugene Wsson, Mr. Webb, 
Sir W. Wedderburn. 

Besides these, there are a large number of Members 
(exclusive of the 70 or 80 Irish Members already referred 
to) whom we count as supporters, and hope to see fully 
enrolled Members on our Indian Parliamentary Committea- 
before long. 

On the eve of my departure, the Committee invited 
me to a private dinner at the House, and gave me a hearty 
God-speed and wishes of success, with an expression of 
their earnest desire to see justice done to India. 
(Afplause!) 

Before leaving this subject of Parliament, let me oflFer 
to Mr. George Russell, the Under-Secretary of State for 
India, my sincere thanks for his sympathetic and cordial 

9 
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treatment of me in all I bad to do with him, and for his 
personal good feeling and kindness towards me. {Applause.) 

FUTURE OF THE CONGRESS 

With all that has been done by the Congress, we have 
only begun our work. We have yet much and very 
much more work to do till that political, moral and 
material condition is attained by us which will raise us 
really te the level of our British fellow-oitizens in prosperity 
and political elevation, and thereby consolidate the 
British power on the imperishable foundation of justice, 
mutual benefit and the contentment and loyalty of 
«the people. 

The reason why I have dwelt upon our past life is 
that it shows that our future is promising and hopeful, 
that our faith in the instinctive love of justice and fair 
play of the people of the United Kingdom is not misplaced, 
and that if we are true to ourselves and learn from 
the British character the self-sacrifice and perseverance 
which the British so largely possess, we need never 
despair of obtaining every justice and reform which we 
may reasonably claim as our birthright as British citizens. 
{Cheers.) 

What then is to be our future work ? We have yet 
to surmount much prejudice, prepossessions, and misappre¬ 
hension of our true, material and political condition. But 
our course is clear and straight before us. On the 
one hand we need not despair or quarrel with those who 
are against us; we should on the other hand go on steadily, 
perseveringly and moderately with the representation 
of our grievances and just rights. 

REFORM OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

In connection with the question of our Legislative 
Oouncils we have yet very much work before us. Not 
only are the present rules unsatisfactory even for the 
fulfilment of the present Act itself as interpreted in the 
House by Mr. Gladstone, not only have we yet to obtain 
the full ** living representation ” of the people of India 
in these Councils, but also much further extension of 
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«their present extremely restricted powers wbioh render 
the Coancils almost a mere name. By the Act of 1861 
(19), without the permission of the Gorernor'Oeneral no 
member can introduce any measure (which virtually 
amounts to exclusion) about matters affecting the public 
debt or public revenues or for imposing any charge on 
such revenue, or the discipline and maintenance of any 
part of Her Majesty’s Military or Naval Forces. This 
means that, as far as the spending of our money is 
concerned, the Legislative Council is simply as if it did 
not exist at all. {Cries of ^^Shame, shame'\) No motion can 
be made by any member unless such motion be for leave 
to introduce some measure or have reference to some 
measure actually introduced thereunto. Thus there is no 
opportunity of calling any Department or Government 
to account for their acts. (Sec. 52.) All things which shall 
'be done by the Secretary of State shall have the same 
force and validity as if this Act (1861^ had not been 
passed. Here is full arbitrary power. By the Act (1892 
Sec. 52), no member shall have power to submit or propose 
any resolution or to divide the Council in respect 
of any such ffnancial discussion, or the answer to any 
question asked under the authority of this Act or the 
rules made under this Act. Such is the poor character 
of the extent of concession made to discuss finances or 
to put questions. Rules made under this Act (1892) shall 
not be subject to alteration or amendment at meetings for 
the purpose of making Laws and Regulations. Also 
(Act 1861, Sec. 22) the Secretary of State for India can 
by an Act of Parliament raise any money in the United 
Kingdom for the Government of India, and thus pile up 
any amount of burden on the Indian taxpayer, without 
his having a word to say upon it. We are to all intents 
and purposes under an arbitrary rule, and are just only 
about at the threshold^of a true Legislative Council. 

INDIAN BUDGET DEBATE 

Amongst the most important work of the Councils is 
the Budget. What is the condition of the Budget debate 
both here and in England? The House of Commona 
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devotes week after week for supply of the Eoglisb 
Budget, when every item of expenditure is discussed or 
may be altered ; and not only that, but the conduct of the 
department during the year is brought under review, 
which becomes an important check to any arbitrary,, 
unjust or illegal action. But what is tbe Indian Budget 
debate or procedure ? Here the financial Statement is- 
made by the Finance Minister. Then a week or so 
after, a few speeches are made to ne practical effect, no 
practical motion or resolution, and the whole thing is* 
over. [Shame,) Somewhat similar is the fate of the* 
Indian Budget in the House of Commons, with the 
advantage of proposing any amendments and, at least, of 
having one amendment with practical effect of a division, 
or vote. But there is also the important advantage of 
bringing in any Indian measure or motion in the course of 
the Session in accordance with the rules and orders of 
the House like any other measure or motion. I felt 
thankful that at the last Budget debate, though there was 
the usual additional agony of the last day of the Session, 
yet there was not also the agony of scanty attendance, 
thanks to the increasing interest in tbe House in Indian 
matters and to the friends of India. [Applause.) In both 
places no practical check on any waste, extravagant or 
annecessary expenditure. I am not at present discussing 
the merits of such Councils and restriction of powers, but 
that such matters will require your attention and considera¬ 
tion, that even in this one matter of Legislative Councils 
you have yet to secure Mr. Gladstone’s “ real livings 
representative voice of the people ” being beard upon every 
detail of the Government of British India. [Hear, hear,) 

INDIAN REPRESENTATION IN PARLIAMENT 

There is, however, another important matter—I mean 
the direct representation from India in the Imperial 
Parliament. [Applause,) As all our Imperial questions 
and relations between India and the United Kingdom, all 
amendments of Parliamentary Acts already passed and 
existing, or all important Acts that may be and can be only 
passed hereafter in Parliament, and all our ultimate appeals 
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'Can be settled io Parliament alone, it is of extreme 
importance that there should be some reasonable direct 
representation from India in the House of Commons and 
the representatives may be Indians or Europeans as long 
as they are the choice directly of Indian Constituencies, 
just as you have delegates to this Congress of Indians 
or Europeans. 

Central Finsbury has been generous to us; other 
constituencies may also extend to us hucb generous con¬ 
sideration and help, but it is not fair that we should be 
left to depend upon the generosity of English Consti¬ 
tuencies. (HeaVj hear.) Under present circumstances we 
have a right to have direct representation. I hope the 
'time is not very distant when we may successfully appeal 
to Parliament to grant us the true status of British political 
citizenship. (Cheers,) I do not overlook that several 
matters will have to be considered, and I am not at 
present placing before you acut-and-dry scheme. My only 
object is to draw your attention to this vital subject. 

POVERTY OP INDIA 

But the greatest question before you, the question of 
all questions, is the Poverty of India. {Hear, hear,) This 
will be, I am much afraid, the great future trouble both 
of the Indian people and of the British Kulers. It is the 
rock ahead. In this matter we are labouring under one 
great disadvantage. This poverty we attribute to the 
ay stem, and not to the officials who administer that system. 
(Hear, hear and applause,) But unfortunately for us, for 
themselves and the British people, the officials (with clear¬ 
sighted exceptions of course) make the matter personal^ 
and do not consider impartially and with calmness of 
judgment this all important subject. The present Duke of 
Devonshire has well put this state of the official mind, 
which is peculiarly applicable in connection with this 
subject. He said : 

The Anglo-Indian, whatever may be hU merits, and no doubt 
they are just, la not a person who Is distinguished 
by an exceptionally calm judgment.—Speech, H. of C., 
23 rd August, 1883. 
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Mr. Gladstone also lately^ in the Opium debate,, 
remarked: 

That it was a sad tbln^ to say, but unquestionably it^ 
happens not Infrequently In human affairs, that those who from 
their situation ought to know the most and the best, yet from 
prejudice and prepossessions knew the least and the worst. 

This has been our misfortune with officials. But there 
have been and are some thoughtful officials who know the 
truth, like Lord Lawrence and others in the past, and in 
the present times like the latest Finance Ministers: Lord 
Cromer, Sir Auckland Colvin, and Sir David Barbour,, 
who have perceived and stated the terrible truth that 
British India is extremely poor. Among other officials 
several have testified to the sad fact in “ Confidential 
Reports'*, which Government do not publish—and this 
after a hundred years of the work of these officials under 
the present unnatural system. The system beings 
unnatural, were the officials the very angels themselves, or 
as many Gladstones, they cannot prevent the evils of the 
system and cannot do much good. When Mr. Bay ley 
and I moved for a Royal Commission of Inquiry, it was- 
said that I had not produced evidence of poverty, it was 
not so ; hut it is difficult to make those see who would not 
gee. {Laughter and applause,) To every member of the 
House, I had previously sent my papers of all necessary 
evidence on the annual income and absolute wants of the 
people of India. I do not know whether any of those who 
opposed ns had taken the trouble to read this, and it was 
unfair to expect that in making out a prima facie case fop 
our motion, I should reiterate, with the unnecessary waste 
of some hours of the precious time of the House, all the 
evidence already in their hands. 

POVERTY OF INDIA AND OFFICIAL STATISTICS 

You remember my papers on the Poverty of India, 
and I have asked for Returns to bring up information to- 
date, so that a fair comparison of the present with the past 
may enable the House to come to a correct judgment. H 
am sorry the Government of India refuses to make % 
return of a Note prepared so late as 1881 by Sir David 
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Barbonr, upon which the then Finance Minister (Lord 
Cromer) based his statement in his speech in 1882 about 
the extreme poverty of the mass of the people. 1 do not 
see why the Government of India should refuse. The^ 
Note, 1 am told, is an important document. Government 
for its own sake should be ready to give it. In 1880,, 
the present Duke of Devonshire, then Secretary of State- 
for India, readily gave me some statistics and information 
prepared by Mr. F. Danvers, though I did not know of 
their existence. This enabled me to point out some 
errors and to explain some points which had been 
misunderstood. Such information is extremely necessary,, 
not merely for the sake of the exceedingly poor raassea 
of the people, but for the very stability of the British 
power itself. 

The question of the Poverty of India should be fully 
raised, grappled with and settled. The Government ought 
to deal boldly aud broadly with it. Let there be a return 
in detail, correctly calculated, made every year of the 
total annual income of all British India, per head of 
population, and of the requirements of a labourer to livfr 
in working health, and not as a starved beast of burden. 
Unless such complete and accurate information is given 
every year in detail, it is idle and useless to make mere 
unfounded assertions that India is prospering. 

It must also be remembered that Lord Cromer’a 
annual average of not more than Rs. 27 per head is for 
the whole population, including the rich and all classes, 
and not what the great mass of the population can or do- 
actually get. Out of the total annual income ot British 
India, all that portion must be deducted which belongs to 
European Planters, Manufacturers, and Mine owners, 
and not to the people of British India, excepting the poor 
wages they receive, to grudge to give away their own 
country’s wealth, to the benefit of a foreign people. Another 
portion is enjoyed in and carried out from the country on 
a far larger share per head by many who are not tha 
children of the soil—official and non-official. Then tha 
upper and middle classes of the Indians themselves 
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receive much more than their average share. The great 
mass of the poor people therefore have a much lower 
average than even the wretched not more than 
Rs. 27 per head. 

You know that I had calculated the average of the 
income as beifig Rs. 20 per head per annum, and when 
Lord Cromer^s statement of Ks. 27 appeared, I requested 
him to give me his calculations but he refused. However, 
Rs. 20 or “ not more than Rs. 27 **—how wretched is the 
condition of a country of such income, after a hundred 
years of the most costly administration, and can such a 
thing last ? (Cnes of No, no 

It is remarkable that there is no phase of the Indian 
problem which clear-beaded and fair-minded Anglo-Indians 
have not already seen and indicated. More than a hundred 
years ago, in 1787, Sir John Shore wrote these 
remarkable, far-seeing, and prophetic words: 

Whatever allowance we may make for the fncreased Industry 
of the subjects of the State, owing to the enhanced demand tor 
the produce of It (supposing the demand to be enhanced), there is 
reason to conclude that the benefits are raoie than counter¬ 
balanced by evils Inseparable fronn the system of a remote toreiga 
'dominion.— Pari. Pet. B77 of 3812. 

And these words of prophecy are true to the present 
day. I pass oyer what has been said by other European 
officials at different times during the hundred years. I 
oome to 1886, and here is a curious and complete response 
after a hundred years by the Secretary of State for 
India. In a Despatch (26th January, 1886) to the 
Treasury, he makes a significant adniission about the 
consequences of the character of the Government of the 
foreign rule of Britain. He says : 

The position of India In relation to taxation and the sources of 
the public revenues is very peculiar, not merely from the habits 
of the people and thetr strong aversion to change which Is more 
specially exhibited to new forms of taxation, but likewise from the 
character of the Government, which Is in the hands of foreigners, 
who hold all the principal administrative offices and form so large 
a part of the Army. The imposition of new taxation which would 
have to be borne wholly as a consequence of the foreign rule 
imposed on the country and virtually to meet additions to charges 
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Arising outside of the country would constitute a political danger, 
the real magnitude of which, it is to be feared, is not at all 
Appreciated by persons who have no knowledge of or concern in 
the Government of India, but which those responsible for that 
Government havo long regarded as of the most serious order. 

What a strange coufirmatioD, fulfilment and explana¬ 
tion of the very reason of the prophecy of a hundred 
years ago, and admission now that because the character 
of the present Government is such that it is in the hands 
of the foreigners who hold all the principal administrative 
offices and form so large a part of the Army^^ the conse¬ 
quence of it is a political danger the real magnitude of 
which is “ of the most serious order 

Need I, after this declaration even, despair that some 
of our Anglo-Indian friends would not take a lesson from 
the Secretary of State and understand the evil of the 
system under which India is suffering ? Have I ever 
said anything clearer or stronger than this despatch has 
done ? It gives my whole fear of the future perils to 
the people of India and political danger to the British 
power, in a nutshell. This shows that some of our Anglo- 
Indian authorities have not been, nor are so dull and 
blind as not to have seen before or see now the whole 
peril of the position, and the unnatural and suicidal 
system of administration. 

Yes, figures are quoted by some of what they call 
increase of trade”, “ balances of trade in favour of India”, 
increase of industry ”, “ hoarding of treasure in British 
India ”, etc., etc.; but our misfortune is that these people, 
with bias and prejudices and prepossessions, and apparently 
having not very clear ideas of the principles, processes, 
and details of commercial and banking operations and 
transactions, and of the perturbations ot what Sir John 
Shore called “ the evils of a distant foreign dominion ”, 
are not able to understand and read aright these facts and 
figures of the commercial and economic conditions of 
British India. These people do not realise or seem to 
understand that what are called the trade returns of 
British India ” are misleading, and are not the trade 
xeturns of British India. A good portion of both the 
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importB and exports of both merchandise and treasure belong: 
to the Native States and to countries beyond the bordera 
and not to British India. A separate return must be made 
of the imports and exports of the non-British territories, 
so that a correct account of the true trade of 
British India may be given by itself—and then there 
should be some statement of the exports which are not 
trade exports at all, but only political and private 
European remittances ; and then only will it be seeuv 
how wretched this British Indian true trade is, and how 
fallacious and misleading the present returns are. A 
return is made every year called “ The Material and 
Moral Progress of India^\ But that part regarding 
** Material Progress’’, to which I am confining my observ¬ 
ations, is very imperfect and misleading. As I have 
already said, nothing short of a return every year of the* 
average annual income per head of population of British 
India, and of the absolute necessaries of life for a healthy 
labourer, in detailed calculation can give any correct idea 
of the progress or otherwise of the material condition of 
the people of British India. I ask for detailed 
calculation ” in the returns, because some of the officials 
seem to have rather vague notions of the Arithmetic 
of Averages, and though the foundation figures may be 
correct, they bring out results far from truth. I have 
pointed out this with instances in my papers. I have 
communicated with the Secretary of State for India, and he 
has communicated with the Governments in India. But 
I do not know how far this correction has been attended 
to by those who calculate averages. 

TRADE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND INDIA 

What is grievous is that the present unnatural system, 
as predicted by Sir John Shore, is destructive to us, with' 
a partial benefit to the United Kingdom with our curse 
upon it. But were a natural system to prevail, the* 
commercial and industrial benefits aided by perfect free- 
trade that exists between India and the United Kiogdom> 
will be to both countries of an extent of which we can^ 
at present form no conception. 
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But here is an inexhaustible market of 221,000,000 
of their own civilised fellow-citizens with some 66,000,000 • 
more of the people of the Native States, and what a great 
trade would arise with such an enormous market, and the 
United Kingdom would not for a long time hear anything 
about her “ unemployed ”, It is only some people of the 
United Kingdom of the higher classes that at present 
draw all the benefit from India. The great mass of the 
people do not derive that benefit from the connection with 
India which they ought to get with benefiit to both 
conotries. On the other hand, it is with the Native States 
that there is some comparatively decent trade. With- 
British India, as compared with its population, the trade 
of the United Kingdom is wretched indeed after a century 
of a very costly administration paid for by the poverty- 
stricken ryots. 

Truly as Macaulay said emphatically: 

To trade with civilised man la infinitely more profitable than to 
govern savages; that would indeed be a doting wisdom which, 
in order that India might remain a dependency, would make it a 
useless and costly dependency, which would ’ keep a hundred 
millions (now really 221,000,000) of men irom being our customers- 
in order that they might continue to be our slaves. 

Should this doting wisdom continue ? 

It is impossible for me to explain in this address- 
all the misapprehensions. I have already explained my 
views as fully as possible in my papers. These views were 
at first ridiculed and pooh-poohed till the highest financial 
authorities, the latest Finance Ministers themselves, 
admitted the extreme poverty of India. Lord Cromer 
summed up the situation in these remarkable words- 
in 1882 : 

It has been calculated that the average Income per head of- 
population In India is not more than Rs. 27 a year. In England 
the average Income per year per head of population was £33 ; In- 
r ranee It was £23 ; In Turkey, which was the poorest country in 
Europe, It was £4 a head. 

Comment is unnecessary. Let us and the 
Government not live in a fool’s paradise, or time may bring^' 
disasters to both when it is too late to stop them. Thia- 
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poverty is the greatest danger both to ns and the rulers. 
In what shapes and varieties of forms the disease of 
poverty may attack the body-politic, and bring out and 
other evils, it is difficult to tell or foresee, but 
that there is danger of most serious order as the 
Secretary of State declares, nobody can deny. 

INDIAN LOYALTY 

Were the people of British India allowed to enjoy the 
fruits of their own labour and resources, and were fair 
relations established between the British and Indian 
peoples, with India contented and prosperous, Britain 
may defy half-a-dozen Russias. (Loud cheers.) Indians 
will then dght to the last man and to the last rupee for 
their share, as patriots and not as mercenaries. The 
rulers will have only to stamp their foot, and millions will 
spring up to defend the British power and their own 
hearths and homes. (^Renewed cheering) 

We, the Congress, are only desirous of supporting 
Government, and having this important matter of poverty 
grappled with and settled, we are anxious to prevent 
“the political danger’’ of the “most serious order”, 
declared to exist by the Secretary of State himself. We 
desire that the British connection should endure for a long 
time to come for the sake of our material and political 
elevation among the civilised nations of the world. It is 
no pleasure or profit to us to complain unnecessarily or 
wantonly about this poverty. 

Were we enemies of British rule, our best course would 
be, not to cry out, but remain silent, and let the mischief 
take its course till it ends in disaster as it must. But we 
do not want that disaster, and we therefore cry out, both 
for our own sake, and for the sake of the rulers. This 
evil of poverty must be boldly faced and remedied. 

This is the question to which we shall have to devote 
our best energies. We have, no doubt, to contend against 
many difficulties, but they must be surmounted for 
everybody’s sake. 
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COSTLY ARMY AND CIVIL SERVICES 

The next subject to which I desire to draw your 
attention is this. We have a large costly European Army 
and European CWil Services. It is not to be supposed that 
in these remarks I accept the necessity for them. I take 
at present the situation as it is. I now submit to the calm 
consideration of the British people and Government these 
questions. Is all this European service entirely for the 
sole benefit of India ? Has the United Kingdom no interest 
or benefit in it? Does not the greatness of, and the 
greatest benefit to, the United Kingdom arise from its 
connection with India ? Should not the cost of such 
greatness and great benefits be shared by the United 
Kingdom in proportion to its means and benefit? Are not 
these European services especially imposed upon us on the 
clearly admitted and declared ground of maintaining the 
British ? Let us see what our rulers themselves say. 

BRITISH VIEWS ON THE COSTLY INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 

Lord Beaconsfield said : 

We had to decide what was the best step to counteract the 
efforts Russia was then making, for though war had not been 
declared, her movements had commenced In Central ^sla, and the 
struggle has commenced which was to decide for ever which power 
should possess the great gates of India, and that the real question 
at Issue WAS whether England should possess the gates of her own 
great Empire in India, and whether the time bad not arrived when 
we could no longer delay that the problem should be solved and in 
a manner as it has been solved by Her Majesty’s Government — 
Hansard, Vol. 260, p. 1094, 25tb February, 1880. 

Agaio; be says : 

We resolved that the time has come when this country should 
acquire the complete command and possession of the gates of the 
Indian Empire. Let me at least believe that the Peers of England 
are still determined to uphold not only the Empire but the honour 
of this country. 

Can any words be more emphatic to show the vast 
and most vital stakes, honour and interests of the 
United Kingdom ? 

Lord Kimberley, the Secretary of State for India, 
tells us: 
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We are resolutely determined to maintain our supremacy 

over our Indian Empire.that among other things, he 

flays; that supremacy rests also upon the maintenance ot our 
European Civil Service, that we rest also upon the magnificent 
European Force which we maintain in that country.— Times^ 13th 
June, 1893. Mansion House Dinner to Lord Roberts. 

This again is another emphatic declaration of the vast 
stakes and interests of the United Kingdom for which 
the European Services are maintained entirely at 
our expense. 

I shall give one more authority only : 

See what a man like Lord Roberts, the symbol of 
physical force, admits. He says to the London Chamber 
of Commerce: 

I rejoice to learn that you recognise how indissolubly the 
prosperity ef the United Kingdom is bound up with the retention 
of that vast Eastern Empire .—HmeSy 26th May, 1893. Dinner by 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 

And again he says at Glasgow : 

That the retention of our Eastern Empire is essential to 
the greatness and prosperity ot the United Kingdom.— limeSy 
29th July, 1893. 

Now, I ask again, that with all such deep, vast and 
great interest, and the greatness and prosperity of the 
United Kingdom, essentially depending on the Eastern 
Empire and indissolubly bound up with it, is it reasonable, is 
it just and fair, is it British that all the cost of such 
greatness, glory, and prosperity of the United Kingdom 
should be entirely to the last farthing thrown upon the 
wretched Indians, as if the only relations existing between 
the United Kingdom and India were not of mutual benefit, 
but of mere masters and slaves as Macaulay pointed out to 
be deprecated. {Applause and cries of iVb, no^\) 

As for the Navy, the Times regards and it is generally 
admitted that the very existence of Britain itself depends 
upon the command of the sea. The Times says : 

They will never forgive the Minister or the Ministry that leaves 
them weaker at sea than any possible combination of France and 
another power. 
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By a telegram I read at Aden, I found Mr. Gladstone 
re-affirmed the oecesaity of British supremacy ”. 

For any war vessels that may be stationed in India for 
the protection of the interests of both^ the expenditure may 
1}e fairly shared. 

IRELAND AND INDIA CONTRASTED re ; FINANCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT 

In the Bill for the better government of Ireland, there 
are provisions by which Ireland is required to pay a 
certain share of the Imperial expenditure according to its 
means, and when necessary to pay a similar share of any 
extraordinary expenditure, Ireland having all its resources 
at its own command. Now see how vastly different is 
our position. Not only will Ireland have all her internal 
services, Irish or under Irish rules causing no foreign 
drain from her, but she will also, as she has always 
enjoyed, continue to enjoy her share in all the gain and 
glory of the British Empire. Irishmen can be Viceroys, 
Governors and have any of the appointments in the 
military or civil services of the Empire, with the additional 
advantage of a large number of members in Parliament. 
The Indians, on the other hand, have not only no such 
share at all in the gains and glory of the British Empire, 
but are excluded even from the services of their own 
country, with the consequences of an exhausting foreign 
drain, of the deplorable evils foretold by Sir John Shore 
and subjected to the imposition of every farthing of the 
expenditure. Nor has India any votes in Parliament. 
And we have now the additional misfortune that the 
British Cabinet, since the transfer to the Crown, is no 
longer the independent tribunal te judge between ns and 
the Indian authorities and this adds heavily to our 
difficulties for obtaining justice and redress, except so far 
as the sense of justice of the non-official Members of the 
Parliament helps us. 

INDIAN MILITARY EXPENDITURE 

There is a strange general misappehension among 
the people of the United Kingdom. They do not seem to 
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know that they have not spent a single shilling either in the 
formation of the British loriiao Empire or in its maintenance 
and that as far as I know, every farthing is taken from the 
Indians, with the only exception in my knowledge that 
Mr. Gladstone with his sense of jostice allowed £5,000,000' 
towards the last Afghan War, which, without having any 
voice in it, cost India £21,000,000. {Loud cries Shame^\) 
I cannot blame the people of the United Kingdom generally 
for this mistake, when even well informed papers 
give utterances to this most unfortunate fallacy. As for 
instance, a paper like the Statist^ in the extract which my 
friend Mr. Dinshaw E. Wacha gave you last year, says: 
‘‘ Whatever may happen, we must defend India to our 
last shilling and our last man,” while the fact is that 
they have not spent even their first shilling or any shilling 
at all {laughter) but on the contrary derived benefits in 
various ways from India of millions on millions every year. 
(** Shamed) Nor have the fighters in creating and 
maintaining the British Indian Empire been only the British 
soldier to the last man ”. Indian soldiers have done the 
main work, and if India can be made prosperous and 
contented as it can be by true statesmanship, the Indian 
soldier will be ready to fight to “ the last man ” to defend 
British power. {Loud cheers,) 

Britain in fact cannot send to India to its last man 
The very idea is absurd; on the contrary she can draw 
from India for her European purpose an inexhaustible 
strength. 

Again, the Statist says : “ We are at this moment 

spending large sums of money in preparing against a 
Eussian attack.” Not a farthing of the British money. 
Every farthing of these large sums ”, which are crushing 
us, is “imposed ” upon the people of British India. 
Such misleading statements are often made in the English 
Press to our great injury. (“ Shamed) 

I repeat, then, that we must submit to the just 
consideration of the British people and Parliament whether 
it is just and right that they should not pay a fair share,. 
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according to their stakes and means, towards all such 
expenditure as is incurred for the benefit of both India 
and the United Kingdom, such expenditure, and the 
respective share of each, being settled on a peace footings 
any extraordinary expenditure against any foreign invasion 
being also further fairly shared. 

Before closing this subject, I may just remark^||that 
while leaving necessarily the highest offices of powerand 
control, such as Viceroys and Governors to Europeans, 

I regard the enormous European Services as a great 
political and imperial weakness, in critical political times 
to the British power, as well as the cause, as the present 
Duke of Devonshire pointed out, of the insufficiency of an 
efficient administration of the country ; and also the main 
cause of the evils foretold by Sir John Shore, and admitted 
by the Secretary of State for India, after a hundred 
years, as a political danger of a most serious order*’; and 
of the poverty of India. 

BRITISH OPINIONS ON THE INDUN TAXPAYER 

I would not say much upon the next subject, as you 
have had only lately the highest testimonies of two 
Viceroys and three Secretaries of State for India—of 
Lord Northbrook and Lord Ripon, and of the Duke of 
Argyll, Lord Cross, and Lord Kimberley. You remember 
the debate raised by Lord Northbrook in the House of Lords 
a few months ago that the Home Military Charges were 
unfair and unjust, and all the authorities I have named 
endorsed the complaint. But even the heads of the 
Indian authorities are so much in terror of the Treasury 
that Lord Kimberley said : 

The India Office has no particular desire that the question should 
be re>opened and discussed anew, for bitter experience has taught 
the department that the re-opening of a question oi this kind 
generally results in the imposition of additional charges. 

Is this one other disadvantage of the transfer to the 
Crown ? Lord Kimberley hit the nail on the head why 
India was so unfairly treated (and same may be applied to 
such other treatment of India by the Indian authorities 
themselves) when he said : 

10 
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The reasoQB why proposals that must throw iresh burdens on 
the Governmeat oi India are so frequently made In the House ot 
'Commons Is that those who make them know that, their own 
pockets will not suffer In the desire to make things agreeable and 
^mfortable. {Laughter,) The taxpayers of the country exercise 
no chepk upon such proposals, and the consequence is that chargea 
are sometimes Imposed upon the Government of India which that 
Government thinks unjust and unnecessary. 

It must be borne in mind that charges imposed on 
the Government of India means the suffering party is the 
poor taxpayer of India. 

The Duke of Argyll characterises these charges as 
“ unjust and illegal tribute to England But mark the 
words of Lord Cross : “ I am certain that in the course of 
a tew years the Indian people will force us to do them 
justice.’* This is just the feature to be forced to do 
justice which I always deplore. We desire that all 
necessary reforms and acts of justice should be spontaneous 
on the part of Britain, in good grace and in good time as 
gifts claiming our gratitude, and not to wait till “ forced’^ 
with loss of grace from the giver and the loss of gratitude 
irom the receiver. (Hear, hear,) 

I offer my thanks to Lord Northbrook and other 
Lords for that debate, though yet barren of any result. 
But we may fairly hope that such debate must sooner or 
later produce good results. It is like a good seed sown and 
will fructify. 

Here are some smaller items : The cost of the India 
Office Building of about half-a-million, of the Royal 
Engineering College of £134,000, and of other buildings is 
all cast on India. The cost of the Colonial Office Building, 
£ 100 , 000 , is paid from the British Exchequer. The India 
Office Establishment, etc., about £230,000 a year, is all 
imposed on India, while the £41,000 of the Colonial Office 
and £168,000 for Colonial Services are paid from the 
British Exchequer. The Public Debt of India (excluding 
Railway and Productive Works) is incurred in creating 
and preserving the British power, but all our cries to give 
us at least the benefit of a British guarantee have been in 
wain, with the carious suicidal effort of showing to the world 
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that the British Governmeiit itself has no confidence in the 
stability of its own power in India. (Hear^ hear,) 

In 1870, Mr. Gladstone declared India to be ‘‘too 
much burdened”, when the Annual Expenditure was 
£39,000,000; what expression can be used now when, 
with an extremely poor inconie, the burden now is nearly 
75 per cent, heavier, or Rs. 68,000,000 this year. 

SEPARATION OP EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS 

Passing on to the other subjects, I hope the separation 
of Executive and Judicial functions will receive attention 
as its necessity has been recognised. We have to persevere 
for this as well as for other parts of our programme, 
bearing in mind one great difficulty we have to contend 
with. Unfortunately the Indian authorities when they 
determine to do or not to do a thing under the notion of 
preserving prestige and strengtlj, as if any false prestige 
can be a strength, disregard even Resolutions or Acts of 
Parliament itself, and resort to every device to carry their 
own point of view. {Loud cries of Shame'\) We cannot 
expect Parliament to watch Indian affairs from day to day, 
and therein lies the impunity and immunity of the Indian 
administration. 

I shall refer to only two instances : First, the case of 
the misleadingly called “ The Statutory Service ”, and 
what in reality was created out of, and as a part and parcel 
of, the Covenanted Civil Service. I can speak with some 
authority, for I was the very proposer of the Memorial of 
the East India Association to Sir Stafford Northcote which 
resulted in the Clause of the Act of 1870. But the Indian 
authorities would not have it. They moved heaven and 
earth to thwart it; it is a long and a sad story for the good 
name of Britain, and they never rested till they made the 
Statute a dead letter, though it still stands on the Statute- 
Book of the Imperial Parliament. (“ Shame ”.) However, 
I hear with pleasure, and I hope it is true, that a 
disposition has arisen, for which I understand Lord 
Kimberley is to be thanked, to redress this glaring and 
unfortunate wrong—unfortunate for British prestige, for 
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British honour and British good faith, and I do hope tba^ 
the GoYernment would do this redress ungrudgingly, with 
good grace, conapleteness and generosify. This instance 
illustrates another unfortunate phase of the Administration* 

INDIAN FOBE8T SERVICE 

The Forest Department is recruited by examinations' 
in England and by selection in India. Such selection is 
not based upon a Kesolution or Act of Parliament, but 
upon the will of the authorities and consisting of 
Europeans. The Government of India in Kesolution 
No. 18 F, of 29th July 1891, have described them as 
untrained and uncovenanted officers, who have been 
unconditionally appointed in past years, and yet they are 
ordered in the regular Indian Forest Service ; while those 
Native Civilians, created and backed by an Act of 
Parliament, as distinctly belonging to the Covenanted Civil 
Service, are excluded from that Civil Service to which the 
Act distinctly appointed them. Can such difference of 
treatment of Europeans and Indians preserve British 
prestige for honour and justice, and would it increase or 
diminish the existing attachment of the Indians to 
British rule? 

THE STATE REGULATION OF VICE 

'I he second instance was the practical disregard of the 
Kesolution of the House of Commons about the State 
regulation of vice. But in this case there were vigilant 
watchers like Mrs. Butler, Mr. Stansteld, M.P, Mr. 
Stuart, M.P., and others, and they did not allow the 
Kesolution to become a dead letter. In this case also I 
am glad to find that the Indian authorities now mean to 
give loyal effect to the Kesolution, and well may they do 
80 , for the sake of the British good name, fame, and 
prestige, for morality of every kind upon which mainly 
British strength and influence rest/ 

THE CURRENCY QUESTION 

On the Currency Question I need not dwell much. 
My views are not unknown to you. Now that the Sherman 
Daw is repealed by the United States, we may hope to see' 
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R settled condition in time. No amount of currency^ 
jugglery or devices in this country could have any influence 
(except that of creating troubles in the country itself, as 
has happened) on the loss in the remittances to England 
for Home charges which must be paid in gold, and will 
'fluctuate with the rise or fall of gold in the United 
Kingdom. As if this crushing loss was not enough for the 
wretched taxpayers, further burdens were laid to make 
things agreeable and comfortable with other people’s money 
as Lord Kimberley would say, of high exchange to the 
European officials, and the farther most unwarranted 
payment of £138,000 to the banks, with whose transactiona 
in profits or loss the taxpayer has no connection whatever. 
(“ Shamey shamed) Some strange precedents are made in 
this matter to silence opposition and to support banks at 
the expense of the taxpayers, which will lead to serious 
troubles in the future. Should not the millowners and 
other concerns also claim compensation for the dislocation 
of their industry or transactions by the currency action of 
the Government, as Government itself admits to have 
caused such dislocation? Would the British Exchequer 
iiave paid any such money to the British banks ? Such a 
thing would never have been thought of. The utmost that 
is done in any crisis is allowing the Bank of England to 
issue more notes under strong restrictions. Had the banks 
made profits instead of loss, would they have handed them 
to the taxpayer? Then it would have been called the 
reward of shrewdness, foresight, enterprise, etc., etc. 

The whole currency troubles from which India is 
suflering, and which are so peculiar to India and so 
deplorable to the Indian taxpayer, and from which no 
other silver-using country suflers, is one of the best 
illustrations and object-lessons, and proof of the soundness 
of Sir John Shore’s prophecy about the evil consequences 
of the present uunatural sytem of a remote foreign 
dominion, or as the Secretary of State called the danger of 
a most serious order”. 

The currency muddle will necessitate new taxation. 
"The usual easy and unchecked resource of putting off tha 
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evil day by borrowing is already resorted to, and in the' 
spirit of keeping things agreeable and comfortable to those 
who have votes in Parliament, there is danger of increase 
in the salt tax. I do hope that Government will have 
some moral courage and some mercy upon the wretched 
taxpayer, and reduce even the salt tax by re-imposing the 
cotton duties. Not that by this means India will be saved 
a pie from the addition of burdens, but that a little better 
able shoulders will have to bear them, or as Lord Salisbury 
once coolly put it, that as India must be bled, the lancet 
should be directed to the parts where there was at least 
sufficient blood, not to those which are already feeble from 
the want of it. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE NATIVE STATES. 

Another subject of our future work to which I need 
only touch now is the relations of the Government 
with the Native States. There is much unnecessary 

irritation and dissatisfaction where there ought to be the 
pleasantest harmony with much greater devoted loyalty 
than what even now really exists. And it is also a great 
mistake for a foreign power not to draw the military 

capacity and spirit of the country to their own side by 

giving it a fair career and interest in their own service. 

Make the military races feel it to their advantage and 
interest to be loyal to the British rule instead of keeping 
them alienated from the Government. 

FELLOW'FEELNG AND COMMON NATIONALITY 

I need not say more upon our future work, as various* 
Resolutions of importance will be placed before you for 
your consideration and I am sure you will deliberate with 
that moderation and fairness for which you have already 
distinguished yourselves and acquired just credit, and for 
which I offer you my hearty congratulations. You 
recognise, I have no doubt, that at every turn you have yet 
serious questions to grapple with and much work to do. 

Any one who has watched my public career must have 
seen that my main underlying principle and the desire of 
my heart is to promote, as far as I can, good fellow-feeling: 
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amoDg all my countrymen. {Loud applause,) And I have 
DO doubt that all the educated and thinking men and all 
true friends of our own country will continue to do all 
that lies in their power to bring about stronger and 
stronger friendly ties of common nationality, fellow-feeling 
and due deference to each other's views and feelings 
amongst the whole people of our country. 

GOVERNMENT AND LAWLESSNESS 

Government must be firm and just in case of any 
unfortunate differences ; as far as Govenment are concerned 
their duty is clearly to put down with a strong hand any 
lawlessness or disturbance of the peace^ no matter who the 
parties concerned may be. They can only stand, as they 
ought, on the only sure and right foundation of even-handed 
justice to all, and cannot allow any one to take the law 
into his own hands ; the only wise policy is to adhere to 
their declared policy of strict neutrality and equal protection 
and justice to all creeds. {HeaVy hear) 

1 was much pleased to read in the papers that cordial 
conferences had been held between Muhammadans and 
Hindus in various places to devise means to prevent any 
deplorable occurrences happening in the future. 

HARMONY AND UNION BETWEEN DIFFERENT RACKS 

Looking back to the past as my own personal 
experience of my life, and as far back as I know of earlier 
days, at least on my side of India, I feel a congratulation 
that all associations and societies of members of all creeds 
have worked together in harmony and union, without any 
consideration of class or creed in all matters concerning 
our common national public and political interests. No 
doubt, latterly, even in such common matters differences of 
views have arisen and will arise, but such differences of 
views, when genuine, are healthy, just as is the case in the 
United Kingdom itself with its two political parties. 
{HeaVy hear.) 

What makes me still more gratified and look forward 
hopefully in the future is that our Congress has not only 
worked so far in the union and concord of all classes and 
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isreedfl but has taken care to provide that such harmony 
should continue in the future. As early as in the Congress 
at Allahabad of 1888) you passed this Resolution (XIIL): 

That no subject shall be passed for discussion by the Subjects 
Oommittee) or allowed to be discussed at any Congress by the 
President thereof, to the introduction oi which the Hindu or 
'Muhammadan delegates as a body object unanimously or nearly 
unanimously; and that If, after the discussion of any subject 
which has been admitted for discussion, It shall appear that all 
the Hindu or all the Muhamadan delegates as a body are 
unanimously or nearly unanimously opposed to the Resolution 
which it Is proposed to pass thereon, such Resolution shall be 
dropped ; provided that this rule shall refer only to subjects lu 
regard to which the Congress has not already definitely pronounced 
an opinion* 

As 1 have already said, the highest wish of my heart 
is that all the people of India should regard and treat each 
other as fellow-countrymen, with fellow-feeling for the good 
of all. {Applause,) 

We may, 1 am convinced, rest fully assured that 
whatever political or national benefit we may acquire will 
in one or other way benefit all classes (lieaVy hear)^ the 
benefit of each taking various forms. The interests of us 
all are the same. We are all in the same boat. We 
must sink or swim together. Government cannot but treat 
us all alike. It is unreasonable for us to expect from 
them, and unjust and unwise for them to show, any undue 
favour to any particular class or community. The only 
solid foundation for them is justice and impartiality, and 
the only just demand from us also can only be justice and 
impartiality* {Loud appaluse.) 

If the country is prosperous, then if one gets scope in 
one walk of life, another will have in another walk of life. 
As our Indian saying goes: If there is water in the well 

it will come to the cistern.” If we have the well of 
prosperity we shall be able to draw each our share from it. 
But if the well is dry we must all go without any at all. 

FOUNDATIONS OF BRITISH POWER IN INDIA 

A word for the basis upon which the strength of 
British power stands. Britain can hold India, or any one 
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conntry can hold another, by moral force only. Ton can 
build up an empire by arms or ephemeral brute physical 
force, but you can preserve it by the eternal moral forces 
only. Brute force will, some time or another, break 
down ; righteousness alone is everlasting. (Cheers) Well 
and truly has Lord Kipou said : That the British power 
and influence rests upon the conviction of our good faith 
more than upon the valour of our soldiers or the reputation 
of our arms.'’ (Applause) Mr. Qladstone says: 

It is the predominance of that moral force for which I heartily 
pray In the deliberations ot this House and the conduct of our 
whole public policy, for I am convinced that upon that predomi¬ 
nance depends that which should be the first object of all our 
desires, as It Is of all our dally official prayers, namely, that union 
of heart and sentiment which constitutes the truest basis of strength 
at home, and therefore both of strength and good fame throughout the 
civilised world.—Debates, 9th August 1892. {Applause,) 

And here is a remarkable instance cited by Mr. 
Gladstone of a people of a different race becoming attached 
even to the much despised Turkish rule. How much more 
will the people of India, if contented and prosperous, 
become attached to the rule of such a people as the 
British ? Referring to Lebanon, Mr. Gladstone said : 

Owing to the wise efforts of Lord Dufferln and others about 
thirty years ago local management was established since which the 
province has become contented to the Turkish Empire. 

Lord Roberts, the apostle of British strong arm 

to maintain British power, and though much imbued with 
many of the prejudices against the progress of the Indians, 
as a true soldier, admits without hesitation what he 

considers as the only solid foundation upon which British 
strength must for ever rest. He says: 

But however efficient and well equipped the army of India may 
he, were It Indeed absolute perfection and were Us numbers 
considerably more thaq they are at present, our greatest strength 
must ever rest on the firm base of a united and contented India. 

True and more statesmanlike words could not be 

uttered. Permit me to give one more extract. Mr* 

Gladstone, referring to Irish Home Rule, said: 
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There can be no nobler spectacle than that which we think is 
now drawing upon us, the spectacle of a nation deliberately set on 
the removal ol injustice, deliberately determined to break, not 
throu((h terror and not in haste, but under the sole influence of 
fluty and honour, determined to break with whatever remains still 
existing of an evil tradition, and determined in that way at once 
to pay a debt of justice and to consult by a bold, wise, and good 
act its own interests and its own honour. 

Am I at all unreasonable in hoping that such noble 
statesmanship, honour, and good faith of the British 
people will, in fullness of time, also extend to India 
similar justice ? I shall hope as long as I live. 

INDIAN NATIONALITY 

Let US always remember that we are all children of 
our mother country. Indeed, I have never worked in any 
other spirit than that I am an Indian (cheers)^ and owe 
duty to my country and all my countrymen. Whether 
I am a Hindu, a Muhammadan, a Parsi, a Christian, or of 
any other creed, I am above all an Indian. Our country 
is India ; our nationality is Indian. (Loud cheers) 

The question for us, especially a body like this, who 
have received the blessings of education, is: How are we 
to perform our duty to our country ? Certainly no one 
requires to be taught that no great cause or object can 
ever be accomplished without great sacrifices—personal 
and pecuniary. We can never succeed with the British 
people by mere declamations. We must show that we 
believe in the justice of our cause by our earnestness and 
self-sacrifice. {Hear, hear) 

LEARN TO MAKE SACRIFICES 
I desire now to impress upon my countrymen with all 
the earnestness I am capable of to prepare themselves for 
sacrifices. We observe every day what sacrifices the 
British people make for attaining any object, great or 
small and bow persistently they stick to it; and among the 
lessons which we are learning from them let us learn this 
particular one, with the double advantage and effect of 
showing that Indians have public spirit and love of their 
country, and also proving that they are earnest in what 
they are asking. (Applause) 
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ORGANISED EFFORTS 

Our work for the amelioratioa of our country and for 
obtaining all the rights and benefits of British citizenship 
will go on increasing) and it is absolutely necessary that 
our organisation) both here and in the United Kingdom) 
should be much improved and made, complete. Without 
good organisation no important work can be successfully 
done; and that means much pecuniary and personal 
sacrifice. We must remember the Congress meets once a 
year. The General Secretaries and the Standing 
Committees have to carry out the details and inform the 
Circles of the work and resolutions of the Congress. 

CONGRESS WORK IN LONDON 

But the most important and national work formulated! 
by the Congress has to be done with watchfulness) day 
after day) in London by your British Committee. 
(^Cheers,) And, further) by your Resolution XII. of the 
Seventh Session, 

you urged them (the Committee) to widen henceforth the sphere 
ot their usefulness by interesting themselves, not only In those 
questions dealt with by the Congress, hut in all Indian matters 
submitted to them and properly vouched for In which any principle 
accepted by the Congress is Involved. (Renewed cheering,) 

Fancy what this means. Why, it is another India 
OflSce ! You have put all Indians every-day work upon the 
shoulders of the Committee. It becomes exceedingly 
necessary for efficient and good work to have some paid 
person or persons to devote time to study the merits of 
all the representations which pour in with every mail, 
or by telegrams, before any action can be taken on 
them. It is in the United Kingdom that all our 
great fights are to be fought, all our national and 
imperial questions are to be settled, and it is to our 
British Committee in London that we have to look for the 
performance of all this responsihle and arduous work, 
with the unfortunate feature that we have to contend 
against many adverse influences, prepossessions and 
misunderstandings. We have to make the British people 
unlearn a good deal. 
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Oo the other hand, we have this hopeful feature also 
that we have not only many British friends, but also 
Anglo-Indians, who, in the true spirit of justice and of 
the gratitude to the country to which they owe their past 
career and future provision, appreciate the duty they owe 
to India, and are desirous to help us, and to preserve the 
British Empire by the only certain means of justice, the 
honour and righteousness of the British people, and by 
'the contentment and prosperity of India. 

You know well how much we owe to the present 
^English members of our Committee, Sir William Wedder- 
burn {three cheeks for Sir William Wedde'thurn)^ 
Mr. tiume, Mr. Keynolds, Mr. Adam, Mr. Schwann, M.P., 
and Mr. McLaren, M.P. ff we want all such help at the 
fountain-head of power without which we cannot do much 
good, we must take care to supply them always, promptly 
and accurately, all necessary sinews of war. (Heat^ hear^ 
and applause,) 

CONGRESS ORGAN ** INDIA ” 

Then there is the journal ** INDIA without which 
our work will not be half as efficient as with it. It is an 
absolute necessity as an instrument and part of the 
organisation. Every possible effort must be made to give 
it the widest circulation possible both here and in the 
United Kingdom. I wish it could be made weekly instead 
of monthly. 

With proper effort ten thousand copies should be 
easily disposed of here as a beginning, and we must do this. 

DAD4BHArS ELECTION TO THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 

This is the first opportunity I have of meeting you 
after the Congress of 1886, over which I had the honour 
to preside at Calcutta. Let me now thank you personally 
for your constant remembrance of me, for your 
unceasing encouragement, and for your two most kind 
and gratifying resolutions passed at the last two sessions 
as representatives of every class and creed, and almost 
wholly consisting of Hindu and Muhammadan delegates. 
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and each delegate being elected by and representative of 
the whole mixed community of the place be represents,, 
on the basis of common interest and nationality. I must 
beg your indulgence to record those Resolutions in < 
this address. The first Resolution (XIV.) passed by 
the Seventh Congress in 1891, while I was a- 
candidate, is this:— 

Resolved, that this Congress hereby puts formally on record 
its high esteem and deep appreciation of the great services which 
Mr. Dababhai Naorojl has rendered, during more than a quarter of ' 
a century, to the cause of India, and it expresses Its unshaken 
confidence in him, and Its earnest hope that he may prove success¬ 
ful at the coming election. In his candidature tor Central Finsbury; 
and at the same time tenders, on behalf of the vast population it 
represents, Indians most cordial acknowledgments to all in England: 
whether in Central Finsbury or elsewhere, who have aided or may 
aid him to win a seat in the House of Commons. 

I need not say how right earnestly Central Finsbury 
listened to your appeal and fulfilled your hope, for which 
we owe them our most unstinted thanks, and to all those 
who helped in or out of Central Finsbury. {Loud applause.) 

I may here once more express my hearty thanks to 
many ladies and gentlemen who worked hard for my 
election. After I was elected, you passed the second 
Resolution (XYI.) in the last Session. 1 may point here 
to the significant incident that in that Congress there 
was, I think, only one Farsi delegate and he even not the 
delegate of Parsis, but of all classes of the people. This 
Resolution was : 

Resolved that this Congress most respectiully and cordially 
tenders, on behalf of the vast population it represents, India's 
most heartfelt thanks to the Electors of Central Finsbury for 
electing Mr. Dadabhai Naorojl, their Member In the House of 
Commons, and it again puts on record its high esteem and deep 
appreciation of the services which that gentleman has rendered to 
this country, reiterates its unshaken confidence in him, and looks 
upon him as India's representative In the House of Commons. 

dadabhai returns thanks to all INDIANS 

Let me also now take this opportunity, on Indian soil, 
to tender my most heartfelt thanks for the telegrams, 
letters and addresses of congratulation which 1 received 
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from all parts and classes of India—literally I may say 
from the prince to the peasant, from^ members of all 
creeds, from Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians, Parsis, 
from Ceylon, from the High Priest of Buddhists, and 
Buddhists, and other residents from the Cape, British 
Guiana, Australia, and in short from every part of the 
British Empire, where there were Indian residents. Ladies 
and Gentlemen, put aside my personality and let me join in 
your rejoicings as an Indian in the great event in Indian 
annals of an Indian finding his way in the Imperial 
Parliament. (Loud and prolonged cheei ing) 

And lastly, beginning from the distant Western Gate 
of India, where the Indian residents of Aden, of all creeds, 
gave me a most hearty reception, then the great portal of 
India, the dear old city of my birth, gave me a most 
magnificent welcome with its never-ceasing kindness 
towards me, Poona doing her best to vie with Bombay, and 
through the Punjab so splendidly; and this series of 
welcomes now ending in your extraordinary one which I 
am utterly unable to describe. Is there any reward more 
grand and more gratifying than the esteem, the joy with 
my joy, the sorrow with my sorrow, and above all the. 

unshaken confidence ’’ of my fellow-countrymen and 
country-women of our grand, old, beloved country? 

I may refer to an incident which, as it is satisfactory, 
is also very significant of the real desire of the British 
people to do justice to India. The congratulations on my 
election from all parts of the United Kingdom also were as 
hearty and warm as we could desire, and expressing 
satisfaction that an Indian would be able to voice the wants 
and aspirations of India in the House of Commons. 

LONDON CONGRESS 

I can assure the Congress that, as I hope and wish, if 
you will pay an early visit to the United Kingdom and 
hold a session there, you will obtain a kind and warm 
reception from its peoples. And you will by such direct 
and personal appeal to the British Nation, accomplish a 
vast amount of good. (Hear, hear) 
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FAITH IN BRITISH PAIR PLAY AND JUSTICE 

Oar fate and our future are in our own hands. If we 
are true to ourselves and to our country and make all the 
necessary sacrifices for our elevation and amelioration, 1 
for one have not the shadow of a doubt that in 
dealing with such justice-loving, fair-minded people as the 
British, we may rest fully assured that we shall not work 
in vain. It is this conviction which has supported me 
against all difficulties. I have never faltered in my faith 
in the British character and have always believed that 
the time will come when the sentiments of the 
British Nation and our Gracious Sovereign proclaimed to 
us in our Great Charter of the Proclamation of 1858 will 
be realised {applause) viz., la their prosperity will be 
our strength, in their contentment our best reward.^* And 
let us join in the prayer that followed this hopeful 
declaration of our Sovereign: 

May the Qod of all power grant to us and to those In 
authority under us strength to carry out these our wishes for the 
good oi our people. 

DADABHAl’S EXHORTATION 
My last prayer and exhortation to the Congress and 
to all my countrymen is: Go on united and earnest, in 
concord and harmony, with moderation, with loyalty to 
the British rule and patriotism towards our country, and 
success is sure to attend our efforts for our just demands 
and the day, I hope, is not distant when the world will 
see the noblest spectacle of a great nation like the British 
holding out the hand of true fellow-citizenship and of 
justice to the vast mass of humanity of this great and 
ancient land of India with benefits and blessings to the 
human race. {Loud and prolonged cheering^ 
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Mr. ALFRED WEBB, m.p. 

F riends and fellow-subjects,—you call me* 

to the presideDcy of the tenth meeting of the Indian 
National Congress. Thanking you for the honour, I 
proceed to discharge the duties of the post under a sense 
of its privileges and responsibilities. 

OBJECTS OF THE CONGRESS 

The objects of these Congresses cannot be better 
stated than in the words of your first President: 

The promotion of personal Intimacy and friendship amongst 
all the more earnest workers In [ your] country's cause In all parts 
of the empire; the eradication by direct friendly Intercourse of all 
possible race, creed, or national prejudices amongst all lovers of 
[your ] country ; and the fuller development and consolidation of 
those sentiments of national unity that bad their origin In [your] 
Lord Rlpon’s ever memorable reign ; the authoritative record, after 
this has been carefully elicited by the fullest discussion, of the 
matured opinions of the educated classes In India on some of the 
more Important and pressing of the social questions of the day ; the 
determination of the lines upon, and the methods by which, during 
the next twelve months. It is desirable for native politicians to 
labour In the public Interests. 

DIFFICULTIES BEFORE THE CONGRESS 

The ends you have in view are similar to those of 
politicians in other quarters of the globe. The difficulties 
before you are however greater. Elsewhere politicians 
have to deal principally with homogeneous populations, 
to whom, at lea‘»t in theory, equal political right may at 
once be accorded ; you have largely to work for those who 
yet have to pass through a long process of assimilation and 
elevation. All the greater necessity that in assemblages 
such as this you should set yourselves to the task. All 
the greater necessity that a deaf ear should be turned ta 
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doctrines of despair. The question is not regarding the 
difBculties, but as to whether or not the difficulties are ta 
be faced ; and if to be faced, the sooner the better. And 
it is alone by and through organisations such as joura 
that they can be faced. 

It is at the same time necessary to bear in mind that 
you stand at the moat critical period of a people’s history. 
Your populations, heretofore supine, are awakening ta 
consciousness and new hopes, whilst they may not as yet 
have fully acquired habits of self>restraint and sentiments 
of responsibility. Mistakes are certain to be made, and 
are sure to be attributed by opponents, not to their true 
source—former conditions, but to the awakening, the 
ennobling process. We must be prepared to meet 
misrepresentations and calumny. We must take heed that 
in our leading we give no just cause for accusation. 

PAST WORK OP THE CONGRESS 

You have met at Bombay twice, at Calcutta twice, at 
Allahabad twice, at Nagpur, at Lahore; you now meet at 
Madras for the second time. But seventy-two represents- 
tildes attended your first assembly. The numbers 
gradually increased to over 1,000 at Bombay, since which 
meeting they have, on your own motion, for concentration 
of effectiveneps, been restricted to from about 700 to 1,000. 
Your proceedings have been conducted with dignity, 
fairness, courtesy, and tact. 

FORMER PRESIDENTS OF THE CONGRESS 

Your Presidents hitherto have been distinguished men, 
mainly, as was right, from amongst your own people, and 
representing, as they should, some of the principal races 
and religions of India. Most eminent amongst these 
Presidents was Dadabhai Naoroji, not only because of his 
great abilities and bis life-long services to his country, 
but because of the position he occupies as your only native 
representative in the Imperial Parliament. The electors 
of Finsbury have done themselves honour in returning him. 
As to your other native Presidents, the ability of their 
U 
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addresses and the manner in which they conducted your 
proceedings showed their fitness for the trusts confided to 
them. The lamented George Yule of Calcutta, almost one 
of yourselves, presided at your fourth Congress, Sir 
William Wedderburn conducted the fifth. I have styled 
Mr. Naoroji your only native representative in the Imperial 
Parliament. In Sir William Wedderburn you have another 
representative equally zealous and devoted—one of the 
faithful few whose clear conceptions of equality and justice 
have been unobscured by long official service. There is 
another name which, although not on the list of your 
Presidents, cannot be omitted in recalling, however slightly, 
your past proceedings—that of Charles Bradlaugh, ‘*the 
friend and champion of India ”. He attended and 
addressed your fifth Congress. The report of the sixth is 
formally dedicated to his memory. You never lost a better 
or an abler friend. Pew men were ever so sincerely 
mourned by a larger proportion of the human race. 

MR. WEBB’S QUALIFICATIONS TO PRESIDE 

Having already placed in the chair two Scotchmen, 
you have now chosen an Irishman. Doubtless, after a 
becoming interval with native Presidents, you will call an 
Englishman. My nationality is the principal ground for 
my having been selected. I have none of the brilliant 
qualifications of my predecessors. On your kind invitation 
I take the position that was intended for a great 
fellow-countryman of my own. However I do not question 
the fitness of your choice, for I am representative in 
several respects. I was nurtured in the conflict against 
American slavery. In the words of William Lloyd 
Garrison, the founder of the movement: “ My country is 

the world; my countrymen are all mankind.” I'o aid in 
the elevation of my native land has been the endeavour of 
my riper years. In the words of Daniel O’ Connell: 

My sympathies are not confined to my own green island. I 
am a friend to civil and religious liberty all over the world. 

I hate tyranny and oppression wherever practised by 
my own Government, for them I am in a measure 
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responsible. I have felt the bitterness of subjection in my 
own country. 1 am a member of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party. I am one of the Indian Parliamentary Committees. 
I am a Dissenter, proud of the struggles of my Quaker 
forefathers for freedom of thought and action; a Protestant 
returned by a Catholic constituency—a Protestant living in 
a Catholic country, testifying against craven fears of a 
return to obsolete religious bitterness and intolerance- 
fears in your country and in mine worked upon to impede 
the progress of liberty. 

To be placed in this chair is the highest honour to 
which I can ever aspire. 

That I have not resided in India is no disqualification. 
'Free peoples are within their own borders the best judges 
of their own affairs. But where are concerned the interests 
of a large population governed by a dominant class, the 
members of that class, whose apparent interests lie in a 
continuance of that domination, cannot as a rule fairly 
judge. I'here are rare exceptions, such as Sir William 
Wedderburn, but, generally speaking, their vision is 
obscured by prejudices. West Indian slavery would never 
have been abolished by West Indian planters, nor 
American slavery by Southern Whites. Catholics would 
never have been emancipated in Ireland, the Church 
would not have been disestablished, or the franchise 
extended, by that class there under present institutions. 

DUTIES OP ENGLISH OFFICIALS TOWARDS INDIA 

Nothing in what I have said or intend to say must 
however be taken as implying want of appreciation of the 
character and services of numbers of my fellow-citizens, 
whose lives have been and are given to the administration 
and government of India. They were doubtless at first 
attracted to the service solely as a career in life. But 
residence here, sympathy with your people, and a sense of 
duty rapidly impel to higher motives. They become 
sincerely anxious for your welfare and devoted to what 
they believe your highest good. Never has more conscience 
been brought to the government of a conquered country. 
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We here are not set against them noless, indeed^ 
they are determined to set themselves against us. The* 
services of men of their training, temper and turn of 
mind may, perhaps for generations to come, be necessary. 
They are to be honoured and respected in their sphere. 
But they must not impede or prevent the gradual application 
of principles other than those laid down by statesmen- 
of the first rank fully half-a-century ago to the government 
of this country. I might perhaps have been more 
affected than 1 have been by the attitude and language of 
many of them regarding your country and your people, 
were it not that it is such as I have been accustomed to 
hear from the same class in Ireland towards my country 
and my people. If the anticipations of those regarding 
your capacities and your future are as fully belied as 
have been the anticipations of those regarding our 
capacities and our future, you may rest satisfied. Closely 
allied, as they have been, to us in Ireland in blood and 
religion, their efforts to govern independent of Irish 
opinion resulted in failure. How much less likely is it 
that they can succeed here without availing themselves of 
your assistance more largely than heretofore. 

INDIVIDUAL CHARACTER AND TRAINING 

In our efforts for reform and constitutional liberty, 
much will depend upon individual character and training; 
upon the extent to which we wisely administer the powers 
we have. The English are not naturally better or braver 
than other peoples. They owe their success partly to 
high average reliability and a high sense of duty. What 
they personally undertake they usually perform. Like 
others, they are moved hy selfish considerations; but 
having, in politics of administrative office, once engaged for 
the public weal, they are not apt to neglect it for private 
interests ; they can rely upon each other. Let us take 
pattern by them in these respects. 

PARLIAMENTARY INTEREST IN INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

While most anxious not to implicate your cause with 
Irish politics^ pr the relation between Great Britain andc 
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Ireland, I may occasionally illustrate your affairs by 
reference to my owa country. Your interests are in 
fact closely involved in some effectual settlement of the 
Irish question. One of your principal and most just 
complaints is that no sufficient attention is given to 
your affairs in Parliament. Whilst months are allotted 
to the consideration of the British Budget, a few hours 
are grudged to yours. Parliament is paralysed with work. 
It has undertaken functions it cannot perform. Three 
separate Parliaments had enough to do to manage the 
affairs of England, Scotland, and Ireland. They were 
merged into one when the population of the United 
Kingdom was only fifteen millions. That population has 
now risen to thirty-eight millions. Parliament has, 
moreover, undertaken to care for your two hundred and 
eighty millions. The sphere of law is becoming both 
wider and more minute. Surely, Parliament ought to be 
more of an Imperial, less of a local, assembly. For 
generations to come, England, the heart of the Empire, 
must have the preponderating influence in Imperial 
Councils. That we grant. You, who are Indian, and 
I, who am Irish, trust that our Imperial rights will not 
euffer from that preponderating English influence. But 
at present the Imperial Parliament is occupied largely 
with the affairs of under five millions of people, and 
ministries rise and fall on the question of Ireland 
'rather than great Imperial interests. The entire Empire 
is concerned in the speedy settlement of the Irish question. 

BENEFITS OF IMPERIAL UNITY 

We hold to Imperial unity, undisputed and intact. To 
question this would be idle, nor do we question it, and 
we do not desire to question it. We believe that the 
period of small states—too often a burden alike to 
themselves and to the world, with their dissensions and 
wars—is rapidly passing away and that a better era is 
ffawning when, under the aegis of immensely powerful 
states, the people can rest secure and enjoy real liberty. 
The series of events by which this change has been wrought 
IS sufficiently painful, often unutterably shocking. We 
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may well turn with horror from the record. I for one 
would rather be descended from those who rest in the^ 
graves of the conquered than from those who rode with’ 
victors. There is no true glory in mere domination. In 
public places and museums I turn with shame from the 
pitiful trophies torn from subjected peoples. We must 
however accept the conditions of these changes. Let us- 
enjoy their benefits, which are many. After all, the 
external prestige of nationality is not the important 
consideration. Individual liberty, the wise administration 
of local affairs, the educating of a responsible population, 
these are of far greater consequence. And Imperial 
unity cannot realise its full strength and will not fulfil 
its true functions until all are trained to enjoy these 
benefits, and these benefits are extended to all. What 
man of ordinary intelligence could prefer Russian 
despotism to British freedom ? British power in India 
will remain invulnerable against foreign aggrandisement so 
long as you believe that with the spread of modern ideas* 
and education, which are largely due to British rule, will 
come an extension of English liberty. 

INDIAN NATIONALITY 

There is no possibility of turning back. Once imbue 
nations with aspirations for progress and enlightenment, 
and they must go forwards towards liberty. For fifty 
years the Anglo-Indian Government has been urging you- 
to educate yourselves, to imbibe principles of constitutional 
liberty, to obliterate old divisions, to break down caste 
prejudices, to rise to the level of British citizenship, and 
unite for the good of a common country. Taking up Sir 
William Hunter’s History of the Indian Peoples^ the first 
sentence that rivetted my attention was one in which it 
is desired that the Anglo-Indian schools should “ become 
the nurseries of a self-respecting nation The towers of 
a University were the first object that met my gaze the 
morning after my arrival in India. Nationality has well 
been defined in your debates as 

the aggregate of those who are citfaens of one country [one* 
definite geographical unit] subordinate to one power, subject to one* 
supreme legislature, taxed by one authority. Influenced for weal 
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And woe by one system of administration, urg^ed by like impulses 
to secure like rights and to be relieved of like burdens. 

. . , . It has for its central stock, like the trunk of a tree, the 
people who have for ages and generations settled and domiciled in 
a country with more or less ethnic identity at the bottom, and 
more or less unified by being continually subjected to identical 
environment and to the inevitable process of assimilation. 

Those who accept any such definitions circle in 
narrow grooves of thought if they believe that such 
nationality is inimical to Imperial strength and unity. It 
may in truth be its outcome and its crown. 

WHAT ARE POLITICS? 

Politics are amongst the moat ennobling, most 
comprehensive spheres of human activity and none should 
eventually be excluded from their exercise. There is 
much that is ludicrous, much that is sad, much that 
is deplorable about them. Yet they remain, and ever 
will remain, the most efiective field upon which to work 
for the good of our fellows. The political atmosphere, 
that which we here hope to breathe, is one into which 
no thought ofgreed or lust, or low ambition’’ should 
enter. We desire the good of all. We work for all. 
No class, however lowly, however despised, must be 
shut out from our sympathies and our endeavours— 
from the expectations of that great future towards which 
we all yearn. We desire not alone the brotherhood 
of man, but the brotherhood and sisterhood of men and 
women. In proportion as men and women sympathise 
with each other, take part in each other’s pursuits, 
and strive for the common weal, in such proportion is 
public life elevated and purified. Amongst women 
are some of your best and most earnest friends in the 
United Kingdom. 

THE ARMS ACT 

Admitting the paramount necessity for the maintenance 
of the unity of the Empire, we know that all questions 
relating to armed forces of the Crown must be treated 
with circumspection. We must weigh well our words 
and the difficulties of the situation. 
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In Ireland, dnriag most of my lifetime it has been a 
penal offence to carry them withont license, and licenses 
are strictly guarded. In India, you rest under closer 
restrictions. Some modification of the rules under the 
Arms Act is necessary 

BO as to make them equally applicable to all residents in, or visitors 
to, India without distinction of creed, caste, or colour; to ensure 
the liberal concession wherever wild animals habitually destroy 
•human life, cattle, or crops; and to make all licences granted under 
the revised rules of lifelong tenure revocable only on proof of 
misuse and valid throughout the provincial jurisdiction in which 
they are Issued. 

With us the prohibitions are an insult to the soil; 
with you, to the race. 

POVERTY OP INDIA 

Nothing is more striking in considering the condition 
of India than its poverty compared with the wealth of the 
rest of the Western world, especially with the United 
Kingdom. (The riches of Great Britain are so enormous 
that the poverty of Ireland scarcely affects the general 
average.) The mean annual income of the inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom has been estimated at £33-148.; 
that of the people of India, at from Ks. 20 to Its. 27. 
Mr. Fowler, in his ministerial statement this year, dwelt 
upon the comparative lightness of burthen of Indian 
taxation compared with that in the United Kingdom, 
forgetting that 5 per cent, on an income of Rs. 20 is a 
much heavier burthen than 7^ per cent, on £33. It is 
impossible, upon any basis of fair play, to justify debiting 
yon with so many large items, such as the India Office 
and India Office expenses, recruiting depots, loss on 
exchange, and the like, which really form a portion of the 
British Home Charges. If the maintenance of the Indian 
Empire is so essential to British prestige and greatness, if 
the honour and glory are to be Britain's, surely she, not 
you, should bear the heavy burthen. She does not attempt 
to collect similar charges from the Colonies. 

The aggregate annual savings of the United Kingdom 
in the years between 1840 and 1888 have been estimated 
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at £110,000,000, or over £300,000 a day. Such 
acctiinalations of wealth, combined with parsimonious 
dealings with poorer peoples, are irreconcilable with real 
belief in the precepts of righteousness. 

The expenditure upon the army in India, which in 
1882’83 stood at Rx. 18,359,000 (including Rx. 17,000 
for Afghanistan and Rx. 1,308,000 for Egypt), had in 1893 
risen by 27 per cent, to Rx. 23,877,000. Any advantages 
to be derived from this increased expenditure have not 
been shared in alike by native and by British troops. 
The pensions of European officers have been raised 
37 per cent.; of native officers only 11 per cent. Thirteen 
per cent, more per man is spent upon the British rank and 
file ; 4 per cent, less per man upon the native rank and file. 

Your taxes spent abroad have risen from Rx. 17,369,000 
in 1882 by 31 per cent, to Rx. 22,911,000 in 1892. In 
the former year they amounted to 23 per cent, in the 
latter to 25 per cent., of your total expenditure. No 
country could permanently afford such a drain. These 
increases are not materially due to alterations in the rates 
of exchange. 

These startling facts demand grave consideration east 
and west of Suez, apart from the daily deteriorating 
condition of agriculture generally. I am not competent 
enough to speak on the state of your peasantry, but so 
far as all accounts go, official included, there are strong 
grounds to apprehend danger from the agricultural 
condition of the country. I am aware that this problem 
constantly engages the attention of the Supreme 
Government, and it is to be hoped that it will take a new 
departure in its policy of land revenue. Mere palliatives 
will never do. A judicious and statesmanlike survey of 
the existing situation should enable it to devise a 
satisfactory remedy, whatever action may be taken to free 
the impoverished peasantry from the hands of money¬ 
lenders will go a great way to ameliorate their condition. 
And Government itself should modify its cast-iron system 
of exacting revenue at dates at which the cultivators are 
least prepared to discharge the State dues. We must. 
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however, not take a gloomy view of the situation. If you 
have greater dijfficulties to contend with than we in Ireland, 
you will remember that your population has been 
increasiog, whilst ours has been reduced by over 40 per 
cent, within the past half-century. Whilst you have 
leeway to make up in education and material advancement, 
your relative progress has been and is out of all proportion 
to ours. 

REFORM OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

The justice of, and necessity for, adequate representation 
in our superior and local Councils is apparent, and naturally 
claims much of your attention. The administrative 
mutilation of the manifest intentions of Parliament in 
framing the Indian Councils Act is much to be deplored. 
I see that complaints have been made in every province 
where the enlarged Councils are established ; that the 
distribution of seats for representation of the people is most 
unsatisfactory; and that while some interests are 
over-represented, other important interests are not 
represented at all. This is not in accordance with the 
expressed views of British statesmen on both sides of the 
House when the Bill was discussed. Mr. Gladstone said : 

I believe I am justified In looking forward, not merely to a 
nominal, but to a real living representation of the people of India. 

Lord Salisbury was no less emphatic : 

If we are to do it, and If it has to he done, let us doit 
systematically . . taking care that the machinery to be provided 
shall effect the purpose of giving representation, not to accidentally 
constituted bodies, not to small sections of the people here and 
there, but to the living strength and vital forces of the whole 
community of India. 

How little have these anticipations been realised! We 
have here a striking instance of the extent to which 
administration can defeat the intentions of legislation. 

SEPARATION OF EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS 

It is indeed almost more necessary for the.contentment 
of a people that they should have the administration than 
the enactment of laws. It is moreover desirable that 
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judicial should,^ as far as possible, be separated from 
executive functious, that civil and military employments 
in medical and other departments should not be held by 
the same persons. The average military officer, supreme 
in his own sphere, is of all others, least suited by bis 
training to administer civil affairs in a sympathetic and 
conciliatory spirit. It has been well said that, 

the frame of mtnd necessary for an executive officer and the 
frame of nilnd necessary for a judge are different. Executive 
officers ought to mix freely with the people, they ought to try to 
make friends with them, they ought to see this, and they ought to 
see that; a judge, on the contrary, ought to shut his e^rs against 
everything except that which comes before him In court. But 
an executive officer has as such to learn everything and to do 
everything, and when he comes upon the bench, he Is expected to 
divest his mind of whatever he has heard elsewhere. Even the 
best officer of Government la after all a human being, 

TRIAL BY JURY 

You have properly protested against the curtailment 
of your rights regarding Trial by Jury. Whether we 
compare the number of convictions before and since the 
institution of the system thirty years ago, or the state of 
affairs in districts where it was not established with that 
where it was established, there appears nothing to justify 
recent changes. Officials sometimes forget that the general 
attitude of the people towards the law is of more consequence 
than the number of malefactors sentenced. It is an 
old principle of English jurisprudence that it is better 
that many guilty should escape than that one innocent man 
abould suffer. Love of law, the conception that it is for the 
good of all—so deeply implanted in the hearts of sovereign 
peoples, who have been able to mould it to their will—ia 
naturally a plant of slow growth with peoples less favoured. 

CRIMINAL PROCEDURE IN INDIA 

Regarding criminal procedure in India, the public? 
conscience at home has been from time to time outraged by 
instances that have reached us of what appeared to be 
undue partiality towards Europeans. A number of such 
cases have been summed up in a book by Rata Gopal 
Saoyal recently published in Calcutta. The Dam Dunis 
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and the Gnntaknl cases appeared to many of us in 
Parliament, disastrous miscarriages of justice detrimental to 
^British prestige, the outcome of that brutal contempt for 
your people which is uohappily still characteristic of many 
ignorant and prejudiced Europeans, of that race hatred 
which ought to be the Government’s first care to stamp 
out. The very appearance or suspicion of judging the 
efiiciency of magistrates and police by their success in 
securing convictions ought surely to be avoided. Wo all 
hope that, the Government of India, whose desire for 
impartiality and justice we all admit, is keenly alive 
to these evils and will try its best to consider favourably 
your representations on the subject. I trust that ere long 
they may be removed. 

TRUST IN GOD 

Meanwhile let us not embitter our lives, or weaken 
our energies for practical work. Human justice is after 
all fallible justice. Wo all fall short where our own 
interests are concerned. Let what we believe to bo 
injustice by others impel us to higher standards, to nobler 
ideals of life, to wider charity and forgiveness, to deeper 
trust in an Omniscience that will yet right every wrong 
and wipe the tear from every eye. 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND AND INDIA 

We rejoiced on the adoption of Mr. Paul’s motion 
regarding simultaneous examiuations; still more at the 
frank spirit in which it appeared to have been accepted 
by the Government. We thought it a great step forward—- 
a solid advantage gained. We have been correspondingly 
disappointed by the extent to which official counsels have 
since prevailed to the reversal by a Liberal Cabinet of the 
solemn decision then arrived at. Such vacillation tends to 
weaken the power of the House of Commons. We have 
lately seen it used as a reason why the Upper Chamber 
shonld properly set at naught the resolutions of the Lower. 
When public opinion has secured the acceptance by the 
House of such a great principle, it has a right to consider 
4ts work accomplished. I but voice the pain which this 
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proceeding has caused to many of the most ardent 
supporters of the Qovernment. 

On the other hand, few actions of the present Govern¬ 
ment are more indicative of the progress of liberal ideas 
than the recent convention with Japan for the abolition of 
Consular jurisdiction. This convention may not be without 
hopeful significance regarding your future. How comes 
it that powers considered inexpedient to accord to Indian 
Judges trained in British law have freely and almost without 
comment been granted to their brethren in Japan? 

EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLES 

The education of the peoples claims the first atten¬ 
tion of Government now-a-days. 1 regret that in your case 
the expenditure thereupon bears such a small proportion 
to that for military purposes. W e must, however, indi¬ 
vidually bear in mind—at least with us in the United 
Kingdom there is need to bear in mind—that education in 
itself confers no special claim to employment by the 
State. Education fits us for life and enables us the better 
to use and to enjoy life. It widens our horizon. But we 
must not expect too much from it. It should be a blessing 
to all 5 it might easily be a curse to some—if it spoiled 
them for the proper discharge of the simple duties that 
come nearest to them. 

THE DRINK TRAFFIC 

I desire now to refer to three subjects—Drink, the 
Regulation of Vice, and Opium—which have more parti¬ 
cularly interested many British friends of India. In this, 
connection I must confess that, as a member of a professedly 
Christian land, I am almost ashamed to stand before 
you. Christians claim to carry a message of love and 
enlightenment to the world. You and we have come 
together; and what have been the consequences ? Have 
you wronged us, or have we wronged you? Have you for 
individual gain forced ruin and demoralisation upon us, or 
have we forced them upon you? These questions carryi 
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their own answers. We owe our highest civilization and 
culture originally to the East. In return we have handed 
back some benefits^ but also some of the lowest products 
of Western civilization. 

As to the drink curse (largely introduced and widely 
extended by us), there has been repeated denunciations in 
your debates. It has formed the subject of a resolution at 
more than one Congress. The spread in India of this evil 
is fully discussed in the debate on the “ Reform in Excise 
Administration ” at your sixth and eighth Congress. It 
is deplorable to hear that “ people have become more 
addicted to drink, because it has been thought to be an 
adjunct of Western civilization*’; that ^‘it has been left 
for [your] Christian rulers to love it, stimulate it, and pet 
it, and make money by millions of pounds out of it”. In 
this Presidency the excise license appears to have increased 
five-fold within forty years. I understand that in India 
as a whole it has doubled within twenty years. The East 
India Company, ostensibly at least, strove to reduce 
consumption. Can we believe that such is the object of 
Government at the present day? There is scarcely a 
family in the United Kingdom that has not suffered from 
the ravages of drink. I am one of those who believe that 
the safety only lies in complete abstinence. To many 
peoples our iulmdaction of it has meant annihilation. 
You cannot be too much upon your guard against its 
insidious advances. T r<»joice that the attention you have 
given to the subject has already contributed in the Madras 
Government alone to the clo'^ure of thousands of liquor 
shops. In such respects as these I have long been of the 
opinion that the crimes committed by society through 
Government against the people are often greater and less 
excusable and more disgraceful to character than the worst 
crimes ever committed by the people against society and 
against Government. The former are deliberate and far 
reaching. In a certain sense they are without justification, 
and every citizen is responsible. The latter have 
generally been committed by the irresponsible few in 
momenta of excitement 
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THE REGULATION OF VICE 

With regard to the odious Cantonment Acts, your 
testimony has been clear and true. At Allahabad in 1888^ 
you unanimously resolved, 

that this Congress, having watched with Interest and 
sympathy the exertions that are being made in England for the 
total abrogation of laws and rules relating to the regulation of 
prostitution by the State in India, places on record its appreciation 
of the services thus rendered to this country, and its desire to 
co-operate by all means in its power in the attainment of this 
laudable object. 

This must have had considerable influence with the 
Home Government in the changes which it has prescribed 
and which the Government in India is now so tardily 
carrying out. The history of this question is most signifi¬ 
cant from the 9th July 1887, when Lord Gross telegraphed 
to the Viceroy: ‘T apprehend the system is indefensible and 
must be condemned,” till 11th August 1893, when Lord 
Roberta had the manliness to apologize to Mrs. Andrew 
and Dr. Kate Bushnell for having denied the accuracy of 
their revelations upon the subject. But for the ability and 
devotion of these American ladies, officials would still 
conceal the truth from the British public, as they managed 
to conceal it even from the responsible head of the respon¬ 
sible department. What a commentary upon Indian 
administration ! What an argument for local representa¬ 
tion ! That system of administration is indeed faulty 
which admits of simply docketing, without obeying, 
instructions that do not meet the approval of officials. It 
is easy, but cannot be permanent. For the first time—I 
say it without meaning ofifence—the methods of the Indian 
administration have been fully exposed ; and since they 
have been detected in one particular, we at home must 
beware of too blindly trusting them in others. 

OPIUM TRAFFIC 

To opium I find little reference in your proceedings. 
It is a subject which engages the attention of many of the 
more thoughtful and conscientious of your friends. There 
are difficulties surrounding it. No doubt, we in the United 
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Eiogdom for our own purposes encouraged tbe use of the 
drug, spread its cultivation, and forced it upon China. 
How are we to retrace our steps ? Certainly not at your 
expense. The decrease of the revenue from this source 
by 16 per cent, within the past ten years is a warning 
that it cannot permanently be depended upon. Considera¬ 
tion for the rights of your Independent States complicates 
the problem. 1 cannot here initiate discussion upon it. 
Your business for this Session is already planned and 
cannot be altered. However, at some time, to us in the 
United Kingdom, who desire to do our duty in this matter, 
your knowledge and advice would be helpful. 

INDIAN POLICY REACTS ON BRITISH POLICY 

The reforms we desire are not likely to be accom- 
plished, your cause cannot be effectually pleaded, until 
yon are satisfactorily represented alike in your Provincial 
Councils and in the Imperial Parliament. In proportion as 
each class and each interest within tbe United Kingdom 
has come to have its voice beard in tbe Imperial 
Parliament, in just such proportion has that assembly been 
strengthened and dignified. That strength and that 
dignity will undoubtedly at some period be increased by 
representation from the component parts of the empire. 
If the empire is, as we believe it to be, one and indivisible, 
one indivisible spirit of liberty must pervade every portion 
of it. If all cannot eventually be raised to one level, all 
may equally be lowered. If absolutism is necessary here, 
absolutism will certainly taint and ultimately undermine 
tbe fabric of English liberty. Already the workings of 
ascendancy in India have not been without their influence 
in retarding steady liberal progress in the United Kingdom. 

CONGRESS ACHIEVEMENTS 

I have thus ventured, within the short time at my 
disposal, carefully to lay before you my views regarding 
the questions that have most engaged your attention and 
are likely again to come up for discussion. You may the 
better appreciate the spirit in which I landed upon your 
shores and in which I shall follow your debates. 
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We may proceed to our task with hope and confidence* 
Within the lifetime of a generation, yon have obtained 
what may be regarded as the first instalment of reform in 
the direction of the expansion and reconstrnction of the 
Legislative Councils, which has cost other countriea 
centuries of toil and effort. You have every reason to bo 
proud of what you have achieved in other directions. You 
must not be cooled by temporary discouragements, by the 
unfaithfulness of some, the want of faith of the many» 
Reform progresses like the steady rise of the tide through 
many an ebb and fiow of the waves. Confident are we 
that through all storm and cloud the sun of constitutional 
liberty will yet shine with pure and beneficent effulgence 
upon your country. Let it be your individual care to 
carry back from these Congresses into every-day life and 
every-day occupations true elevation of mind, belief in your 
future and your own power to mould your future. This 
future depends more upon yourselves than upon any 
political or financial changes. Before all, you must culth 
vate a spirit of generous toleration and of charity between 
class and class, and creed and creed. 

Considering the general advancement of the world, 
from which no portion of its surface can be permanently 
excluded, we have every cause of encouragement, every 
incentive to press forward, setting no limits to the possible 
material and spiritual advancement of mankind. Never 
before were men and women so alive to their capacities 
and to their responsibilities towards each other. Let us 
advance together in ever-widening combinations, with 
ever-broadening hopes, labouring for the good of all. 

For oh I it were a gallant deed 
To show before mankind, 

How every race and every creed 
Might be by love combined— 

Might be combined, yet not forget 
The fountains whence they rose 
As, filled by many a rivulet. 

This stately Ganges flows. 

One of your sages has compared the soul of man to a 
bird, and earthly existence to the period marked by its 
12 
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flight through a room—out of the illimitable into the 
limitable. By devoting ourselves to the good of others 
we can best occupy that brief space. The wise assertion 
•of common rights is enlightened altruism. 

CONCLUSION 

Here I bring to a conclusion, as, with the exception of 
a few sentences, I had prepared it in Ireland on the 
occasion. Since then, I have landed in India, have seen 
some of your schools and colleges, have lingered in the 
crowded streets of your cities, have listened to the hum of 
your manufactures, have talked with your leaders, have 
watched the sunrise and sunset on the plains where such a 
large proportion of your population hardly wring their 
living from the soil. I now somewhat realise the surpassing 
beauty of your land. 1 have met you here face to face. 
How faint and weak; how inadequate the expression of my 
inmost feelings is what I have written and read. Apart 
from those family and national ties which to each one of 
us are the first of life’s blessings, the choicest gifts of God, 
I regard this visit to India, this permission to take part in 
the proceedings of this august assemblage as the highest 
privilege that has ever fallen to my lot, one that cannot but 
profoundly influence my remaining years. Two convictions 
before all others press themselves in upon me: The one, 
the greatness of the mission of the United Kingdom in this 
land, apart from its inception and much of its history. 
The other, that this Congress movement is the necessary 
and logical outcome*, the richest fruit of that noble mission 
of which we English, Scotch, and Irish people should be 
proud. You yourselves are taking up the work, the work 
which you and you alone can ultimately perfect—“the 
eradication, by direct friendly intercourse, of all possible 
trace, creed or national prejudices amongst all lovers of 
your country.” This is, in truth, the greatest combined 
peaceful effort for the good of the largest number of the 
human race that History has recorded. 
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PRESIDENTIAL DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

B rother delegates, Ladies and Gentlemeo,—I 

thaak you heartily for electing me as President of 
this Congress. I can conceive of no higher honour—no 
loftier trust—no more exalted dignity—than that to which 
you have summoned me by your united sudrages. The 
highest reward which in these days a public man may 
receive, next to the approbation of his own conscience, is 
the confidence of his fellow-countrymen. For him what 
higher mark of honour or what nobler incentive to duty 
could there be than his election as the President of an 
assembly like this which is the non-official Parliament of 
his nation ? But great as the honour is, far higher is the 
responsibility which belongs to it. It is a part of the 
divine arrangement that where there is a privilege there is 
also corresponding duty. Your President is not only your 
speaker *, he is something more. It is his duty to maintain 
order, to regulate your proceedings and to facilitate the 
despatch of your business. Having regard to the 
magnitude of this assembly, this in itself would make a 
heavy demand upon the resources, physical and mental, of 
the strongest and the ablest among us. But your 
President has other duties imposed upon him. During the 
three days that the Congress is in session he is your 
spokesman, your organ, the right arm of your strength. 
He voices forth the spirit which animates you in your 
deliberations, the temper which guides you in the solemn 
and arduous task which lies before you. One may well 
stagger at a responsibility so vast and so many-sided; but 
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your forbearance and generosity is the saving element in* 
the situation. The moment you induct any one into the 
chair—the moment you install him in his office—from that 
moment you accord him in an unstinted measure your 
sympathy and your support. You forgive him his faults— 
you overlook his mistakes —you help him in his task—and 
you send him forth to his work, with your piayers and 
your benedictions. It has been truly remarked that the 
manner in which people conduct themselves at a public 
meeting is some evidence of their capacity for Self- 
Government. Judged by this test you are past-masters in 
the ait. (Cheers.) For I know of no assembly more 
orderly in its conduct, more deferential to constituted 
authority, more firm in its adherence to its programme and 
yet withal more moderate in the expression thereof than 
these yearly gatherings of the National Congress. (HeaVy 
hear.) Nay more, weak as your President may be, he and 
the Congress are supported by an unseen force of immense 
potency. The good wishes of the educated community 
follow ns. They are present in spirit, if not present in 
body. They are watching our deliberations with intense 
interest. Jhey pour forth their hearths prayer for the 
auccess of our work. (Loud cheers?) 

CONGRESS MOVEMENT 

I was not a little amused and interested to read in* 
an English newspaper the other day a statement to the 
effect that the women of my province had idolized the 
Congress, and that it had duly found its place in the 
Hindu pantheon. 'The fact is laid hold of by the writer as 
evidence of the superstition and ignorance of the people 
and their incapacity for representative institutions. I was 
^ot aware that any responsible Congressman had ever 
naked for representative institutions for our women or for 
the masses of our people. However much we may love 
and respect our ladies, we do not think they are yet 
qualified for representative government They are not 
even supposed to be qualified in England. Our demand 
is much more limited. We should be satisfied if we obtain 
representative institutions of a modified character for the 
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educated community who, by reason of their culture and 
enlightenment, their assimilation of English ideas and 
^their familiarity with English methods of Government, 
might be presumed to be qualified for such a boon. But 
it would be useless to traverse the statement or the 
inference which is sought to be deduced from it. It 
would be almost cruel to dissipate the little romance 
which has gathered round our great movement. But this I 
ivill say on your behalf, that God or no God, whether the 
Congress has found a place in the Hindu pantheon or not, 
it is enshrined in the hearts of the educated community of 
India—it excites their deepest reverence, stirs their most 
earnest enthusiasm— it is the God of their idolatry—it is 
indissolubly bound up with and forms part and parcel of 
the life of New India. (Loud and prolonged cheers!) 

CONGRESS SESSION AT POONA 

In addressing you on this occasion it is impossible not 
to advert for a moment to the circumstance of the 
Congress being held at Poona. This is the first time 
the Congress assembles in this great historical city. It 
was purely an accident that deprived Poona of the honour 
of being the birthplace of the Congress. The first Congress 
was to have been held here, but sickness broke out 
in the city, and the venue had to be changed to Bombay. 
But though deprived of this honour by an untoward 
accident, your citizens and the people of the Deccan at large 
have had a great hand in the up-building of the Congress. 
Nearly two centuries ago your ancestors built up an 
empire which contended with Britain for supremacy in 
India. But those days of strife are past and gone, 
if war has its victories, peace also has her triumphs; 
and this Congress will remain to you and to those who 
have worked with you as a monument of your energy and 
of your devotion to the country in these times, when the 
triumphs of peace are the most enduring. 

LOCAL CONTROVERSIES—A CRISIS AVERTED 

It would be mere affectation on my part were I to 
ignpre these events which preceded the session of the 
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CoDgress at Poona, and which for a time, at least, filled 
the public mind of India wilh alarm and anxiety. I am 
a strarger to your local politics and your local feeling. 
T have no right to judge. I have not the means to judge. 
"Who am I that 1 should judge ? But spectators some¬ 
times see more of the game than the actual players. And 
this I will venture to say that those who were in favour of 
the Social Conference being held in the Pandal and 
those who were opposed to it were all animated by one 
common sentiment of devotion to the Congress move¬ 
ment. They differed in their methods. We who stand 
outside your local controversies, while we sympathise- 
with the deep-seated convictions of all parties and' 
admire the noble sacrifice which the Secretary of the 
Conference has made to restore amity and concord, must 
ask you to exercise mutual charity and forbearance to 
forget and to forgive, and to unite in one common effort 
to make this Congress worthy of the capital of Mahatashtray 
and an example to all future Congresses. In this 
connection I cannot help expressing my sense of admiration 
at the conciliatory attitude so strikingly displayed by 
Mr. Justice Kanade, Secretary of the Social Conference, 
at a critical stage in the history of the controversy to 
which I have referred. It averted a crisis which 
might have proved disastrous to the best interests of 
the Congress. The Congress owes a heavy debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Justice Kanade. 

COSMOPOLITAN CHARACTER OF THE CONGRESS 

We cannot afford to have a schism in our camp. 
Already they tell us that it is a Hindu Congress, 
Although the presence of our Mahomedan friends 
completely contradicts the statement. Let it not be 
said that this is the Congress of one social party rather 
than that of another. It is the Congress of United 
India, of Hindus and Mahomedans, of Christians, of 
Parsis, and of Sikhs, of those who would reform their 
social customs and those who would not. Here wO' 
stand upon a common platform—here we have all agreed' 
to bury our social and religious differences and recognise 
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the one common fact that being subjects of the same 
Sovereign and living under the same Government and 
the same political institutions, we have common rights- 
and common grievances. And we have called forth 
this Congress into existence with a view to safeguard 
and extend our rights and redress our grievances. 
What should we say of a Faculty of Doctors who- 
fell out, because though in perfect accord as to the 
principles of their science, they could not agree as to 
the age at which they should marry their daughters, 
or whether they should remarry their widowed 
daughters or not. 

CONGRESS AND SOCIAL REFORM 

The Congress has now been in existence for eleven- 
years. We have not as yet got a written constitution,, 
though 1 hope, we shall provide ourselves with one 
before we separate. But there has grown around us a 
body of usages, the unwritten customary law of the 
Congress, which govern our movement. If there is 
one principle more than another, which is uniformly 
accepted, and universally assented to, it is this—that, 
no matter what differences of opinion may exist among 
us as regards religious beliefs or social usages, they 
shall be no bar to our acting together in Congress— 
they shall not be permitted to interrupt the cordiality of 
our relations as Congressmen. Never was the truth 
of this remark more strikingly illustrated than in connection 
with the agitation on the Consent Bill. Congressmen 
and Congress leaders arrayed themselves on opposite 
sides. Sir Romesh Cbunder Mitter, whose ilhhealth 
we all deplore, and who if he were better would 
probably have occupied the chair which I so unworthily 
fill, strenuously opposed the Bill; our great leader,. 
Mr. Allan Hume, was as strenuously in favour of it. 
Our political opponents fanned the flames. They 
looked forward to an approaching schism. They were 
disappointed. We rapidly closed our ranks. This 
controversy took place in the early part of 1891; the 
Congress of 1891 held at Nagpur was as successful as any 
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•of the previous Coogresses had been. Ours is a political 
and not a social movement j and it cannot be made a 
matter of complaint against uh that we are not a social 
ofganization any more than it can be urged against any 
of my lawyer friends that they are not doctors. Even 
in regard to political matters, such is our respect for 
the opinions of minorities, so far back as 1887, I 
think it was at the instance of Mr. Budruddin Tyabji, 
who once was our President and whose elevation to the 
Bench of the Bombay High Court is a matter of national 
<3ongratnlation, a resolution was passed tj the effect that 
where there is practical unanimity among a class, though 
in a minority in the Congress^ that a question should not 
be discussed, it should forthwith be abandoned. We who 
show such great respect for the opinions of others deserve 
at least an equal measure of consideration from all, be 
they friends or be they otherwise. 

DISSENSION IN THE CONGRESS CAMP 

There is special danger to which an organisation, 
each as ours, is exposed and which must be guarded 
against. In the days of its infancy, when it is persecuted 
and reviled, the members stand fast together, their cohesion 
Is great, and the compactness of the organization is in 
proportion to the pressure of adverse circumstances brought 
to bear upon it. But when these days are past and gone, 
when the sun of prosperity begins to shine upon it, when 
the prestige of victory come to be associated with its 
honored name, when opposition has dwindled down to the 
proportions of an occasional and feeble protest, uttered by 
some journalist who is not abreast of the times and who has 
not perhaps forgotten his old love for the movement, then 
we are confronted with the danger of there being 
developed from within the seeds of dissension and 
dispute. Relieved from the pressure of adverse circum¬ 
stances, the cohesion of the members is apt to grow 
less, their enthusiasm, to cool and the consistency 
of the organisation to give way to the demoralizing ioflueoe 
of success. 
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I am sure we have not yet arrived at the stage. We 
are still exposed to the taunts and jeers of our opponents 
—we are still regarded as a set of impracticable people 
whose knowledge of all things, specially of finance, leaves 
much room for improvement. Our progress though 
satisUctory, considering our opportunities and the short time 
we have been in existence as an orgabisation, is insigni¬ 
ficant when compared with what we have yet to achieve 
before we reach the goal of our aspiiations, the promised 
land of equal freedom and of equal rights with British 
subjects, which has ever been the dream of Congress 
leaders, and which, when realized, will constitute, in the 
words of the late Sir Madhava Row, the soundest 

triumph of British administration and a crown of glory to 
British rule Having regard to our achievements in the 
past, the possibilities which unfold themselves in the future, 
and the trust we have assumed to safeguard and extend 
the sphere of our rights, we should be false to ourselves if 
we did not stand shoulder to shoulder, forgetful 
of all differences, in the one common endeavour to 
uphold the national interests as represented by 
the Congress. 

CONGRESS CONSTITUTION 

This leads me to the question of the constitution of 
the Congress. Having regard to recent events, we must 
accord to it the forefront place— the place of honour—in 
our debates, I have referred to the usages, the unwritten 
law, of the Congress. It must be admitted that the time 
has come when we must clearly define these usages, and 
accord to them the deliberate and authoritative sanction of 
the Congress. 'Fhe need of a constitution was felt very 
early in the history of our movement. We are fighting a 
constitutional battle, and it was felt that we should place 
our organisation upon a constitutional basis. So far back 
as the year 1887 at the Third Session of the Congress held 
at Madras, the very first resolution that was passed was a 
iresolution appointing a Committee to draft a set of 
urules to be laid before the Congress on the 
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last day of its sittiog. I will read to you the* 
Resolution: 

That a Committee be appointed corsistlng of the gentlemen* 
marginally enumerated to consider what rules, If any, may now be 
usefully framed in regard to the institution and working of the 
Congress with instructions to report thereon on the 30th Instant. 

In accordance with this Resolution, the Committee 
reported on the 30th December, and a Resolution was passed 
to the effect that the rules be circulated to the Standing 
Congress Committees who were to work on them so far 
as practicable, and to report thereon to the next Congress. 
Let me reproduce the text of the Resolution : 

That the rules drafted by the Committee appointed under 
Resolution—stand over for consideration till next Congress, but 
that in the meantime copies be circulated to all Standing , Congress* 
Committees with the request that they will during the coming year 
act in accordance with these rules so far as they seem to them 
possible and desirable, and report thereon to the next Congress 
with such further suggestions as to them may seem meet. 

I regret to have to say that the matter was not reported 
to the next Congress which met at Allahabad and 
was not considered by them. It was not considered 
till 1894 at the Madras Congress of last year. Jn- 
1893, when the Congress met at Lahore, a strongly-felt 
wish was expressed in favour of providing the 
Congress with a constitution without further loss of 
time. It was, I think, those good and self-sacrificing men 
connected with the Arglo-Vedic College who urged upon^ 
us the need of a constitution. They pointed to their own 
great College as evidence of what might be done by 
organised effort proceeding upon a constitutional basis.. 
Nothing, however, was done in 1893. It was too late to* 
discuss the question. In 1894, at the last Session of the 
Congress held in Madras, the matter was again considered 
when the following Resolution was passed : 

That this Congress is of opinion that the time has come when* 
the constitution of the Congress should be settled and rules and 
regnlatioss laid down aa to the number of delegates, their 
qualifications, the localities for assemblage and the like, and wlth^ 
this view the Congress requests the Standing Committee of Poona 
to draw np draft rules and circulate them among the different 
Standing Congress Committees for their report; these reports- 
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together with the draft rules asd the report thereon to be lald^ 
before the next Congress for consideration. 

The Poona Committee have, I understand, at the la8^ 
moment drawn up a body of rules which they have 
circulated to the Congress Committee. The Standing 
Congress Committee have not considered these rules 
and the reports are not before us. I have not 
the smallest desire to excuse the Standing Congress 
Committees elsewhere at the expense of the Poona 
Committee. They might easily have moved in the matter 
and appealed to the Poona Committee ; but they took no 
action—they slept over the matter. I think we must all 
share the responsibility of this tardy action on the part 
of the Poona Committee. We ate never tired of reminding 
the Government of their broken promises. The one 
charge which we urg^ against the Government—which 
we repeat ad nauseam —which we reiterate in season and 
out of season, is that they have made large promises 
which they have only inadequately redeemed, and that the 
measure of their performances falls short of the measure of 
their promises. Are we not in all conscience amenable to 
the same charge? We have more than once solemnly 
undertaken to provide the Congress with a coostitation. 
More than once have we broken this promise. Our declara* 
tions are a dead letter. We have not carried them out. 
But it is no use lamenting over the past. Let the dead past 
bury their dead. Let us retrieve the mistakes and omissions 
of the past. Let us, before we separate, have a few 
well-defined rules which will embody existing^ 
practice and obviate future difficulties. We may follow 
the precedent set by the Madras Congress of 1887 j appoint 
a Committee to frame rules on the first day with 
instructions to report on or before the last dny of the 
Congress. We need not circulate these rules to the 
Standing Congress Committees. That is the old plea for 
inaction. We shAll not have any rules at all if we are to 
repeat the hapless experiments of former years. Nor 
need our rules be like the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians, rigid and inflexible, admitting of no change, no 
modification. If we find any rule working badly, there is 
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nothing to prevent our chaagiog it. I earnestly appeal to 
yon, brother-delegates, as a fellow-worker and an old 
Congressman, to apply yourselves to this task. It will be 
evidence of your practical wisdom, of your ready 
recognition of public opinion, and of your capacity to adapt 
yourselves to the environments of your situation. A 
Congress with a constitution would be far more potent for 
good than a Congress without a constitution. A 
representative body like the Congress, organized upon a 
constitutional basis, cannot long exist by the side of a 
bureaucratic Governm^^nt without powerfully influencing it 
for good. A Congress with a constitution would be the 
living protest of the educated community against a form of 
administration, where the will of the few and not the voice 
of the many prevails. 

CONGRESS : ITS GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
From the consideration of the constitution of the 
'Congress, we pass on to discuss the constitution of the 
Government of this country; and as in our own case, so 
also here, much remains to be done. At this stage, and 
standing upon the vantage-ground we happen to occupy, 
we may pause for a moment to take a brief retrospect of 
the past, if only to derive from it the inspiration and 
guidance for the future. The illustrious men—I feel the 
less hesitation in beaiing my humble testimony to their 
worth, as I was not one of them—who founded the 
Congress at Bombay—some of whom are dead and gone, 
whose memories we revere, and the memory of none do 
we cherish with a greater measure of reverence than that of 
the young, the versatile, the brilliant Kasbioath IVimbak 
Telang—these illustrious men did not in their wildest 
dreams anticipate the great future which awaited their 
movement. In this connection I am reminded of the 
exquisite lines of Longfellow which occur in his Spanish 
Student ” describing the spirit which pervades the 
achievements of the man of genius. The man of genius, 
says he, finds around him 

All the meant of action ; 

The shapeless masses,—the materials. 
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They lie everywhere around him. Footsore and 
weary with travel he comes, and with the uncouth charcoal 
he ioscribes on the wall. And lo and behold ! transfigured 
by the magic of his touch, 

All its hidden virtues shine. 

It gleams a diamond. 

The forces were there; the materials were there; 
they lay in shapeless masses. The hour bad come; the 
men were there. They communicated to them the Prome* 
thean spark, the celestial fire which made them instinct with 
life, and under their controlling guidance, the Congress has 
developed into a movement fraught with unspeakable 
blessings to generations of my countrymen yet unborn. 
The birth of the Congress had, indeed, been foreseen by 
the great men who had been associated with the Anglo- 
Indian Government in the early stages of its progressive 
development. Macaulay, speaking from his place in Parlia¬ 
ment on the occasion of the enactment of the Charter Act, 
used language which had about it the ring of prophetic 
inspiration : 

*‘It may be,” said he, “that the public mind ot India may go expand 
under our system as to outgrow that system ; that our subjects, 
being brought up under good Government, may develop a capacity 
tor better Government, that being instructed in European knowledge 
they may crave for European institutions. I know not whether such 
a day will ever come, but when it does come, it will be the proudest 
day inj^the annals of England.” 

We have met to celebrate this day, the proudest in 
the annals of England and India. The National Congress 
is the outcome of those civilizing influences which Macaulay 
and his co-adjutors were instrumental in implanting in the 
Government of this country. It has a brilliant record. I 
will claim this for the Congress that it has not taken up a 
single question which it has not brought within the range of 
practical politics, or which it has not brought nearer to 
solution. You took up the question of the separation of 
judicial and executive functions. It has been declared to 
be a counsel of perfection by so high an authority as 
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Lord Dufferin. You took up the Excise question. In my 
•Province, in the more crowded districts, the outstills have 
been abolished. You agitated for the reform of the police. 
In my Province, a Police Commission was appointed, and, 
though the police remains very much what it was, I must 
gay that a genuine effort is being made by the Government 
to give effect to the recommendations of the Commission. 
You insisted in season and out of season upon the wider 
employment of our countrymen in the higher offices of 
State. The Public Service Commission was appointed; 
and, though I cannot congratulate the Government upon the 
manner in which it has dealt with the recommendations 
of the Commission as the outcome of their deliberations, 
the maximum limit of age for the Open Competitive 
Examination was raised. Last but not least is the crowning 
triumph of the Congress in the recognition by the 
Government of the representative element in the 
reconstitution of the enlarged Councils. 

But the subjective triumph of the Congress—its moral 
victories—are even more remarkable than its outward 
achieveiiients. You have introduced a new spirit into the 
country. You have infused a new enthusiasm into your 
countrymen. You have brought together the scattered 
elements of a vast and diversified population—you have 
welded them into a compact and homogeneous mass—^you 
have made them vibrate with the new-born sentiment of 
an awakened nationality—you have unified them for the 
common purposes of their political enfranchisement. Along 
with the new-born impulse which you have thus 
communicated, and which draws its inspiration from the 
living examples of English greatness, you have placed 
before your countrymen lofty ideals of public duty, 
which are slowly transforming the national character, 
imparting to the flexibility of the East, the stamina and the 
stability of the West. Above all, you have taught your 
countrymen to glory in the British connection and to 
seek to perpetuate it not by submitting to invidious and 
irritating distinctions, but by claiming to participate in 
full in the rights of British citizenship. 
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REFORM OP LEGISLATHTE COUNCILS 
Hitherto we had placed the reform of the Legislative 
Councils in the forefront among our topics of discussion. 
Then came the Councils Act of 1892 which reconstituted 
^he Councils and enlarged their functions. What is our 
attitude with regard to this Act? Are we satisfied with 
•it and with the manner in whch it is being worked ? I 
am afraid we must answer the question in the negative. 
We regard the measure in the light of a cautious experi¬ 
ment which is being tried by the Government. Caution 
is an element of statesmanship. But caution carried to an 
excess—caution which is but another name for timidity— 
is a mistake and may even amount to a blunder. We have 
no objection to the Government exercising due caution before 
it takes “ a big jump into the unknown Weighted with the 

sense of its great responsibility, the Government must look 
around before it makes an important departure from the 
lines of its ancient policy. But what we complain of is, 
that the experiment might have been tried under condi¬ 
tions most favourable to its success, naore consonant to the 
declarations which were made in Parliament by statesmen 
on both sides of the House at the time of the enactment 
of the measure. Mr. Gladstone^ looked forward to a living 
representation of the Indian people. Lord Salisbury was 
anxious that the machinery provided should give repre¬ 
sentation not to small sections of the people but to the 
living strength and the vital forces of the whole community. 
Have these anticipations been realized by the light of 
accomplished facts? In Bengal, seven elected members 
represent the living strength and the vital forces of a 
whole community of 70 millions of people. The Councils 
have been enlarged, but in no sense so as to provide even 
a tolerably moderate representation of the people. In the 
United Kingdom, a population of 40 millions is represented 
by 670 members. In Bengal, a population of 70 milliong 
is represented by only seven elected members, or if you 
like, by 10 members if you take the nominated non-official 
members to represent the people, or by 20 members if 
you take the whole Council to represent the Province. 
The result is, that the election taking place under a 
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system of rotation, whole divisions are left unrepresented^ 
in the Cotmcil. Out of the 6 Divisions in Bengal at the 
present moment, the Presidency Division which is the 
most important, and the Chota Nagpur and Orissa Divi¬ 
sions are left out in the representation. 1 am aware that 
this is a faulty arrangement which might be rectified by 
lumping up the Divisions, as is done elsewhere, so as to 
enable the whole Province to take part in the elections. 
But is it possible under any conceivable arrangement, by 
any form of administrative manipulation, to secure in the 
words of Mr. Gladstone, the living representation of the 
Indian people, or, in the words of Lord Salisbury, the 
representation of the whole community, and not of small 
sections of the people, without materially adding to the 
strength of the elective element in the Councils? But we 
are confronted with a difficulty on the very threshold. 
Under Section 1 of the Indian Councils Act of 1892, the 
maximum number of additional members for the Governor- 
GeneraVs Council is fixed at 16, and the maximum 
number of additional members for the Legislative Councils 
of Madras and Bombay is fixed at 20; and as regards 
Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, the position 
seems to be still more unsatisfactory. The number 
of members for the Bengal Council is not to exceed 20, 
and that for the North-Western Provinces is not to exceed 
15. Why in the Calcutta Municipality we have 75 
members to represent a population of 700,000 inhabitants, 
and a much lesser number of rate-payers; in the District 
Boards in Bengal, the number varies from 10 to 40. 
In some of our more important Motussil Municipalities, the 
number is more than 20; in most Municipalities having an 
average income varying from Ks. 10,000 to Rs. 20,000 
a year, the number is fixed at 18, But here, in the 
representation of great Provinces, in their Legislative 
Councils, the number is never to exceed 25, and is often 
less. I am well aware of the difficulties of the Government. 
They must have a standing majority in the Councils. 
They will say: 

It Is all very well for yon to raise these objections. Your 
oonnsel Is a counsel of perfection, we admit. Bat there are 
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practical difficulties In the way, which we, as practical! 
administrators, must take note of. We must have a standings 
majority in the Connells. If we add to the elective element, we 
must add to the number of nominated members. The requisite 
number of officials may not be available at the Presidency Towns,, 
or if available, their appointment to the Councils may lead to 
serious administrative Inconvenience and may involve additional 
expense—a matter which is not to be overlooked in these days of 
poverty and Impeounloslty. 

We fully admit the force of these objections. But 
the difficulties are really not insuperable. They admit of 
easy solution. The Governmeut need not appoint official 
members to the Council to secure a majority. There are 
plenty of peopl^who, though non-officials, would in thia 
respect serve them better than officials. The experience 
of public bodies, where officials and non-officials meet for 
the transaction of public business, entirely confirms thia 
view of the matter. In the Calcutta Municipality, the 
proportion of elected members is two-thirds of the entire 
body. The Government is in a hopeless minority. The 
Chairman is an official and is appointed by the 
Government. He is the organ of the Government. 
Though in a minority, I have never known a 

Chairman fail to carry through any Resolution upon 
which he has set his heart. Whenever he wants it, 
he has a majority. The experience of the District 
Boards in Bengal entirely bears out the same view. 
One-half of the members are elected, the other 
half are nominated. The nominated members are not 
necessarily officials. The Chairman is the Magistrate of 
the District. He holds the balance of power. He is the 
dictator of the situation. He rules the District Boards. 
In the Councils, the position of the Government will be 
still more favourable. The President will be the head of 
the Local Government, his prestige will be great, his 
personality will carry immense infiuence; and if the 
number of members be materially increased as we suggest, 
though only one-half of them should be nominated 
and among the nominated' members there should 
be non-officials, the Government will still have a 
standing majority. 
ia 
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THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACT 

[ gay oace again that if the Indian Oouncils Act is to 
he given efiect to, in the spirit in which it was conceived 
hy the distinguished statesmen who took part in its 
enactment, if it is to give to the people of India a living 
representation of the whole community and not of small 
sections of the people, the number of elected members 
must be sensibly increased; at any rate discretion should 
he given to the Government of India to increase the 
number, subject to such rules as the Government may 
think fit to make in that behalf. This can be easily done 
hy a small modification of Section 1 of the Statute of 
1892. Such a measure would strengthen the popular 
element in the Councils ; but the Government would also 
share in the benefits which it would confer. A larger 
number of elected representatives in the Councils would 
place the Government in touch with the real opinion of 
the country. The voice that would be heard in the 
Councils would not be the voice of this party, or of that 
party, of this clique or of that, but the living voice of the 
Indian people. 

I am well aware of the objections that will be urged 
against my proposal. It will be said; “ You got the 

Councils Act amended only the other day. It is too early 
to think of amending it again/* To that I have an obvious 
reply to give * It is never too early to raise the cry for 
reform. We must cry betimes, cry late, cry incessantly, 
fill the air with our importunate clamour, and then only 
can we hope to move the Government to take any action. 
<)uieta non movere, in the words of Sir Kobert Walpole, 
is the accepted creed of all Governments. They never 
move except under the irresistihle pressure of a public 
opinion which will admit no delay or postponement. You 
have your own experience to guide you in the matter. 
You began the agitation for the reform of the Councils 
in 1885. In Bengal, we began it earlier, and the conces¬ 
sion was made to us, though not in complete accordance 
with our anticipations or our wishes, only so recently as 
1892. In making the present demand we are encouraged 
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437 the uaqaestioaable success which has so far atteoded 
the experiment which is being tried. Sir Charles Elliott, 
speaking from his place as President of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, thus bore testimony to the distinct 
accession of strength to the Council which the addition of 
the elective element has secured : 

1 am quite satisfied in mjr own mind that the extension of the 
Council has materially added to its strength, and to its popularity 
and to its power of doing good for the country. Of the Hon'ble 
Members present, there are, 1 think, three whose term of office will 
come to an end before we meet next time and who may be re¬ 
elected or who may not. If they are re-elected, we shall welcome 
them back; if not, we hope we shall find in their successors, 
colleagues who are as generous and as zealous as they have been. 

** INTERPELLATION IN LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

The Councils have been reconstituted, and their func¬ 
tions have been enlarged. The most important addition 
to the functions of the Councils consists in conferring upon 
members the right of interpellation. We are truly grateful 
*to the Government for this right. It is an inestimable 
boon. No Government which did not feel strong in the 
strength of conscious rectitude would venture to confer 
such a boon upon a foreign dependency. In the dark 
days of the Second Empire in France, when repression was 
the order of the day, the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies were deprived of this right. 

It was the feeling of conscious rectitude that in the 
main led the Executive Council of the Government of 
India to recommend that this right should be conferred 
upon Members of Council. Sir Charles ii^lliott has let us 
into the secrets of his prison house He told us the 

other day from his place as President of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, that Sir George Chesney argued in the 
Executive Council that the Government had nothing to 
conceal. Lord Duffierin urged that it would often help 
the Government to dispel false reports and to clear up 
misconceptions which were embarrassing to the adminis¬ 
tration. Lord Dufferin never showed greater prescience. 
I will here only refer to two questions that were asked 
in the course of this year. A few months back it waa 
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reported in one of the Anglo-Indian papers of Calcutta— 
the Indian Daily News, I think it was—that the Govern¬ 
ment had it in contemplation to frame a new set of rules 
in connection with the Official Secrets Act with a view to 
render these rules more stringent in their operation. The 
report created a considerable stir. Articles appeared in 
the newspapers; the motives of Government were aspersed. 
A question was put in Council. The Chief Secretary 
replied that there was no truth in the report^ and that 
the Government did not mean to take any action in regard 
to these rules. The misconception was removed—the 
excitement disappeared. Take the other case. Some time 
ago there appeared a very sensational account of a murder 
case at Chittagong in one of the newspapers which, if 
true, implied a grave reflection upon the local officials. A 
question was put in Council. A very elaborate answer was 
given, and the conduct of the officials was placed in its 
proper light. 

During the year now closing, ugly rumours were afloat 
to the effect that the Government intended to restrict 
the right. There went forth a unanimous protest against 
the proposed restriction from the Indian Press and from 
such organs of Anglo-Indian opinion as sympathised with 
the legitimate aspirations of the people. There was not, 
indeed, the shadow of a justification for the proposed 
restriction. Questions must always be more or less 
vexatious. To say that the questions were vexatious was* 
to object to them, because they were questions. To say that 
the questions put were too many was to ignore the 
obvious circumstances of the situation. The Councils did 
not meet as often as might be expected—the opportunities 
for asking questions were limited, and they necessarily 
accumulated in the hands of members. 

THE RIGHT OF INTERPELLATION 

It is, indeed, the unanimous testimony of officials and' 
non-officials that the right has been exercised in a manner 
that is creditable to the members and conducive to the 
public interests. The writer on Indian affairs in th& 
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'Timesf a discrimioatiog judge in these matters, thus 
observes: 

The practtcal operation of the system Indicates that the 
Viceregal forecast of its working, from Lord Rlpon onwards, 
was the correct one. The questions asked in the Supreme and 
Provincial Legislatures during the past two years cover the whole 
area of Indian administration and of the economic interest of the 
people. With scarcely an exception, they have tended to a better 
understanding between the rulers and the ruled ; and in important 
Instances they have furnished a valuable opportunity of placing the 
actual facts before the public. 

With regard to the exercise of the right in the Bengal 
Council, the same writer thus bears equally satisfactory 
testimony : 

In a forward Province like Bengal, with Calcutta as its capita), 
and a native Press extremely active if not always accurately 
informed, the practice oi interpellation has proved even more useful. 
The Bengal Government has to deal with the chronic unrest arising 
out of the desire of the educated classes to enjoy an ever-lncreaslog 
share of the higher posts of the Administration. The present 
Governor of Bengal has recognised the necessity of dealing with 
such aspirations in a spirit of fairness, and, Indeed, of generosity. 
Sir Charles Elliott has opened up the higher offices of his 
Government to natives of India to an extent never dreamt of by hU 
predecessors. * It Is only the confidence which Englishmen In India 
have in the practical sagacity and sound common sense ot Sir Charles 
Elliott as an experienced administrator,' writes the leading 
Calcutta journal, ‘ that Induces them to refrain from regarding with 
suspicion the liberal concessions which he has Inaugurated, 
concessions which, as we have said, no other Government up to the 
present time has ventured to Imitate. But a section of the Bengal 
Press by a curious misapprehension demands that all offices for 
which the Public Service Commission declared natives to be eligible 
shall forthwith be filled by a native, irrespective of the fact that 
there may be many European officers better qualified for the 
individual post. It Is, ot course, unsuitable for a Government to 
enter Into newspaper controversies, and a misconception of this 
character becomes a source of a widespread political disquiet in 
Bengal. Fortunately a distinguished Hindu member of the Bengal 
Council put a question which embodied the general misapprehension 
and enabled the Government to correct it. 

From non-official let ii8 pass on to official testimony 
and the testimony which I am going to quote is that of no 
less exalted an official than Sir Charles Elliott. The late 
^Lieutenant-Governor was a thorough-going official—some 
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would prefer to call him a typical bureaucrat. But atr 
any rate he was no mean judge of the matter. This was 
what he said from his place as President of the Bengal 
Legislative Council: 

I think you will agree with me that the results have not 
altogether met the aitlclpatfons which we formed. Somehow or 
other—It Is difficult to say how—a sort of Idea hag grown up In 
the public mind that an Interpellation must necessarily be hostile^ 
and that an Hon^ble Member who puts an interpellation may he 
presumed to have a desire to heckle the Government or to expose 
Its shortcomings In some way or another. I think It Is most 
unfortunate that such a feeling should have grown up. It has been 
due to criticisms which have been passed on the style of questlons- 
put not so much In this Council as In the Councils of other Pro¬ 
vinces, and I think In many cases these criticisms, whether applied 
to other provinces or applied to this Province, have not been 
altogether reasonable or sympathetic. I certainly feel that I have 
nothing very much to complain of as regards the spirit with which 
interpellations have been put here, but I think that we might put 
interpellations upon a better footing If It were thoroughly understood 
that the Government desire to deal with all the members of tbla 
Council as Its trusted Councillors whom It wishes to associate with 
itself In Its policy, and to whom It wishes to Impart the Information 
which it possesses. 

Having regard to the testimony of the high anthoritiea 
I have quoted, might we not ask for the removal of those 
restrictions which seem to me to defeat the purposes of a 
beneficent legislation. In the House of Commons “ some¬ 
times when an answer has been given, further questions 
are addressed to the Minister on the same subject’', 
apparently with a view to offer an explanation or remove 
a misconception. In the House of Lords greater latitude is 
allowed in putting questions (Erskine May, Parliamentary 
Practice,” page 329). In the House of Lords when 
a question is put, the member putting it may make a 
speech in explanation of the question and by way of 
preface to it. One of the objects which the Government 
had in view in conferring the light of interpellation was 
to afford opportunities for clearing up misconceptions with 
regard to the measures of Government and the conduct of 
officials. Looking at the matter from this standpoint, it 
seems to me that the object which the Government bad in' 
view would be best served by adopting the practice of 
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the House of Commons—a practice which has been 
sanctioned bj the wisdom of ages. 

DISCUSSION OP THE BUDGET IN LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

Under the Indian Councils Amended Act of 1892, not 
only have the Councils been partially reconstituted, but 
their functions have been enlarged—the discussion of the 
Budget has been allowed, whether it is proposed to levy 
any new tax or not. This right, however, is to be exercised 
subject to an important reservation. Members may 
discuss the Budget—may make any observations they please 
—but they cannot move any Resolution in respect of any 
item in the Budget or divide the Council thereupon. 
This seems to me to be altogether a needless restriction, 
having regard to the fact that the Government has a stand¬ 
ing majority in the Councils. If the non-of&cial members 
were united to a mao, they could not carry any Resolution 
if the Government was firmly resolved to oppose it. I 
venture to submit that if there is one class of questions 
more than another in respect of which the representatives 
of the people should exercise any control, it is financial 
questions. No taxation without representation is the 
theory of modern civilised Government. We do not 
ask the Government to embody this principle in the 
administration of the country. We know that politics is 
a practical art, and it cannot deal with principles in the 
abstract. Every political principle must be tested by 
reference to the actual circumstances under which it is sought 
to apply it ; but when, as in this case, the acceptance 
of our recommendation can lead to no practical 
inconvenience but on the contrary is calculated 
still further to extend the immediate objects of the 
Indian Councils Act of 1892, and to add to the popularity 
of the administration, we feel that we stand on sure 
ground, and that we may appeal with confidence to the 
Government to adopt it. Englishmen are our teachers. 
At their feet we have learnt those constitutional principles 
which have moulded the Government of civilized worlds, 
and which we hope will one day be incorporated in the 
Government of this country. If there is one thing more 
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than another which their constitutional history impresses 
upon the mind of the reader, it is this: the zealous 
solicitude which the English people show at every stage 
of their history to ensure to their representatives, and to 
them alone, the full and absolute control over the finances 
of the country. A money bill becomes law when it has 
passed the House of Commons. The House of Lords has 
no sort of jurisdiction over it I find that in the Ceylon 
Legislative Council there is no bar to a member moving 
any Resolution on a financial question, provided the 
previous assent of the Governor has been obtained thereto. 
A beginning might indeed be made upon these lines. 
If the Government hesitates to grant to our representatives 
in Council the right of moving Resolutions on the 
Budget without some reservation, the concession may be 
made subject to the restriction to which I have referred, 
and which obtains in the Ceylon Legislative Council. 

THE BUDGET DEBATE—A FARCE 

The question of the Budget naturally leads me to 
consider how our laws are made. A private member 
may indeed introduce a Bill subject to„ leave being 
granted by Government. Practically, however, the work 
of legislation is left in the hands of the Government. 
It must be so in this as in all other countries. So far as 
the local Councils are concerned, if it is proposed to intro¬ 
duce a Bill, it is prepared by the Local Government in the 
Legislative Department, It is then submitted to the 
Government of India, and the sanction of the Government 
having been obtained, it is introduced into the Council. 
In the Governor-General’s Council before a Bill is 
introduced it is submitted for the sanction of the Secretary 
of State. The result is, that whether a Bill is introduced 
into a Local Legislative Council with the assent of the 
Government of India, or into the Supreme Legislative 
Council with the assent of the Secretary of State, the 
aanction of superior authority in each case operates in the 
nature of a mandate upon the somewhat susceptible minds 
of official members. They vote In a solid phalanx. The 
amendments of non-official members have absolutely no 
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cbaDce. There is the mandate, express or implied. The 
Bill must he passed as assented to by the Government of 
India or the Secretary of State. Legislation under these 
circumstances becomes a foregone conclusion—the debate 
a mere formal ceremony—some people will call it a farce. 
{Heary hear ) 

THE OFFICIAL MANDATE THEORY 

But the theory of a mandate was never so broadly 
stated as it was last year by His Excellency the Viceroy 
and some of his official colleagues on the occasion of the 
debate on the Excise Bill. Sir Henry Brackenbury, the 
military member, observed with the bluntness of a soldier 
that in the matter of voting ** they were bound to obey 
orders given by proper and constituted authority”. His 
Excellency the Viceroy would not accord to members 
absolute freedom “ to speak and vote in the Council for 
the measure they think best. The right must be exercised 
subject to an important qualification—they must recognise 
the responsibility under which they exercised their rights 
in the Council. His Excellency went on to observe that 
even Members of Parliament are not free to act as they 
please, but are distinctly subject to the mandate of their 
constituents. This exposition of the theory of a mandate 
from higher authority, to vote not in accordance with the 
dictates of one's own conscience, but rather in obedience to 
superior authority, elicited a strong protest in Council 
from Sir Griffith Evans, Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta and 
others, and I am sure you, too, will record your protest 
against a principle which, if accepted, would be fatal to the 
independence of non-official Members of Council. Whether 
or not Members of Parliament act under any mandate 
received from their constituents is a matter which we need 
not discuss here. Members of Parliament are well able 
to take care of themselves and their consciences. The 
mandate theory is an old theory^—it does not appear before 
us even in a new garb. After the lapse of a century, 
it is presented to us in the nakedness of its origindl 
simplicity. It formed the subject of an emphatic protest 
from Edmund Burke, one of the greatest names in 
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Eoglish politics. His colleague in the representation of 
Bristol h&d raised the question, and Burke replied in 
letter which has found a permanent place in the political 
literature of England. I will read an extract from hia 
letter to the Electors oi Bristol, which might fittingly be 
laid before those who take a different view of the subject— 

Authoritative Instructioos, mandates Issued, which the 
member Isi bound blindly and Implicitly to obey, to vote, and to 
argue for, though contrary to the clearest conviction of his judgment 
and conscience—these are things utterly unknown to the 
laws of the land, and which arise from a fundamental mistake of 
the whole order and tenor of our constitution. 

Yet Burke was a Conservative. He called himself a 
Whig—hut he was truly a Conservative statesman—he 
was a Heaven-appointed Conservative—one made so by 
the band of Nature. His sympathies and leanings were 
all distinctly towards the Conservative side of questions. 
In these days he would have taken his place in the front- 
rank of Conservative leaders, only his Conservatism 
was not prompted by self-interest ; it was tempered by 
philosophy and a love of country, rare among professional 
politicians. Burke was the founder of modern conservative 
philosophy. Confronted with the destructive forces of the 
French Revolution, his whole life was passed in reconciling 
the conflicting elements of order and progress. Lord Elgin 
is a Radical and a Home Ruler. It would almost seem 
that in this matter the Conservatism of the last century was 
really more sound and progressive than the liberalism of 
the present. It is remarkable that only a year before this 
exposition of the mandate theory, a very different 
exposition had been heard of the same theory in the Council) 
Chamber of the Bengal Legislative Council. It was^ 
on the eve of the enlargement of the Council. Popular 
constituencies were about to be formed. Mandates 
might be issued by these constituencies upon their 
representatives. To be forewarned is to be forearmed. 
Sir Charles Elliott took time by the forelock, as 
he always did when he was in office, and warned would>be- 
representatives against the contingency of mandates- 
being issued by their constituents. Thus he observed* 
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from his place in the Bengal Council on the 25th 
February, 1893: 

We are now on the eve of an Important reconstruction of 
this Council the details of which are at present unknown. But we 
are aware that there will be a considerable extension and expansion 
of the principle of representation, and I think It very Important 
that it should be understood to what extent and of what character 
the representation ought to be. I do not venture to forecast what 
orders we may receive from the Secretary of State or from the 
Government of India on this subject, but I wish most emphatically 
to record my agreement with what has fallen from the Advocate- 
General, that, however much a Member of this Council may be a 
representative of any Corporation, or of any Interest, or ot any body 
or Association existing la these provinces, he will, on his 
appointment as a Member of this Council, act according to 
his lights and according to his conscience. His position ought 
not to be that of a delegate, and he ought not to be called upon 
to record his vote in accordance with the views of constituents 
whom he represents, unless he heartily and personally agrees 
with them. 

Whose authority are we to accept, that of the Viceroy 
or his late LieutenaDt ? It is seldom that we find Sir 
Charles Elliott on the popular side. When ho is with us, 
we may be quite sure that we have exceptionally good 
reasons for thinking that we are in the right. 

Somehow or other, Secretaries of State, and before 
them the Board of Control, have been wedded to this 
mandate theory. They have claimed this right from time 
to time. The Duke of Argyle in a despatch, dated the 
24th November 1870, maintained that, 

the Government of India were mere Executive Officers of the 
Home Government who had the ultimate power ot requiring the 
Governor-General to Introduce a measure and of requiring also all 
the official Members of the Council to vote for it. 

The theory has, however, been always strenuously 
resisted by the independent Members of Council, and by 
none more strenuously than by Sir Barnes Peacock, 
perhaps the greatest English lawyer who ever set foot 
on Indian soil. He said : 

He had always understood and he still held, that the office of a 
Member of Council was a high and honourable one ; but If be 
believed that the cocstitution of this Council was such that its 
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members were bound to le^^isUte in any manner that either the 
Board of Control or the Honourable Court of Directors might 
order, he should say that Instead of being a high and honourable 
office, It was one which no man who had a regard for his own 
honour and Independence could consent to hold; tor his own part 
he would state freely and without hesitation that he would rather 
resign his office than hold It on that tenure. ... He believed that 
the trust and duty committed to every Member of the Legislative 
Council was to act accordlag to his own judgment and conscience. 

INDIA’S FINANCIAL POSITION 

If your Legislative Councils are an important matter 
for your consideration, your finances form the backbone 
of your administration. Tell me, said John Bright in 
substance, in one of his speeches, what the financial 
condition of a country is and I will tell you all about 
its Government and the condition of its people. The 
financial test is the most crucial. Judged by it our 
position is truly deplorable. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the financial position of India is one of ever- 
recurring deficit, and of ever-increasing debt. 1 should 
be sorry to say one word which would convey to the 
mind of any one an exaggerated notion of the difficulties 
by whicf) the Government of India is surrounded. Let 
there be ‘‘ naught extenuate or aught set down in 
malice But I think I am strictly within the limits 

of truth when I say that, so far as our financial position 
is concerned, debt and deficit represent the order of 
the day. Let me ask you to follow me as I rapidly 
glance over a few facts and figures in connection with 
the financial history >f the sixty years from l8)^4 to 1894. 
During thi« period you have had 34 years of deficit 
amounting in round numbers to 83 crores of rupees 
and 26 years of surplus amounting to 42 crores of rupees, 
in round numbers, with the net result that you have a net 
deficit of about 41 crores of rupees, which makes aa 
average of deficits of something over sixty-five lakhs of 
rupees per year. Our debt kept pace with our deficit. 
They are twin sisters which march apace. It must be so 
in the nature of things. An ever-increasing deficit must 
produce an ever-accumulating debt. During the same 
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period the Public Debt iocreased from 26 crorea to 210 
crores; and 42 crorea of this amouut were incurred within 
the last ten years. If we are not bankrupts) at any rate, 
we are on the high road to it. If an ordinary individual 
found that his expenditure was steadily increasing, that 
income was not increasing in the same proportion, that 
his resources were strained to the utmost, and that his 
debt was fast accumulating, he would feel that he was 
perilously near bankruptcy. But I suppose Goyernments 
are not like ordinary mortals. They do not participate in 
the common feelings and the common failings of our 
ordinary human nature—and hence the optimism of 
our rulers. 

INCREASE OP MILITARY EXPENDITURE 

What is it that has brought the country to its present 
deplorable financial position ? The answer must be that 
it is in the main the aggressive military policy of the 
Government. The depreciated rupee has much to answer 
for; it is responsible for many sins of omission and commis¬ 
sion, but it is not wholly nor even mainly chargeable with 
the present financial embarrassments of the Government. 
Sir Auckland Colvin in a recent article in the Nineteenth 
Century observes that the increase of Indian expenditure 
from 1883-84 to 1892-93, amounting to about 11 crores of 
rupees, was due to three causes, and he regards the 
military charges as the first and the foremost of these 
vide page 873, the Nineteenth Century for November. 
In the course of the same article, he observes : 

There can be no Improvement In Indian finances so long as 
Indian revenues are depleted by the claims of frontier extension, 
or exposed to the risk and requirements of war. 

Fall in the exchange and the abnormal activity in 
the State construction of railways on a gold basis, when 
the exchange value of silver is rapidly falling, are, in the 
opinion of Sir Auckland Colvin, the other and less effective 
cause of this increased expenditure. Sir William Harcourt, 
in the course of a recent debate on Chitral, held that the 
additional military charges were among the elements 
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which have disorganised Indian finance. Let me quote 
his words: 

The question of the ability of India to bear a burden of this 
character is a very serious question. We all know with reference 
to the expedition to Afghanistan that there was a large addition 
made some years ago to the Indian Army, and that addition to the 
Army was among the elements which have led to the financial 
difficulties of India. 

The British Committee of the National Congress took 
substantially the same view of the matter. In a Note which 
they circulated, they held that it was not exchange so much 
as the increase in Civil and Military expenditure which was 
responsible for the financial difficulties of the Government 
of India. Sir James Westland accused the Committee of 
having committed “ a gigantic blunder”. The Committee 
came back to the attack and showed that their mistake 
was not a huge blunder, and that it was due to the system 
of accounts sanctioned by the authority of the Indian 
Finance Department, over which Sir James Westland 
presided. They further pointed out that “ the expenditure 
on the Civil and Military Services exhibits the large 
increase of Rs, 8,54,346 apart from any increase 
in exchange 

It is not then exchange—it is not some economic 
monster over which the Government of India has no 
control and which cannot be disposed of by the closing of 
the Mints—that is responsible for the present deplorable 
condition of Indian finance. It is in the main the military 
policy pursued by the Government which has brought ns 
to our present position. The military charges have 
steadily increased. At the time of the Indian Mutiny 
with an army of 240,000 men, the military expenditure 
of the country came up to 11 crores of rupees. In 1864, 
with a reduced army the expenditure was 14 crores of 
rupees. In the meantime the amalgamation scheme 
between the Indian Government and the War Office had 
been carried out—that contract had been entered into 
which, in the felicitous language of the late Mr. Fawcett, 
was a contract between a dwarf and a giant, in which of 
course the dwarf went to the wall. In 1884, with an 
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army of 189,000 men; the expenditure came up to 17 crorea 
of rupees; in 1895 96, it is 20 crores of rupees exclusive 
of exchange. In March 1885; Sir Auckland Colvin, 
speaking from his place as Finance Minister, estimated the 
net cost of the Army (exclusive of exchange) at 
150,000,000 of rupees. ITiis amount he considered to be 
about the normal expenditure in India and in England. 
If we add another crore of rupees (excluding exchange) 
for military works, not taking into account special defence 
works, the net military expenditure may be fixed at 
16 crores of rupees. Now within the last 20 years this 
normal expenditure has been exceeded by more than 
60 crores of rupees. Let me give you the rough details : 

Rs. 

Afghan War - ••• 1,15,00,000 

Annexation of Upper Bnrma 40,00,000 

Increase In Army (9 fall years) ••• 1,35,00,000 

Expeditions, Increased Ex¬ 
penditure, Occupation of 
Upper Burma, etc. 

Rs. ... 6,18,00,000 


CHITRAL EXPEDITION 

This policy, so disastrous to the financial interests of 
India, is being followed by our rulers with unabated zeal; 
and the most recent illustration of it is afforded by the 
annexation of Ohitral. The expedition to Chitral was 
condemned by the Indian Press with singular unanimity. 
But whatever justification there might have been for the 
expedition, there is absolutely none for the permanent 
occupation of the country. In the proclamation issued by 
the Government, there was a distinct promise that when the 
object of the expedition had been attained, the forces 
would be withdrawn. I q^uote the exact words of the 
Proclamation: 

The sole object of the Qoverameot of India is to put an end to 
the present and to prevent any future unlawful aggression on 
Ohitral territory; and as soon as the object has been attained the 
forces will be withdrawn. 


j .•* 2,28,00,000 
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Thus was a soleiun declaration made before all India 
that after the object of the expedition had been attained,, 
which was the relief of the beleaguered garrison and the 
protection of Chitral against any present and future 
troubles, the Army would be withdrawn. I must express 
my unqualified surprise that with this declaration before it, 
to the faithful observance of which the honour of the 
Government was pledged, the Government of India with 
Lord Elgin at its head should have unanimously 
recommended the occupation of the country. I desire to 
place the moral consideration in the forefront {cheers ); that 
which is morally indefensible cannot be politically 
expedient. {Hear^ hear,) Politics divorced from morality 
is no politics at all {cheers ); it is political jugglery of the 
worst description. It is not for one moment to be 
supposed that the semi-civilized races, who have thus been 
treated, whose forbearance and neutrality was secured by a 
promise made to be broken, are insensible to the binding 
character of a moral obligation {Hear^ hear,) They will 
feel the wrong and the insult; they will brood over the 
injustice which, in the words of Carljle, never fails to 
revenge itself with compound interest {Ilear^ hear?) 
What explanation has the Government of India to offer in 
support of its policy ? I have not beard of any, except 
the halting and lame defence that was put forward by the 
Prime Minister from his place in Parliament. The 
annexation was sought to be justified on grounds of moral, 
if not of physical, strategy. It was said that if the troops 
were withdrawn and the country was abandoned, it would 
involve loss of prestige and produce a detrimental effect 
upon the minds of the tribes. It seems to me, with all 
deference, that the Prime Minister's moral strategy is very 
much wide of the mark. Moral strategy inconsistent with 
moral principles is a very poor sort of strategy, {Hear^ 
heaf,) If the tribes are human beings—I suppose they are— 
{laughter) with human instincts and feelings, this breach 
of a solemn promise will have a far more detrimental effect 
than what might be supposed to be produced by the alleged 
loss of prestige, consequent upon the withdrawal of the 
troops. It will alienate their sympathies and convert them 
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into discontented allies or open foes. If this be one of 
the objects which is sought to be attained by the new code 
of moral strategy, 1 have nothing to say to it. 

CHITRAL EXPEDITION IN ITS FINANCIAL ASPECT 

But what about the financial aspect of the question ? 
That is the consideration which presses most upon us. 
From this point of view its gravity cannot be over¬ 
estimated. When the expedition started last summer, it was 
stated, confidently stated, that 15 lakbs of rupees would 
suffice to cover all expenses. Wise men shook their heads. 
But all doubts and misgivings gave way for the time at 
least before the positive assurances of the Government 
and its organs in the Press. Have these confident 
predictions been fulfilled? How many fifteen lakhs of 
rupees have been spent upon the expedition, it is difficult 
to say ; but this ludicrously low estimate serves to indicate 
the want of foresight which is sometimes displayed by the 
Financial Department in dealing with estimates. In India^ 
the public memory is notoriously short; but we have not yet 
quite forgotten the story of the missing four crores which 
had disappeared amid the mountain-passes of Afghanistan^ 
and which the Financial Department was at its wit^s end 
to discover. The estimate was fixed at 15 lakbs of rupees, 
but the expedition, it is believed, has cost nearly two 
crores of rupees ; and the further question occurs—will not 
the occupation of Chitral involve an addition to the 
Indian Army and to the already excessive military 
expenditure of the Empire ? Mr. Balfour, in the course of 
the discussion which took place in the House of Commons 
in September last, gave the assurance that there would be 
“ no addition to the Indian Army”. 

The Indian Qovernment Inform us categorically, he went on 
to observe, that the existing body of troops in India would suffice 
to meet every necessity. The garrison force in Qilgit will be 
diminished ; there will be re-distribution of troops but no addition 
will be required. 

The obvious retort, to which the explanation is liable, 
is that if Chitral could be occupied without any addition to 
the forces, the Indian Government had at its disposal an 
14 
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overgrown Army in excess of the requirements of the 
country. However that may be, can we rely upon this 
assurance ? Gan we rely upon the ever-shifting phases 
of Central Asian politics? We will not say that the 
Government will deliberately depart from an assurance 
thus solemnly given, but the Government may be driven 
into a position by reason of the occupation of Chitral, 
which may compel the Government to add to the Army 
and the Military expenditure of the Empire, It is 
impossible to say what may or may not happen in Central 
Asian politics. A forward movement on the frontier 
involves the Government in indefinite responsibilities 
which it is impossible to foresee and calculate upon with 
confidence. Thus observed Lord Lawrence many, many 
years ago: 

We foresee no limits to the expenditure which such a move 
(a forward move) might require; and we protest against the 
necessity of having to impose additional taxation on the people of 
India, who are unwilling, as It is, to bear such pressure for 
measures which they can both understand and appreciate. . . . our 
true policy, our strongest security will be found to be in the 
contentment, If not in the attachment, ol the masses ... in 
husbanding our finances and consolidating and multiplying 
our resources. 


THE FRONTIER POLICY 

Times witliout number have we in Congresg 
assembled under the guidance of my esteemed friend, 
Mr. Wacba whose knowledge of details is only 
surpassed by his ^eal for the public good, protested 
against the extravagant military expenditure of the 
Government, i'be Government is in quest of a scientific 
frontier, by which we understand a frontier which 
is better capable of being defended against a foreign invader 
than a frontier which is not scientific. But, hs Colonel 
Hanna has pointed out iu a little book on frontier policy 
which I would like to recommend to you, that which is 
scientific is fixed and definite. What is scientific to-day 
cannot be unscientific to-morrow. A scientific frontier 
cannot constantly be receding in the distance like the ignis 
fatuus, as you advance towards it. Let me tell the 
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'Goverameot of ladia, in your name, that the true scientific 
frontier against Russian invasioo does not lie in some 
remote inaccessible mountain which has yet to be discovered, 
nor is it to be found in the House of Commons as some one 
said ; but it lies deep in the grateful hearts of a loyal and 
contented people. If India is loyal and grateful, and U 
united by a common sentiment of devotion to British rule, 
resolved to die in its defence, India can raise a barrier 
which will defy the efforts of the most powerful foreign 
invader who yet has desecrated our territories. Where 
have you heard of a foreign invader being triumphant 
against the efforts of a united people, and of a people too 
like ourselves, as countless as the stars of heaven, and as 
multitudinous as the sands of the sea. I have heard of 
this Russian invasion since the days of my childhood. The 
Russians have not come. They never will come; and if 
they do come, and if India is loyal and united, then they 
will find behind the serried ranks of one of the finest armies 
in the world, the multitudinous races and peoples of India 
united as one man ready to die for the Sovereign and in 
the defence of their hearths and homes. But I am bound to 
add that the Government is alienating the sympathies of 
the people by wasting their resources upon these frontier 
wars. The commonest domestic improvements are starved, 
the most urgent domestic reforms are postponed through 
want of funds. But when it comes to a question of 
granting a subsidy to some frontier chief, or embarking 
upon some frontier expedition, or entertaining the son of a 
Prince who has been useful to us in frontier politics, then 
our Government is as rich as the richest Government in 
the world. 

But we are in excellent company in condemning the 
forward policy which is now in the ascendant in the 
Councils of the Government. Some of the most distin¬ 
guished statesmen who have adorned the annals of modern 
Indian history, one of them intimately acquainted with 
frontier affairs, to whose foresight the salvation of the 
Empire was due at a critical time, have repeatedly warned 
the Government to confine their attention to within their 
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own dominions, and to devote themsehes to the improve¬ 
ment of the condition of the people. This was what 
Lord Lawrence wrote : 

Taking every view, then, of ibis great question—the progress- 
of Bussla Id Central Asia, the effect It will, In course ot time, have 
upon India, the arrangements which we should have to make meet 
ifi—I am firmly of opinion that our proper course is not to advance 
our troops beyond our present border, nor to send English officers- 
into the different States of Central A^ia, but to put our own house 
in order by giving the people of India the best government In our 
power, by conciliating, as far as practicable, all classes, and by 
consolidating our resources. 

Lord Lawrence’s advice was ‘‘to put our house in- 
order by giving the people of India the best form of 
Government in our power, and by conciliating all 
classes The same views, if not expressed in the same 
words, were shared by a host of other eminent statesmen 
and soldiers, among whom I may mention the names of 
Lord Canning, Lord Mayo, Lord Northbrook, Sir Henry 
Norman, Sir Henry Durand, Sir William Muir, and last 
though not least, Sir William Mansfield, afterwards Lord^ 
Sandhurst, the father of your excellent Governor. 

EXPENSIVE MILITARY PROGRAMME 

Are these ideas to be regarded as old-fashioned and 
antiquated ? Have circumstances so changed as to call 
for a complete change, and not only a change but an 
absolute reversal of the policy of masterly inactivity 
associated with the honoured name of Lord Lawrence ? f 
do not think so. The circumstances connected with the 
border politics have perhaps undergone some change, but 
not such as to require the adoption of a spirited frontier 
policy, leading to a sensible addition to the Indian Army 
and to numerous petty little wars which have completely 
disorganised our finances. The Simla Army Commission 
which submitted its Report in 1884 recognized this change, 
but nevertheless did not recommend any addition to the 
Indian Army. The Commission considered the Army, 
such as it then was, sufiScient for all purposes of 
offensive and defensive operations. What is it, then, that 
has brought about the change—this radical and 
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fandameatal change in the policy of oar rulers ? It was 
the Penjdeh incident which upset the equanimity of the 
•Government, and plunged the country into an expensive 
Military programme, which has brought the Indian 
Government to the verge of bankruptcy. It was 
immediately followed by the addition of thirty thousand 
men to the Army. As Sir Auckland Colvin has observed, 
what were our rulers to do with such a fine and splendidly 
organised Army if they did not occasionally indulge in the 
luxury of a frontier expedition, at the expense of the 
Indian taxpayer? In all conscience’ the temptation is 
great; and the late Sir William Mansfield, afterwards Loid 
Sandhurst, went so far as to observe that the real cause of 
the agitation set on foot in his time for an aggressive policy 
was what might be styled Brevet Mania or K. G. B. Mania 
rather than Russophobia 

INDIAN FINANCE AND THE HOME CHARGES 

In dealing with the question of Indian Finance, the 
Home Charges loom largely in view. They have gone on 
steadily increasing. In ten years they have risen over 
30 per cent. In 1882, they were Rs. 17,366,000. In 
1892, they were Rs. 22,911,000. They have been the 
subject of adverse comment by successive Viceroys. 
Charges are thrown upon us which should be borne by the 
Home Treasury, or in respect of which there should be an 
adjustment between the Home and the Indian Treasuries. 
Charges are thrown upon us, which, or charges similar to 
which, in the case of the free and independent Colonies, 
are borne by the Home Government. We paid £500,000 
for the construction of the India Office in London. The 
Home Government paid £100,000 for the construction of 
the Colonial Office in London. Can anybody tell me why 
the Colonial Office cost £ 100,000 in the construction and 
the India Office £500,000 ? Did it make any difference 
’that the one was paid for out of our money and the other 
out of the money of the English taxpayer, who can look 
after his purse and can control the public expenditure ? But 
let us proceed. We pay all the charges of the India Office 
dn London amounting to £230,000 a year. The Home 
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Goverrment pays £41,000. for the Colonial Office in 
London. e pay f12,500 a year for the maintenance of 
the Chinese Legation, and £7,000 a year for the Persian 
Legation. I'he cost of the Residency in Turkish Arabia 
and of the Consulate in Bagdad, amounting to Rs. 1,72,360 
is entirely paid from the Indian revenues, as if England in 
her Imperial relations was in no way interested in their 
maintenance. Is not Bagdad one of the headquarters of' 
Central Asian politics—the focus of intrigue in that part 
of the world ? And is not England interested in the 
maintenance of the Consulate there ? 

The economic aspect of this question is not to be 
overlooked. England does not levy any direct tribute 
upon India. But these Home Charges operate in the 
nature of a tribute. As Sir George Wingate very properly 
observed many, many years ago in connection with these 
Home Charges : 

The taxes spent In the country from which they are raised are 
totally different In their effect from taxes raised in one country 
and spent In another. ... In this case, they coustltute no mere 
transfer of one portion of the national income from one set of 
citizens to another, but are an absolute loss and extinction of the 
whole amount drawn from the taxed country. 

The Home Charges constitute a serious drain, and add 
to the ever-increasing poveity of the country. But it is 
no use repeating the old complaint. We must be prepared 
to formulate definite proposals in this connection for the 
consideration of Government. I cordially endorse the 
view which has been put forward by a writer in the 
columns of India^ to the effect that the Home Government 
should bear a portion of the Home Charges. I trust the 
Royal Commission now enquiring into Indian Expenditure 
will see its way to make a recommendation to that effect. 
This would be nothing but fair and just, and what is 
due to the interests of India. 

INDIA’S SHAKE IN FIGHTING FOR THE EMPIRE 

We have fought the wars of England in the past with 
our blood and treasure. In the Abyssinian Expedition, 
it was we who fought and bled ; it was the Indian 
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Ooveroment which spent its treasure and sacrificed the lives 
of its brave soldiers. It was your Bombay troops who, in 
the somewhat pompous language of Mr. Beojamin Disraeli, 
“ plaoted the standard of St. George on the heights of 
Rasselas In the Afghan wars in Lord Lytton’s time 

India bore the entire expense, save and except a sum 
of five millions sterling, contributed by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government. 

In Central Asian Policy, a policy in which India alone 
is interested? Does it not affect the Imperial relations of 
England as a great Asiatic, and even as a great Europeari, 
power? It is true we are interested—largely interested— 
but we are not solely and exclusively interested. Why,, 
then, should we alone be required to pay towards the pro 
motion of schemes and projects, of wars and negotiations, 
of commissions and entertainuients to Royal Princes 
which are due to the requirements of Imperial policy ? 
When many years ago, I think it was in the sixties, the 
Sultan of 'lurkey was entertained at our expense, the 
Government stated in reply to a question that the money 
has been paid out of the Indian Treasury, as it was believed 
that the entertainment would be gratifying to the Maho- 
medan subjects of Her Majesty. Is it proposed to justify 
on the same piinciple the entire burden of the Nasarulla 
entertainment being thrown on the Indian Exchequer? 
No explanation has been given on this score, though Sir 
William Wedderburn pressed hard to bring about a division 
of the expenditure between the two countries. Sirdar 
Nasarulla went to England as the guest of the English 
people—and at the invitation of the British Government. 
If there was any policy underlying this personal matter, it 
was one solely prompted by the exigencies of England’s 
Imperial position. If so, was it just and generous for a 
great and rich Government hke that of England to saddle 
a poverty-stricken country like India with the entire cost 
of the entertainment ? It is a small matter. But if in a 
paltry affair like this, there is an utter absence of the 
spirit of fairness and of a desire to do strict justice in 
dealing with the finances of an unrepresented dependency^ 
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what may we not expect ia matters of greater moment ? 

{Cheers,) 


APPORTIONMENT OP HOME CHARGES 

^♦HfThe apportionment of the Home Charges between 
England and India would not only be just, but is desirable 
from another point of view. At the present moment 
nobody seems to be responsible for Indian finance. In the 
felicitous language of the late Mr, George Yule, whose 
memory this Congress holds in high honour, India was a 
trust committed hy Providence to the care of Parliament. 
Parliament has thrown the trust back upon Providence. 
In the Indian Legislative Council the dehate on the 
Budget is more or less academic in his character. The 
members cannot move any resolution in respect of it. In 
Parliament, the Indian Budget is introduced at the fag-end 
of the session, and is discussed before empty benches. No 
English Minister would dare to deal with the English 
Budget in this way; but if the English Treasury made a 
contribution to the Home Charges, we may he quite sure 
the British taxpayer would insist upon a scrutiny as to 
how the money was spent, and the British Member of 
Parliament, now usually so apathetic with regard to Indian 
affairs, would be responsive to the call of his constituents. 
The real and genuine, and not the mere nominal, control 
of the English Parliament would thus be secured. This 
would be an advantage worth having, for we have unstinted 
confidence in the justice and generosity of the British 
people and their representatives in Parliament. 

POVERTY OP INDIA 

The poverty of the masses of our countrymen has 
been the theme of endless discussion here and elsewhere. 
We know what the views of Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji are. 
He holds that the average income per head of the 
population in India is Rs. 20, against Lord Cromer's 
estimate of Rs. 27 a year. Whether it is Rs. 20 or Rs. 27 
per head makes no difference. It is striking evidence of 
the deplorable poverty of the masses of our population If 
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yoa compare the economic condition of the maases of oar 
people with that of more fortunately situated countries in 
Europe, this truth forces itself upon our attention with 
painful impressiveness. Lord Cromer is my authority. 
Lord Cromer, then Sir Evelyn Baring, gave some figures 
in 1882, which throw a lurid light upon the economic 
condition of our people. The average income of the 
population per head in Great Britain was estimated by him 
at £33 a year : in France it was £23 ; in Turkey, which is 
the poorest country in Europe, it was £4. Mulhal gives 
the income per head of the Russian population at £9. 
'Upon this income of £33, the English taxpayer pays a tax 
of £2-12 per head ; the Indian taxpayer upon his income 
of Rs. 20 or Rs 27 a year, pays a tax of 2.9. 6d. per head. 
The English taxpayer thus pays a tax of 7 per cent, upon 
his income of £33, while the Indian taxpayer pays a tax 
of 5 per cent, upon his income of Rs. 27. It will be 
ireadily admitted that five per cent, upon an income of 
Rs. 27 is a much more serious matter—involves a much 
heavier sacrifice—than 7 per cent, upon an income of £33. 
I ask you to bear in mind one little consideration. The 
average calculation is made by dividing the whole income 
of the community, whatever it may be, among the heads 
of population. But it is, after all, an average. There 
must be a large number whose income is below the average, 
as there must be a large number whose income is above it, 
I ask you for one moment to consider what must be the 
condition in life of that large number of people whose 
income is below Rsr 27 a year ? 

It is no wonder, then, that 40 millions of oar people 
live upen one meal a day, as stated by Sir William Hunter, 
or that we have those periodical famines which decimate 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of our population. 
Cuvier has remarked that famines are impossible in this 
age. So they are in European countries, but not in this 
hapless land of ours, which a great orator in the last 
century described as *4he garden of Asia, the granary of 
the Ea8t^\ We must all note with thankfulness that an 
unfluential journal like the Pioneer^ supposed to be the 
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exponent of official opinion, takes the popular view of the 
matter. That journal freely admits : 

That the masses In India are poor, very poor; that our 
administration is an expensive one; that money is often wasted in 
enterprises like the Chitral imbroglio, and that, in various 
directions without administrative Iniury, economy and retrenchment 
might be enforced. 

INDIAN POVERTY AND THE SALVATION ARMY 

I am glad to find that the Salvation Army have had 
their attention prominently called to the poverty-stricken 
condition of our masses. With an all-comprehensive 
philanthropy which does honour to their Christianity, they 
have not forgotten the Indian poor. Their scheme for the 
reclamation of the submerged tenth will include our 
submerged fifth. Their scheme for Indian peasant- 
settlements is well worth consideration; and whatever we 
may think of its details, our sympathies must go forth on 
behalf of a project, so noble, so generous, so full of the 
spirit of true Christian charity. 

IMPORT DUTIES ON COTTON GOODS 

Upon this miserable income of Rs. 27 a year, the 
native of India has to pay a tax of 5 per cent., while the 
Englishman with an average annual income of £33, pays 
only a tax of 7 per cert. The furthest limits of taxation 
have indeed been reached. The import duties on cotton 
goods, which had been abolished in Lord Ripon’s time, bad 
to be re-imposed to meet the exigencies of an impecunious 
Government. This was an extreme step which no Govern¬ 
ment anxious to secure the votes of Lancashire would take 
except under a sense of supreme and imperious nec» ssity. 
That the duties should have been re-imposed is evidence of 
the financial crisis to which the country has been reduced. 
The duties are not meant to be protective; they never 
were protective in their character. They were levied for 
revenue purposes ; they are now levied for revenue. There 
is not a more earnest advocate of Free Trade than Mr. 
Gladstone. He was a Member of the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel when the principles of Free Trade were for 
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the first time recognised by an English Government in the 
administrative measures of the country. Mr. Gladstone 
strongly opposed the partial repeal of these duties in Lord 
Lytton’s time, on the ground that if they militated against 
the principles of Free I'rade, the financial condition of the 
Government was an essential element in the consideration. 
From his place in Parliament, he thus denounced the 
repeal of the duties : 

What an invidious, almost odious, picture oi inequality we 
exhibit to the millions of India. The Free Trade doctrines that we 
hold so dear, that we apply them against the feelings ot the Indian 
people in their utmost rigour and without a grain ot mercy, 
disappear in a moment when it is a question ot dealing with tho'O 
whose Interest and opinions we cannot lightly tamper with, 
namely, the tree colonists of the empire. The Governor-General 
gays he cannot see that financial difficulty can in any way be 
pleaded as a reason against what he calls fiscal reform. If that 
be a true principle ot Government, it has been discovered tor the 
first time by the present Viceroy. There has not been a Free- 
Trade Government in this or any country which has not freely 
admitted that the state ot the revenue is an essential element in 
the consideration ot the application even ot the best principle of 
Free Trade. 

I am free to admit there is some protection involved 
in allowing Indian yarn only to be taxed above 20’s count, 
and imposing a duty upon all descriptions of cloth and 
yarn imported from the United Kingdom. But the 
measure of this protection is infinitesimal when you hear 
in mind that the duty on cloth and yarn imported of 20^8 
count and under, according to the estimate of Mr. 
O’Connor, is about four lakhs out of a total of about a 
crore-aud-a-half. Manchester irnporfs but little of these 
coarser fabrics; there is little or no competition here; 
nobody perhaps would object if these four Iskbs of rupees 
were abandoned by exempting from duty all imported yarn 
and cloth ot 20’8 count and under. For myself I would 
prefer a remission of the salt duties to this remission of 
the import duties. 

But Manchester has another grievance. While only 
Indian yarns of the finer kind are taxed, all cotton fabrics 
of the finer sort imported from England are taxed. The 
Government charges more upon the manufactured goodsh 
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than upon the yarns. To that extent, the finer cloths 
which are imported are handicapped against Indian goods 
of the same class. To that extent there is protection. 
This may be easily remedied by fixing a lower duty upon 
these manufactured goods imported from England, say a 
duty of four per cent, instead of five per cent. 

What the ultimate fate of these duties will be^ it is 
di^^cult to say. Manchester is vigorously agitating for 
their repeal. The present Secretary of State, Lord George 
Hamiltion, had indeed strongly denounced the imposition 
of these duties from his place in Parliament, while ho 
was a Member of the Opposition. The supporters of the 
duties were politely told by his Lordship that they were 
so many “ shrieking units ” of the Indian community who 
chiefly lived in the metoropolitan towns of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay—I am quoting from memory, I cannot be 
sure whether Poona was included—and who had learnt 
the methods of Western agitation, but that their opinion 
was in no way to be confounded with the opinion of the 
great body of the people. By a strange irony of fate, his 
Lordship has apparently joined hands with the shrieking 
units”, whom he had not long ago so vigorously denounced. 
It is very evident from his recent utterances that, while, as 
'he tells us, he firmly adheres to bis former views, he does 
not see his way to gratify the wishes of Lancashire. He is 
waiting for th« Despatches of the Government of India on 
the subject. I’he elections are over. There is a long time 
yet to think of the next elections, and in the meantime 
many things may happen. If Manchester has a grievance, 
and there can be no doubt that she feels she has a 
grievance, let her agitate for financial justice to India, and 
she will command the sympathies of educated India. 

EXCHANGE COMPENSATION ALLOWANCE 

From one point of view, Manchester has indeed a 
grievance. The duties are levied, and yet Exchange 
Compensation Allowance is granted to the European 
officials of the Government. Practically, the proceeds of 
the duties are paid as compensation allowance. The 
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proceeds of the duties come tip to about a crore-and-a-half^ 
a year. The disbursements under Exchange Compensation ^ 
Allowance come up to about the same sum. Abolish the* 
Exchange Compensation allowance, and you need not 
impose the duties. As between the two, I would rather 
abolish the duties than grant Exchange Compensation 
Allowance. If the allowance was made upon actual * 
remittances sent to England, or if it was granted 
only to such officials as had joined the service before 
the rapid fall in the rupee had set in, there might 
be some show of a justification. As it is, it constitutes 
an invidious and irritating distinction between the 
European and the non-European officials of the Government. 
According to the most recent explanation given by 
Lord George Hamilton, the object of the Exchange Gom« 
pensation Allowance is to afford European servants of the 
Government the opportunity of making remittances Home 
and providing themselves with the English-made articles. 
Whether they do so or not is quite another matter. 

Exchange Compensation Allowance seems to me to be 
useless for the purpose for which it is granted. It is not 
a sufficient inducement to the senior officers to continue 
after their term of service has been completed; while the 
popularity of the Indian Civil Service among the educated 
youth in England, notwithstanding the rapid fall in the 
Exchange, may be judged from the fact that three English 
candidates who had recently qualified themselves both 
for the Home as well as the Indian Civil Service, preferred 
the latter. 

The grant of Exchange Compensation Allowance to 
the highly-paid officers of the Government lays our rulers 
open to a serious complaint. It is said that these 
high officers of Government who are the masters of the 
situation, have quietly added to their own salaries, while 
the humbler classes of public servants who can hardly 
make two ends meet, who have to eke out their miserable 
pittance by resort to practices which will not bear the 
test of scrutiny, but which dire necessity imposes upon 
them, still continue to draw sararies which were fixed' 
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many, many years ago. In Bengal, a Salaries Commission 
consisting of some of the highest officials in the land, was 
appointed in 1885. They submitted their Keport in 1886. 
They recommended, having regard to the rise in the price 
of food-grains, that an increase of at least 75 per cent, 
should be made to the pay of the ministerial servants of 
the Government. The recommendation has not been given 
effect to: it remains a dead letter. The question was 
prominently brought to the notice of the Lieutenant- 
Governor at the meeting of the Local Council when the 
Budget was discussed in April last. His Honour expressed 
sympathy with the proposal, but I am not aware that 
the matter has gone beyond the stage of a mere expression 
of a pious hope that some day, under better auspices 
4ind in more favourable times, the evil might be remedied. 
In the meantime, my information is that the peons of the 
various Government offices, drawing wages varying from 
seven to ten rupees a month, and who had applied for 
increase, were told by Sir Charles Elliot that he could not 
grant their request, because forsooth, in August and 
September last, the price of common rice had gone down, 
and more than 12 seers of rice could be had for the rupee. 

INDIAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Ours is a political organization ; but we cannot over¬ 
look considerations which affect the development of our 
industries and our manufactures. The economic condition 
of a people has an intimate bearing upon their political 
advancement. Looking at the matter from this point of 
view, we feel that it is our duty to safeguard our iudus- 
tries. Their conservation is a matter of grave national 
importance. We have our cotton industry in Bombay, 
the jute industry in Bengal, the tea industry in Assam, 
and the coal and iron industries in Central and Southern 
India. Factory Acts which have hitherto been under¬ 
stood to be framed for the protection of operatives, are 
now sought to be used for the avowed object of restricting 
and raising the cost of production. 

“ Pressure,” I understand, “ fs now to be put upon the 
Secretary of State to Ignore the interests of the people of this 
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country and to order a Factory Act for Indfa, which will prevent 
our mills from competing with those in England.** 

Lancashire people engaged in cotton industry have 
attacked the cotton industry in India, insisting on a stricter 
Factory Act and shorter working hours, quite oblivious 
of the hardships this would oWiously entail on the 
people of India generally, and overlooking the fact that 
Japan is already a serious rival to India as well as 
England. 'Fhen the jute manufactniing industry has 
been threatened by the jute manufacturers in Dundee, 
on the plea that their trade is suffering frona the 
competition of the Indian mills. They too seem to forg-it 
the important factor that there are many jute mills on 
the Continent of Europe and go straight for the Indian 
mills, because they are under the British Government. 

PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEES OP ENQUIRY INTO 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 

I now pass on to consider an important question which 
must soon engage a large share of public attention. You 
are aware that under the East India Company, Parlia¬ 
mentary Committees used to be appointed every 20 years 
on the eve of the renewal of the Charter of the Company. 
Some of the most beneficent chapters in Indian history 
are associated with the labours of these Committees. The 
investigations of the Parliamentary Committee of 1833 led 
to the enactment of the Charter Act of that year. One 
of the happy results of the labours of the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1853 was the throwing open to general 
competition of the appointment in the Indian Civil 
Service. Apart from these direct results, these periodi¬ 
cal enquiries exercised a healthy influence over the course 
of Indian administration. Indian officials after all are 
men, and when they knew that after every 20 years 
there would be this examination, this scrutiny into 
Indian affairs, they naturally were careful as to the 
policy they pursued and as to the details of their adminis¬ 
tration. Ever since 1863—ever since India has passed 
under the Government of the Crown—there has not been 
a Parliamentary Committee of Enquiry into Indian 
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affairs, with the exception of the abortive Committee that 
was appointed when Lord Randolph Chnrchill was- 
Secretary of State. The Committee collapsed almost as* 
soon as it was appointed, owing to the dissolation 
of Parliament. 

THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

It will be my duty later on to refer to the labours of 
the British Committee and of the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee. But, at this stage, 1 may be permitted to 
observe that the appointment of the Royal Commission was* 
mainly due to their incessant and devoted efforts, and 
where all so richly deserve our thanks, it would be 
invidious to mention names. But if I am permitted to refer 
to any one who in a special degree is entitled to our 
acknowledgments, it is Sir William Wedderburn, the 
President of the British Committee. Sir William 
Wedderburn is well known in this Presidency, but his is a 
name which is held in universal honour throughout India as 
that of a fearless, selfsacrificiog, and devoted champion of 
Indian interests. The one idea upon which be has been 
ceaselessly harping, ever since bis retirement from official 
life made it possible for him to devote himself, according to 
the natural impulses of his generous heart, to the service of 
the land of his adoption, was the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to enquire into Indian expenditure. It formed 
the theme of his eloquent address from the Presidential 
chair of the Congress held at Bombay ; and at last success* 
has crowned his efforts and those of his colleagues. 

THE ROYAL COMMISSION 

The Commission is now sitting. We regret the 
Commission has decided to carry on its deliberations with 
closed doors. We believe publicity would have materially 
helped the Commission in the important work in which it 
is engaged. ^‘Lead, kindly light”, is what we need amid 
the encircling gloom ” that surrounds us. None the less 
we expect great results from the labours of the Commission. 
We are confident the labours of the Commission will mark 
an epoch in the hiotory of our financial relations with/ 
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Eogland. Sir Heory Fowler had lodeed obserTed, when 
the CommbBion was appointed, that no question ot policy 
would lie within the competence of the Commission. The 
terms, however, of the appointment do not seem to me to 
exclude the consideration of the policy which governa 
the administration of the Civil and Military expenditure 
of the Empire. The terms are wide enough to include 
such a consideration. The Commission is appointed to 
enquire into : 

(a) the administration and management of the Military, and 
enquiry Into Civil expenditure incurred under the authority of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council or of the Government of 
India; and (b) the apportionment of charges between the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and India for purposes 
in which both are Interested. 

CIVIL AND MILITARY EXPENDITURE 

The administration and management of the Civil and 
Military expenditure of the Empire necessarily includes 
considerations of policy. To hold otherwise would be to 
unduly limit the scope of the enquiry, and to restrict 
it to mere matters of account-keeping. As the Times 
truly says : 

Any curtailment of the scope of the Royal Commission’s 
enquiry which might debar reasonable men from coming to a 
conclusion on these questions would be received with disappoint¬ 
ment in England and with deep dissatisfaction throughout India. 

THE HOME CHARGES 

The second part of the enquiry is, if possible, of still 
greater importance. It intimately affects the Home 
Charges. Our complaint is, that the Indian Exchequer is 
saddled with charges which should not be thrown upon us. 
It is not a complaint uttered by irresponsible critics in the 
Press, but it is a complaint to which statesmen of the 
eminence of Duke of Argyle, Lord Northbrook, and 
others have lent the weight of their names. 1 have no right 
to anticipate the decision of the Commission, but I am sure 
I re-echo your sentiments when I say that the people of 
India appeal to the Commission for justice, for that 
financiafjustice, for which they have cried so often, but 
have hitherto cried in vain. 

15 
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We too have a duty to perform io this coaoection. 
Three Members of the British Committee are on the 
Commission. We know how nobly they are doing their 
work. But onr side of the case must be represented, and 
adequately represented. The Commission must be placed 
io touch with popular opinion in India. In this matter 
I am happy to be able to say that we are in complete 
accord with our Anglo-Indian fellow-subjects. In the 
whole compass of the political literature of the last ten 
years, there is nothing more searching, yet more discrimi¬ 
nating, than Sir Griffith Evans' criticism on the Home 
Charges. Every Association in the country ought to send 
representations to the Commission, bearing on the question 
of Indian expenditure, and on the adjustment of charges 
between India and England. There should go forth from 
us an unequivocal and emphatic demonstration against the 
present system by which England throws upon India 
charges inciden'al to her Imperial responsibility, and which 
in equity ought to be shared between the two countries, 
with some reference not only to the mutual benefits derived, 
but also to the capacity of each country to bear the burden, 

WIDER EMPLOYMENT OF INDIANS IN THE PUBlic SERVICE 

The question of the wider employment of our country¬ 
men in the public service is, to my mind, more or less a 
financial problem. It is intimately connected with the 
question of the poverty of the people. That is the view of 
Mr. Dadabhai Naf)roji; that was the view of the late Mr. 
Robert Knight, than whom there was not an abler financial 
expert or a more ardent friend of the people of India. The 
considerations bearing upon this point are obvious. The 
more of the foreign element there is in the public service, 
with the high pay which must necessarily be given to them 
for service in a foreign country, the more you widen and 
deepen that channel by which the wealth of the country 
flows out—the greater is the impetus you give to that 
drain which is going on and which has gone on for the 
last hundred years and more, and which is more or less 
incidental to the present state of things. A part of the 
salaries of these highly-paid officials must be spent out of 
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the country, for the support of their wives and children, 
while they are yet in the service; and when they have 
retired, the whole of their peosions, with exceptions which 
hardly call for notice, must be spent abroad. This means 
the loss of this portion of the national wealth which is 
absolutely indefensible, if substantially service of the same 
quality could be obtained by employing the children of the 
soil. The employment of a foreign element in the public 
service of a country, with the prospect of the salaries of 
these public servants leaving the country, is morally 
wrong, economically disastrous, and politically inexpedient, 
unless it is evident that the gain in other respects outweighs 
the financial loss, or in the end averts greater financial 
loss than what is incidental to the employment of the 
foreign agency. {Hear^ hear.) 

BRITISH CAPITAL AND INDIA’S RESOURCES 
We fully recognize the fact that British capital has been 
sunk in the development of the resources of the country. 
We are grateful to British capitalists for the boon. 
Their enterprise has afiorded us great advantages; it has 
given an impetus to trade and commerce, it has facilitated 
intercourse between the most distant parts of the empire ; 
has annihilated time and space. But in regard to the 
great railway undertakings, to which I chiefly refer, the 
capital is English, mostly in gold, which adds to the un¬ 
favourable exchange, the higher employees are English 
the bulk of the profits goes to England. The drain 
continues, though undoubtedly the resources of the country 
being developed, it is better able to bear the strain. 

SOLEMN PROMISES OP THE SOVEREIGN 
In asking for the wider employment of our country¬ 
men in the public service, we not only take our stand upon 
the solemn promises of our Sovereign, which we cherish 
with the most affectionate ardour, but we rely upon 
high considerations of expediency. We are interested in 
the solvency of the Empire—in the financial stability of the 
Government; for with it are bound up the happiness and 
prosperity of our people. Therefore it is that we make this 
demand. The financial consideration runs through it all. 
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POVERTY OP INDIA 

Abject, deplorable poverty is the prolific parent of 
public disorders* A people groaning under an intolerable 
load of poverty, with whom existence is a burden, have no* 
interest in the maintenance of the public tranquillity ; there 
is no project, however wild or reckless or inconsistent 
with the public interests, which in their desperation they 
might not adopt. I need not quote familiar instances in 
the history of the world. Oriental nature is not materially^ 
difiPerent from human nature in other parts of the world. 

TENSION BETWEEN HINDUS AND MAHOMEDANS 

We all deplore the recent disturbances between Hindus* 
and Mahomedans. We would give worlds to avert them. 
They throw back the cause of political advancement. But 
how rare is it that we find respectable people mixed up 
in these disturbances. People who have anything to lose 
will not expose themselves to the risk. Those who have 
nothing to lose, with whom existence is one long incessant 
struggle, would dare all things and do all things. A 
people steeped in poverty represents a political danger, 
the magnitude of which it is diflScult to exaggerate. 

PUBLIC SERVICE QUESTION 

How does this public service question stand ? The 
Kesolution of the House of Commons of the 2Dd June,, 
1893, in favour of Simultaneous Examinations, stands there 
in the journals of the House. It has not been cancelled. 
Nor has it been given effect to. What has happened since 
we met last ? A number of petitions has been presented 
to the House in support of the Resolution to which I have 
referred, but not as many as one might have wished or 
hoped for, having regard to the importance of the question 
and the magnitude of our interests therein. I am bound 
to say that we have not done our duty in this matter. I 
feel called upon to repeat the appeal 1 made last year that 
we should go on presenting petitions to the House of 
Commons till we get what we Vant. Let us convince the 
British public that we are in earnest about this matter, and 
I am confident that justice will be done to us. It is no 
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<a«e recording a Resolution here once a year, and then going 
to sleep over it for the rest of the twelve months. 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND 
AND INDIA 

Never did the case for Simultaneous Examinations 
receive a more striking measure of support than from the 
results of the open Competitive Examination for 1895. 
There were sixty-six vacancies. There were several 
Indian candidates. But only one passed, Mr. Shaik 
Ashgar Ali of tbe Punjab. In your name I desire to 
congratulate this gentleman, chiefly because he is a 
Mahomed an and a native of the Punjab. I should like 
to put it to tbe staunchest opponent of Simultaneous 
Examinations to say if tbe success of this solitary native 
of India represents justice—adequate justice to India. 
The Pioneer newspaper, referring to this yearns Final 
Examination, remarked that, having regard to the results, 
the case for Simultaneous Examinations must now be 
considered to be hopeless. What are the results which 
are supposed to justify this inference? A Mahomedan 
gentleman was at the top of the list at the Final 
Examination, and three other Indian candidates occupied 
very high places. But in considering the results of the 
Final Examination in their bearing upon the question 
of Simultaneous Examinations, we must also take into 
account the results of the Open Competitive Examination 
for tbe same year; and if we do so, we are forced to the 
conclusion that they accentuate the necessity for holding 
Simulaneous Examinations, both as a matter of justice to 
India, and with a view to ensure the efdciency of 
the Service. 

I desire to put this question of the efficiency of the 
Civil Service in the foreground. £ am distinctly of opinion 
that Simultaneous Examinations would add to its efficiency 
and tbe results of the recent Open Competitive Examina¬ 
tion certainly points to that conclusion. Liok at the dis¬ 
parity of marks between the successful candidates at the top^ 
<and those at the bottom of the list, say, between the first 
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ten and the last ten candidates. As regards the first ten^ 
candidates, the marks vary from 2,125 to 3,738 ; as regards 
the last ten, the marks vary form 1,493 to 1,587. If 
these marks are to be regarded as any test or merit, it 
must be admitted that there was a great and unusual 
disparity in respect of merit, between the men at the top 
and the men at the bottom. If a selection could have 
been made from a wider field, if the examination was held 
in India as well as in EIngland, it is reasonable to infer 
that there would have been some chance of this disparity 
being removed, and perhaps a better class of caudidates- 
selected in the place of those occupying the places at the 
bottom of the list. It is impossible to resist this conclu¬ 
sion, and to that extent it is impossible to shut our eje'% 
to that other conclusion to which it points, that Simul¬ 
taneous Examinations are calculated to add to the 
efficiency of the Service, by widening the field of selection. 

I regard it is a sin qua non that the selected candidates 
should be required to complete their period of probation- 
in England. 

One word more before I leave the question of Simul¬ 
taneous Examinations. One of the objections raised was^ 
that if Simultaneous Examinations were granted, it would 
involve unfairness to the martial races: the Mahomedans 
and the Sikhs would have no chance. The results of this 
and last yearns ii^xaminations afford a complete contradic¬ 
tion to this view of the matter. The only successful 
Indian candidate at the Open Competitive Examination 
for 1895, was a Mahomedan gentleman; among the 
successful candidates for 1894 was a Sikh gentleman ] and 
last, but not least, the candidate who heads the list of 
passed probationers at the Final Examination for this year 
is a Mahomedan. Our Mahomedan fellow-countrymen are 
rapidly coming to the forefront, and I think I express the 
sense of this Congress when I say that we all await with 
pleasure the advent of that day when in full association 
with Hindus and others in their intellectual activities, 
they will stand shoulder to shoulder with them in that' 
political struggle which will only end when Hindus and^ 
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MabomedaoB, and Parfiia and Sikhs, all races and all creeda 
in India, will have won for themselves the lull rights of 
British citizenship. 

You will remember that the Resolution of the House 
of CommoDH did not concern the Covenanted Civil Service 
alone. It referred to all Civil Services, and it a£Srmed 
the piinciplo of Simultaneous Examinations in regard to 
them all. In Bengal, a qualified sort of Competitive 
Examination is held for selection to the OfSce of Assistant 
and District Superintendents. A similar Examination ia 
held in London. The Examinations are not held! 
simultaneously. They are not held at the same time ; nor 
are the same papers set. That is not, however, what wo 
complain of. We have a much more serious grievance 
when you consider the matter from another point of view. 
Natives of India are excluded from these Examinations. 
They are not allowed to compete. They are to bo 
promoted to the office of Assistant and District Superin¬ 
tendents of Police from among the rank of Inspectors. 

REPORT OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

I have carefully read the Report of the Public Service 
Commission. There is absolutely nothing in the 
recommendations of the Public Service Commission to 
justify this exclusion. The Commission recommend {^ide 
page 121 of their Report) ^Mimited competition amongst 
candidates selected in England and similar ** competition 
amongst candidates selected in India They further say 
that endeavours should be made to introduce a reasonable 
proportion of native officers in the higher ranks of the 
Police The grievance to which I refer has formed the 
subject of representations to the Government of Bengal 
and the Government of India, but so far without any result. 

The Government seems to be of opinion that racial 
distinctions imply moral distinctions, distinctions of 
character, which involve the possession of one set of 
moral qualities rather than another. With the express 
declaration of the Charter Act of 1833, which lays 
down that: 
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• No native of the said territories, nor any natural-born subject 
of His Majesty resident therein, shall by reason of his religion, 
place of birth, descent, colour, or any of theoi be excluded from 
any office under the said Company. 

With the gracious message of the Queen's Proclama¬ 
tion still ringing in our ears—let me repeat those 
noble words: 

Oar subjects of whatever race or creed be freely admitted to 
all offices the duties of which they may be qualified by their 
education, their ability, and their integrity duly to discharge. 

With this express provision in the Charter Act and 
with the gracious assurance of our Sovereign—it is too 
late in the day to fall back upon mere racial considerations. 
Racial qualifications are not moral qualifications. The 
Competitive Examination is a better test of moral 
qualifications than the mere accident of race. It must be 
so in the nature of things; for what inequalities of temper, 
of character and disposition, do we not observe among 
members of the same race ? This question was thoroughly 
gone into by the Committee that was appointed with Lord 
Macaulay at its head, on the eve of the creation of the 
system of Open Competitive Examiuations for appointments 
to the Indian Civil Service. The Committee submitted its 
Report, in 1854, to Sir Charles Wood, and in that Report 
the Committee thus observed: 

Early superiority in science and literature generally indicates 
the existence of some qualities which are securities against vice, 
industry, self-denial, a taste for pleasures not sensual, a laudable 
desire of honourable distinction, a still more laudable desire to 
obtain the approbation of friends and relations. We therefore 
believe that the intellectual test which Is about to be established 
will be found in practice to be also the best moral test which 
can be devised. 

I should not have thought it necessary to refer to 
this all but forgotten controversy, were it not that there is 
a distinct indication of public opinion in some quarters, 
so notably displayed in the despatches published in the 
** Blue Book on Simultaneous Examinations ”, in favour 
of the system of nomination as against competition—a 
feeling that competition as between members of the same 
race is a good test, but is inadequate and ineffectual as a 
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test, as between members of different races and nationali¬ 
ties. 1 am free to admit that competition does not 
represent a perfect test. But there is nothing perfect in 
this world. Human institutioos suffer from the original 
’taint of imperfection. It is the best practicable test 
we have. 

INDIANS’ CLAIMS TO ALL COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS 

We claim to he admitted to all Competitive Examina¬ 
tions for the Indian Services, no matter to what particular 
Department of the Public Service they may refer. We 
claim to be admitted to the Competitive Examinations for 
the Police Service held in India as well as in England. 
We claim to be admitted to the Examinations for recruit¬ 
ment to the higher offices in the Forest Department. We 
are excluded from these Examinations, and we are 
excluded because we are natives of India. Our disqualifi¬ 
cation is our race. The crime of colour is alleged against 
us. We are supposed not to possess the qualities required 
for these services, by reason of our being members of the 
race to which it is our misfortune to belong. But there 
are so many races in India. Do they all suffer from the 
same disqualification—are they all wanting in the precious 
qualities required for these services? For, the exclusion 
applies to them all. A slur is thus cast upon us. But we 
are not ashamed of our nationality. We are proud that we 
are Indians ; some of us are the inheritors of a civilization 
which carries the mind back to the dawn of human 
civilization. But we are also British subjects. Civis 
Romanus sum was the boast oi the ancient world. It is 
our proud privilege to be British subjects, and we claim 
the rights which belong to our political connection. We 
are confident that the English people will not permit the 
perpetuation of invidious distinctions of race in the 
government of their great Dependency. Themselves free 
men, all in the enjoyment of equal rights and equal 
privileges, their natural instinct would be to extend to 
others the blessings which have made them so greet; so 
happy, and so prosperous. 
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MILITARY SERVICE AND COLLEGES FOR INDIANS 

lu this coDoection it is impossible oot to refer to the 
exclusion of our countrymen from the commissioned ranks 
in the Army. The bravest native soldier, a born warrior, 
and though be may have in him the making of a great 
Captain, cannot in these days rise beyond the rank of a 
Subedar-Major or a Kessaldar-Major in the British Army. 
A Sivaji, a JUyder Ali, a Ranjit Singh, a Madhaji Scindia 
could not now have risen to the position of the Colonel of a 
Regiment or the Captain of a Company. This ostracism 
of a whole people, the exclusion of the representatives of 
the Military races in India from high command in the 
Army, cannot add to the strength and the stability or the 
greatness of the Empire. The Romans, the up-builders of 
the mightiest Empire in the ancient world, followed a 
different policy. Gibbon says : 

But lu the eye of the law all Roman citizens were equal, and 
all the subjects of the Empire were citizens of Rome . . and the 
bold adventurer from Germany or Arabia was admitted with 
equal favour to the Civil or Military command which citizens alone 
had been once entitled to assume over the conquests of his 
Fathers (p. 45, Chap. XLIV., Vol. V, Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire”). 

Trust in the people, confidence in the ruled, is the 
aecret of successful imperial sway. Never was there a 
more striking illustration of this truth than in the 
splendid results which followed the adoption of this policy 
by Akbar. A stranger to the country, the son of a prince 
who had been driven from his throne, beset with enormous 
difficulties at the commencement of his reign, he 
surmounted them all and founded the mightiest Empire of 
his time, which for nearly two centuries continued to 
flourish with undiminished vigour. What was the secret? 
Where had Akbar learnt it ? He loved the people and 
trusted them. They returned his love with an abundant 
measure of gratitude which constituted the greatest bulwark 
of his throne. The grandsons of those who had fought 
against his grandfather became his ministers, the Rulers of 
his Provinces, the Captains of his Army. Raja Man Singh 
carried the Moghul standard from the wilds of Assam to 
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the mouataio passes of Afghanistan. Himself a Hindn, 
he was made the Governor of the Mahomedan province of 
Kabul; and he subjugated for hia ' Mahomedan Sovereign 
the Hindu province of Bengal. Birbal, another Hindu 
favourite, was sent in charge of an expedition to punish 
the Tusufzais in Swat, and when the news of his death 
was brought, his Sovereign shed floods of tears. In the 
words of Colonel Malleson: 

To all alike, whether Uzbek or Afghan, or Hindu, or Pars!, 
or Christian, he offered careers, provided only that they were 
faithful. Intelligent, true to themselves. 

Russian despotism is not indeed to be compared to 
the benevolent rule of the British in India. But the 
native subjects of the Czar in Central Asia are admitted to 
the commissioned ranks in the Army. Here in Congress 
from year to year we record a Resolution in favour of the 
establishment of a Military College in India, at which 
natives of India may be educated and trained for a Military 
career. I understand that His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Connaught, when he was Commander-io'Chief of the 
Bombay Army, expressed himself in favour of such an 
institution, as affording a training^ground for the scions of 
respectable families among the martial races in India, who 
might aspire to Military distinction. The martial races 
have done splendid service in the up-building of the 
Empire. An outlet should be provided for the gratification 
of their legitimate ambition. Thus wrote the shrewd, the 
wise, the statesman-like Sir Henry Lawrence many, many 
years ago : 

If Asiatics and AtriCAns can obtain honourable position in the 
Armies of Russia and France, surely Indians, after a tried service 
of a century under England's banner, are entitled to the same 
boon, nay, justice. 

SEPARATION OF CIVIL AND MILITARY MEDICAL SERVICES 

The question of the separation of the Civil and 
Military Medical Services will engage your attention. For 
the agitation in this matter we are indebted to the 
indefatigable , efforts of Dr. Bahadurji and his associates. 
They have brought it within the r^oge of practical politics,. 
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and, as I learn, have secured the sympathies of so 
earnest and influential a medical reformer as Dr. Ernest 
Hart. The question is not a mere professional one. It 
has a public side to it. The profession is interested, and 
the public also interested. I have great respect for the 
Indian Medical Service. The Members of that Service 
have been the pioneers in this country of the system of 
medicine as taught in Europe ; but it is no disparagement 
to the Service to say that it is not fit for anything and 
everything, that it has not the exclusive monopoly of the 
knowledge of the most recent advances made in medical 
science, and that professional and scientific work may 
require special training for which the Service may 
►not afford facilities. 

In this connection I may be permitted to refer, on the 
authority of the Glasgow Herald^ to a recent ruling by the 
Secretary of State for India, under which be reserves to 
himself the discretion to disqualify a candidate for the 
Indian Medical Service who may have been considered 
•qualified by the examiners. This is what the 
Glasgoiv Herald says : 

Thirty-three candidates, four of whom are natives of India, will 
compete for sixteen vacancies In the Indian Medical Service on 2Dd 
Proximo. The Secretary of State for India, It should be noted, now 
’has the power of rejecting any candidate who has been successful 
at the examination. This was not the case until a few months ago. 
A candidate who succeeded In passing the examination recently, 
and was able to produce the necessary certificates as to moral 
character, was objected to by the India Office authorities, but they 
were compelled to accept him. Immediate authority was, however, 
sought by the Secretary of State from Parliament, and In future the 
appointment of any successful competitor who may be considered an 
•undeafrable person by the Military Department and Medical Board 
at the India Office will be vetoed. 

We have sufficient confidence in Secretaries of State 
to feel assured that the discretion here claimed will not be 
capriciously exercised. But when such a rule does not 
obtain in respect of any other competitive examination 
which regulates public appointments in India, the 
justification for this departure from ordinary practice does 
not seem to be apparent. 
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SEPARATION OP EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS 

The question of the separation of judicial and 
executive tuoctions in the administration of criminal 
justice has alwajs formed a chief plaok in the Congress 
platform. It is one of those questioos which we claim to 
have brought within the range of practical politics. Lord 
Dufierin declared it to be *^a counsel of perfection and 
two successive Secretaries of State, representing the two 
political parties in England, Lord Cross and Lord 
Kimberley, both expressed themselves in favour of this 
reform. The wisdom of the proposal is thus admitted m 
the abstract. But no serious effort has yet been made to 
recognize it in the practical work of administration. 
Mr. R. C. Dutt has showed in his admirable Note, which 
we have more than once considered in the Congress that 
the reform may be carried out with little or no extra- 
expenditure. Sir Richard Garth has again and again 
accentuated the need for the introduction of this reform. 
Every year cases occur which add to the ever* accumulating 
evidence on the subject. 1 desire to make a suggestion in 
this connection for your consideration. I think a Blue- 
Book should be published every year from each Province 
by some recognized Association giving the cases occurring 
in that Province, which point to the need for the speedy 
carrying out of this reform. We shall then have paved 
the way for the reform by the inexorable logic of facts 
which will carry home conviction to every unpredjudiced 
mind. A Resolution of the House of Commons in favour 
of the reform would perhaps help the Government to 
introduce it. Of course, a large measure of discretion 
must be vested in the Government in the carrying out of 
the reform. 

The question is really not one of expense but is 
more or less one of prestige. In the offcial mind—1 
should not like to say this of all officials—there are many 
officials who think differently, Mr. R. 0. Dutt is himself an 
official—there seems to be an idea that to deprive the 
Chief Executive Officer of the District of his judicial powers 
would be to deprive him of his prestige and lower him in 
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the estimation of the public. But surely prestige that 
is bound up with a system which in theory is iodefensible, 
and which in practice leads to injustice, is a very poor sort 
of prestige indeed, and must defeat its own object. 
Prestige which perpetuates injustice and excites discontent 
and dissatisfaction among the masses, for they are the chief 
sufferers by this injustice, is not worth having. It is no 
aid to the Government. It is a source ot weakness 
and embarrassment. The old Scriptural text is true 
now as it was in the primitive days when it fell from 
prophetic lips—“ Righteousness exalteth a nation.’' No 
Government can afford, under any pretext whatsoever— 
call it prestige, call it policy, call it by what name you 
like—to do aught or to suffer aught which may lead to 
defeat the ends of justice as between man and man which 
all Governments are commissioned by a writ from on High 
to maintain and promote. 

Again I admit that Governments are bound to proceed 
with caution. I would find fault with a Government that 
was not cautious, reasonably cautious, against which the 
charge of recklessness could be brought in any form or 
shape whether in regard to the people’s money or the 
people’s happiness or convenience ; but the Government may 
in this connection begin the experiment in selected districts 
and await the result. I am afraid there may be 
parts of the country so disturbed that an experiment of 
this kind may not be desirable in the public interests. 
But, having admitted that the proposal embodies a counsel 
of perfection, public opinion has a legitimate right to ask 
Government to move on, and to give effect to it in a 
cautious and tentative spirit. It will not do in these days 
to recognize the perfection of a principle in the abstract 
and then refuse to give effect to it in practice. The 
present position of absolute inaction on the part of the 
Government in this matter is untenable. Let a great 
Government like ours yield before the importunate 
clamour of public opinion has assumed proportions, where 
a concession made will have the appearance of having been 
wrung under compulsion. Let not the words too late 
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%6 written upon the policy of Goyeromeot in this or in 
other matters. 

CRIMINAL CASES BETWEEN EUROPEANS AND INDIANS 

In this connection 1 cannot help referring to the 
deplorable instances of failure of justice in many criminal 
cases where Europeans are the accused and natives of 
India are the aggrieved party. It is a difHcnlt and delicate 
matter to deal with ; but we have a right to appeal for 
help to all right-minded Englishmen interested in 
upholding the fair fame of British justice. The Court of 
Directors in a despatch that is well known observed that it 
was not only necessary that justice should be done in 
India, but that the people should be convinced that justice 
has been done. Sir James Fitz Stephen, a disciple of 
Carlyle, a worshipper of the doctrine of might as against 
right, of the doctrine of force as against the principle of 
moral persuasion in the government of communities, 
declared from his place in the Supreme Legislative Council 
that a single act of injustice done or believed to be done 
was more disastrous to British rule than a great reverse on 
an Asiatic battle-field. It is because we know that this 
class of cases is creating a great deal of dissatisfaction and 
discontent among the masses and is weakening the hold of 
the Government upon them, that we feel it our duty to call 
prominent attention to that matter. A writer in the 
columns of hidia suggests a modification of the law which 
is worth considering. He says : 

I believe that in cases like the above the Court ought to be a 
mixed Court, i e., one ot the Judges ought to be a Native and the 
other a European; and that the Jury should be half European and 
half Native. This is the only practical means by which a great 
scandal In our administration of justice can be removed and 
a serious political danger obviated. 

THE LEGAL PRACTITIONERS BILL AND JURY BILL 

Two Bills are now before the Supreme Legislative 
Council which will demand your earnest attention—the 
Legal Practitioners Bill and the Jury Bill. There is a 
feeling in some quarters that a wave of reaction has set in 
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aod 18 unsettling the minds of our rulers. We air 
recognise the fact that human progress is largely made up^ 
of action and reaction; that the cause of reform never 
moves forward in straight line^ but that it swings backward 
and forward like the pendulum of a clock; and that the 
forward movement more than makes up for the rebound. 
However tl at may be, both these Bills have filled the 
public mind with alarm, which, in the case of the Jury Bill, 
has partly been removed by the re-assuring message which 
His Excellency the Viceroy was able to give to the Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha in reply to their address. The object 
of the Legal Practitioners Bill is to suppress law-touts. 
With that everybody will sympathise. But those who 
object to the Bill say, and I think with great force, that 
the Bill is calculated to suppress Mofussil pleaders rather 
than law-toufs. Certain it is that the Bill proposes some 
very serious innovations. It proposes to arm the District 
Judge and the Commissioner of the Division with the 
power of removing a pleader, and the Commissioner of 
the Division with the power of removing a Revenue Agent. 
Under the Legal Practitioners Act of 1879, this 
power belongs exclusively to the High Court. It 
is a power which, with the exception of a brief 
intermission of a few years, has always been vested 
in the High Court. The District Courts can only 
make recommendations in this behalf. A power like 
this vested in the District Courts would, it was strongly 
urged at the Calcutta Meeting, deal a heavy blow at the 
independence of the Mofussil Bar. Pleaders will practice 
with a halter round their necks. They dare not hurt the 
susceptibilities of the District Hakims, They dare not 
show excess of zeal in any case in which local official 
opinion may have been elicited against their client. The 
client will suffer. The public will suffer. Undoubtedly the 
dismissed pleader will have the right to appeal to the 
High Court. But it is one thing to contest an open 
recommeudation, and quite a different thing to seek to upset 
a final verdict. I may here remark that Her Majesty's 
Judges of the Superior Courts in England have not the 
power of disbarring a barrister practising before sucR 
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Courts. It is ooly the Beochers of the Ion of Court to 
which a barrister happens to belong who can disbar him. 
When Her Majesty’s Judges in England cannot dismisa 
practitioners who appesr before 'them, surely such m 
power should not be vested in our Mofussil Judges. 

The question is not one that merely concerna 
lawyers. It bas an important public bearing. The public 
are quite as interested as the lawyers. The independenco 
of the Mofussil Bar is a matter of public concern. To 
imperil their independence is to aim a blow at the 
beginnings of national life, and to sap the springs of 

constitutional agitation in the Mofussil. The Bar constitutes 
the pillar of our public movements. Our Mofussil pleaders 
are the life and soul of our Municipalities and our District 
Boards. I'bey are the secretaries and working members 
of our religious and social institutions. There is no 
movement in the Mofussil which does not owe its 
origin to them, or is not mainly guided by 

them. With such a law as this, they dare not 

take part in public movements, especially of a political 
character which might expose them to the di»pleB8ure of 
the local officials. It would be a public misfortune, it 

would throw back the cause of reform, if a law were passed 
which would interfere with the independence of such 
useful body of men. 

THE JURY NOTIFICATION 

The Jury Notification was issued as you know in 1892. 
A Commission was appointed in 1893 to report upon the 
matter. The Notification, as you are aware, was subse-^ 
quently withdrawn. The object of the present Bill is, as 
defined in the Statement of Objects and Keasons, to give 
effect to such of the recommendations of the Jury 
Commission as have been approved of by the Government 
of India and Her Majesty’s Secretary of State. The most 
important provision of the Bill is that which refers to the 
amendment of Section 303 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
empowering Judges to require Juries to bring in special 
verdicts. But this is precisely the provision of the Bill^ 
le 
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which is in entire conflict with the recommeodations of^ the 
Jury Commission. This question of special verdicts was 
considered by them, and was unanimously rejected. And 
who were the members of the Jury Commission? The 
president was a Judge of the Calcutta High Court. 
Among the members were Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter, 
late Officiating Chief Justice of Bengal; Mr. Wilkins, the 
present Legal Ramembrancer; and last but not least, Sir 
Griffith Evans, the present Officiating Advocate-General, 
in whom the Government has such great confidence that 
ever since 1878, the Government has continued appointing 
him as a Member of the Supreme Legislative Council. 
Apart from the weight which must belong to the opinion 
of such a body of men, we find the views of the Jury 
Commission in this respect are supported by high authority. 
The High Court of Calcutta describes the proposed 
amendment as a radical and dangerous change in the 
law’’, 'rtie majority of the Judges of the Bombay High 
Court do not consider the amendment as called for, and 
the Government of Bengal, which issued the Jury 
Notification in 1802, accords to it only a qualified measure 
of support. 

Alter lull coDsideratioo,** says the letter of the Bengal 
Oovernment, the Lieutenant-Governor is disposed to agree with 
the Commission (the Jury Commission) that there is no absolute 
necessity lor a change, as under the present law a Judge can, and a 
good Judge does, put the issue before the Jury, so that they should 
be obliged to give a verdict on each point, but since all Judges do 
not, Sir Charles Elliott would prefer to see such a change made in 
the wording of Section 803 as shall show that the 
procedure should always be as above described, the Judge 
laying down each issue and calling on the Jury for a special 
verdict on each.'* 

The Lieutenaut-Governor of Bengal is of opinion that 
** there is no absolute necessity for this change in the law ”, 
if a good Judge could always be found to preside at a Ses¬ 
sions Trial in a Jury District. The Judicial Bench of the 
Civil Service in Bengal is surely not so wanting in capable 
men that it would be difficult to find good Judges for the 
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few Districts where Trial by Jury prevails. It seems to 
me that it would be very nowise to enact a law which is 
likely to create a great deal of public dissatisfaction, when 
the evil complained of, if it is real, might be remedied by 
administrative arrangements, unattended with any expense 
or inconvenience. 

The Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill in comment¬ 
ing upon this provision, remarked that it was liable to be 
attended with abuse. It seems, however, that there is no 
real cause for alarm, so far as this particular section of the 
Bill is concerned. We have the assurance of His 
Excellency the Viceroy that the effective, but at the 

same time the conservative, administration of the law 

would be secured and in a form that would recommend 
itself to the approval of public opinion. The Poona 

Sarvajanik Sabha is to be congratulated upon having 
obtained this expression of opinion from His 

Excellency. I will quote the words of His Excellency 
in this place : 

I do not think It would be proper for me to enter Into any dis¬ 
cussion of the details of a Bill now before the Legislative Council, 
but I may say a word or two as to procedure. I cannot help think¬ 
ing that a wholly disproportionate excitement has been got up over 
this matter. I gather that you, at all events, assent unreservedly 
to the recommendations of the Jury Commission, and acknowledge, 
therefore, that reforms are desirable In the law. On one point there 
Is admittedly great difference of opinion. If the Government had 
Ignored that point and left it out of the Bill, this difference of 
opinion, and all the consequences that result from difference of 
opinion would have remained. The Government thought it better 
that this point should be carefully and deliberately considered, 
and it will be carefully and deliberately considered In the 
proceedings of the Legislative Council. As the Hon’ble Member 
who introduced the Bill stated at the time, that is the object with 
which the Government have Introduced this particular provision, 
and I venture to hope that by the co-operation of all who take an 
interest in the due, the effective, but still in the conservative 
iadmlnlstratlon of the law, the result of the discussions ia 
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CalcutU will be that the law will be put into a shape* 
which will meet the approval of your Sabha as well as tbe^ 
rest of the community. 

I ihiuk 1 express the seuse of this Coogress wheo I 
say that we are all deeply grateful to His Excellency for 
this reassuring message. Ihe provision of the Bill, in- 
regard to the appointment of special jurors is, 1 think, 
a distinct improvement. 

The system of Trial by Jury in the form in which it 
exists is undoubtedly English in its character. But the 
principle which underlies it is the principle of the Panchayat 
system, which in this country is as old as the hills, and is 
graven deep on the instincts of the people. I think it will 
be admitted on all hands, that on the whole the experiment 
has been a success and therefore we are justified in calling 
for an extension of the system, for which, indeed, we have 
repeatedly prayed, and which, we find, is supported by the 
high authority of Sir Komesh Chunder Mitter, one of the 
members of the Jury Commission. I am glad to learn that 
the Government of Bengal has recommended the extension 
of the system to six new districts. That Government is to 
be congratulated on this decision. 

EXCISE AND EDUCATION 

There are other important questions included in your 
programme. If I had time 1 should have liked to have 
dwelt upon them. I should have specially liked to have 
referred to the question of Excise and the question of 
Education. We must press for local option. The Govern¬ 
ment has no right to thrust liquor shops upon unwilling 
communities. We must safeguard the interest of Educa¬ 
tion—primary, technical, and high. I am bound to say 
that the Government expenditure on Education is small 
when compared with similar expenditure incurred in other 
countries, and it is inadequate to the growing requirements 
of a progressive community like ours. It is my contention 
that in India, the expenditure per head of the population 
is the lowest as compared with British possessions 
in other parts of the vrorld—in Asia, America, Africa 
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•and* the Australian Continent Here is a table which 
I have drawn up and which bears out this view of 
the matter:— 


COUNTRIBS. 

Population. 

State 

Expenditure 
on Education. 

Cost per 
Head. 

Great Britain and 
Ireland 

37,879,286 

£7,569,066 

8. 

3 

d. 

11% 

Belgium 

6,089,321 

£676,297 

2 

m 

‘France 

38,343,192 

£2,761,723 

1 

b% 

Russia 

115,226,542 

£3,820,49614*, 

0 


United States 

62,622.250 

£32,528,328 

10 

4% 

S. African Republic*** 

119,128 

£13,823 

7 

m 

New South Wales *•• 

1,132,234 

£693,652 

12 

3 

New Zealand 

626.658 

£411,922 

13 


Queensland 

393,718 

£253,758 

12 

10% 

Tasmania 

146,667 

£44,864 

£739,784 

6 


Victoria 

1,140,406 

12 

11^ 

Western Australia | 

1 49,782 

£10,397 

4 

2% 

Cape Colony 

1,527,224 

£147,424 

1 


Natal 

543,913 

£34,188 

1 

3/15 

British Guiana 

288,328 

£18,110 

1 

3-1/13 

Jamaica 

648,558 

£30,786 

0 11-2/5 

Mauritius 

71,656 

R*. 45,852 

A... 10 P8.1U 

Ceylon 

3,008,466 

Rs. 508,116 

„ 2 

H 

India 

221,172,958 

Rs. 8,211,820 

„ 0 

7-1/7 

Bengal 

70,000,000 

Bs. 2,646,000 

„ 0 

7-% 


Thus it will be seen that while the expenditure on 
education per head of the population in Ceylon is over 
2 Aos., in Mauritius, it is 10 Ans , in Natal, Is. 3c?., in 
British Guiana, it is Is. 11c?., and even in Russia it is 
3J^c?., in India it is only a little over 7 Pies. Comment on 
these figures is unnecessary. I cannot say whether these 
'figures include contributions made by local bodies. Even 
if such contributions were to be added, it would not, 
1 think, make an appreciable difierence. 

We are indebted to Professor Oxenham for his 
defence of High Education. We are not in favour of High 
Education vs. Primary Education. We are in favour of all 
Education, high and low. They act and react upon eaek 
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other. They are part and parcel of a common and 
indissoluble sjstem. High education does not benefit the 
recipients alone. It benefits the whole community ; for if 
John ^ Stuart Mill is to be accepted as our authority in 
these matters, the ideas of the educated classes filter 
downwards and become the ideas of the masses. 

TOO MANY QUESTIONS BEFORE THE CONGRESS 

It has, indeed, been said that we should not take up 
ton many questions, that we should content ourselves with 
a few, and press them upon the attention of Government. 
There is considerable force in this observation. By 
covering a wider ground, we lose in concentration, and we 
run the risk of losing in effect. The more important 
questions are apt to be lost sight of in the consideration of 
the less important ones. From the point of view of 
presentation to Government, this is a disadvantage ! But 
the Congress being national, its interests embracing the 
whole field of national concerns, it is difficult to curtail our 
programme, without leaving untouched a large number of 
questions which affect important interests. I think, 
however, we may adopt a middle course. I think we 
should give special prominence to a few questions only, such 
as Indian Finance, including the Home Charges and 
Military Expenditure, the separation of Judicial and 
Executive functions, the question of Simultaneous^ 
Examinations, the still further reform of the Legislative 
Councils and one or two other matters which mighfr 
he mentioned. 

CONGRESS WORK IN ENGLAND 

From the consideration of our work here we may pass^ 
on to discuss our work in England. Our voice would be 
that of one crying in the wilderness but for our organization 
in London, the British Committee, our paper India^ 
and our Parliamentary Committee. The money that we 
spend in England is worth its weight in gold. (Hear, hear.) 
It fructifies abundantly in the increasing interest which is 
being created in England in regard to Indian affairs. It 
is preparing the way for an abundant harvest of good iiv 
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wbicb, under tbe Providence of God, our children and our 
cbildreu's children are destined to share. But how shall* 
we fittingly describe the services of those good men and 
true, with Sir William Wedderburn at their head, who 
ungrudgingly devote their time and attention, often at 
considerably personal sacrifice, to work for us on the 
British Committee and the Parliamentary Committee I 
They say the word ** gratitude” does not occur in our 
language. But the sentiment is there, deep-rooted in the 
hearts of our people; and in your name I desire to 
express our sense of profound gratitude to the members of 
the British Committee, and of the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee, for their disinterested services to India. 

Never was there greater need than now for vigilance 
both here and in England. At the recent General Elec¬ 
tions, our Parliamentary friends sustained a defeat all 
along the line, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. Herbert Paul^ 
Mr. W. S. Caine (cheers) and other friends of Indian 
reform have all lost their seats, though we hope 
constituencies will soon be found for them which will 
return them to Parliament. My distinguished friend,. 
Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, fought in tbe Liberal interest aa 
bravely as man ever fought (loud cheers)^ but he too waa 
defeated. Mr. Bhownaggree has been returned to 
Parliament in the Conservative interests. I hope and trust 
Mr. Bhownaggree will find time to read our programme 
and our proceedings ; and if he does so, I am sure he will 
find that we are as warmly interested as we could be in 
the maintenance of Imperial unity, and that we are 
advocates of reform and not of revolution, and of reform as 
a safeguard against revolution. He must know that 
reforms indefinitely postponed lead to violent changes— 
that reforms quietly, steadily, cautiously introduced, so 
that the new adapts itself to tbe old and the old becomes a 
part of the new, add to the stability and strength of 
Governments. I hope that as the result of his studies, he 
will see his way to sympathize with our programme. Hia 
conservatism in English politics need not stand in the way 
of his adoption of the very moderate programme of tbo 
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Coogress. Sir Richard Garth is a Conservative in politics* 
He is not able to accept the whole of our programme—he 
is not in favour of Simultaneous Examinations; but there 
is no stauncher friend of the Congress movement, whether 
among Liberals or Conservatives, and we Congressmen are 
deeply beholden to him for his defence of our cause, when 
it was assailed hy the late Sir George Chesney. 

FBIBND8 OP INDIA ON THE LIBERAL SIDE 

We have endeavoured so far to steer clear of party 
politics. But the bulk of our friends belong to the 
Liberal side. With the exception of Mr. Pincott and 
Sir Richard Garth, I cannot at this moment think of any 
Conservative politician who 8)'mpathi8e8 with the 
Congress movement. From the Liberal ranks we have 
received the largest measure of sympathy. When the 
delegates went to England in 1890, it was the Liberal 
Associations which organized their meetings in the 
Provincial centres. When the Liberals came into power, 
their sympathy with our popular aspirations was marked. 
It was a Liberal Parliament that recorded the Resolution 
in favour of Simultaneous Examinations, though I regret to 
ssy that it was a Liberal Secretary of State who nullified 
that Resolution. It was a Liberal Government that practically 
ordered the withdrawal of the Jury Notification. It was 
the mandate of a Liberal Secretary of State, Lord 
Kimberley, that saved in Bengal the system of Local Self- 
Government menaced by the Municipal Bill of 1892. It 
was a Liberal Government, too, that re-imposed the import 
duties on cotton goods in the interests of India. 

INDIAN QaESTlONS AS PAHTY QUESTIONS IN ENGLAND 

Speaking for myself, I will say this, that until Indian 
questions are taken up as party questions, until they 
become factors in determining the issues of party contests, 
they cannot occupy a prominent place in English politics 
or engage a large measure of public attention in England. 
Before the English people can be expected to do justice to 
India, they must feel au interest in Indian topics, and 
they will not, and cannot, feel any interest in them, so 
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long as Indian questions remain outside the pale of party 
politics* We have it on the authority of John Morley 
that Indian affairs entered materially into the great 
^battle of partiesin the last century, and the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings, which for its moral results was a 
great and far-reaching event, was mainly prompted by 
party considerations. 

India’s loyalty to the British throne 

What is our attitude with regard to the Government ? 
I decline to discuss the charge of disloyalty which used te 
be brought against us in the early days of the Congress 
movement. Having regard to the official recognition 
which was extended to us by Lord Lansdowne’s Govern¬ 
ment, this is no longer a question of practical politics. 
Are we then Her Majesty’s constitutional Opposition in 
this country? I hardly think so. Our position is not 
analogous to that of a Parliamentry Opposition. A Parlia¬ 
mentary Opposition is bound to oppose all measures 
of the Government. It is its duty to oppose. It opposes 
for the mere sake of opposition. Its opposition is actuated 
by considerations of party spirit, under the influence of 
which the motives and the policy of the Government are 
liable to be needlessly aspersed. Our position is different. 
We are not bound to oppose the measures of Government. 
We are not expected to do so. Our countrymen would 
have a ground of complaint against us, if we did so, 
without sufficient cause. We do not oppose for the mere 
sake of opposition, and with a view to embarrass the 
‘Government, so that we may step into its place when the 
position is no longer tenable. We oppose bad measures. 
We support good measures. We may oppose the policy 
of the Government, but we impute no motives. Above 
all, our opposition is not dictated by any considerations of 
party spirit, but by the sole and single-minded desire to 
serve our countrymen and to broaden and deepen the 
foundations of British rule upon the unchangeable basis 
of a nation’s affections. 

We should suffer a distinct Joss of power were we to 
constitute ourselves into permanent opposition to the 
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GovernmeDt. If we oppose with discrimination and jndg- 
ment, our protests will not fail to command sympathy and 
respect. But if we oppose in the spirit of captious fault- 
findiog, if we oppose for the mere sake of opposition) if 
we oppose simply because somebody must oppose, we 
expose ourselves to the risk of being coosiderad hostile 
critics, even when our representations deserve a better fate. 

THE ELEVENTH SESSION OF THE CONGRESS 

To-day is the first day 9 f the Eleventh Session of the 
Congress. Many Sessions of the Congress must yet be 
held before even our moderate programme is accomplished. 
The car of human progress moves slowly forward. But 
he who has set his hand to the plough cannot afford to 
look back. He must spend and be spent in the cause. 
How many brave comrades, whose memories we mourn, 
have fallen; how many more will yet fall before the 
journey through the wilderness is accomplished, and we are 
in view of Canaan. To some choice spirits, elevated by 
faith and hope, may be vouchsafed, as was vouchsafed to 
Moses of old from the heights of Sinai, a glimpse into the* 
promised land, a foretaste of that precious treasure of civil 
and political rights which, in the Providence of God and 
under the auspices of English rule, is to be the destined 
heritage of their nation. As for the rest they must possess 
their souls in patience, supported by the undying faith that 
their cause, based upon the highest justice, must 
eventually triumph. * A man with a conviction,’ says 
John Stuart Mill in his Essay on Representative 
Government, ‘ is equal to ninety-nine without one.’ The 
man of earnest faith is irresistible and all-conquering. We 
Congressmen know what we are about; we know our 
minds, we know our methods; we stick to them with 
resolute tenacity of purpose—with a faith which, so far as 
some of us are concerned, I will say, does not belong to 
the things of this world. And who will say that the future 
is not ours ? 

FAITH IN BRITISH JUSTICE AND GENEROSITY 
We feel that in this great struggle in which we are< 
engaged, the moral sympathies of civilised humanity are 
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ivith* US. The prayers df the good and the true in all 
parts of the world follow us. They will welcome as glad 
tidings of great joy the birth of an emancipated people on 
the banks of the Ganges. For, have they not all read 
about our ancient civilization; how, in the morning of 
the world, before the Eternal City had been built upon 
the Seven Hills, before Alexander bad marched his army 
to the banks of the Tigris, before Babylonian astronomers 
had learnt to gaze upon the starry world, our ancestors had 
developed a great civilization, and how that civilization 
has profoundly influenced the course of modern thought in 
the highest concerns of man ? Above all, we rely with 
unbounded confidence on the justice and generosity of the 
British people and of their representatives in Parliament. 

CONGRESS ACHIEVEMENTS 

It is not that we mistiust the authorities here. 
But the higher we mount, the purer is the atmosphere. 
The impuiities generated by local causes cannot touch 
those who, removed from local influpnces, represent in a 
loftier sphere of responsibility the majesty and the greatness 
of the English nation. Let us freely acknowledge the 
tribute we owe to the British Government in India. What 
Government could have accorded a speedier recognition 
to Congress claims than the Government of India has 
done ? Within the lifetime of a generation we have 
achieved changes—beneficent changes of far-reaching 
moment—which it would have taken many generations to 
accomplish elsewhere, which in less fortunately situated 
countries could not have been accomplished except, perhaps, 
after bloodshed and tumult. All this we freely 
acknowledge. For all this we are truly grateful. All 
this fills us with hope for the future. 

TRUST IN ENGLAND 

Nevertheless we feel that much yet remains to be 
done, and the impetus must come from England. To 
England we look for inspiration and guidance. To England 
we look for sympathy in the struggle. From England' 
must come the crowning mandate which will enfranchise. 
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onr peoples. Eogland is our political guide and o^^ riaoral 
^preceptor in the exalted sphere of political duty. English 
history has taught us those principles of freedom which 
wo cherish with our life-blood. We have been fed upon 
the strong food of English constitutional freedom. We 
have been taught to admire the eloquence and genius of 
the great masters of English political philosophy. We 
have been brought face to face with the struggles and the 
triumphs of the English people in their stately march 
towards constitutional freedom. Where will you find 
better models of conrage, devotion, and sacrifice; not in 
Rome, not in Greece, not even in France in the stormy 
days of the Revolution—courage tempered by caution, 
enthusiasm leavened by sobriety, partisanhip softened by 
a large-hearted charity—all subordinated to the one 
predominating sense of love of country and love of God. 

LOVE OP LIBERTY 

We should be unworthy of ourselves and of our 
preceptors—we should, indeed, be something less than 
human—if, with our souls stirred to their inmost depths, 
our warm Oriental sensibilities roused to an unwonted pitch 
of enthusiasm by the contemplation of these great ideals 
of public duty, we did not seek to transplant into our own 
country the spirit of those free institutions which have 
made England what she is. In the words of Lord 
Lansdowne, a wave of unrest is passing through this 
country. But it is not the unrest of discontent or disloyalty 
to the British Government—it is the unrest which is the 
first visible sign t>f the awakening of a new national life. 
It is the work of Englishmen—it is the noblest monument 
of their rule—it is the visible embodiment of the vast 
moral influence which they are exercising over the minds 
of the people of India. Never in the history of the world 
have the inheritors of an ancient civilization been so 
profoundly influenced by the influx of modern ideas. In 
this Congress from year to year we ask Eogland to 
accomplish her glorious work. The course of civilization 
^following the path of the sun has travelled from East to 
IVest. The West owes a heavy debt to the East. We 
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look* forward to the day when that debt will be repaid,, 
not only by the moral regeneration, but by the political 
enfranchisement of our people. 

APPEAL TO ANLO-INDIANS 

In our efforts for the improvement of our political* 
status, we feel that we may appeal with confidence to the 
sympathies of the Anglo-Indian community. They are 
Englishmen. By instinct and by tradition they are the 
friends of freedom. In regard to many, their interests in 
the country are permanent. In regard to many more, in 
view of the falling exchange, they are looking forward to 
making India their permanent home. Burke^s well known 
aphorism of the Anglo-Indians of his day being birds of 
prey and passage is well-nigh an extinct tradition. Our 
interests and their interests are indentical. Their political 
status is not a whit removed from ours. If they have more 
influence in the Government, it is due to sufferance. They 
cannot claim it as a matter of right. Any extension of 
our political privileges would benefit them as well as 
ourselves. Difference there will always be between different 
sections of the same community, as there is in this country 
between zamindars and ryots; as there is in European 
countries between capitalists and labourers. But we are 
essentially members of the same community, in the sense 
that we have common rights and common grievances, and 
that it is our duty to stand shoulder to shoulder to remedy 
our grievances and to promote our rights. We are all 
interested in the development of our manufactures, and 
we all know what pressure is brought to bear upon the 
Government here—sometimes masked under the guise of 
philanthropy, sometimes less thinly veiled—to interfere 
with the growth of our manufacturing industries. Here, 
as in other matters, united we stand, divided we fall. 

PERORATION 

There is another agency—impalpable and invisible, 
noiselessly advancing onwards amid the din of our strifes 
towards the accomplishment of its own bidden purposes—• 
which is helping us in this onward struggle. Th«t 
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agency is time. Time is with as. Time^ present *aad 
iuture, is our ally. “ Truth,says the Latia proverb, 
'^is the daughter of Time.” We reJy upon the beneficent 
forces of the Unseen Time. I know not whether there 
ever was a golden age in the past. It is a beautiful 
tradition. It embalms the ever-presen^ sense of dissatisfac¬ 
tion which humanity feels with the present. Dissatisfaction 
is the parent of all progress. It stirs us on to ceaseless 
activity for the betterment of our race. A golden age is, 
indeed, looming in the future. There is a golden age in 
store for us and our children. It is this feeling which 
reconciles us to the present. We feel that if political 
freedom, in the sense in which it is enjoyed by British 
subjects elsewhere, is not to be our lot, it will be the 
inheritance of those who, coming after us, will bear our 
names and carry on our work. In that faith we work. In 
that faith we ask others to work. It is the faith which is 
the cement of the Congress movement. It implies con¬ 
fidence in the progressive character of British rule. It 
implies confidence in ourselves. Let it not be said that 
this confidence is misplaced. Let it not be said that the 
enthusiasm which animated us in the first days of the 
Congress movement is on the wane. The past ought to 
encourage us. The future ought to stir us into enthusiasm. 
The noblest heritage which we can leavd to our children 
and our children’s children is the heritage of enlarged 
rights, safeguarded by the loyal devotion and the fervent 
enthusiasm of an emancipated people. Let us so work 
with confidence in each other, with unwavering loyalty to 
the British connection, that we may accomplish this great 
object within a measurable distance of time. Then will 
the Congress have fulfilled its mission—justified the hopes 
of those who founded it, and who worked for it—not, 
indeed, by the supersession of British rule in India, but by 
broadening its basis, liberalizing its spirit, ennobling 
its character, and placing it upon the unchangeable 
foundations of a nation’s affections. It is not severance 
that we look forward to—but unification, permanent 
embodiment as an integral part of that great Empire 
which has given the rest of the world the models of free 
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InstitatloDB—that is what we aim at. But permanence 
means assimilation, incorporation, equal rights, equal 
privileges. Permanence is incompatible with any form of 
military despotism, which is a temporary makeshift 
adapted to a temporary purpose. England is the august 
mother of free nations. She has covered the world with 
free States. Places, hitherto the^ chosen abode of 
barbarism, are now the home of freedom. Wherever 
floats the flag of England, there free Governments 
have been established. We appeal to England 
gradually to change the character of her rule in 
India, to liberalise it, to shift its foundations, to adapt it 
to the newly developed environments of the country and 
the people, so that, in the fullness of time, India may find 
its place in the great confederacy of free States, English 
in their origin, English in their character, English in 
their institutions, rejoicing in their permanent and 
indissoluble union with England, a glory to the mother-counry, 
and an honour to the human race. Then will England 
have fulfilled her great mission in the East, accomplished 
her high destiny among nations, repaid the long standing 
debt which the West owes to the East, and covered 
herself with imperishable renown and everlasting glory. 
{Loud and long continued cheers.) 
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INTRODUCTION 

I beg to thank you most beaitily for tho great honour 
you have conferred upon me by electing me President of 
this your Twelfth Congress. It is the highest honor which 
my fellow-countrymen can bestow upon me. I am aware 
that it is also an honor which carries with it a serious 
responsibility, as it is by no means a light task to guide the 
deliberations of so large, so varied and so distinguished an 
assembly, representing as it does all that is loyal and 
patriotic, enlightened and influential, progressive and 
disinterested, in the country. T am further conscious of the 
fact that the position to which you have elected me has 
been invariably occupied in the past by extremely able 
leaders enjoying the full confidence of the people at large, 
and that under any circumstances, it will be beyond my 
power to come up to the standard of my immediate 
predecessor in this chair, who is so well known as one of 
the brightest ornaments of the country generally and 
especially of the province of Bengal. Relying, however, 
upon merciful Providence and on your indulgence and 
forbearance as also on your sympathy and support, I hope 
I may be able to discharge the duty you have entrusted 
me with to your satisfaction. 

ORIGIN OP THE CONGRESS 

Some time prior to the Christian year, 1886, certain 
Indian gentlemen who had received their education in the 
English language and been trained to English methods, 
and who had moreover derived their ideals of political 
institutions from English philosophers and statesmen, met 
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together to deliberate amongst themselves on the advisability 
of convening a meeting of some of the most enlightened 
men of each province for the purpose of discussing the 
moral and material condition of the country and taking 
practical steps for its amelioration. A meeting was accord- 
iogly resolved upon; and as its conveners were God¬ 
fearing, law-abiding, peace-loving and peaceful subjects, 
distinguished for their independence, for the purity 
of their public lives, for the honesty of their purpose 
and for their political sagacity, their invitation waa 
largely and cordially responded to. The meeting 
was attended by delegates deputed from each province 
and by some Europeans who warmly sympathised with 
the object. The discussion unmistakably emphasised 
the fact that there was a general consensus of opinion 
amongst the educated Indians that the existing political 
condition of the country was susceptible of a vast 
improvement. Then there was no doubt that the people* 
had well-founded grievances which required to be redressed 
and serious disabilities which needed removal. All were 
agreed that, in order to achieve those objects, so conducive 
to the greater happiness and contentment of the people, it 
was advisable to adopt all legitimate and constitutional 
means and proceed on the methods employed by Englishmen 
themselves for agitation ; that if agitation was carried on, 
on such principles, never mind however long, there was a 
fair and reasonable chance of success, especially with the 
co-operation of such Europeans as were ready and willing 
to extend their sympathy and moral support to a movement 
so legitimate and national. It was accordingly decided 
that a Congress should be held of all educated and eminent 
Indians, leaders of various centres, and all admirers of the 
political institutions of England, with the express purpose 
of appealing to Government to redress grievances and 
remove disabilities from which the people suffered, and to 
secure such other reforms as the exigencies of the time 
and the progress of the country demanded, consistently of 
course with the liberal principles and the declared policy 
of the British Government as laid down years ago in 
statutes and charters, in Boyal proclamations and resolutions 
<7 
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of Parliament. Accordingly the necessary steps for 

organizing such a Congress were taken. The principal 
promoters of that organisation were themselves the products 
of English education, while the persons invited to attend 
irom the different Presidencies were similarly the products 
of that same vivifying agency. There was also the facility 
of travel on account of the rapidity and cheapness of 
communication, the result of railways, one of 

the most important boons which English civilization 
conferred on our country. There was also the security to 
person and property assured by the Pax Britanuica. Thus 
the call to attend fell upon willing ears and the invitees 
readily complied. All the elements necessary to secure a 
iull attendance were combined, leading to cordial 
< 50 ‘Operation in the noble work thus initiated. In short, 
the country was ripe for the movement, so that delegates 
irom the principal centres eagerly flocked to give 
expression to the sober second thoughts ot the people”. 
They were all responsible citizens assembled to locus the 
manifold political grievances of the people and give them 
their needed articulation. For the first time they met 
on a common platform to achieve a common object, 
namely, to represent in the name of their countrymen 
the grievances under which they suffered and to 
give voice to their political sentiment and aspirations. 
They keenly felt the desire for wholesome reform and 
discussed with freedom and candour their political condition 
which they considered to be degrading. Their intellectual 
attainments recoiled against what they considered to be 
political subservience; their educated notions revolted 
against political disabilities; and their hearts aspired to 
attain a higher national ideal of citizenship under the 
beneficent rule of the British which they fully appreciated. 

It was an ideal worthy to be encouraged and fostered by 
all right-minded and justice-loving Englishmen, and took 
complete hold of them. The habitual lethargy of the 
Indian disappeared under the potent influence of this new 
and lofty standard of political regeneration. Ideas of a 
fair share in the management of the affairs of their own 
country and the enjoyment of greater constitutional freedom 
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•pervaded all minds. It was not a mere sentimental 
wooing between loving cousins nor a mere stage-show goi 
up for the amusement of the public at Christmas time, but 
a very serious organisation of combined intellectual 
strength, intended for the discussion of very serious 
matters. Surely they thought, and thought honestly, they 
were not mere theorists or sentimental dreamers, but 
intelligent, loyal, patriotic, well-meaning, public-spirited men, 
representing the collective wisdom and ability of what was 
soon to become a United India. Feelings of sympathy and 
brotherhood pervaded the members, and every one was 
prepared to give anxious thought and patient consideration 
to what each other had to advance and urge. They felt that 
the Congress was but the first rich harvest of what had 
been sown long before by wise and beneficent British 
statesmen in the shape of schools and colleges. They 
further felt that the Congress was but the visible 
embodiment of a new education and a new awakening such 
as the country had not seen for some centuries before—the 
strong impact of Western civilization of Eastern thought. 
In fact, they felt that there could be no doubt of the strength 
and depth of this awakening having national regeneration 
as its ultimate aim and object. They felt that their object 
was rational and practical—-that under the vivifying 
infiuence of the Congress, all the various peoples of the 
country could slowly and steadily be welded into one 
inseparable, indissoluble whole, to the everlasting benefit 
of India and the glory of England, and that those who 
attended them as members of the first Congress would in 
the fullness of time be recognised as the great pioneers of 
the movement. 

DECLARATIONS OP THE CONGRESS LEADERS 

The following is a brief analysis of the declarations of 
the Congress leaders :— 

(a) To remember that we are all children of our mother- 
country, India, and that as such we are bound to love and respects 
each other and have common fellow-feeling for each other, and 
that each one of us should regard as hfs own the Interests of tha 
(rest of us. 
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(b) That we should endearour to promote personal Intlmacjr 
and friendship amongst all the great communities of India, to 
develop and consolidate sentiments ot national growth and unity, to 
weld them together Into one nationality, to effect a moral union 
amongst them, to remove the taunt that we are not a nation, but 
only a congeries ot races and creeds which have no cohesion in 
them, and to bring about stronger and stronger friendly ties oh 
common nationality. 

(c) That we should endeavour specially to promote personal 
Intimacy and friendship amongst all the earnest workers In the 
cause of India, to eradicate by direct friendly personal Intercourse, 
all possible racial or provincial prejudices amongst all lovers ot 
India, and to develop and consolidate sentiments of national unity, 
to effect a moral union amongst them which may stand as a solid 
bulwark against all external elements likely to divide or separate. 

(d) That we should work together for our common elevation ; 
that we should work In the spirit that we are Indians and owe a 
djDLty to our country and to all our countrymen; that we should 
all work with a singleness of purpose for the amelioration of 
our country. 

(e^ That In carrying out our work, we should take care that 
no questions should be decided without full previous preparation 
and detailed discussion of It all over the country ; that no point 
should be pressed unless there prevails an absolute or an almost 
absolute unanimity of opinion amongst the thinking and educated 
classes of our countrymen. 

(f) That we should confine our attention to these questions- 
only In which the entire nation has a direct participation ; that we 
should pass only such resolutions as are not the Issue of the brain 
of a single Individual but are the result of the best thoughts of 
many minds during a long period; that we should give due defer¬ 
ence to the views and feelings of each other amongst the whole 
people of our country; that we should deal with those questions- 
alone on which the whole of the educated and thinking portion of 
British India is substantially agreed. 

(g) That we should conduct our proceedings with modera¬ 
tion and dignity so as to disarm all adverse criticism ; that every' 
member should be afforded an opportunity of maturely and gravely 
considering each question In all its bearings; that we should 
conduct our proceedings in such a way that whenever any resolution 
or decision has been come to, it should proceed from the Congress- 
with authority and be received outside with respect; that we should 
conduct our proceedings In such a way that we may acquire and 
maintain a character lor moderation, sagacity, and practical good 
sense; that we should be moderate In our language, and In our 
demands; that we should remember that It is only by patience, 
perseverance, and long effort that we can hope to succeed. 

(h) That we should remember that rlvht and truth must 
ever prevail In the end; that it Is not by violence or by noise that 
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<gre»t things are achieved) nor by ambition or lelf-seeking; that It 
Is by caloi) Indomitable reliance on that moral force, which Is the 
supreme reason, that a nation's life can be regenerated; that we 
should avoid taking jumps Into the unknown. 

(i) That the best Interests of the Indian taxpayer lie In 
peace, economy and reform; that his motto should be peace, loyalty,^ 
and progress. That the first most essential requisite for his 
•happiness Is the assurance of permanent peace and the rigid 
maintenance of law and order. 

(j) That our business Is to represent to Government our 
•reasonable grievances and our political disabilities and aspirations. 

The following is a brief summary of the subjects 
discussed by the various Congresses held up to date:— 

Working of Indian Administration, The Council of the 
Secretary of State for India, Legislative Councils, Simultaneous 
Examinations, Annexation of Upper Burma, Poverty of India, 
Public Service, Trial by Jury, Separation of Executive and 
Judicial Functions, Volunteering, Education, Industrial Condition of 
India, Arms Act, Police Administration, Abkari, State Regulation of 
Vice, Permanent Settlement, Plate Duties, Salt Duty, Forest Laws, 
Currency, Military and Civil Expenditure, Medical Service, 
Compensation Allowance, Force Labour, Cotton Duty, Financial 
Condition of India, Recruitment of Higher Judicial Service, 
Freedom of the Press, Water Cess, South Africa, Legal Practi¬ 
tioners Bill, and Grievances of Railway Passengers. 

The following are the places where the Congress has 


held its sittings:— 


Bombay 

(twice) 

Calcutta 

(twice) 

Madras 

(twice) 

Allahabad 

(twice) 

Nagpur 

(once) 

Lahore 

(once) 

Poona 

(once) 


The following are the names of the gentlemen who 
diave presided at Congress Meetings :— 

Mr. W. C. Bonneijee 
Mr. Dadabhai Naorojl 
Mr. Budrudin Tyabjee 
Mr. George Yule 
Sir W. Wedderburn, BarU 
Mr. P. M. Mehta 
Mr. P. Ananda Charlu 
Mr. Alfred Webb 
Mr. Surendranath Baneijea 


(twice) 

(twice) 

(once) 

(once) 

(once) 

(once) 

(once) 

(once) 

(onc^) 
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GROWTH OF THE CONGRESS 

From the brief outlioes of the bisfory of the origin of 
the Congress herein given, of the declarations of its 
leaders, of the subjects it has discussed, of the places in 
which it has held its sittings, and of the persons who have 
presided over its deliberations, it is clear that the Congress 
was the direct outcome of the noble policy of England in 
introducing English education in India, and diffusing 
knowledge over the length and breadth of this country by 
means of schools and colleges and thus awakening the 
rising young men of our country to a sense of the duties 
they owed to themselves, to their neighbours, and to their 
countrymen generally. That although most of these young 
men had not travelled to Europe nor even crossed the 
ocean that separates their country from the rest of the 
world, indeed some of them had hardly travelled in their 
own country, and a few of them had never left even the 
confines of the towns which had given them birth, all of 
them had by studying all that is best and ennobling in 
English literature and freely conversing with noble-minded’ 
Englishmen, acquired a knowledge of the events that had 
happened and were happening in Europe, and especially in 
England, that thrice happy Island, the home of liberty and 
progress. They had amongst other things learnt bow the 
existing political institutions of England had obtained their 
present form ; how English patriots, through adverse 
circumstances, bad, by never>failiog courage and 
indomitable preseverance, acquired one after another their 
present privileges of liberty of thought and freedom of 
action both in the field of religion and politics. We alt 
know how in ancient times noble persons who resolved to 
devote their lives to the beautifying of their mother-cities,, 
used to travel far and wide, and in their extensive travels 
used to come across the beauties of other cities, and from 
such beauties to form general notions of beauty, and bow, 
on their return to their native cities, used to endeavour to 
beautify their own cities in accordance with the notions of 
beauty thus formed by them. In a similar manner our 
educated young men, whilst mentally travelling through the 
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realms of the History of Europe generally, and 
particularly the History of England, had their attention 
drawn to the political history of England, and thus acquired 
ideas of liberty, which, in course of time, they thought of 
applying to their own country. In short, they became 
anxious to regenerate the political condition of India. 
They felt, however, that the vast majority of their own 
countrymen, among whom higher education bad not yet 
permeated, would at first give them no support but rather 
ridicule, and would obstruct them. At the same time they 
anticipated that the ruling class might misunderstand them. 
They felt they had serious difficulties to contend with in the 
initial stage. Misrepresentation and misunderstanding are 
elem* nts which every new movement has to combat with. 
The> resolved, therefore, to be cautious and circumspect, 
and Ht every step to feel the ground before they actually 
put ibeir foot thereon. They were, of course, prepared to 
face adverse and hostile criticism, obloquy and accusations. 
The English martyrs, they knew, bad undergone all this, 
nay, even suffered tortures and death. But our young men 
felt they had certain advantages which English martyrs 
had not. The Government had educated them, had in a 
manner sown the seeds of and fostered their new ideas. 
Some Englishmen themselves sympathised with them. 
Under the a3gis ot English rule they bad toleration, and 
believing m their new faith and resolved to go through 
all trials, all struggles, all vicissitudes, they started to 
put their ideas into execution. 

The origin of the Congress was thus an epoch in the 
history of the country, and with the establishment of the 
Congress began a new era in the political history of India, 
and during the years that have followed, the movement 
has extended from a comparatively few persons to the 
whole of the educated classes and has already begun to 
agitate the masses, and if it is guided in the future, as it has 
been guided in the past, by moderation, prudence, and 
sagacity, is bound to have a decisive influence on the 
destinies of British India for the good of the country and for 
the glory of England. The Congress is now favoured with 
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tbe preienco of aboat two thousand members from as many 
hundred places, all speaking tbe sober second thoughts 
of the people and counting amongst them the foremost 
leaders of opinion in the country, and all the culture, the 
intelligence, and the public-spirit—indeed, the collective 
wisdom of the united, educated, and tbinkiog portion of 
British India. It holds its sittings in the most important 
■cities in the empire, under the presidency of the most 
prominent Indians of the day as well as of hiOglishmen 
•of the genuine sympathy of the late Mr. George Yule, 
Sir William Wedderburn, and Mr. Alfred Webb. 

CONGRESS PRESIDENTS 

The first President of the Congress was an able 
representative of Bengal, Mr. W. 0, Bonnerjee, an able and 
experienced member of our legal profession (who is known 
to have more than once refused a High Court Judgeship) 
whose devotion to his country is well known. 

The second President was my fellow-citizen, Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji^ whose invaluable and disinterested 
cervices to his country for nearly half-a-century, not 
forgetting the work recently done in Parliament, are now 
matter of history. In fact, he may be said to be the 
principal maker of the political history of the country. 

The third President was my honoured and distin¬ 
guished co-religionist, Mr. Justice Budrudin Tyabji, an 
educated and cultured Mussalmao of catholic views. 

The fourth President was the late Mr. George Yule, a 
distinguished Anglo-Indian merchant, who had taken a 
deep interest in the welfare of the country and its people. 

The fifth President was again an Anglo-Indian, a 
member of the Indian Civil ^Service, a distinguished 
champion of the Congress movement. Sir W. Wedderburn 
{Baronet) M.P., who has worked in and out of Parliament 
with a devotion which has commanded the admiration 
of all India. 

The sixth President was my valued friend, Mr. P. M. 
Mehta, one of the most enthusiastic and devoted adherents 
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of tlie ctuse of ladia, whose record of services for the last 
thirty years is oae of which every one of my couatrymea 
ought to be proud. 

rhe seventh President was Rai Bahadur P. Aaauda 
Charlu, a distinguished representative from Madras, an 
eminent leader in his own Presidency. 

The eighth President was again Mr. W. C. Bonnerji, 
of whom I have already spoken. 

The ninth President was again Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
the self-denying, unique patriot of India, whose 
advent to Lahore was the cause of those unparalleled 
demonstrations which are already historical. 

The tenth President, Mr. Webb, was a warm-hearted 
and reflective Irish Member of Parliament in deep 
sympathy with our aspirations. 

The eleventh President was the Hon. Surendranath 
Bannerji, whom I have already referred to. This brief 
'record shows the cosmopolitan character of this great 
movement. It also indicates how representative it has 
been of all the communities of this great empire, Hindus, 
Mahomedans, Parsis and Anglo-Indians. Their addresses 
prove that the Congress is not a party organisation or a 
political caucus, but an assembly representative of the 
light and leading of this vast empire, dealing with public 
matters and serving public interests generally in a broad 
and catholic spirit, with the view not of supplanting, as is 
often erroneously and absurdly alleged, but of supporting 
the Qovernment of this country. 

CONaUESS, THE EUK\9IANS, THE PORTaGHEHE, 

THE JEWS 

The only communities that remain yet unhououred 
in this matter are the Eurasians, the Portuguese, and the 
Jews. It is not, I presume, from any lack of desire on 
the part of this Congress that they have not yet been 
honoured with the election of one of them as President, 
bnt because the communities are small, and it is difficult 
'to find from them representative men. In the case of the 
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Eurasiana, this opportunity would have been gladly availed 
of had not the late Mr. D. S. White, the President of the 
Eurasian Association, been snatched away from us by the 
cruel band of death, soon after the date of the first 
Congress held in Bombay, at which he was present. 1 hope, 
and this assembly will, 1 trust, share my hope, that these 
communities also will have their turn in proper time. 

CONGRESS AND MAHOMEDAN8 

With a record of such illustrious Presidents before me^ 
and coming, as I bad to do immediately, after one of the 
most eloquent modern Indian orators and leading spirits 
of the wealthy and educated province of Bengal, I naturally 
felt diffident of my ability to discharge the onerous and 
responsible duties devolving upon the occupant of this 
chair, but counting, as 1 have already stated, upon your 
indulgence, forbearance, and generosity, your sympathy 
and support, I consented to preside, resolved to follow 
the example of my esteemed friend Mr, Justice Budrudin’ 
Tyabji, who has had the benefit of eight years’ residence 
in England, is a gentleman of manifold experience, 
moderate and considerate views on public affairs, and who 
has been eminently successful but is nevertheless an 
orthodox Mussulman commanding the confidence and 
respect of his co-religionists. The one great object lesson 
which his example teaches is, that Mussalmans, with 
benefit to themselves, and consistently with Mussulman 
interests—even assuming the Mussalman interests, as 
unthinkingly alleged, are in conflict with interests of the rest 
of the Indians—can and ought to take part in this 
national movement. 

CONGRESS PROGRAMME 

I now proceed to point out how far in unison with the 
declared policy of Great Britain and British statesmen is 
the programme of the Indian National Congress. From 
^e following few extracts it will be seen that the Congress 
is doing nothing but nobly endeavouring to practically 
pursue the very policy which the statesmen, whose views 
I give in these extracts, laid down for the better 
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goTernment of India daring the best part of the 
present century. 

SIR JOHN SHORE ON THE INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 
Sir John Shore, in 1787 : 

Whatever allowance we may make for the increased Industry 
of the subjects of the State, owing to the enhanced demand tor the 
produce of it (supposing the demand to be enhanced), there is 
reason to conclude that the benefits are more than counterbalanced 
by evils inseparable from the system of a remote foreign dominion. 

MR. CHARLES GRANT ON INDIAN CONDITIONS 

Mr. Charles Grant, in 1792 : 

Whatever diversity of opinion may have prevailed respecting 
the past conduct of the English in the East, all parties will concur 
in one sentiment that we ought to study the happiness of the vast 
body of subjects which we have acquired there. Upon this propo¬ 
sition taken as a truth of the highest sincerity and Importance, the 

following observations.are founded. 

Although In theory it never can have been denied that the welfare 
of our Asiatic subjects ou^ht to be the object of our solicitude, 
yet, in practice, this acknowledged truth has been but slowly 

followed up.Of late undoubtedly much has been 

done, and excellently done, to Improve the condition of our 
subjects in the East, yet, upon attentive examination, it may 
perhaps be found that much yet remains to be performed. 

Amongst measures of improvement, Mr. Grant advo¬ 
cates that no force but reason should be employed, that 
knowledge should be communicated to the natives of India 
through the medium of the English language ; extension of 
printing for dissemination of English ideas; enlightening 
Indians by promoting mechanical industry; improvement 
in agriculture by introduction of machinery. 

THE ACT OF 1818 
The Act of 1813: 

That it is the duty of this country to promote the Interest and* 
happiness of the native inhabitants of the British Dominions in 
India, and such means ought to be adopted as may tend to the 
introduction among them of useful knowledge and of religious and 
moral Improvement, and in furtherance of the above objects suffi¬ 
cient facilities ought to be afforded by law to .persons desirous of' 
going to and remaining in India for the purpose of accomplishing 
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th# benevoleDt deslg^osi so as the authority of the local Qoverpmente 
respecting; the Intercourse of the Europeans with the Interior of tho 
country be preserved, and the principles of the British Government 
on which the natives of India have hitherto relied for the free 
exercise of their reltg;lon be unavoidably maintained. 

STATE AND EDUCATION 

By clause 43 of this Act, it was ordered that the sum 
of f10,000 should be appropriated to the education of the 
natives in all the three Presidencies. This was i\\Q first 
statutory declaration enjoiaing on the East India Company 
to spend a lakh of rupees on education. The sum, however, 
was not spent till 1824, which is the first year in which 
the State spent some money on education. 

LOUD MOIBA’S views 

On tho 2od October, 1815, Lord Moira issued a 
minute declaring his solicitude for the moral and 
intellectual condition of the natives, and his anxiety to see 
established and maintained some system of public education. 

LORD HASTINGS* 

In 1817, Lord Hastings announced that the 
Government in India did not consider it necessary to keep 
the natives in a state of ignorance iu order to retain its own 
power; consequent on this announcement the Calcutta 
Text-book Society and the Hindu College were immediately 
founded. 


elphinstonb’s 
Elphiostone, in 1823 :— 

It is difficult to Iaiag;Iae an uadertaktog; in which our duty, 
our interest and our honour are more Immediately concerned. It 
is now well understood that in all countries the happiness of the 
poor depends in a grreat measure on their education. It Is by 
•means ot it alone that they can acquire those habits of prudence 
and self-reliance from which all other good qualities spring, and if 
ever there was a country where such habits are required, it Is this. 
We have all often heard of the ills of early marriages and over* 
•flowing population, ot the savings of a life squandered on some one 
occasion oi festivity, of the helplessness of the ryots which renders 
'^them a prey to money-lenders, of their indifference to good clothes 
or houses which has been used on some occasions as an argument 
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•gAinsi lowering the public demands on them, and finally, 
ot the vanity of the laws to protect them when no Individual can 
be found who had spirit enough to take advantage of those enacted 
in their favour ; there Is but one remedy for all this, which Is 
education. If there be a wish to contribute to the abolition of the 
horrors of self-immolation and of Infanticide, and ultimately to 
the destruction of superstition in India, It is scarcely necessary 
BOW to prove that the only means of success lies in the diffusion 
of knowledge. 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S 
Sir John Malcolm, in 1828 :— 

One of the chief objects I expect from diffusing education 
among the natives of India, Is our increased power of associating 
them in every part of the administration. This I deem essential on 
grounds of economy, of improvement, and of security. 1 further 
look to the employment of the natives in such duties of trust and< 
responsibility as the only mode in which we can promote their 
improvement; and I must deem the instruction we are giving them 
dangerous, instead of useful, unless the road Is opened wide to 
those who receive It to every prospect of honest ambition and 
honourable distinction. 

VIEWS OF THE COURT OP DIRECTORS 

The Court of Directors, in 1830 : 

In the meantime we wish you to be fully assured, not only of 
our anxiety that the Judicial offices to which natives are at present 
eligible should be properly filled, but of our earnest wish and hope 
to see them qualified for situations of higher Importance and trust. 
There Is no point of view in which we look with greatest interest 
at the exertions you are now making for the Instruction of the 
natives than as being calculated to raise up a class ot persons 
qualified, by their intelligence and morality, for high employments 
in the Civil administration of India. As the means of bringing 
about this desirable object, we rely chiefly on their becoming, 
through a familiarity with European literature and science, imbued 
with the ideas and feelings of civilized Europe, on the general 
cultivation of their understandings, and specifically on ihelr 
instruction in the principles of morals and general jurisprudence. 
We wish you to consider this as our deliberate view of the scope 
and end to which all our endeavours with respect to the education 
of the natives should refer. And the active spirit of benevolence, 
guided by judgment, which has hitherto characterized your 
exertions, assures us of our ready and zealous co-operation towards 
an end which we have so deeply at heart. 

The improvements in education, however, which most 
effectually contribute to elevate the moral and Intellectual 
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condition of a people, are those which concern the education of the 
hlf^her classes, of the persons possessing leisure and Important 
influence over the minds of their countrymen. By raising the 
standard of instruction among the classes you ^rould eventually 
produce a much greater and more beneflolal change In the Ideas 
and feelings of the community than you can hope to produce by 
acting directly on the more numerous class. 

You are, moreover, acquainted with our anxious desire to have 
at our disposal a body of natives qualified by their habits and 
acquirements to take a large share and occupy higher situations In 
the Civil administration of their country than has hitherto been the 
practice under our Indian Governments. 

LORD MACAULAY ON INDIAN EDUCATION 
Lord Macaulay, in 1831 : 

It would be far better for us that the people of India were 
well-governed and Independent of us than lll*governed and subject 
to us; that they were ruled by their own kings and wearing our 
broadcloth, and working with our cutlery, than that they were 
performing their salaams to English Collectors and English 
Magistrates, but were too Ignorant to value, or too poor to buy, 
English manufactures. To trade with civilised men Is Infinitely 
more profitable than to govern savages. That would Indeed be a 
doting wisdom which would keep a hundred millions of men from 
being our customers In order that they might continue to be slaves. 

MR. CHARLES GRANT IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Mr. Charles Grant, in 1833: 

Kesolutiou moved by him in the House of Commons: 

That It is expedient that the Government of the British pos¬ 
sessions In India be entrusted to the said company under such 
conditions and regulations as Parliament shall enact, for the pur¬ 
pose of extending the commerce of this country and of securing the 
good government and promoting the religious and moral 
Improvement of the people of India. 

THE ACT OP 1833 
The Act of 1833 : 

That no native of the said territories (India) nor any natural-born 
subject of His Majesty resident therein shall, by reason only of his 
religion, place of birth, descent, color, or any of them, be disabled 
from holding any place, office, or any employment under the 
said Government 
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That the policy of British Rule in India should be a 
policy of justice and advancemeat of the people. India 
was to be regarded as a Teat placed by God in the hands 
of Englishmen, and they would follow the plain path 
of duty 

FREE PRESS 

FREE PRESS, 1835: Free Press was conceded. 

TIBWS OF EMINENT ENGLISHMEN ON INDIAN QUESTIONS* 

MR. GLADSTONE*. 

It will not do for us to treat with contempt or even with 
Indifference the rising aspirations of this great people. 

LORD ROBERTS: 

Our greatest strength must ever rest on the firm base of 
a united and a contented India. 

LORD NORTHBROOK, in 1874: 

There la one simple teat which we may apply to all Indian 
questions; let us never forget that It Is our duty to govern India, 
not lor our own profit and advantage, but for the benefit of the 
natives of India. 

LORD LYTTON, in 1877: 

But you the natives ot India, whatever your race and whatever 
your creed, have a recognised claim to share largely with your 
English fellow-subjects, according to your capacity for the task, In 
the administration ot the country you Inhabit. This claim Is 
founded on the highest justice. It has been repeatedly affirmed by 
British and Indian statesmen and by the legislation of the 
Imperial Parliament. It Is recognised by the Government of India 
as binding on Its honor and consistent with the aims of Its policy. 

lord RIPON, id 1892; 

The document (Her Majesty’s Proclamation) Is not a treaty. It 
Is not a diplomatic Instrument, It Is a declaration of principles of 
Ilovernment, which, If It la obligatory at all, Is obligatory In respect 
to all to whom It Is addressed. The doctrine, therefore, to which 
Sir Fltz James Stephen has given the sanction of hfs authority, I 
feel bound to repudiate to the utmost of my power. It seems to me 
to be Inconsistent with the character of my Sovereign and with the 
honour of my country, and if it were free to be received and acted 
upon by the Government of England, It would do more harm than 
anything else could possibly do to strike at the very root of our 
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power And to destroy our jnst ioflaence^ becanse that power and* 
that Influence rest upon the conviction ot oni* good faith more than 
upon any other foundation, aye, more than upon the valour of our 
soldiers and the reputation of our armies. 

My study ot History has led me to the conclusion that it is not 
by force of her armies or by the might of her soldiery that a great 
empire is permanently maintained, but it is by the righteousness of 
her laws, by her respect tor the principles of her justice. 

LORD DUFFEKIN, in 1887: 

Olad and happy should 1 be If, during my sojourn among them 
(the people ot India), circumstances permitted me to extend and to 
place upon a wider and more logical footing the political status, 
which was so wisely given a generation ago by that great statesman 
Lord Halifax, to such Indian gentlemen as by their Influence, by 
their acquirements and the confidence they inspired in their 
fellow-countrymen, were marked out as useful adjuncts to our 
Legislative Councils. 

BRITISH POLICY IN INDIA 

The principles of policy, which may be deduced from 
the above extracts, are: 

(a) That it is the duty of England to study the Interest, the 
happiness and the welfare of the people of India. 

(Jh) That It was not necessary to keep the people of India In 
a stage ot Ignorance In order to retain the power of England 
over India. 

{c) That the people of India should be educated. That this 
education should be given to them through the medium of the 
English language and that English ideas should be disseminated 
amongst them. 

{d) That the people of India should be associated in the ad¬ 
ministration of the country and that every prospect of honest 
ambition and honourable distinction should be open to them. 

(c) That all disabilities in regard to public employment 
should be removed. 

(/) That the policy of British Rule In India should be a 
policy of justice, good faith and righteousness and of advancement 
of the people. 

THE ROYAL PROCLAMATION OP 1858 

I DOW pass on to the gracious Proclamation of the 
Queen in 1858—a Proclamation which is rightly held to 
be the Magna Charta of the Indian people. It will be 
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observed that it is to secure the fulfilment of the solemn 
pledges of the Proclamation that, the Congress is strenu¬ 
ously endeavouring. It is because some of the pledges 
remain unfulfilled and others are violated that the Gongresa 
is obliged to appeal to our rulers. Let me nov^ repeat 
some of the extracts : 

We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian territo¬ 
ries by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all our other 
subjects ; and those obligations by the blessings of Almighty Qod^ 
we shall talthfully and conscientiously iulfil. 

And it is our further wish, that, so far as may be, our subjects,, 
of whatever race or creed, be truly and impartially admitted to 
offices in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified by 
their education, ability and integrity to discharge. 

This document is, as stated by Lord Kipon, a decla¬ 
ration of principles of Gorernment. It is the Magna 
Charta of British India. It was not the result of agitation 
or even of petition. It was granted by the free will 
and pleasure of the Sovereign, and truly displays the 
generosity of the Royal nature. It was given after the 
suppression of the Mutiny, and is a remarkable proof of 
the clemency of the British Grown. It is characteristic 
of the Noble Lady, the Mother of her Subjects, whose 
reign has been an epoch in the history of the world. Deep 
reliance on merciful Providence and true sincerity pervade 
the document. It is stated that this century, which is 
rapidly approaching its end, has been the humanitarian 
century par excellence^ and has seen the end of many 
injustices and of many follies, that deserved to be wiped off 
the face of creation. But of all the mementoes of this 
humanitarian century, so far as India is concerned, the 
Proclamation will stand the highest and will be cherished 
the deepest and the longest by a grateful people. 

BRITISH SYMPATHY WITH INDIAN ASPIRATIONS 

It will be observed from the above extracts, both from 
the opinions of the English statesmen and from the 
Proclamation, that the people of England, possessing, as they 
do, a genuine admiration for their own constitution, and 
jealous as they are for tfieir own liberty, are not the people 
18 
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to view with disfavour the political aspirations of the. 
people of India, aspirations forsooth, which the people of 
Kogland themselves have deliberately inspired in the 
tfaearts of the people of India by purposely educating them 
In the English language, by disseminating amongst them 
English ideals of political life, and by encouraging them to 
raise themselves by education, intelligence and integrity, 
so as to become qualified to occnpy positions of importance 
and trust in the service of the Government, as also to take 
part in the administration of the country. Under the 
circumstances those persons—and I regret to say some 
such do exist amongst my community—who imagine that 
the people of England are at heart against the people of 
India, are certainly doing a great injustice to the people of 
England. It may be that such wrong-headed persons may 
have been led into committing the mistake by the insular 
-rigidity of England and the stiff-and-stand-ofi' attitude of 
some Englishmen and their rough refusal at times to budge 
or bend an inch. But surely such persons should not be 
carried away by outward appearances or by false inferences 
derived from such outward appearances. If such people 
■will go a little deeper into things, their minds will soon be 
disabused of these pure delusions. In fact, a more honest 
or sturdy nation does not exist under the sun than this 
English nation ; and there ought to be no doubt whatever 
«s to the ultimate concession of our demands, founded, as 
such demands are, on reason and justice on the one hand, 
as on the declared policy and the plighted word of the 
people of England on the other—provided always that the 
people of India are true to themselves. I repeat that there 
can be no doubt whatever as to these reasonable demands 
being ultimately conceded. Sir William Wilson Hunter, 
in his article dealing with “the effects of a strongly 
constructed and vigorously enforced system of Western 
instruction upon an Asiatic population,’^ says. 

“ India Is now going through a quicker and more striking 
metamorphosis. We sometimes hear its marvellous awakening 
•compared to the renaissance of Europe four hundred years ago. But 
in India the change Is not only taking place on a greater scale but it 
also goes deeper. It derives its motive power, moreover, not from the 
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jlvlduAl Impulse of isolated men of g^enlus or of cultural popes and 
prlnoeS) but from the mighty centralising force of a Government 
which, as an engine of human unidcatton, has had nothing io 
^ 5 ompare with it since the days of Imperial Rome. English Rule in 
India is however calmly carrying out processes of consolidation 
that never entered the brain of Roman Statesman or Emperor. 
While maintaining a policy of cold non-interference towards the 
rival religions, the domestic institutions, and the local usages 
of the Indian peoples, it is silently undermining those ancient 
separatist influences which made for the Isolation of races. 
It has created a new nexus for the active Intellectual elements in 
the population—a nexus which is beginning to be recognised as,a 
bond btween man and man and between province and province, 
apart from the ties of religion, of geographical propinquity, or of 
caste, a nexus interwoven of three strong cords: a common 
language, common political alms, and a sense of the power of 
action in common, the products of a common system of education. 

I may therefore briefly say that these political movements are 
the legitimate and inevitable results of Western education in India. 
The men who conduct them are the men to whom in all other 
respects. Intellectual and moral, we are accustomed to point as the 
highest products of Bfitlsh Rule in India. They are the men who 
-form the natural interpreters of our Rule to the masses of the 
people. To speak of such men, when their activity takes a 
political direction as disaffected, would be equally unjust and 
untrue ; for they are the men who, of all our Indian fellow-subjects, 
realise most clearly that their interests, present and future, are 
identifled with the permanence of British Rule. 

But brief as this survey has unavoidably been, it suffices to 
show that the present political movements among the Indian races 
are only one aspect of a general advance: moral. Intellectual, and 
industrial, that is now going on. The most sgnlficant fact con¬ 
nected with the late Indian National Congress at Bombay was not 
its marvellous assemblage of 1889 representatives from every 
Province of India. It was rather that this great gathering for 
political purposes was held side by side with a still greater meeting 
in the same city for ameliorating the condition of women in bndia, 
the Social Reform Conference, attended by 6,000 persons, chiefly 
Hindus. A political movement, which Is purely political, may bo 
wise or unwise; but a political movement which forms part of the 
general advance of a people to a higher state of society and to a 
nobler Ideal of domestic and individual life Is irresistible. It may 
'be guided, It may be moderated, but it must assuredly be 
reckoned with. 

SYBD AHMED KHAN ON INDIAN AGITATION 

At a meeting held on the 10th May 1866, at Aligarh^ 
'Syed Ahmed Khan, in a deliberate speech, said:— 
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It l8 vpith great regret that we view the iodifference and want' 
of knowledge evinced by the people of India with regard to the 
British Parliament Can you expect that body, Gentlemen, te 
take a deep interest in your affairs if you do not lay your affaire 
before it? ... . There are many men now composing It, liberal in 
their views, just and virtuous In their dealings, who take a deep- 
interest in all that affects the welfare of the human race. To excite 
this Interest, however, it is necessary that the requirements and 
wishes of that portion of mankind on whose behalf they are to exert 
themselves be made clearly known to them. Their Interest and 
philanthropy once excited, you may feel assured, Gentlemen, that; 
the wants, be the wants of the Jew, the Hindu, the Christian or the 
Mahomedan, of the black man or of the white, will be attentively 
studied and duly cared for. India, with that slowness to avail 

herself of that which would benefit her.so characteristic of 

Eastern races, has hitherto looked on Parliament with a dreamy, 
apathetic eye, content to have her affairs, in the shape of her 
Budget, brought before it In an annual and generally inaudible 
speech by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. Is this state 
of things to continue, or has the time now come when the interests 
of this great dependency are to be properly represented In the 
governing body of the British Nation ? *It has come, Gentlemen,, 
and I entreat you to Interest yourselves for your country. The 
European section of the community in India, now grown so 
large, have set on foot an association in London with branch 
associations In Indla^ in order to have Indian affairs and 
the wants and desires of all classes of her inhabitants brought 

prominently to the notice of Parliament.but unless 

the entire native community out here co-operate with them, 
place funds at their disposal, and take such measures as 
may conduce to place the scheme on a permanent basis, the 
opportunity will be lost, the natives of India will be unrepresented, 
and you will only have yourselves to reproach when in after-years 
you see the European section of the community enjoying their 
we\l-earned concessions, whilst your wants remain still unmet. 

I am afraid that a feeling of fear that the Government or the 
district authorities would esteem you factious and discontented, 
were you to Inaugurate a measure like this, deters you from 
coming forward for your country’s good. Are the Europeans 
thought factious and discontented ? Believe me, that this moral 
cowardice is wrong, this apprehension unfounded; and that there 
is not an Englishman of a liberal turn of mind In India who would 
regard with feelings other than those of pleasure and hope such a 
healthy sign of Increased civilization on the part of its inhabitants. 

If you will only show yourselves possessed of zeal and self-reliance, 
you are far more likely to gain the esteem of an independent race 
like the English than if you remain, as you now are, apathetic and 
dependent. The actions and laws of every Government, even the 
wisest that ever existed, although done or enacted from the most 
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^upright and patriotic motives, have at tfm^s proved inconsistent 
with the requirements oi the people or opposed to real lustice. 
The natives have at present little or no voice ih the management ot 
the affairs of their country, and should any measure of Government 
prove obnoxious to them, they brood over it, appearing outwardly 
’Satisfied and happy, whilst discontent Is rankling in their minds. 
'I hope you, my native hearers, will not be angry with me for 
speaking the truth. You know that you are in the habit ot 
inveighing against various acts of Government in your own homes 
and amongst your own families, and that you, in the course of your 
visits to European gentlemen, represent yourselves as quite 
satisfied with the justice and wisdom of these very acts. Such a 
state of affairs is inimical to the well-being of the country. Far 
better would it be for India were her people to speak nut openly 
and honestly their opinions as to the justice or otherwise of the 
acts of Government. 

Syed Ahmed Khan then quotes from John Stuart 
'Mill the following passage :— 

The rights and Interests of every or of any person are only 
-secure from being disregarded when the person Interested Is Mm- 
-self able and habitually disposed to stand up for them. The second 
is that the general prosperity attains a greater height and is more 
widely diffused in proportion to the personl energies enlisted in 
promoting it. 

Syed Ahmed Khan then proceeds :— 

These principles, my friends, are as applicable to the people 
of India as they are to those of any other nation, and it is in yonr 
power, it now rests with you alone to put them into practice. If 
you will not help yourselves, you may be quite certain no one else 
will. Why should you be afraid ? Here am 1, a servant of 
Government speaking out plainly to you in this public meeting. My 
attachment to Government was proved, as many of you know, In 
the eventful year of the Mutiny. It is my firm conviction—one 
which I have invariably expressed, both in public and in private— 
that the greater the confidence of the people of India in the 
Government, the more solid the foundation upon which the 
present Government rests, and the more mutual friendship is 
cultivated between your rulers and yourselves, the greater will be 
the future benefit to your country. Be loyal in your hearts, place 
every reliance upon your rulers, speak out openly, honestly, and 
respectfully all your grievances, hopes and fears, and you may be 
quite sure that such a course of conduct will place you in the 
enjoyment of all your legitimate rights, and that this is compatible, 
nay, synonymous with true loyalty to the State, will be upheld by 
call whose opinion is worth hearing. 
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CONGRESS AND MUSSULMANS 

It is imagined by some peraons that all, or almost all, 
the Mussulmans of India, are against the Congress 
movement. That is not true. Indeed, by far the largest 
part do not know vvhat the Congress movement 
is. Education of any sort or kind is conspicuous 
by its absence amongst them, and their habitual 
apatby has kept them from understanding the movement 
at all. In fact, they are blissfully ignorant. What 
the causes of such ignorance and apathy are, will be 
presently inquired into. It will be sufficient here to state 
that one infinitely small class of persons who have received 
liberal education through the medium of the English 
language, and another equally infinitely small claBs of 
persons who have received no education whatever through 
the medium of the English language, but who have 
acquired a smattering of what they are pleased to consider 
education through the Hindustani language, have considered 
it a fashionable thing to abuse the Congress and 
Congressmen as such. There being thus two different 
classes of malcontents, if they may be so called, the 
grounds of their opposition are naturally different, nay 
even inconsistent, with each other. There is a third class, 
also a small one at present, who have recently risen from 
their apathy and are honestly endeavouring to educate 
themselves in the right direction and are destined soon 
to come to the front, and it may safely be surmised, will 
become as enthusiastic supporters of the Congress 
movement as any \ but with this last mentioned class we 
have no immediate concern, and this address will confine 
itself to the two classes first mentioned. Before going, 
however, through the grounds of opposition on the part of 
these two classes, it is desirable to revert to the causes of 
ignorance and apathy aforesaid. An advocate of the 
views of the first two classes might well be supposed, 
if he ever cared to put his views systematically, to place- 
the cas<i for the Mahomedans in the following way :— 

Before the advent of the British in India, the 
Hnssulmans were the rulers of the country.. The» 
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Huksulmans had, therefore, all the adyantagei appertainiog^ 
to the ruling class* The sovereign and the chiefs were 
their co-religionists, and so were the great landlords and the 
great officials. The court language was their own. Every' 
place of trust and responsibility, or carrying influence and 
high emoluments was by birthright theirs. The Hindu did 
occupy some position, but the Hindu holders of position 
were but the tenants-at-will of the Mussulmans. The 
Mussulmans had complete access to the sovereigns and to 
the chiefs. They could, and did, often eat at the same 
table with them. They could also, and often did. 
intermarry. The Hindus stood in awe of them. 
Enjoyment and influence and all the good things of the 
world were theirs. Into the best-regulated kingdoms, 
however, as into the best-regulated societies and families, 
misfortunes would intrude and misfortunes did intrude into 
this happy Mussulman Rule. By a stroke of misfortune, 
the Mussulmans had to abdicate their position and descend 
to the level of their Hindu fellow-countrymen. The 
Hindus who had before stood in awe of their Mussulman 
masters were thus raised a step by the fall of their said 
masters and with their former awe dropped their courtesy 
also. The Mussulmans who are a very sensitive race, 
naturally resented the treatment and would have nothing to 
do either with their rulers or with their fellow-subjects. 
Meanwhile the noble policy of the new rulers of the 
country introduced English education into the country. 
The learning of an entirely unknown foreign language, of 
course, required hard application and industry. The 
Hindus were accustomed to this, as even under the 
Mussulman Rule, they had practically to master a foreign 
tongue, and so easily took to the new education. But the 
Mussulmans had not yet become accustomed to this sort of 
thing, and were, moreover, not then in a mood to learn, 
much less to learn anything that required hard work and 
application, especially as they had to work harder than 
their former subjects, the Hindus. Moreover, they resentjsdl 
competing with the Hindus, whom they had till recently 
regarded as their .inferiors. The result was that so far 
aa education was conceroedi the Mussulmans who were onod 
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superior to the Hindus now actually became their inferiors* 
Of course, they grumbled and groaned, but the irony of 
fate was inexorable. The stern realities of life were 
stranger than fiction. The Mussulmans were gradually 
ousted from their lauds, their offices; in fact, everything 
was lost save their honor. The Hindus, from a subservient 
state, came into the lands, offices and other worldly 
advantages of their former masters. Their exultation knew 
no bounds, and they trod upon the heels of their former 
masters. The Mussulmans would have nothing to do with 
anything in which they might have to come into contact 
with the Hindus. They were soon reduced to a state of 
utter poverty. Ignorance and apathy seized hold of them 
while the fall of their former greatness rankled in their 
hearts. This represents the train of thought which pre¬ 
occupies the mind of many who would otherwise be well 
disposed towards this movement; all will admit that 
though they might object to particular statements, on the 
whole there is an element of truth which explains the 
Mahomedan depression. 

SIR W. W. HUNTER ON EARLY MAHOMEDAN INFLUENCE 
Sir W. W. Hunter says :— 

Almost everywhere It was found that the Hindu population 
seized with avidity on the opportunities afforded by State 
education or bettering themselves in life ; while the Mahomedan 
community, excepting in certain localities, iHlled as a whole to do 
ao. State education thus put the finishing stroke to the influence of 
the Mahomedans, as the former ruling race in India That position 
they had inherited from the time of the Mogul Empire, and during 
ihe first period of the Company's administration they still held an 
unique proportion of ofiiclal posts. In the last century Mussulman 
Oollectors gathered the Company's land tax in Bengal, Mussulman 
Eoujdars and Qhatwals officered its Police. A great Mussulman 
Department, with its headquarters in the Nawab Nizam’s palace 
»t Murshidabad, and a network of Mussulman officials over every 
Aistrlcl in Lower Bengal, administered the Criminal Law. 
Mussulman Jailors kept ward over the prison population 
•of Northern India; Kazls or Mahomedan Doctors of 
Law presided in the Civil and Domestic Courts. When the 
Company first attempted to administer justice by means of trained 
English officers In Its Bengal possessions, the Mahomedan Law 
Doctors still sat with them as their authoritative advisers on points 
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oi law. The Code of Islam remained for many purposes the law of 
ihe land, and the ministerial and subordinate offices of Government 
continued to be the almost hereditary property of the Mussulmans. 

But with the iutroduction of Eoglish educatioo, 

^he Hindus began to pour Into every grade of official life; and the 
State system of education in 1854 completed the revolution. 

Teacbiog disappeared everywhere, even in the 
mosques. After the Mahomedau conquest of India, the 
mosques had become 

the centres of educational activity, and were supported by imperial 
or local grants ot land. 

But the mosques now ceased teaching, even in Lower 
Bengal, the Province which, 

a hundred years previously, was officered by a few Englishmen, 
a sprinkling of Hindus, and a multitude of Mahomedans. 

The Mussulmans lost all ground. .... 

It became apparent that Western Instruction was producing not 
only a redistribution of employments but also an upheaval of races. 

BRITISH SYMPATHY WITH MUSSULMANS 

The Government of India, that is, the English 
Gentlemen, both in England and in India, directly 
concerned in carrying on the administration of India, 
became alarmed at this state of things. The English 
people, generally, were grieved at the mistaken, yet noble, 
xace of Indian Mussulmans thus going fast to ruin. 
Despatch after despatch was sent to India to do something 
for the Mussulmans. Special facilities were ordered. 
Some Mussulmans were after all found willing to receive 
liberal education, and these in their turn organized 
themselves into a body to educate others, and thus arose 
the educated class of Mussulmans. The Mussulmans are 
noted for their gratitude. Some persons seem to have put 
it into their heads that Government as a body disapproved 
of their subjects criticising the measures of the 
administration. Hence that educated class, honestly, 
though mistakenly, opposes the Congress movement. 
As to the second class, their interest lies in keeping the 
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Mussalmans ignorant, go as to tarn such ignorance and^ 
the consequent credulity to their o^n advantage. 

ALLEGED MAHOMEDAN OBJECTION TO THE CONGRESS 

The following appear to be the objections of the 
Mussalmans to the Congress :— 

1. That It Is a([falo8t thefr religion to join the Congress, ss 
by joining the Congress they will be joining the Hindus who 
are not Mussulmans. 

2. That It Is against their religion to join the Congress, as 
by joining the Congress they will be joining a movement opposed 
to Government, a thing which is opposed to their religion, which 
directs obedience and loyalty to Government, albeit Government 
may not be treating them properly. 

8. That it is against their religion to learn the 
English language. 

4. That the success of the Congress would weaken tb& 
British Rule, and might eventually end In the overthrow of British 
Power and the substltutloo of Hindu Rule. 

5. That Government Is against the Congress movement; 
that In addition to the duty of loyalty, the Mussulmans owe the duty 
ot gratitude to Government for giving them a liberal education ; 
therefore by joining the Congress, the Mussulnnans would be guilty 
of the sin of ingratitude towards Government. 

6. That the Congress does not adequately represent all the 
races ot India. 

7. That the motives ot the persons constituting the Congresa 
are not honest. 

8. That the alms and objects of the Congress are 
not practical. 

9. That the Congress is not Important enough to deal 
satisfactorily with the subjects It takes up. 

10. That the modes of Government prevailing In the West, 
namely, examination, representation, and election, are not adapted 
to India. 

11. That such modes are not adapted to Mussulman^. 

12 That the result of the application of Western methods to 
India would be to place all offices under Government In the power 
of the Hindus, and the Mussulmans would be completely ousted* 
from Government employment. 
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18. That Qovernment emplojment should be conferred not 
on the teat of examinations, but by selection on the ground of race, 
position of the family, and other social and local considerations. 

14. That public distinctions, such as seats on,the Legislative 
Councils, Municipal Boards, and other public bodies should be 
conferred not by the test of election, but by nomination based on 
the ground of race, and social influence and importance. 

16. That inasmuch as the Congress is a representative body, 
and inasmuch as the Hindus formed the majority of the population, 
the Congress will necessarily be sv\ramped by the Hindus, and the 
resolutions of the Congress will, to all intents and purposes, be 
the resolutions of the Hindus, and the Mussalmans* voice will be 
drowned, and, therefore. If the Mussulmans join the Congress, they’ 
will not only not be heard, but will be actually assisting in support¬ 
ing Hindus to pass resolutions against the Interest of the 
Mussulmans, and to give color to such resolutions as the resolutions 
of Hindus and Mussulmans combined, and thus aiding in passing 
rasolutions against themselves and misleading Gevernment Into 
believing that the Mussulmans are in favour of such resolutions. 

16. That Mussulman bo^s have to learn the languages apper¬ 
taining to their religion before joining schools; they are, therefore, 
at a disadvantage In the start tor English education as compared 
with the Hindus. That the result Is, that the Hindus pass the 
examinations, and as Qovernment employment Is given upon the 
test of examinations, the Mussulmans are necessarily ousted from 
Government employment, and It follows that the test of examination 
Is not a fair test. 

17. That as employments are given on the test of examinations, 
the result is that Hindus get such employment, and even in districts 
where the majority of the population are Mussulmans, the 
Hindus form the subordinate officialdom. That the Hindus being 
hostile to the Mussulmans, lord It over them, and the Mussulmans 
are naturally grieved to be lorded over by the Hindus, that In 
many oases these Hindus are from the lower strata of society, and 
in that case they tyrannise the more and thus aggravate the harsh 
treatment of the Mussulmans. That the result Is that the 
Mussulmans, and amongst them Mussulmans descended from royal 
and noble families, are mortified at being not only ruled over, but 
even molested by and tyrannised over, in all manner of ways- 
by Hindus, and Hindus of the lowest orders. 

ANSWERS TO MAHOMEDAN OBJECTIONS 

I now proceed to answer these objections: 

1. Mussulmans in the past—Mussulmahs not in name only 
but orthodox, true Mussulmans—constanly travelled in foreign 
lands and mixed with all the nations of the world. The- 
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MussulmaoB In India are the descendants of the Massulmana who 
thus travelled to and settled in India^ and of the Hindus whom such 
Mussulmans converted to Is)am. All the Mussulmans In India 
have always lived side by side with the Hindus and mixed with 
them and even co-operated with them, both during the period of 
‘the Mussulman Rule, as also since then. In tact, both the 
Mussulmans and the Hindus, as also older races residing In this 
' country, are all equally the inhabitants of one and the same country, 
and are thus bound to each other by ties of a common nativity. 
They are all sharers In the benefits and advantages, as also In the 
Ills, consequent on common residence; and so far as natural and 
climatic conditions are concerned, all the inhabitants, irrespective 
of all other considerations, are subject to common joys and 
common sorrows and must necessarily co-operate with each other, 
as humanity Is Imperfect and dependent on co-operation. Again, 
both the Mussulmans and the Hindus are subjects of the same 
sovereign and living under the protection of the same laws, and are 
equally affected by the same administration. The object of the 
Congress is to give expression to the political demands of the 
sulnects, and to pray that their political grievances maybe redressed 
and their political disabilities may be removed; that the political 
burdens of the country may be lightened and Its political conditions 
may be ameliorated ; that the political status of millions of human 
beings who are their fellow-countrymen may be improved, and 
their general condition may be rendered more tolerable. It is a 
most meritorious work, a work of the highest charity. No nobler 
or more charitable work could possibly be conceived. The only 
question Is whether there should be two separate organisations, 
Mussulman and non-Mussulman, both simultaneously doing the 
same work, separate in name, but identical in nature and interest; 
or whether there should be a joint organisation. Obviously, the 
latter Is preferable, especially as the Congress has no concern 
whatever with the religion or the religious convictions of any 
of its members. 

2. It is not true that the Congress movement Is a movement 
in opposition to Government It Is a movement for the purpose of 
expressing the grievances of the subjects to Government in a legal 
and constitutional manner, and for the purpose of asking Govern¬ 
ment to fulfil promises made by Government, of Its own free will 
and pleasure ; In fact, It is the duty of all truly loyal subjects— 
subjects desirous of seeing the Government maintained in its 
power—to Inform Government of tbelr own wants and wishes as 
it is also the duty of Government to ascertain the wants and 
wishes of subjects and. Indeed, those subjects who will not keep 
the Government well informed of their own wants and wishes 
cannot be called true friends of Government. We are all aware 
that the English nation, our common fellow-subjects, always makes 
it a point to inform Government of Us own wants and wishes, so 
ihat Government may be able to fulfil such wants and wishes. In 
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the case of India, moreover, promises have been made from time to 
time by Government to concede certain privileges ; Indeed, we have 
the plighted word of our Most Gracious Sovereign herself 
confirming those promises. It la our duty, therefore, to remind 
Government of such promises and to ask It to fulfil them. 

.S. Language Is but the medium of expression. Orthodox and 
true Mussulmans have In their time learned the Greek, the Latin, 
and other languages. There Is, therefore, nothing against learning 
any language. In fact, many Mussulmans of India, indeed, most 
of them learn and speak languages other than the language of 
their religion. The objection, therefore, against learning the 
English language, which Is moreover the language of our rulers. Is < 
so absurd on the face of It, that It need not be further adverted to. 

4. The object of the Congress has already been stated. The 
success of the Congress, as has also been stated. Instead of 
weakening Government, will only contribute towards the greater 
permanence of British rule In India. The Mussulmans, therefore, 
need not be frightened by phantoms created by their 
own imagination. 

5. It Is the duty of all good boys, who have by the liberal 
policy of their fathers been enabled to receive a liberal education, 
to repay the kindness of their fathers, by assisting their fathers In 
the management of their affairs with the aid of such education and 
by contributing to the maintenance and welfare of the family by 
all honest means In their power. Similarly, It Is the duty of those 
subjects who have received a liberal education with the aid of 
Government, to repay the kindness of Government by assisting 
Government In the proper discharge of Its high functions by 
informing Government of the shoals and rocks lying ahead In its 
path and thus enabling Government to steer clear of such shoals 
and rocks, and not to lie by quietly with a false sense of gratitude 
and leaving Government to run against such shoals and rocks 
and thus unintentionally, of course, but nevertheless 
contribute to its grounding ashore. True gratitude lies In true 
good wishes and true good assistance, and not In false modesty 
and Indolence. 

6. If the Congress does not, as Is alleged, adequately 
represent all the races, surely the fault lies, not on the shoulders- 
of the Congress leaders who invite all the races, but on the 
shoulders of those races themselves who turn a deaf ear to such 
invitation, and prefer not to respond to it. It is the duty of such 
races. In response to such Invitation, to attend the Congress and 
not blame the Congress when, in fact, they ought to blame 
themselves. 

7. All public bodies, assembled in public meetings, desirous of 
giving every publicity to their proceedings and even keeping a 
public record of its transactions, ought to be judged by their 
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sayings and dologB. It Is not right or proper to attribute to such 
bodies Improper motives, unless such motive can be fairly and 
reasonably Inferred from their sayings or doings or both. In fact, 
no person, having any sense of self-respect, ought to attribute 
improper motives, unless he Is prepared to prove the same, and It 
Is to be hoped, for the honor of the Mussulmans, to cease Irom 
making reckless charges which they are not prepared to substantiate. 

8. As to the alms and objects of the Congress not being 
practical, it Is a well known fact that public attention has been 
drawn to the demands of the Congress, and not only the classes 
but even the masses have already been awakened to a sense of 
their political grievances and disabilities. Government has also 
been pleased to take into Its favourable consideration the demands 
of the Congress, and has partially conceded the expansion of the 
Legislative Councils and introduced the element of election therein. 
Indeed, If the Congress movement Is continued with the same 
ability, prudence and sagacity that have characterised it In the past, 
and especially If those who have hitherto contented themselves with 
simply throwing out objections begin In right earnest to take part 
In the movement, the movement Is certain to bear fruit In the very 
near future and to end In practical results. 

9. As to the Congress not being important enough to deal with 
the subjects It takes up. It will not be denied that the Congress 
contains In its ranks some of the most ecucated, most wealthy and 
most influential men of the day, some of whom have occupied—and 
occupied honorably—public offices of trust and Importance, and 
most of whom are leaders of their respective centres. In fact, in 
the Congress camp one comes across legislators, municipal 
eounctllors, rich zamlndars, extensive merchants, renowned 
lawyers, eminent doctors, experienced publicists. Indeed, 
representatives of every Industry and every profession In the land. 
In fact. It will be hard—nay Impossible—to name any other non- 
official public body equally important with the Congress. 

10. As to the modes of government prevailing In the West not 
being adapted to India, the position stands as follows: In a pri¬ 
mary state of society, whilst a particular small nation, confined to 
a narrow strip of territory. Is governed by a single ruler, who 
generally belongs to that nation and is residing In that territory, as 
the nation is not a numerous one and the territory not a large oue, 
the ruler Is necessarily In daily and constant touch with his subjects. 
The affairs of the State are of a very limited nature and do not 
occupy much time of the ruler. Moreover, there are not special or 
local circumstances of sufficient Importance to be taken into con¬ 
sideration. The affairs of the State are of a simple nature. The 
offices are not many and do not require special merits for their 
proper performance. Whenever, therefore, the ruler has to Appoint 
to a post, the ruler himself is qualified to do so. He does not find 
It necessary to resort to any complicated method for the performance 
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of this part of his duty. Hence the posts are filled without 
compelling^ the candidates to undergo the trouble of going through 
any definite or complicated course of instruction or examination* 
As the nation, however, increases In numbers, as the territory is 
enlarged and the needs of society become more numerous and more 
oomplioated, the number of the posts to be filled becomes greater, 
and the qualifications required for the proper performance of the 
posts grow higher and are of diverse character. The touch of the 
ruler with each one of the ruled gets less and less, and the ruler 
cannot possibly keep himself personally abreast of a knowledge 
of the increased and complicated needs of the people. He becomes, 
in fact, less qualified to properly fill up all the posts, and he is 
compelled to delegate this part of his duty to others. In course 
of time, he discovers that it is not a very satisfactory thing to 
nominate to posts by means of deputies and that some definite 
method of selection must be substituted. The considerations 
which formerly guided him, when he alone had personally to 
nominate, are of such a vague character when placed in the hands 
of his deputies, that he finds that it is not only not useful but even 
mischievous to resort to them as, instead of such considerations 
being in fact given weight to, they simply open a wide door to 
undue influence and even bribery, and he finds It necessary to 
discard them and is compelled to limit himself to selection by a 
public examination of candidates, after they have gone through a 
oourse of Instruction laid down for the purpose. Thus it happens 
that all other qualifications such as of family, standing and position 
and others come to be dispensed with, and the test of public 
examinations, that is, of personal merit alone, as tested by such 
examinations, is substituted. It may be conceded at once that it 
is not a perfect or infallible test. It is a choice of evils. Id order, 
however, to guard so far as possible against the evil of dispensing 
with the other considerations, a certain proportion of the posts is 
reserved to be filled up by the original method of nomination and 
the examination test is resorted to for filling up initial posts alone, 
and promotion is guided by seniority and merit combined. The 
-circumstances above set forth are not peculiar to any particular 
country or climate, but are equally applicable to all, and it is not 
correct to say that the above method is a peculiarly Western 
method and not applicable or adapted to India. In fact, in China, 
which is peculiarly an Eastern country, the same method has been 
of universal application for many centuries past. Moreover, the 
•present rulers of India happen to be foreigners, and In their case, 
therefore, the considerations, which have led to the method of 
examination being adopted, apply with even greater force. The above 
considerations also apply to the method of election and representa¬ 
tion, though not with the same force or to the same extent. Hence 
election and also nomination In the case of Local Boards, Municipal 
Corporations, Legislative Councils, and the like. It has been 
'saggested by the Honorable Hajt Mohamed Ismail Khan, of the 
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North-West Provinces, that the Congress should pass a resolution' 
recognising the absolute necessity of equality of number of 
Hindu and Mahomedan elected members la Legislative Councils,. 
District Boards and Municipalities. . . and wishing all 

Hindus and Mahomedans to elect accordingly It is a good sug¬ 
gestion, but so long as Mussulmans do not join the Congress^ 
movement In the same numbers and with the same enthusiasm as 
the Hindus do, the Congress cannot in fairness be asked to carry 
out such a suggestion in the manner and to the extent indicated^ 
In the suggestion. 

11. As to the modes of government prevailing in the West 
not being adapted to Mussulmans, the obs^^rvations In answer to 
objection No. 10 also apply to this objection. The Mussulmans 
may be reminded that our Holy Prophet did not name a successor. 
He left It to the believers to elect one for themselves. The Caliph 
or the successor was originally freely chosen by the free suffrages 
of the believers and was responsible to them for his acts. In later 
times this practice was altered, and the Caliphs were made here¬ 
ditary ; but this was done by the confidence and the consent of 
the believers. But even to this day, the sanction of the believers 
In the shape of Blat, is deemed necessary. “ The Government of 
India,*' says Mr. Ahmed Riza, ** is therefore In the hands of an 
elective monarch, limited In the exercise of his powers by pres¬ 
criptive religious traditions. According to Mussulman Law, if the 
Caliph departs from these traditions, the body of the learned 
(Ulema) is armed with the right of remonstrating, and Is even 
able to depose him. Amongst these traditions, there Is one which 
makes it obligatory on the Caliph not to do, or even to resolve on, 
any act without first seeking the advice of the chiefs of the tribes 
and the doctors of the law—a principle very characteristic of 
Representative Government. According to Mussulman Law, the 
Caliph Is bound to be just, to respect the liberties of the people, to 
love his subjects, to consider their needs, and listen to their 
grievances ” . . . “ It is clear that Islam knew how to 

determine and regulate the rights and duties of the sovereign, even 
before England essayed the task." Islamlsm has no caste. Let^ 
all your subjects,** said Frederick the Great, “have the right to 
address you directly both In speech and writing.’* “ The Mussul¬ 
mans,** says Mr. Ahmed Riza, “ are free from clerical domination, 
and know nothing of rank or social grade.” Said All, the fourth 
Caliph, “ superiority In knowledge Is the highest title of honor **. 
‘‘The spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion ” of the Mussulmans was 
remarkable. Mussulman cities were “ full of savants and men of 
letters.*' “Roman Law and Greek Science continued their evolu¬ 
tion among the Arabs.** “ The best of Holy Wars,** said our Holy 
Prophet, “ Is the righteous word spoken to a monarch who Is 
acting tyrannically.** “ Islam knows ^o master; the Commander 
of the Faithful Is only the chosen servant of the people.** “ Obedi¬ 
ence to a Chief Is limited; it is founded on the presumption that 
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the Chief commands In the name of the law and In the Interests of^ 
him who obeys/' ** Obey me, said Abu Bakr (the first Caliph), 
** so long^ as I go on In good practices. If I deceive myself, warn 
me. Ifyoudonot, you will be responsible.'* “The Government 
of Islam Is a collective authority In which every free citizen. In 
possession of his mental faculties, Is bound by a common destiny,, 
and shares Its responsibilities." “IsUmlsm Is not occupied with 
supra-mundanA Interests alone. It does not say : ^ Leave to Csesar 

the things that are Csesar's.' It teaches its adepts that they have a 
civil duty to fulfil here below, and especially the duty of controlling 
the conduct of Csesar." Election and Representation as also 
Universal Brotherhood are the characteristics of Islam and ought 
not to be objected to by Mussulmans. All Mussulmans are equal,, 
and It they want any employment, they must, like the rest, pass 
public examinations. If they want any position of rank, they must 
endeavour to be fit for such position and resort to election like the 
rest. Of course, if they can gain such position by nomination, they 
must thank their good fortune, but If they cannot, they have no 
right to grumble. They may contend, however, that so far aa 
examinations are concerned, they are at a disadvantage, as com* 
pared with the Hindus. If that la so, it Is no doubt a misfortune. 
But surely they must rely on merciful Providence and put their 
own shoulders to the wheel, and by the grace of God they are 
bound to succeed In their efforts; nay even more, if they have more 
difficulties to overcome than the Hindus, so much the more credit* 
able will be their success to them, and so much the more will they 
be qualified, not only for the Initial posts, but for higher promo¬ 
tion. In fact, even In India we find that when Mussulmans do 
really take to liberal education, they generally equal, 11 not even 
surpass, the other races, and that Mussulmans are good not only in 
matters requiring muscle and valour, but also mental powers and 
Intellectual vigour, and the Mussulman community of India can 
produce distinguished and deeply learned scholars, such as Mr. 
Justice Budruddln, Mr. Justice Ameer All and Mr. Justice Mahmood^ 
and here It may be remarked In passing that If Mussulmans In 
India have a few more leaders of educational advancement, of the 
calibre and energy, and persistence and devotion, of the type of 
8ir 8yed Ahmed Khan, who has by bis lifelong services done a 
great deal for Mussalmans In this matter, and whose name will bo 
remembered with gratitude and admiration for a long time to 
come, Mussulman education Is bound to prosper. The Mussul¬ 
mans may further contend that In elections they will be swamped. 
All that may be said here Is that they are mistaken In thinking so,. 
They have simply to try, and they will find that they will have no 
reason to complain. Assuming, however, that they are unsuccess¬ 
ful, notwithstanding their honest endeavours and notwithstanding 
their fitfulness, why, then Government will, for its own safety, bo 
compelled to come to their help. Objections 12, 13,14 and 16 havo 
already been answered. 

19 
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16, It does not follow that, because the Hindus form the 
majority of the Congress, that the Resolutions of the Congress 
will be the Resolutions of the Hindus, It Is a standing rule of the 
Congress, solemnly passed and recorded that if any proposal is 
disapproved of by the bulk of either the Hindus or the Mussul¬ 
mans, the same shall not be carried. Again, the Congress Is not 
a meeting of shareholders In a Joint-Stock Company or any other 
body formed for the gain of profit or for private Interests, and a 
numerical majority does not and cannot Influence Its decisions— 
decisions by the bye, which cannot adfect anybody as they are 
simply expressions of opinion, and as such must necessarily depend 
on their Intrinsic sense and reasonableness to carry any weight 
with Government for whose benefit they are passed. Again, so 
long as the Congress leaders happen to be men of education and 
enlightenment, men of approved conduct and wide experience, 
men, in fact, who have a reputation to love, the Congress will 
never be allowed to run its course for the benefit of sectional, 
private or party purposes. Again, if the Mussulmans attend Con¬ 
gress meetings, suiely the Congress shall be bound to hear and to 
give careful consideration to Mussulman views, and arguments 
founded on facts and reason are bound to prevail. Assuming, 
however, that the Congress is reduced to a rabble meeting, which 
is not probable, why, then it will lose its position and nobody will 
pay any attention to Its resolutions. 

The Mussulmans, however, Instead of raising puerile and 
imaginary objections from a distance, should attend Congress 
meetings and see for themselves what Is going on In such meetings; 
indeed, they will find that even when one member puts forward 
cogent reasons In opposition to the proposal, such proposal Is 
eventually dropped. 

17. If the complaint in regard to the conduct referred to in 
the objection be correct, U may be mentioned that such conduct is 
not popular to any particular race. 

It is in the nature of things that persons of low origin, born 
and brought up In the atmosphere of low morals, should, on finding 
themselves suddenly clothed with the authority of the Sircar, get 
their heads turned and be led into playing the tyrant The less 
the education they have received, and the smaller the emoluments 
their posts carry, the greater their superciliousness, the more 
marked their contempt for others. Cringing to superior authority 
and lording It over the people who have anything to do officially 
with them, are the distinguishing traits of these posts of society. 
Persons of high birth and culture, who have seen better days and 
better society, may sometimes be naturally inclined to give to these 
supercilious tyrants a sound thrashing so as to make them 
remember it to the end of their days and prevent them from 
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•reverting; to their evil ways. Bat persons of htg;h birth and onlture 
naturally recoil from doing anything which may savoar of 
vulgarism, and hence their silent sufferings. Government has been 
ever ready and willing to check high-handedness and Insultiiig 
conduct on the part of their native subordinate officials. Europeans 
both official and non-official, lovers of manliness and justice as they 
are, strongly disapprove their hauteur. But no Government, 
however watchful and however anxious it may be, can possibly 
completely eradicate the evil, the true remedies for the removal of 
which are as follows: The standard of education required ol 
candidates for subordinate official posts should be gradually raised 
higher and higher so as to compel the candidates to have better 
education, better culture, in order to make them forget the evil 
surroundings of their previous life and to take to a better 
appreciation of the moral law of nature. At the same time 
education should be disseminated all over the land, and the 
standard of education of the masses, should be gradually and 
steadily raised, so that the masses, armed with the weapon of 
education, may not have meekly to submit to petty tyrannies, but 
may know how to protect themselves against them and to bring the 
offenders to a proper sense of their puniness and the impropriety of 
their conduct by means of union and the agitation of their 
grievances, and In legally provocable cases by bringing the 
culprits to their well-deserved punishment. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ISLAM 

All who believe in one God and acknowledge the Holy 
Prophet are true believers. The fundamental principles 
of Islam are few and simple. Islam knows no castes and 
ought not to have divisions and sub-divisions. Yet we 
find Islam divided into sects, into innumerable divisions. 
This is certainly against the spirit of Islam. All true 
believers are equal. By Mussulman Law they can all eat 
with each other, nay more, they can eat with the followers 
of the Great Prophets on whom Revelation has descended. 
All Mussulmans can intermarry, nay more, Mussulman 
males can marry females from the followers of the Great 
Prophets. Yet the different sects of Indian Mussulmans 
will not intermarry, even amongst themselves. It is the 
duty of all true believers to educate themselves, their 
wives and their sons and their daughters so as to enable 
them to know God aright. Yet ignorance is the prevailing 
rule amongst Indian Mussulmans. Mussulman females^ 
are free. Marriage is a contract in which the hnsbandL 
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«ad the wife are parties. Females have independent 
property. Tet amongst Indian Mussulmans there are 
frequent cases of maltreatment of wives. The Musjids are 
places of worship as also places for giving education, and 
places of meeting for discussion of social and political 
matters. Yet discussion and consideration and expression 
of opinions is an exceptional thing amongst Indian 
Mussulmans. Freedom of speech and liberty of actioa 
consistent with a few fundamental and world-recognised 
principles are the birthright of Mussulmans. Yet Indian 
Mussulmans are content to sit idle. To point out to the 
rulers their own grievances and to ask redress for them is^ 
the privilege of Mussulmans. Yet Indian Mussulmans prefer 
to remain silent. To be active and to be energetic^ to be 
enterprising and to be fearless, has been the characteristic 
of the faithful. Yet Indian Mussulmans prefer to remain 
indolent and apathetic. Are not Indian Mussulmans, then, 
to blame themselves ? If the Indian Mussulmans ono& 
shake off their lethargy and rid themselves of their apathy, 
if they unite together and love each other, as members of 
the same fold, as brothers of a Universal Brotherhood, 
mix with each other and intermarry, educate themselves, 
and their wives and children, and meet together and 
exchange opinion and voice their grievances and generally 
endeavour to raise themselves and actively co-operate in 
the raising of their brethren, they have under merciful 
Providence as bright a future before them as they bad a 
glorious past. The Indian Mussulmans are a brave and 
generous race, and it is natural that they should smart 
under the misfortunes that have overtaken them and 
resent the treatment that has been and is extended to 
them. But certainly apathy and lethargy are not the 
means calculated to reinstate them in anything like their 
former greatness. Relying, therefore, upon merciful 
Providence and True Religion, and placing confidence in 
Almighty God, the Creator of the Universe and the 
Dispenser of all things, they must rise equal to their 
present trials, and it is to be fervently hoped that the 
Benign Ruler may have mercy upon them and raise them- 
again to prosperity and good fortune. 
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MAHOMBDAN EDUCATION 

One of the obviona meana by which Indian Muaaulmana 
^isn raiae themaelvea ia education. It ia atated that there 
are five crorea of Muasulmana in India. It ia further 
atated that the average annual income per head of 
population in India ia rupeea twenty-aeven. If ao, the 
average annual income of Indian Muasulmana ought to be 
rupeea one hundred and thirty-five crorea. The Zakat or 
tax on this income at the rate of two-and-a-half per cent. 
Hsomea to nearly rupeea three crorea. Making all possible 
allowances for those who may be exempted from payment 
of Zakat) and tor that purpose reducing it to one-tenth, we 
can have the splendid annual sum of rupees thirty lakba, 
that is, at the rate of one anna per annum per head of 
Mussulmans in India, which is certainly not a very heavy 
average annual payment. If all the Indian Mussulmans 
join together and voluntarily contribute as above suggested, 
they will thereby be fuliilling one of the main command¬ 
ments of Islam, and thus performing an act oi duty. 
With this magnificent sum, schools for primary, secondary 
and higher education can be established and maintained, 
and in such schools education as also food and clothing to 
students may be given, and there will thus every year 
be maintained, lodged and educated thousands and 
thousands of Indian Mussulman youths. Government will 
have, under the grant in-aid rules, to contribute to this sum, 
and thus the , total sum will be materially increased. If 
this system is established and continued, in the course of a 
few years education will have permeated all ranks of 
Indian Mussulmans, and the condition of the whole body 
will have become so much improved as to be a matter for 
admiration. What is wanted is voluntary performance on 
the part of all Indian Mussulmans of a strictly religious 
duty and on the part of the leaders co-operation and good 
management, and it ia to be devoutly wished that 
Mussulmans in every part of India, instead of scouting the 
idea, will allow good sense for once to overcome apathy 
and lethargy and give to this suggestion a sympathetic 
•consideration. 
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MAHOMEDAN MORAL CODE 

It may be observed here in passing that it is sometimeeh 
contended in disparagement of the Indian Mussulmans that 

Islam is uofit to be a moral code for a nation to live in r 
that the faith of the Islam is incompatible with good 
Government and with the happiness of a people Both 
the above accusations are absolutely false. In fact, the 
tenets of Islam are inherently capable of good Government 
and good and happy subjects. The very first and most 
fundamental doctrine of Islam that there is no God but 
God, that is but one God, is not only the true doctrine, but 
also binds the true believer to be a respectable man, and, if 
Mussulmans have become degenerated, it is not on account, 
but in spite, of Islam. Another fundamental doctrine ia 
that of prayers. Prayers bring the human being in 
personal contact with his Creator. Another fundamental 
doctrine is that of observing fast, which teaches men by 
personal experience to think of the miseries of their fellow- 
human beings. Another fundamental doctrine is that of 
charity, and which has been admitted all over the earth 
and in all times to be an excellent virtue. Another funda¬ 
mental doctrine is that of Haj, which, apart from ita 
religious benefit, has all the benefits of travel. Thera 
is nothing, therefore, in Islam to cause degeneracy ; on the 
other hand; there is everything in Islam to maka 
Mussulmans loyal subjects and good citizens. 

ENGLAND AND INDIA COMPARED AND CONTRASTED 

If you will look at the map of India, you will find that 
India has the appearance of a one-legged horse. India 
has from time to time been a prey to foreign invasions 
from without and to internecine wars within. Famine 
periodically visits the land, and so does plague. English 
Rule has, however, stopped foreign invasion, and the Pax 
Britannica has put an end to internecine wars. Western 
arts and Western methods are employed to prevent—at all 
events to check—famine and plague, to keep them within 
^adually diminishing limits, and under steadily increasing: 
control it is to be hoped that these monster evils will, io 
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tbe n*ear future, be completely laid at rest. Tbe resouroea 
of tbe country are being gradually developed and its trade 
is ioereasiog. Public expenditure, however, under British 
ftule, is increasing by leaps and bounds far beyond tbe 
national income that is at present realized, or that can 
reasonably be expected to be realized in the near future.. 
The average income per year per head of population is, in 
England £33 (thirty-three pounds sterling); in France 
£23 (twenty-three pounds sterling); in Hussia over £9 
(nine pounds sterling); in Turkey in Europe £4 (four 
pounds sterling) ; whilst in India, it is only Rs. 27 (twenty- 
seven rupees) or at Is. 4d. per rupee, £1-14 6 (one pound 
sterling, fourteen shillings and six pence). Thus tbe 
average income per year per head of population of India ia 
about one-nineteenth of the average income per year per 
head of population in England; or, in other words, so far 
as the annual income is concerned, nineteen times belter 
off than India, or India is nineteen times worse off than 
England. Again, the population of India is mostly 
agricultural. The ratio of town population to country 
population in India is one to twelve, that is, the agricultural 
population of India is twelve-thirteenth of the total 
population of the country. In England, the ratio of town 
population to country population is two to one, that is, the 
agricultural population in England is only (one-third) of 
the total population of the country. Thus town population 
as compared to country population, is in England 24 ta 
12, whilst in India it is 1 to 12 ; or, in other words, so far 
as the ratio of proportion of town population to country 
population is concerned, England is 24 (twenty-four) times- 
better off than India. Again the population of British 
India is, in round numbers, 22 (twenty-two) crores, whilst 
the total imperial taxation in round numbers, is Rs. 95 
(rupees ninety-five) crores, or, in round numbers, Ks. 4-8 
(rupees four and annas eight) per head of population; and 
as the average annual income per head is Rs. 27 (rupeea 
twenty-seven), the percentage of taxation to annual income 
is 4^ to 27, that is, sixteen-and'a-half per cent. The 
population of the United Kingdom is, in round numbers,, 
about four crores, whilst the total Imperial taxation is a 
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little more tbao that of India and comes to about Rs. 25 
(rupees twenty-five) per head ; and as the average annual 
income per head is £33, the percentage of taxation to 
income comes to about six per cent. Thus, so far as the 
percentage of taxation to income is concerned, India is 
two-and-a-half times worse ofi than England. Moreover, it 
is a well known fact, the same percentage of tax to income, 
when levied on persons having good incomes, may be easily 
home by them and may not be at all felt by them; when 
levied on persons having poor or small income—may be 
heavily felt—may even become wholly unbearable. In fact, 
this incidence is now well admitted in the case of income 
tax, and it is lor this reason that on levying that tax, 
incomes under a certain amount are wholly exempted, and 
•on incomes above that amount and up to a certain amount 
there is a sliding scale put into operation. I'hus the ratio 
of 16 ^ per cent, of taxation to income, in the case of 
India, though nominally only two and-a-half times higher 
than the ratio in the case of England, is in incidence 
considerably more heavy, and India is therefore in reality 
•considerably worse off than that ratio indicates. Again, 
in the year 1849-50, the population of British India was 
about fifteen crores, whilst the expenditure was about 
twenty-seven crores. In the year 1894-95, the population 
was about twenty-two crores, whilst the expenditure 
was about ninety-five crores. The increase in 
population, therefore, was about fifry per cent, whilst 
the increase in taxation was about three hundred and 
£fty per cent., that is, the growth of expenditure 
was abont seven times the growth of population. 
During the same period, the charges of collf'Ction rose 
from 6 06 to 9 75, that is, more than fifty per cent ; the 
expenditure on Civil aminisfrat’oo rose from 6 to 14'83, 
that is, more than 240 per cent., and the expenditure on 
Army rose from 11 39 to 24*31, that is, more than 213 
per cent. Agnin, the estimated debt of British India for 
the year 1895, is £ 127 (one hundred and twenty-seven 
million pounds), whilst that of Great Britain is £660 (six 
liundred and sixty million pounds). Thus, the Indian 
debt is about one-fifth of the British debt, whilst the 
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<sapacUy of India for repayment of debt, as jatiged by the 
ayerage annual income per head of population, is only 
one nineteenth! Again, the debt of Great Britain in the 
year 1875 was £ 780 (seven hundred and eighty million 
pounds); of India £ 130 (one hundred and thirty million 
pounds). Thus, from the year 1875 to the year 1895, 
the British debt is reduced by £ 120 (one hundred and 
twenty million pounds); whilst that of India, only by 
£3 (three million pounds). Again, the rate of interest on 
public loan in England, in the year 1875, was (three 
and one-fourth) per cent. ; in India, 4 (four per cent), 
and there is still a corresponding difference in favour of 
England and against India. Again. Great Britain annually 
pays, by way of interest 128. 9d, (twelve shillings and 
nine pence) per head ; and as the average annual income 
per head is £ 33 in England, the proportion of interest to 
income is nearly two per cent. India annually pays, by 
way of interest, annas three and pies nine per head ; and 
as the average annual income per head is Rs. 27 in India, 
the proportion of interest to income is nearly one per 
cent. Thus, a British subject, who so far as his average 
income is concerned, is nineteen times better off than a 
British Indian subject, has to pay by way of interest on 
national debt, only two per cent, out of his average 
income ; whilst an Indian subject, who, so far as his 
average income is concerned, is nineteen times worse off 
than a British subject, has to pay one per cent., that is, in 
this respect also, is nine times worse off than British 
subject. Again, the Imperial expenditure of the United 
Kingdom has risen from 81 (eighty-one million pounds in 
the year 1881 to 94 (ninety-four millions in the year 1895. 
This addition is caused, for the most part, by an increase 
of the Naval and Military expenditure from 25 (twenty-five) 
to 38 (thirty-eight millions), an exceptional and temporary 
measure. The charges of the national debt have decreased 
from 28 (twenty-eight) to 25 (twenty-five millions), and 
the debt itself from 770 (seven hundred and seventy) to 
660 (six hundred and sixty millons). The imperial 
expenditure of India has risen from 71 (seventy-one crorea 
in the year 1894. The charges on the national debt have, 
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contrary to wbat has happened in England, instead of 
decreasing, risen from Rs. 486 (four crores and eighty-five 
lakhs of rupees) in the year 1881 to Rs. 512 (five crorea 
and twelve lakhs) in the year 1894, and the debt itself has 
increased from the year 1884, to the year 1894 as follows, 
that is, permanent debt in India from Rs. 93 (ninety-three 
crores) and odd to Rs. 104 (one hundred and four crores 
and odd), and permanent debt in England from 69,271,088^ 
(sixty-nine millions and odd) Rs. 114, 005,826 (one- 
hundred and fourteen millions and odd). Again the total 
land, according to the survey of India, is 539,848,840 (five- 
hundred and thirty-nine and odd) acres. Of this, laud actu¬ 
ally cropped is 196,600,688; current fallows, thirty millions 
and odd; available for cultivation, 99 (ninety-nine millions 
and odd); not available for cultivation, 113 (one hundred and 
thirteen millions and odd). Forests, 62 (sixty-two millions). 
The average incident of Government Revenue per 
cultivated acre is one rupee three annas and two and two 
fifths pies. The population of British India is 22 [twenty- 
two crores]. The average acreage under food-crops is 
18*60 [eighteen crores and odd]. The average of food- 
crops per acre [both irrigated and unirrigated is 0 31 ton 
or 694 (six hundred and ninety-four pounds.). I’he total- 
of food-crops is 576 (five crores and seventy-six lakhs tons)^ 
The average consumption of foodgrains per head of the 
population per annum is 585 lbs. (five hundred and eighty- 
five pounds), or per day 1*60 lbs. (one pound and hixt- 
tenths pounds). The total consumption is 5*77 (five crores 
and seventy-seven lakhs tons), it is clear, from the above 
facts and figures, that India is a very poor country ; that it 
is an agricultural country with but few manufactures, that 
Indians are a poor nation, living from hand to mouth— 
indeed, some of them actually starving and many of them 
having barely one meal a day ! that taxation is very heavy 
that charges for collection ^nd the cost of administration, 
both Civil and Military, have increased far beyond the 
capacity of meeting them; that, notwithstanding the heavy 
taxation, the national debt—specially the gold debt aad< 
the charges to meet such debt— are steadily increasing. 
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BRITISH OPINIONS ON THE POVERTY OF INDIA 

That the Indians are a poor people, that they are 
overtaxed, that the Civil and Military expenditure of 
India is excessive, that the drain from India is of a ruinous 
character, that both justice and self-interest demand 
of our rulers that native labour should be more and< 
more substituted for foreign labour and that all unproductive 
expenditure should be stopped, the following extracts from 
the speeches and writings of English Statesmen themselves 
make abundantly clear: 

Mr. Bright in the House of Commons, 14th Jure, 

1858 

The cultivators of the soli, the great body of the population of 
India, are In a condition ot great impoverishment, of great- 
dejection, and of great suffering. 

Lord Lawrence, in 1864:— 

The mass of the people enjoy only a scant subsistence. ' 

Lord Lawrence, before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, in 1873 : 

The mass of the people of India are so miserably poor that 
they have barely the means of subsistence. 

Major Baring, Finance Minister of India, in his 
Budget Speech, 1882, after stating that the average 
income per annum per head of population in India is 
Ks. 27, says: 

It is sufficiently accurate to justify the conclusion that the^ 
taZ'paying community is exceedingly poor. 

Mr. Gladstone, in the House of Commons, 10th 
May, 1870, said that India was “ too luuch burdened.” 

Mr. Bright, in his speech at the Manchester Town 
Hall, 11th December, 1877 : 

I say that a Government. ..... which has levied taxes till 

It can levy no more.and which has borrowed. 

more than all that it can levy. 

Mr. Gladstone, in the House of Commons, tOth. 
Jane, 1893: 
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The ezpeodltiire of India and eepeclally the Military 
•xpenditure Is alarming. 

Lokd Salisbury : 

India must be bled. 

Lord Salisbury, Secretary of State for India, 
Minute, 29th April, 1875: 

lai. * * *,! ^here (In India) so much of the revenue Is exported 
without a direct equivalent. 

Bright, in the House of Commons, 24th June, 

1868 


A IN future have India governed, not for a handful 

of Englishmen,. ® 

Sir GtEORGE Wingate, in ‘‘ A few words on our 
’Financial Relations with India,*’ 1869 - 

T^ey [taxes not spent in India] constitute. ... an absolute 
088 and extinction of the whole amount withdrawn from the 
taxed country. 

Mr, Fawcett, in the House of Commons, 5th May, 
1868: ^ 


, Lord Metcalfe had well said that the bane of our system was 
mat the advantages were reaped by ohe class and the work was 
done by another. 

The Duke op Argyll, ia the House of Lords. 11th 
March, 1869; 


I must s.y that we have not ialfilled our duty or the 
promises and eugagemenU which we have made. 

Sir George Wingate, io " A few words on onr 
Financial Relations with India,” 18.59: 

“ Such is the nature of the tribute we have so loog exacted 
from India. • • . • . .From this explanation some faint coneeptloo 

“"*•>'“8 'ffee*. of ‘he tribute upon 
India. The Indian tribute, whether weighed In the scales of 
.justice, or viewed in the light ot our own interest, will be found to 
be at variance with humanity, with common sense.** 

Lord Hartington, SecreUry of State for India, in 
the House of Commons, 23rd August, 1883 : 

..K The aoveruinent of India cannot afford to spend more than 

•they do on the administration of the country and it the country is 
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to t>e better governed, that can only be done by the employment of 
the best and most intelligent oi the natives In the service. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, Secretary of State for 
India, in a letter to the Treasury, 1886 : 

The position of India in relation to taxation and the sources ~ 

of public revenue is very peculiar.from the character of 

the Government which is in the hands of foreigners who hold all 
the principal administrative offices and form so large a part of the 
Army. The impatience of the new "taxation which will have to bo 
borne'wholly as a consequence of the foreign rule Imposed on the 
country, and virtually to meet additions to charges arising outside 
of the country, would constitute a political danger the real magni¬ 
tude of which, it is to he feared, is not at all appreciated by persons 
who have no knowledge of or concern in the Government of India, 
but which those responsible for that Government have regarded 
as of the most serious order. 

FINANCIAL RESULT OF BRITISH ADMINISTRATION 

The table, recently prepared by Mr. W. Martin Wood, 
formerly Editor of the Times of India, whose knowledge of 
Indian finance and economics is surpassed by few, and who 
in his retirement still takes a deep and abiding interest in 
Indian affairs, gives the financial condition of the country 
at a glance. 

Again, in the words of another Englishman, money is 
leaving the country without commercial equivalent ” to 
the tune of £25,000,000 [twenty-five millions pounds] 
yearly, or if you take the present fall of the rupee 
into '^consideration, then to the tune of forty millions 
of pounds yearly. In short, it is as clear as possible 
that the ability of the country to bear any fresh 
taxtation is exhausted, and any farther burden on 
the taxpayers would simply break their back—a 
dangerous consequence to be avoided at all hazard. Yet it 
is stated that Indians should remain silent, forsooth because 
it will be an act of disloyalty to discuss, aye, even to 
discuss in a loyal and constitutional manner with the beat 
of motives, honourable in themselves and calculated to 
ensure the safety of the country and the maintenance of the 
British Rule in India, moderate measures o£ reform. It is 
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true that English Eule in India has done much for India^ 
but much more yet remains to be done, and it is a matter 
of extreme surprise as well as of deep regret that the sort 
of supercilious objection above referred to comes from 
people who, to say the least of it, ought to know better. With 
the above facts and figures, and it is certainly not an 
overdrawn picture glaring in their faces, all true lovers of 
their country, and all its inhabitants, and all its rulers, 
possessing the most ordinary common sense, if they have 
even a spark of humanity left in them, ought to bestir 
themselves, add leaving aside all differences arising from 
difterence of race or creed and forgetting even just 
resentment, if there is any, join with their fellow- 
countrymen in the movement—sober and temperate as it is 
—expressly organised for the amelioration of the country, 
of their countrymen, themselves included. The objectionists 
should remember that even the most honest and the best 
regulated administration has constant need of proper 
criticism even at the best of times. For all Governments 
are, in their nature, monopolists, and as such have 
constantly to be watched and warned. In India moreover, 
on account of its foreign character, it is excessively 
bureaucratic, more than other Governments in the world 
are, and hence the greater necessity for constant watchful 
criticism on the part of the people. The Government of 
India, moreover, consisting as it does of capable and well- 
meaning gentlemen, is, from the nature of its position and 
constitution, between two conflicting interests, the interests 
of England and the interests of India, and it is the sacred 
duty of all loyal Indian subjects to strengthen the hands of 
the Government of India in its laudable efforts to obtain 
financial justice for India by moral support of the united 
Indian nation; and judged from this point of view, keeping 
aloof from the Congress movement is not only undesirable 
but may even merit censure. 

MUSSULMANS AND ENGLISH EDUCATION 

If the short sketch above given of the financial 
result of the British administration in India for one 
century only be correct, we are necessarily forced to ask 
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if these be the results in the green leaf, what will they 
Qdo in the dry wood ?And yet Indian Mussulmans still 
•hold aloof, alike from western education and from those 
apolitical movements among our countrymen to which 
Western education has given rise and, when appealed to, 
they talk of difficulties in their way and ask for special 
encouragement and special facilities and special privileges. 

Special encouragement to any class,'* said the Education 
Commission, Is in itseli an evil, and it will be a sore reproach 
to the Mussulmans If the pride they have shown in other matters 
does not stir them up to a course of honourable activity; to a 
determination that whatever their backwardness In the past, they 
will not suffer themselves to be outstrippedJn the future; to a 
conviction that self-help and self-sacrifice are at once nobler 
principles of conduct and surer paths to worldly success than 
sectarian reserve or the hope of exceptional Indulgence,'* 

Indeed, it will be a happy day for India when the 
disproportion between the Mahomedans who ought to he at 
school, and those who are actually at school, is reduced to 
the lowest possible minimum, and the Indian Mussulmans, 
as a body, make it a point to educate their children and 
actively co-operate in all the public movements in the 
country generally and especially, ‘‘ our good Congress, 


the germ of future federated Parliament..with 

hearts honest, true and unselfish ”.- , and 


participate in our great bloodless battle for justice and 
freedom and specially makes a beginning now when all 
minor sources of anxiety are overshadowed by the cloud 
now impending over our beloved land in which we too 
plainly discern the gloomy spectre of famine frowning 
down upon .... a teeming, frugal and ceaselessly 
industrious population and join in asking a redress at the 
hands of government and in expressing disapproval of 
the mistaken system, whereby the entire resources of 
229 millions of people are placed at the disposal of able 
and well-meaning men who are nevertheless foreigners, 
who cannot in the nature of things sufficiently and 
adequately appreciate the wants, the necessities, the real 
condition of the people over whom they rule, and are 
natuarlly, though unconsciously, drifting to the conclusion 
%at India is to be ruled for the glory of Great Britain and 
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not for the good of her own people. That this system is » 
mistaken one and that a strong financial check is necessary 
is now admitted by eminent Englishmen themselves. 

LORD WELBY AND SIR AUCKLAND COLVIN ON INDIAN 
FINANCIAL CHECK 

Lord Welby, President of the Royal Commission nosr 
Bitting, says :— 

Sir David Barbonr made a criticism, which I think all officers 
connected with Financial departments must allow as a criticism 
ot general application, namely, that sufficient attention is not given 
by the departments in India to the financial question. They hardly 
appreciate the gravity of it, and do not forecast what the financial 
effect ot the measures on which they are bent may be. That, of 
course, is a defect common to all Governments. The heads of 
different departments very seldom take a general view of the effect 
of their administration. They are anxious to carry out measures 
which they think are important. 

Sir David Barbour says :— 

I certainly think something is very desirable, that which would 
ensure greater attention being paid to financial consideration in 
connection with the Government of India. , . I think It would be 

better for India, better all round. If more attention were given ta 
the financial question, and if we went more slowly in periods of 
great apparent financial prosperity. 

Sir Auckland Colvin agrees with Sir David Barbour 
in the opinion.Lord Welby further says :— 

The point of Sir David Barbour’s criticism, I think might be 
put thus: that in a country like India, where deficits are more 
dangerous than they would be here, where new taxation is more 
difficult than It would be here, the Government, as a whole, does 
not give sufficient attention to what may be the financial results 
of measures which it adopts. 

Whereupon Sir Auckland Colvin remarks ;— 

I agree entirely to that, that In a country where the tax¬ 
payer is an alien, and is not able to make his voice directly heard, 
the need of giving close attention to economy in administration Is 
greater than it would otherwise be. 

From these remarks, coming as they do from such 
high authorities, this Congress will be perfectly justified in 
coming to the conclusion that ** the discussion upon the^ 
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Budget) both iu India and in Parliament, needs to be 
converted from a force into a reality/^ and that all thinking 
and reasonable men will be justified in expecting all 
the races inhabiting British India to join the Congress and 
co'operate with it in the cause of their country and of 
themselves. Indeed, I hav^ a presentiment, that in the 
very near future ray co-religionists will not only join the 
Congress movement, but take activH part in moulding it,, 
and will deem it the highest price of their civic life to be 
permitted to preside at its sittings. 

FAMINE AND POVERTY 

I now come to the most absorbing topic of the hour* 
After a lapse of twenty years, famine has again overtaken 
a greater part of the country. The insufficiency of rainfall 
in Behar, in the North-West Provinces, in the Punjab, 
in parts of Central India, in many districts of Bonibay and 
Madras and in Mysore, has already led to distress among^ 
those classes who habitually live from hand to mouth. The 
cultivators, whose impoverished condition is well known,, 
are the greatest sufferers. Next come the class of small 
artisans and weavers, and then the day-labourers who 
barely eke out an anna per day as wages. The prices of 
food-grains in every one of the afflicted tracts went up 
high, in some cases 50 and 100 per cent. This occurrence 
was most unusual. It has seldom happened that at tho 
very beginning of the season of scarcity, prices of wheat,, 
rice, bajri, and the jowari have gone up so high as haa 
been the case at present. That such a condition of affairs 
should have created a panic and led even to looting and 
rioting as in Sholapur, in Nagpur, and elsewhere is not 
unintelligible. The people seem to have been frightened 
at the insufficiency of food-grain. They naturally thought 
that if a limited stock of grain, at the very commencement 
of the scarcity, should raise prices so high, what might 
happen when the season advances and the stocks are 
exhausted ? No doubt, the first impulse was to curse the 
Bania grain-dealer and lay on his head all their woes. But 
as the panic subsided, and as it became known that Govern¬ 
ment would spare no efforts to relieve the distressed, while* 
%0 
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the long arm of charity may be expected to loyally assist 
the efforts of the State, prices went dovtrn a little. This 
may be taken as the situation at present. The weekly 
official reports show that upwards of two lakhs of 
persons in various parts of the country are already 
employed on relief work, and that as week after week 
advances, the number will swell till at last it may reach a 
maximum in April and May, the number of which it is 
impossible to forecast at present. Kvery presidential and 
provincial Government has been straining its nerve to 
do its level best to cope with the distress which really 
bespeaks well of the humanity of our Government. British 
civilisation could not tolerate famine. And the Head of 
the State has already declared from his place in the 
Council Chamber that his Government will endeavour to 
save life at all cost and all hazard. Let us all devoutly 
hope that it may be so able to achieve its noble intention 
without indulging in hope or prospect not founded on the 
realities or circumstances prevailing in the country. To 
entertain sanguine prospects which may not only be not 
realised but which may end in heavy mortality, otherwise 
preventible, would be grievous. For, when we recall to 
mind the disastrous mortality which took place in 1877-78, 
when, according to official accounts, over 50 lakhs of human 
beings perished, we cannot but contemplate with the 
gravest apprehension what may befall unhappy India at 
this dismal juncture, should the efforts and energy of the 
State, with all the ample resources and most perfect 
organisation at Us command, be found to be not so 
satisfactory as the people have been led to expect. I do 
not mean to say that these efforts and energies will be 
wanting. But it is not unlikely that, here and there, 
owing to more sanguine estimates of food and fodder and 
other optimistic views, the same care and attention may 
not be paid. You may have on paper the most perfect 
Famine Code; but unless those entrusted with its work, 
from the highest to the lowest, do not fall short in carrying 
out its provisions by a variety of causes, it is not unlikely 
that mortality, otherwise preventible, may ensue. It is, 
therefore, the duty of every citizen and public body to 
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^heartily second the efforts of our benign rulers in saving 
life. The Press, too, is doing an invaluable service in 
placing before the public from day to day all intelligence 
regarding the famished in various parts of the country. It 
is discharging a noble duty worthy of its sacred functions, 
and we cannot but express our gratitude to it for its 
enterprise which enables us to give such wide publicity to 
all intelligence in connexion with the famine. Its argus 
eyes can detect neglect, indifference of mismanagement 
anywhere, and enable the authorities concerned to set 
matters right at once. The primary and essential function 
is to see that relief is given in lime, that it is not allowed 
to be too late when it may become impossible to 
save lives. 

GOVERNMENT AND FAMINE 

That the Government, as the Hon’ble Mr. Woodburn 
observed the other day, is in a better position to-day to 
cope, and cope effectively, with famine, than it was 20 
years ago, is no doubt perfectly true. We have had two 
crores of irrigation works and seven crores of protective 
railways constructed since 1880 out of the Famine Fund. 
Facilities of communication have been vastly increased ; 
many a tract of the country has been brought within the 
radius of our railways, both trunk and branch. All these 
are assuring elements in connection with the present famine 
which were wanting in 1877-78. But, while admitting 
these facts, we should not forget that despite branch or 
feeder railways, despite increased communications, despite 
other facilities of transit, if there be no sufficient food-stock 
in the country to move from the locality, where it may be a 
surplusage to one where it may be most wanted, then these 
appliances and resources are unhappily of no avail. 

THE STOCK OF GRAIN IN INDIA 

Thus the most pressing question of the hour is not 
irrigation or railways, but the stock of food in the country. 
For your own province, I was rejoiced to see the other day 
from the note issued by your public-spirited and energetic 
Lieutenant-Governor, that though there was an insufficiency 
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of rice, tbe Burplns of the Burma crops, plus importations* 
from Singapur and Saigon, might be able to supply it. 
The Upper Provinces, under the able administratorship of 
the equally energetic Sir Antony Macdonnell, are a wheat- 
consuming country. T'hough wheat has been less exported' 
from those provinces last year for purposes of exports, it 
is not impossible that there may yet he a deficiency, and 
if that is feo, wheat may be imported from Persia, and 
Bussia, and even America though at a dear rate. Thus 
the wants of that populous, but very poor, province might 
be fairly supplied. It is needless for me to inform you- 
that the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh have a population 
numbering 4% crores. But it is so poor on tbe whole that 
according to the weekly reports the largest number of 
persons gi atuitomly relieved are to be found in that 
province, and it also has the largest number of persons 
employed on relief works. But as regards the food-supply 
of the Central Provinces, Bombay, and Madras, I have 
not yet noticed full and detailed official estimates being 
placed before the public, and if that is so, 1 hope it will 
soon be done; for you will agree that an approximate 
knowledge of the stock vastly helps private enterprise 
and private charity between them to import grain and pour 
it into those localities where it is most needed. 

STATISTICS OF THE FOOD-STOCK 

But this question of the stock of grain shows clearly 
that India lives from hand to mouth. A leading weekly 
journal in Bombay, the Champion^ gave statistics a few 
weeks ago, based on the figures of the outturn of food per 
acre as given by the Famine Commissioners, shewing that 
with a population of 22 crores in British India, the 
total quantity of food required, at the rate of lbs. per 
day per head, was 5*80 crores of tons, while the actual 
outturn of food-crops could not be estimated at more than 
6*76 crore tons, taking 18*60 crore acres as the whole area 
cultivated for these, and computing the outturn at 3*1 ton 
or 694 lbs. per acre. These statistics would lead us to 
infer that the outturn of food just sufficed for the 
population. But there is an average export of 25 lakhs of 
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'tons beyond the sea. If, then, exports were taken into 
account, the quantity actually retained for home 
consumption would be pro tanto diminished, that is to say, 
while the food required was 5*80 crore tons, the quantity 
available was only 5’51. This would signify a deficiency 
of 29 lakhs of tons which would mean insufficiency of 
grain for a crore of the population. If these statistics are 
wholly or even approximately correct and we have no 
reason for thinking they are not as they are founded on 
official figures, you may imagine, how perilous is the 
•situation. The late Sir James Caird observed that Indi^ 
had no food-stock surplus to last even for ten days. 
Since he made that statement, which has never been 
contradicted, population has vastly increased, while the 
area annually cultivated for food-crops is barely enough. 
A further comparison shows that the area sown for non- 
food crops is relatively larger, as may be seen from the 
following table :— 


Total food-crops 
Total non-food crops 


In crores of acres. 
1880-81. 1894-96, 

t -*- 

16*62 18*62 

215 3*90 


Percentage of 
Increase. 


12 

81 


Thus, while the acreage of food-crops has only 
increased 12 per cent, in fifteen years, the acreage of non¬ 
food crops has increased 81 per cent., or almost doubled. 
Though it is a matter of satisfaction to know that the 
area for merchantable crops has increased almost double, 
that the area for food-crops should not show the same 
growth is a matter not only for regret but for deep 
reflection by every one interested in the better welfare of 
the country, so far as the annual food-supplies are coucerned. 

LAND REVENUE IN CASH INSTEAD OF IN KtND 


To us, again, it is a fuither matter of regret that th© 
substitution of the system of paying the land revenue ia 
cash for that in kind, is having its pernicious effect on our 
ryot. Whatever may be the merits of the cash system, it 
is to be feared, it is not exactly suited to the cultivatora 
of the country. The kind system previously in vogue waia 
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antomatic in its incidence, and so far was most conducive' 
to the happiness of the ryot. Whatever the condition of 
the crops, he had enough food-grain to last him for 
domestic consumption. If the crop was l6 annas, he paid' 
in proportion to the State in kind. If it was 8 annas, the 
proportion to be paid to the State would diminish. Thus, 
the State dues fluctuated according to the condition of the 
crops, while the factor of food for annual domestic consump¬ 
tion remained constant. This system, in a great measure^ 
tended to alleviate distress at the very outset of the 
scarcity. The cash system is wanting in this element and 
so far is defective. 

THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM 

This leads me to rivet your attention on the great 
danger looming in the near future in connection with our 
agrarian problem. It is, I admit, a gigantic problem and 
has been staring our rulers in the face for many a year 
past. Now and again palliatives have been applied by 
means of legislation. But palliative measures, you will 
admit, are after all no permanent solution of the problem. 
A broad, comprehensive, and practical solution is impera¬ 
tive, and it will require the highest experience and 
statesmanship to devise a remedy which may cure the 
disease, which is growing year by year and deepening in 
its intensity. I entreat you all to reflect on this grave 
situation, for, to my mind, the greatest danger to our 
country, in the near future, is what may arise from 
agrarian agitation. There is nothing like the rebellion of 
the belly. Government has been for years most unwisely 
spending millions against the so-called external danger. 
The expenditure is said to be an insurance against 
invasions, and yet we have a terrible invasion arising from 
hunger within the country itself, while there is no serious 
effort yet made to huild an insurance against such internal 
danger. This must he, to all of us, a matter of the 
deepest regret. Let it be our endeavour, to the best of 
our power and ability, to assist the Government in its 
arduous task by suggesting suitable remedies. Two years 
ago. Sir Antony Macdonnell, as the Home Secretary of the* 
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GoveromeDt of India, informed the public from his place 
in the Supreme Legislative Council, that Government had 
on the anvil such a broad and comprehensive solution of 
the agrarian difficulty. Let us hope that, as soon as the 
hands of the Government are free from famine, it may 
devote all its ability and energy on this important topic. 
Let it be the good fortune of our present Viceroy, the 
liberal and sympathetic Earl of Elgin, to inaugurate such a 
practical agricultural reform as may restore agricultural 
prosperity to India and extricate her ryots from their 
present impoverished and distressed situation and earn for 
his lordship a deep and lasting gratitude. 

GROWING CIVIL AND MILITARY EXPENDITURE 

The next subject of importance is that of the growing 
expenditure of the Administration, both in its Civil and 
Military branch. 

The famine has conclusively demonstrated, beyond all 
other facts and all other statistics, the existence of the 
poverty of India, to which our patriotic Grand Old Man, 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, has been persistently drawing the 
serious attention of our rulers. That one main source of 
that poverty is the annual drain of millions of the national 
wealth, is now admitted everywhere. None can deny the 
fact, however plausibly it may be explained away. When 
we come to analyse the cause of that drain, we are con¬ 
fronted with the enormous expenditure incurred in England 
on Civil and Military pensions, India Office Establishments, 
and what are generally called. Home Charges. More or 
less, they are undoubtedly the outcome of the costly 
foreign agency in the administration—a subject on which 
the Congress has continued to express its emphatic opinion 
from time to time during the twelve years of its existence. 
I do not propose to enter here into the detail of this 
grave economic phenomenon. But to us it is a matter of 
some satisfaction to know that, in respect to the costlinesa 
of the administration, there is now sitting a Royal 
Commission to investigate the whole subject, a Commission 
which is the direct fruit of the agitation by this Congress, 
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And by oooe more than Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and 
Sir William Wedderburn. None can deny that, bat for their 
atrenuous exertiona in Parlimeot to have this Hommission 
appointed, India tO'day ^oiild have been still without any 
inquiry. The last one was in 1874. But the Fawcett 
Committee, as it was called, concluded its sittings without 
a report. 

ROYAL COMMISSION AND APPORTIONMENT OF HOME 
CHARGES 

This Commission, however, has had now thirty sittings 
and has already recorded the evidence of expert officials, 
both in active employ and in retirement Among the latter 
are two distinguished ex-Finance Ministers, Sir David 
Barbour and Sir Auckland Colvin, and Captain Hext. It 
is a gratification to see from their evidence that they have 
made out a strong case for greater control over the 
expenditure of the Government of India, specially Military 
and Naval; the two ex*Finance Ministers are of opinion 
that, with a j?ro-Military viceroy, the chances of bis 
dominating bis whole Council and incurring any amount of 
Military expenditure of an irresponsible character, in league 
with the Military element in the Executive Council, are 
many, which can be hardly said to be conducive to the 
iiiterests of the already overburdened taxpayers. 'Fhese 
retired officials have also given their opinion that the limits 
of taxation have been already strained, and pointed out 
the danger of further taxation. Sir David Barbour, again, 
has admitted that Parliamentary control over all 
expenditure, as wisely suggested by Sir William 
Wedderburn, is expedient. He will not, however, give his 
unqualified concurrence to the scheme which requires 
modification. So far it may be observed, that the 
ovidence is satisfactory and in the very direction the 
Congress has for years been pointing out. Again, it must 
be said that the evidence of Sir Edwin Collen has 
completely established the contention of the Congress 
regarding the appalling growth of Military expenditure, 
even after making allowances for necessary and unavoidable 
increases. Mr. Stephen Jacob, too, whose evidence was 
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'exhaustive, has made out a case as to the unfair character 
of expenditure which the Home Office foists on India. 
You are aware that the Congress, as well as the 
Oovernment of India, are at one on the question of the 
apportionment of Home Charges. And Mr. Jacob’s 
evidence is therefore eminently satisfactory in this respect. 
Let U8, Gentlemen, do all in our power to further 
strengthen the hands of our Indian Government by once 
more placing on record our opinion regarding the financial 
injustice from which India has been suffering for many 
years past. If the Hoyal Commission does nothing else 
but recommend a fair apportionment of the charges to be 
borne by India and England respectively, it will have 
rendered the greatest service to this country and justified 
its appointment. Lastly, it is a pleasure to notice that, 
thanks to the persistent efforts of the representatives on 
behalf of India—Sir W. Wedderburn and Messrs. Dadabhai 
Naoroji and Caine—the Commission has at last allowed 
reporters to attend its sittings. Publicity adds to the value 
of public enquiry. The Congress owes a deep debt of grati¬ 
tude to these gentlemen for their disinterested exertions 
throughout in this matter. Let me add here that my 
indefatigable friend, Mr. D. E. Wacha, has been elected 
by the Bombay presidency Association to proceed to 
England and to give his evidence before the Royal 
Commission, and I have no doubt whatever that, zealous 
and hard-working as he has been throughout his life in 
the cause of our country and a master as he is of the facts 
and figures regarding Indian finance, his evidence will be 
of very great use to us and assist the Commission in coming 
to the right conclusion. 

DIVIDING THE COUNCIL ON THE INDIAN BUDGET 

I will now proceed to another important topic on which 
not only the Congress has expressed its own views but 
every Provincial Conference in the country has done the 
same. I mean the reform, which is absolutely necessary 
and expedient, in connection with the discussion of 
Imperial and Provincial Budgets, Though we M 
appreciate the privilege conferred on the expanded 
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Legislative Councils to discuss the Budget, there is no 
power to move ameDdments and vote on it. So far all life 
is taken out of these Budget debates. And for all 
practical purposes the discussion is purely academic. 
Though this is the fourth year of the expanded Councils, 
the most pungent criticism on the Budget in the Imperial 
Council makes no difference whatever and has no practical 
effect. Though the representatives of the public give 
voice to public opinion in the Council Chamber, their 
utterances go unheeded. This is not a satisfactory state 
of matters. If Budgets are to be popular, and if the people 
and the Press are to influence these for good, it is essential 
that the Budgets should be voted upon. Otherwise, Budget 
discussions will remain the farces that they are, and it is 
to be earnestly hoped that our rulers will see their way to 
instituting an early reform in this matter. The fear that 
the Government may be over-ridden is groundless. There 
is not a Council in the Empire in which the official element 
does not preponderate, and it is absurd to expect that 
Government could at all be swamped. It is a curious 
anomaly that, though in Local Self-Government the 
representatives of the people can discuss their Civil 
finances, and divide on them, they cannot do so on the 
larger subject of the finances of the Province and the whole 
Empire, I repeat; therefore, the hope I have already 
expressed that the Government will, at an early date, see 
the reasonableness, aye, the justice; of our demand and 
grant us the same as conducive to the greater welfare and 
contentment of the people. 

TRIBUTE TO THE DEAD 

Since our last sitting at Poona, the cruel hand of 
death has deprived us of several of our most energetic 
workers, friends and sympathiseis. Foremost among them 
stands the name of the late Mr. Mano Mohun Ghose, an 
enthusiastic and steady worker from the early years of this 
movement. His great abilities and rare legal acumen, his 
special study of Indian questions, especially the urgent 
need of the separation of judicial from executive functions, 
his untiring zeal and moderation, his great powers and 
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readiness in debate and widespread influence combined to 
make him best fitted to espouse his country's cause. His 
sudden and untimely removal from our midst leaves a blank 
which it will be hard to fill, but his services to the 
Congress will keep his memory always green in the annals 
of this movement. In the death of Kao Bahadur H. H 
Dhruva of Gujarat a scholar of European reputation, who 
represented H. H. the Gaekwar at the Norway and Sweden 
Oriental Congress, our movement loses another worker, 
whose zeal and enthusiasm for the Congress knew no 
bounds; he went from village to village pleading the 
Congress cause, and spared neither time nor money in its 
advocacy. He was a District Judge on our side of the 
country, but as soon as he was treed from the trammels of 
office the first thing he did was to attend the Karachi 
Provincial Conference in the scorching heat of May last, 
and died within a fortnight of his return from that place. 
Western India, especially Gujarat, will long mourn his 
loss. By the death of Mr. C. Narayanaswami Naidu, of 
Nagpore, the Congress has lost another staunch supporter, 
to whose enthusiasm the entire success which attended the 
Nagpore Congress was due. 

DIAMOND JUBILEE OF QUEEN VICTORIA 

You are all aware that the reign of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen Empress of India has recently 
exceeded in duration that of any of Her Most Excellent 
Majesty’s predecessors, (cheers) and that this auspicious 
event is to be celebrated in or about June next. Whatever 
may be the differences between the different races 
inhabiting this vast country on political or other grounds, 
the whole of India is unanimous in the opinion that Her 
Majesty has throughout her reign been ever anxious for the 
welfare of all her Indian subjects and has ever treated 
them with the eame kindness and with the solicitude with 
which she has treated all her other subjects. To Her 
Majesty, all her subjects are equal without any distinction 
of caste, creed, race or colour. She is the ever affectionate 
mother of all her subjects, and all her subjects, whether 
near her or far away from her, are to her, her childreiK. 
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{Cheers,) Whatever might be the political views of Her 
Majesty's Mioisters for the time being, whoever might 
be in authority under Her Majesty in India, Her Majesty 
has throughout thrown the great weight of her high 
authority in favour of equal treatment of all her subjects 
alike. You are all aware of the great Proclamation from 
Her Majesty to the people of the country, and which 
Proclamation is rightly regarded by the people of this 
country as their great Charter and cherished accordingly. 
You are all aware that Her Majesty issued the said 
Proclamation unasked, and thus did an act of a signal, 
illustrious, very rare and unrivalled magnanimity, an act 
fraught with seeds of deep and abiding value. I’hat she, 
the august Sovereign of an Empire, over which the sun 
never sets; that she, the constitutional ruler of a country 
that leads the advanced guard in the march of liberty and 
of civilization, should deign to look over and care for us, 
who have fallen back among stragglers in the rear, is in 
itself a proof of her high generosity. It is not for ns, and 
in this place, to pass in review the important incidents of 
her long, glorious and illustrious reign. Suffice it to say 
that the Victorian era will bo ever remembered throughout 
the British Empire with deep feelings of pride and pleasure 
and in the rest of the world with those of wonder and 
admiration. Let, therefore, this Congress of delegates 
from all parts of India humbly offer its dutiful and loyal 
congratulations to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen- 
Empress on her memorable beneficent and glorious reign, 
exceeding in length of time the reign of any of her 
predecessors, and heartily wish her many more and happy 
years of rule over the Great British Empire. Let us all 
fervently pray that benign and merciful Providence may 
shower over her its choicest blessings, and guider her in 
future, as it has guided her in the past, in the path of duty 
and of righteousness, and that she may be enabled to complete 
her glorious work in India by bestowing on her grateful 
Indian subjects the same rights and privileges as are 
enjoyed by her British subjects, by removing all disabilities 
which still cling to us, notwithstanding Her Royal 
Mandate to the country. By conferring on us the boon 
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we ask for in fulfilment of her own gracious Proclamation, 
Her Majesty will not only command the prayers of 
her Indian subjects, but also secure the sympathies of 
the whole civilized world. Her sagacious clemency will 
ever live in the hearts of her Indian subjects and will, 
indeed, assure the prosperity, as well as the continued and 
devoted loyalty of India. The English nation is well known 
for its manliness, and manliness is associated with love of 
justice, generosity and intellect. It is the force of 
character, as also the force of circumstances, that have 
given Englishmen their present power. In fact, they are 
masterful men, and we trust they will, therefore, join 
with us in our prayers to our and their Sovereign on this 
auspicious occasion, and thus assist in inaugurating a 
truly liberal measure of reform, and thereby earn credit 
and achieve a reputation of which all manly hearts ought 
to be proud. 

It now remains for me to say that in the discussion 
of the several important matters that will be placed 
before you for consideration, you will show the 
same moderation, both of language and thought, as you 
have hitherto displayed. May merciful Providence guide 
us all, both you and myself, in the discharge of our 
duties on this important occasion, and may our deliberations 
contribute to the benefit of all concerned. {Loud and 
prolonged cheering.) 
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DIAMOND JUBILEE OF QUEEN VICTORIA 

G entlemen,—I thank you heartily for electing me to 
preside over this great national assembly. We meet 
at the close of a year that will be memorable in the history 
of the British Empire. We have witnessed and we have 
taken part in the celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of the 
reign of Empress. We rejoce with our fellow-subjects 
of this vast Empire in the prosperity of that reign. We 
exult in our acquistion of political rights during this 
period. We bless Her Majesty for her message in 1858 
of peace and freedom when the occasion invested it with a 
peculiar significance. While Englishmen in India inflamed 
by race animosity and the recollection of the 8epoy 
Mutiny, which ignorance still calls the Indian Mutiny, 
were calling for terrible reprisals, she unasked, forgetting 
and forgiving, issued her gracious proclamation. It was a 
stern reproof ta those who then clamoured for indiscriminate 
vengeance: it continues to-day a standing rebuke 

to those of her European subjects who would deny us 
the right of equal citizenship. She is to us the living 
embodiment of what is good in British Supremacy, and 
we may feel assured that her anxiety in our behalf which 
she manifested in 1858, her kindly regard shown on every 
subsequent occasion, both in times of joy and of affliction, 
will continue unabated for the rest of her life. Throughout 
our land her name is venerated j in almost every 
language the story of her life has been written and sung, 
and in years to come her .name will rightly find a place in 
the memory of our descendants along with those great 
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persons whose yirtaes have placed them ia the ranks of 
Avatars born into this world for the benefit of this our 
‘holy land. 

CHARGE OP SEDITION AGAINST EDUCATED INDIANS 

Forty years of peace and progress seemed to have 
amply justified the wise and generous statesmanship of the 
great Empress, when suddenly this year, we have been 
startled with the cry of sedition directed not against any 
specific individual nor even against a number of persons 
but against a whole class, the product of the liberal policy 
inaugurated nearly half-a-century ago. The charge of 
sedition, faintly heard years ago, against the Congress, a 
charge the absurdity of which has been often exposed, has 
now been revived against the educated Indians by a section 
of the Anglo-Indian Press. We are tauntingly asked to 
study our past history for proof of our degraded condition 
from which the English Government has raised us, and to 
contrast it with the blessings we now enjoy. We do not 
need the invitation. We are acquainted with our 
immediate past; we feel grateful tor the present. But our 
opponents forget we are more concerned with the progress 
of our country in the future than with the benefits we have 
already derived under British Kule. 

BRITISH RULE IN INDIA 

We are well aware of the disordered state of this 
country when it passed, with its insecurity of person and 
property, under British Rule, of the enormous difficulties 
our rulers bad to overcome in introducing orderly 
administration without any help from the then existing 
agencies. We recognise that the association of the 
people in the government of the country, except to a very 
limited extent, was then impossible. We also know that 
British rule cleared the way to progress and furnished ns 
with the one element, English education, which was 
necessary to rouse us from the torpor of ages and bring 
about the religious, social, and political regeneration which 
the country stands so much in need of. We are also 
•aware that with the decline of British supremacy, we shall 
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have anarchy, war and rapine. The Mahomedans will try^ 
to recover their lost supremacy. 'Fhe Hindu races and 
chiefs will fight amongst themselves. The lower castes 
who have come under the vivifying influence of Western 
civilisation are scarcely likely to yield without a struggle to 
the dominion of the higher castes. And we have Hnssia 
and France waiting for their opportunities. The ignorant 
masses may possibly not recognize the gravity of the danger 
attendant on any decline of England's power in the East. 
But it is ridiculous to suggest that those wlio have received' 
the benefit of English education are so shortsighted enough 
not to see and weigh that danger. While, however, full of 
gratitude for what Great Britain has done to India—for its 
Government which secures us from foreign aggression and 
ensures security of person and property—it should not 
be forgotten for a moment that the real link that binds 
us indissolubly to England is the hope, the well founded 
hope and belief, that with England's help we shall, and^ 
under her guidance alone, we can attain national unity 
and national freedom. The educational policy of the 
Government, a policy which combines beneficence with 
statesmanship, justified such hopes in us. Those hopes 
were confirmed by various pledges. Those pledges were 
followed by the creation of institutions by which we were 
admitted to a share in our ordinary Government which 
must surely, though slowly, lead to the full fruition of 
our ambitions. 

INDIAN ASPIRATIONS UNDER ENGLAND’S TRAINING 

Just look for a moment at the training we are 
receiving. From our earliest school-days the great 
English writers have been our classics, Englishmen have 
been our professors in Colleges. English history is taught 
us in our schools. The books we generally read are 
English books, which describe in detail all the forms of 
English life, give us all the English types of character. 
Week after week, English newspapers, journals and maga¬ 
zines pour into India for Indian readers. We, in fact, now 
live the life of the English. Even the English we write 
shows not only their turns of thought but also their forma 
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of feeling and thinkiog. It is impossible under this train¬ 
ing not to be penetrated with English ideas^ not to acquire 
English conceptions of duty, of rights, of brotherhood.. 
The study and practice of the law now pursued with such 
avidity by our people, by familiarising them with reverence 
for authority and with sentiments of resistance to what ia 
not sanctioned by law, have also materially contributed to 
the growth of mental independence. 

SELF-GOVERNMKNT FOR INDIA 

Imbued with these ideas and principles, we naturally 
desire to acquire the full rights and to share the responsi¬ 
bilities of British citizenship. We have learnt that in the 
acquisition of those rights and in the recognition of the 
principles on which they are based, lie the remedy for the 
evils affecting our country, evils similar to those from which 
England herself once suffered. We know that in Great 
Britain race differences between Norman and Saxon, at 
one period more virulent than those which at any time 
existed between Hindu and Mahomedan, religious intoler-* 
ance which has scarcely been surpassed in India, class 
divisions equalling any in our own country, a degradation, 
political and social, of the masses which may be equalled 
here but could never have been exceeded—all these have 
disappeared in the common struggle for freedom, and in 
the combined effort to retain it when acquired, in which 
each required the help of its antagonist and each waa 
obliged to concede to others the right claimed for itself 
and which, therefore, resulted in the recognition and 
solemn affirmation of principles of Government, which 
obliterated all distinctions of race or religion, caste or class.^ 
Those principles affirmed the equality of all before law and 
Government, the right of Self-Government by the people 
themselves through their representatives, and complete 
freedom of speech and discussion as the very breath of 
national life. It is the hope that one day we may be 
admitted as equal sharers in this great inheritance, that we 
shall have all the civil rights associated with the English 
Government, that we shall be admitted as freely as English¬ 
men themselves to worship in this temple of freedom—it U 
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this hope that keeps ladia and will keep her always 
attached to the British. This hope is sustained by pledges 
solemnly made; and the sentiment of loyalty to the British 
connection created by repeated declarations that we shall be 
gradually allowed the full rights of English citizenship is 
already in full force. Such a pledge was made in 1833 
when Parliament solemnly declared that race or religion or 
colour shall not be a disqualification for holding any 
appointment. This declaration of policy in a time of peace 
has been solemnly affirmed after the Mutiny. Already, 
the pledge has been in part redeemed. We have been 
admiUed, as it were, into the outer precincts of the temple 
of freedom. The Press has been enfranchised. Partially 
elected members sit in our local and legislative councils. 
We can enter the Civil Service through the open door of 
competition. I'hese blessings are no doubt now coupled 
with conditions which unfortunately detract from their 
rule. But these great and healthy principles have 
nurtured and cosolidated a sentiment of affection. All 
that England has to do is to persist resolutely in the line of 
policy she has initiated and thereby deepen that feeling of 
loyalty which makes us proud of our connection with 
England. I myself feel that there is very little reason to 
fear that England will reverse the past. To deny us the 
freedom of the Press, to deny us representative institutions, 
she will have to ignore those very principles for which the 
noblest names in lier history have toiled and bled. She 
cannot close all her educational institutions in the 
country. She cannot persuade us not to read the fiery 
denunciations of every illiberal form of Government, of the 
petty acts of tyranny committed anywhere on the face of 
the earth, which appear in her papers imported into India 
week after week. It is impossible to keep out of India 
eloquent orations on patriotism by men like Mr. Chamberlain 
—a Cabinet Minister holding up to admiration the memory 
of patriots like Wallace, whose head was stuck up on the 
traitors's gate of the City of London, of Bruce guilty of foul 
murder in a Church, of Emmet and other Irish leaders 
executed or hung for treason by the English Government. 
It is impossible to argue a man into slavery in the English 
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ilaoguftge. Thus, the oaly condition reqaisite for the 
frnitioQ of our political aspirations is the continuance of the 
British rule. The fond hope that India may one day take 
her place in the confederacy oi the free English-speaking 
nations of the world can be realisad only under England’s 
guidance with England’s help. Years must elapse, it is 
true, before our expectations can be realised, before we get 
representative institutions on the models of those of the 
English-speaking communities. Slavery we had under our 
old rulers, Hindu and Mahomedan; we ma 7 again get it 
under any despotic European or Asiatic Government. But 
we know that real freedom is possible only under the 
Governmimt of the EnglLsh Nation, nurtured in liberty, 
hating every form of tyranny, and willing to extend the 
blessings of representative Government to those capable of 
using it wisely in the interests of freedom and progress. 

WESTERN INFLUENCE ON INDIAN SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS 
PROGRESS 

Great as is the necessity of British Rule for the 
political emancipation of our country, even greater is the 
necessity for social and religious reform. In the present 
circumstances of India, inhabited as it is by followers of 
various religions, various sects, classes, very often with 
antagonistic interest, any Government which is not strictly 
secular and absolutely impartial must be disastrous to 
the best interests, of the country. The customs, institutions, 
beliefs, practices of one community are denounced by 
others as unreasonable and destructive of true faith. 
Some of your reformers, hopeless of any internal reform, 
^building up a new social system have accordingly 
adopted an attitude so antagonistic to the popular religion 
that they are regarded as seceders from Hinduism. Others, 
again, have formed themselves into sects each- claiming to* 
be orthodox and denying to others the merit of adherence 
to the true Hindu religion. We have also preachers in 
our midst who, while deprecating any revolt or open 
defiance, urge the purification of the Hindu faith. The 
gulf between Hinduism and other religions has been 
considered impassable. But attempts are being made 
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with some snccess to re-admit converts into Hindoism;. 
Steps are being taken in some places to mitigate the* 
rancour of religious hostility between Hindus and Mabome- 
dans. Some of the lower castes resent the galling yoke of 
caste BO bitterly that they seek refuge in Mabomedanism or 
Christianity. The original four castes bad multiplied into 
a number that must appear to every man unreasonable and 
absurd. There seems to be a general desire to break 
down the barriers between these numerous castes. Know¬ 
ledge is accessible to all. The Vedas and other holy books 
are now common property; equality in knowledge must 
eventually lead to the practical removal, if not the entire 
destruction, of the great barriers that now divide the various 
classes. Again, you are aware of the attempts that are 
being made to restore our women to the position which 
competent authorities maintain they occupied in ancient 
India* We want in brief to eliminate, if necessary, from 
our system all that stands in the way of progress. We 
desire to absorb and assimilate into our own what appears^ 
good to us in Western civilisation. This is impossible 
under a Government which would uphold a particular form 
of religion to the exclusion of others as some of the ancient 
Governments of India did. To break down the isolation 
of the Hindu religion, to remove the barriers which now 
prevent free social intercourse and unity of action, to 
extend the blessings of education to the lower classes, to 
improve the position of women to one of equality to men, 
we require the continuance of a strictly secular 
Government in thorough sympathy with liberal thought 
and progress. 

INDIAN WITNESSES BEFORE THE WELBY COMMISSION 

Gentlemen, I do not propose to refer to the various 
subjects that we have been continually pressing on the 
attention of our Government and of the public. This year, 
Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji and our four Indian witnesses have 
stated our grievances before the Welby Commission with a 
fulness and clearness which leave nothing to be desired. 
They have stood the test of cross examination by those 
who have constituted themselves the advocates of Indian 
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K^oyernment, and their evidence will remain on record as a 
protest against some of the shortcomings of British 
•administration. Our thanks are due to them. 

(FAMINE AND POVERTY OF INDIA 

I shall accordingly content myself with referring to 
certain notable events of this year. Naturally, the terrible 
famine that has devastated our countir first claims our 
attention. We render our hearty thanas for the magni- 
'ficent aid received by us from the people of Great Britain 
and other countries. We recognise the great sympathy 
and ability with which the famine administration was 
carried on in India. But we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that the same energy, if directed to discover and 
■remove the cause of famine, would be of far greater 
benefit to the country. At the root of these famines is the 
igreat poverty of India. The Madras Board of Revenue 
recently estimated on the returns furnished by local officials 
with reference to ryotwary tracts, that, in a season 
described as generally favourable for agricultural operations, 
there was no grain in the Presidency for five out of 
« population of 28 millions. If this is true, the 
miserable state of the people with regard to food-supply 
in seasons less favourable may be easily conceived. For 
ourselves, it is unnecessary to rely upon Government 
estimates and returns. The poverty of the country 
reveals itself to us in every direction, in every 
shape and form. It shows itself in the poor 
condition of the labouring population and of the great 
majority of ryots who are underfed, and who are without, 
not only the comforts, but even the absolute necessaries 
of life and who lead a life of penary and toil unredeemed 
by any hope of provision against the freqaent vicissitudea 
of the seasons, sickness or old age when they must be 
dependent on relatives or strangers. 'Fhe once well-to-do 
ryots are becoming reduced to the position of poor tenants, 
their poverty preventing them from carrying on any 
cultivation that requires capital; Parents find it difficult to 
igive their children the education which their profession or 
station in life demands or, indeed, any education necessary 
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wherewith to earn their livelihood ; the exti^eme poverty 
of the class, to which the majority of studeots belong, 
could easily be ascertained. Even a partial failure of 
crops in one year leads to terrible scarcity or famine. 
Famine at certain intervals of time is becoming a 
normal condition of things in India. In 1877, and 
again this year, the loss of life has been terrible. 
Each succeedijjg famine finds the staying power of 
the mssses, particularly in the ryotwary districts, 
reduced. Is this state of things to continue for 
ever ? Are we not entitled, are not those who so generously 
come to our help entitled to ask the responsible 
Government, whether any steps have been taken to prevent? 
a recurrence of the famine? In a fertile country, with 
every variety of clime capable of producing every variety 
of produce, with a population, thrifty and hardworking, 
if the produce is not sufficient for the population, it must 
be due to some defect in the system of administration which 
does not protect the fruits of industry but scares away 
capital from the land. If the produce of the country is 
sufficient for the population and yet as a fact the foodstock 
remaining in the country does not suffice for consumption, 
the state of things must be due to some enormous 
drain on the resources of the country. The feeling 
is gaining ground, that the Government is morally 
responsible for the extreme poverty of tbe masses, for the 
scarcity that prevails almost every year in some part of 
the country or other, for the famine that so frequently 
desolates the land and claims more victims and creates 
more distress than under any civilized Government 
anywhere else in the world. The flippancy that would 
dismiss the entire problem from consideration with the 
remark that all this is due to over-population and is^ 
irremediable is as dangerous as is in the deep-rooted belief 
that distress is a visitation of Providence for the sins of our 
rulers. One great Viceroy has had (he question under 
consideration, and to him the remedy in so far as the 
increase in wealth from the land is concerned was clear. 
It is permanent settlement of Government Revenue from 
the land. The settlement officer will not then increase the- 
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revehue and deprive the cultivator of the increased 
produce due to his labour, or his capital. Labour and 
capital will then be attracted to the cultivation of the land. 
There will be a large increase in the agricultural produce in 
India. There will always be a large reserve of iood-stocka 
in the country available in times of scarcity. The fixity 
of taxation will create a class of landholders interested in 
the maintenance of law and order. The policy of Gov¬ 
ernment was once settled in favour of permanency,* but in 
recent years under pressure of, mainly, Military expenditure, 
the policy has been changed and the revenue enor¬ 
mously raised. Our Government ought to concede the 
permanent settlement immediately to all parts of India and 
in those parts of India where from local circumstances a 
permanent limitation of land revenue is not feasible, it 
would be a step in the right direction if any increased 
demand for revenue by Executive action is permitted only 
with the permission of the Legislative Council. This would 
not be an adequate remedy, but it is a measure that will 
help to produce great and satisfactory results. 

FOREIGN POLICY AND INDIAN FINANCE 

The next remedy that obviously suggests itaelf haa 
reference to expenditure. Government agencies are 
notoriously extravagant, at least in the opinion of those who 
have to find the money, and the foreign policy of the 
Indian Government imposes a burden on the taxpayer 
which is already becoming too heavy to bear. The checks 
that exist are not sufficiently effective. The Budgets at 
present are only offered for criticism. They ought to be 
submitted to the Legislative Councils for approval and the 
members ought to have the power of moving resolutiona 
in connection with them. As the officials always form the 
majority. Government could never be embarrassed by an 
adverse vote, whereas in its differences of opinion with the 
Home Government, a Resolution of the Legislative Council 
could naturally be a great support to it. The biggest 
item of expenditure is the Military expenditure. Our 
true policy is a peaceful policy. We have little if anything 
to expect from conquests. With such capacity for internal 
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development as onr country possesses, with such crying 
need to carry out the reforms absolutely necessary for our 
well-being, we want a period of prolonged peace. We have 
no complaint against our neighbours, either on onr north¬ 
west or our north-east frontier. If ever our country is 
Involved in war, it will be due to the policy of aggrandize- 
tnent of the English Government at London or Calcutta. 
An Army is maintained at our cost far in excess of what is 
required for us. The Military element is supreme in the 
Viceroy’s Council. For interests other than Indian, 
countries are invaded and all the horrors of war let loose at 
the expense of the Indian taxpayers. As England directs 
•our foreign policy and as wars are undertaken to maintain 
English Rule, the English Treasury ought to pay the entire 
oost, claiming contribution from India to the extent of 
India’s interest in the struggle. .This would secure a 
thorough discussion of any foreign policy in the English 
Parliament. It would also enable Indian Members in the 
Viceroy^s Council to protest against any unfair distribution 
of the war expenditure when the Budget has to be passed. 

EQUALITY OF INDIANS BEFORE LAW AND GOVERNMENT 

It is also to be borne in mind that a large portion of 
this unnecessary expenditure is due to the recognition, not 
perhaps openly in words, but in acts and policy by Govern¬ 
ment of the idea that the English are a foreign and superior 
race holding India by the sword and that the Indians are, 
as a rule, not worthy of trust and confidence. To us this 
idea is hateful and, therefore, we insist upon equality before 
law and Government. We maintain that no distinction 
ought to be made between classes or races, that the Queen's 
Proclamation should be adhered to, and, therefor**, we pro¬ 
test against the principle underlying the Arms Act whereby 
no native of India may possess or carry arras without 
special license while Europeans and Eurasians may bear 
arms unquestioned. We appeal to our Government to 
authorize a system of volunteering for Indians and not con¬ 
fine it practically to Europeans and Eurasians, thereby 
creating and fostering class prejudices. For the same 
reason we demand that the Military service in its higher 
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graces should not be restricted to Europeans alone but 
should be practically opened to the natives of this country, 
and that Colleges be established for training them for the 
Military career. On the same ground we press for 
admission into the Public Service on an equal footing with 
Europeans. Apart from economic necessity, the stability 
and permanence of British connection require that not only 
no positive disqualification should exist but that the rules 
untended to mske the declarations of 1833 and the Queen's 
promise of 1858 a dead letter must be removed. For the 
Civil Service, the Police, the Forest Service, the Salt 
Service, aud even the Educational Service, rules are framed 
apparently on the assumption that a European is by mere 
reason of his nationality fit and an Indian for the 
same reason is unfit for the higher appointments in 
'those Services. 

THE AIM OF THE CONGRESS 

The concession of these demands means an enormous 
increase in India's defensive strength against any foe ; it 
means a reduction in taxation which at the rate it is now 
-growing must involve the ruin of the country. These 
distinctio.us, on the other hand, cast a slur on our loyalty, 
accentuate race prejudices on a most invidious form and 
relegate Indians to the position of an inferior race and 
silently ensure the emasculation ot our manhood. The 
disastrous consequences of this race question are already 
apparent. Englishmen and other European colonists in 
South Africa and Australia refuse to treat us on terms of 
equality and justify their refusal on account of our 
degraded position in our own country. On the other hand, 
a section, I hope a very small section, of our fellow-subjects 
regards a foreign power of its own religion following a 
course of policy apparently abhorrent to the conscience of 
the English Public, with feelings which, though 
unconsciously, took their origin in the refusal of 
Englishmen to treat them as fellow-citizens in reality and 
not merely in name. To this feelings of race superiority is 
also due the frequent contemptuous treatment of 
^respectable people by soldiers, a treatment which renders 
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them a terror to peaceful inhabitants and which, according 
to the confessions apparently believed by Government, has 
led to the Poona tragedy. The racial leeling I refer to, 
is confirmed by the belief generally entertained in India, 
that it is almost impossible to secure the conviction of a 
European accused of any heinous ofience. If that feeling 
is justified by the action of our authorities, then the 
position is deplorable. If the impression is unwarranted, 
then its origin must be due to the idea of inequality before 
law generally entertained On this race question no 
concession is possible. No compromise can be accepted so 
far as it lies in us. We must insist on perfect equality. 
Inequality means race inferiority, national abasement. 
Acquisition, therefore, of all civil rights conferred on 
Englishmen, removal of all disabilities on Indians as 
such—these must be our aim. 

POONA PLAQUE OPERATIONS 

I shall now briefly refer to the Poona plague operations 
and their unfortunate developments. This country was 
pasBsing through a terrible ordeal. Poverty which may be 
said to be the normal condition of our masses deepened 
into famine. In the Bombay Presidency, it was followed 
by plague, a terrible disease to which no remedy has yet 
been discovered. The measures which the Government 
had to take for its suppression in Poona, which was badly 
affected, were said to have interfered with the domestic 
habits of the Hindus and Mahomedans ; soldiers who were 
employed to enforce these Government measures were, 
rightly or wrongly, generally believed to have insulted 
women and defiled places of worship. The result was 
prostration of the people. A feeling of helplessness came 
over them. In Western countries, the result would have 
been lawlessness. In Poona, many contented themselves 
with abandoning their homes. Some resigned themselves 
to sullen apathy and despair. There were a few who 
protested against Government measures, pointing out their 
UDuecessary harshness. Amongst those who protested was 
Mr. Natu, a leading Poona Sardar. His formal writteu 
complainsts recently published in England disclose, if any 
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reliauce can be placed on them, a state of affairs which 
certainly demanded attention. Let me give you a brief 
summary of his complaints. 

The iospection of houses by soldiers seems to have 
been carried out without notice by forcing open, very 
often unnecessarily when there were other means of 
entrance, the locks of the shops and the houses when the 
owners were absent, and absolutely no attempt was made to 
protect the properties or the house. No notice was taken 
of complaints concerning them. A Hindu lady was 
assaulted by a soldier, and Mr. Natu reported the matter to 
the authorities producing the witnesses. No notice waa 
vouchsafed. The soldiers were refractory, and any 

complaint against them was obstruction. When a man fell 
ill, many neighbouring families were taken to the 
segregation camp and left there without any covering to 
protect their body or any furniture, their property at home 
including horses, cows and sheep being left unprotected. A 
man' was unnecessarily taken to the hospital and sent back 
as, not being affected, by plague to find his furniture 
destroyed and his poor wife and relatives forcibly removed 
and detained in the segregation camp. Temples were 
defiled by soldiers and his own temple was entered by them* 
on account, Natu believes, of his impertinence in making a 
complaint. An old man who succeeded in satisfying the- 
search party that he was not suffering from plague waa 
detained in jail some hours for having obstructed the search 
party, the obstruction apparently consisting in the delay 
caused by him. Insult was the reward for the services of 
volunteers, and their suggestions were treated with* 
contumacy. You all know how sensitive our Mahomedan 
fellow-subjects are about the privacy of their women. And: 
when Mr. Natu suggested that the services of Mahomedan 
volunteers should be availed of to search the Mahomedan 
quarter, he was told that his conduct was improper and 
his services voluntarily rendered were dispensed with. 
Mr. Natu brought all this to the notice of the ofdcials, 
pointed out that the operations were carried on against 
the spirit of the rules and complained that there was & 
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'great amoaat of aarest. The Indian newspapers gave 
prominence to these and similar complaints. They 
compared the English Government to other Governments 
very much to the disadvantage of the former. The 
Mahratta complained ; 

Plague fs more merciful to us than Its human prototypes now 
reigning in the city. 

The tyranny of the Plague Committee and its chosen 
instruments is yet too brutal to allow respectable people to 
breathe at ease. And it was added that, 

every one of these grievances may be proved to the hilt 
If His Excellency is pleased to enquire Into the details. 

These representations were certainly entitled to atten* 
tive consideration however much the authorities might 
have disagreed with them. Their objects were honest, 
■their methods were proper. Their language was not 
respectful, it was perhaps violent, but men dominated by 
feelings of distress are often carried beyond what strict 
prudence would dictate. The violence seems to have been 
proportionate to the contempt with which the complaints 
were treated. But to the Indian mind the idea of creating 
a feeling of disaffection with a view to overthrow the 
English Government is simply ludicrous. Language which 
to a lawyer savoured perhaps of sedition was only intended 
'by its violence to attract attention, and such language was 
only caused by the bitter feeling, that milder representa¬ 
tions by a race not so law-abiding as the Indians would 
have received immediate and careful attention. However, 
while these plague operations were being carried out, the 
President of the Plague Committee, to the horror and 
alarm of the native community, was murdered on what 
happened to be the Jubilee celebration day. To the 
'Indian mind it was clear that this was nothing more than 
an uafortunate coincidence. 

ENGLISH IGNORANCE OF THE NATIVE FEELING 

But its effect was very different in certain quarters. 
An Englishman in India is in a strange world; with bis 
energy, practical will and idea of freedom, he fails to 
•uaderstani and perhaps despises a nation given up to 
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metaphysical dre%m8 which does not regard material pros¬ 
perity as the great object of life. In other parts of the 
world under European sway, in Africa and America an • 
alliance with a European is eagerly sought, while in 
India where also he is master, he is regarded by the castes 
as impure whose touch is pollution. With such differences 
in thought and feeling, no wonder that ordinary English¬ 
men ignore the people entirely and do not try to under¬ 
stand them. Hence their limited comprehension. Not 
knowing the native mind they exaggerate the importance 
of triffes which only ruffle the surface of native feeling, 
and attribute to certain events a significance which how¬ 
ever justifiable in England do not even deherve a passing 
notice in India. The difficulties of English administration 
based on this misunderstanding are increased by misrepre¬ 
sentations. Labouring under this incapacity to discover 
the mental condition of the Indian masses, the Anglo- 
Indian papers are not generally safeguides. In times 
of excitement, in particular, some of them prove 
positively mischievous. 

DEPORTATION OF NATU BROTHERS 

Thus, it is not a matter for surprise that a section of 
the Anglo-Indian Press discovered a deep design in the 
Poona murder, They found a pretext for the murder in the 
plague measures taken by Government. That the Native 
Press denounced such measures confirmed their suspicion. 
That the murder took place on the day of a great world¬ 
wide rejoicing proved to their satisfaction a deep-laid con¬ 
spiracy which could have been planned only by educated 
cunning. Almost every incident that took place in Poona 
was pressed into the service to support this theory of 
conspiracy, and an attack was commenced on the Vernacu¬ 
lar Press and the educated Indians, perhaps unexampled in 
its virulence since the Mutiny; a Gagging Act was loudly 
demanded, the policy of imparting education to the Indians 
was questioned, the Press in England was worked, and the 
Europeans were thrown into a panic. The attack on the 
educated Indians and the Vernacular Press was brutal and 
cowardly. It was suggested as a matter for regret that the 
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native mind had forgotten the lessons of ^he last Mutiny, 
that a fresh Mutiny would clear the air, particularly as the 
Mahrattas were not in the show of 1857^ It was insisted 
that the Native Press was seditious and was responsible for 
the murder, and a section of the Anglo-Indian Press 
demanded the punishment by name, of Mr. Tilak, the 
man who had strongly attacked and denounced the 
measures of Government. The unreasoning panic into 
which the Anglo-Indian community was driven by this 
malignant attack, and its unfortunate success in inflaming 
the English Public, forced, according to the English papers, 
the hands of the Secretary of State, and Lord Sandhurst 
had to take measures which, it is believed, he would never 
have sanctioned if he had remained a free agent. 
Ostensibly to discover the murderer, but acting on the 
theory that the murders were the result of a conspiracy 
for which the Vernacular Press was responsible, the 
Government arrested the Natu brothers under the provisions 
of an old law intended for lawless times to secure the peace 
of the country. Mr. Tilak and the Editors of two 
Vernacular papers were prosecuted ; and a Punitive Force 
was imposed on the Poona Municipality. The arrest of the 
Natu brothers was and must remain a great blunder. It 
recalls the worst days of irresponsible despotism. Liberty 
of person and property is a farce if you are liable to be 
arrested, imprisoned, and your property sequestered at the 
will and pleasure of Government without being brought to 
trial. We shall before we part, I have no doubt, express 
our emphatic protest against this proceeding. 

IMPRISONMENT OP MR. TILAK 

The Editor of one of the papers was tried by a 
Judge without a Jury, and was convicted and sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment which can be explained only 
by the panic which seized the entire European community. 
Mr. Tilak was tried by a Judge and Jury. A European, 
—he need not even be a subject of the Empress,—may 
claim to be tried by a Jury of whom at least one-half shall 
be Europeans. This is practically an efficient protection 
not only against the Executive but against popular 
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'excitement. In the case of an Indian, the entire Anglo- 
Indian community may be most unreasonably and 
passionately prejudiced against him; he may be an object 
of violent antipathy to the other races; yet he cannot 
claim fair trial at the hands of his countrymen. He must 
submit to be quietly convictei after, it may be, the farce 
of a trial; for a trial seldom restrains men who are 
passionately excited, and the Trial by Jury, an 
institution intended for the protection of the prisoner in 
such circumstances, proves a delusion and a snare by 
depriving the prisoner of the right of appeal. Mr, Tilak, 
there can be scarcely any doubt, would have claimed a 
Trial by a Jury of whom one half were Indians, if to the 
Indians the law allowed the same protection that it affords 
to the European. If there is any offence in India which 
ought to be tried by a Native Jury, it is the offence of 
sedition. It was possible that a Native Jury, who knew 
the language and who were in a more favourable position 
to form a correct judgment of the probable and intended 
effect of the articles on native mind, would not have 
convicted ; it was certain that a European Jury in that 
state of public excitement would convict. By exercising 
its right of challenge, the prosecution was able to secure a 
Jury of six Europeans—the number necessary to secure a 
conviction—and three Indians, and the verdict was 
naturally 6 to 3. In a far stronger case tried by an 
experienced Chief Justice, who had been trained in 
English Courts, and retained the instincts of an 
Englishman, the Judge refused to accept the verdict of 7 to 2, 
when there was only one native on the Jury. In prison 
these men after conviction have been treated as ordinary 
criminals. Yon are perhaps aware that, in England, a 
man convicted of sedition is not treated as an ordinary 
criminal, sedition being regarded as a political offence, 
but in India apparently one is subject to the ordinary 
hardships of prison life. 

SAFEGUARDING POPULAR RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES 

This Poona incident enforces the necessity of 
ceaseless vigilance in keeping the English public correctly 
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ioformed of whatever passes in India and of thus*- 
connteractiog the mischievous effects of the dissemination 
of incorrect news. It emphasises the necessity of extending 
the system of Trial by Jury to India on the same 
conditions as it is granted to Europeans. It also shows 
that the Executive Government can deprive us of our 
liberty of person and property at its own will and pleasure. 
It has brought into disagreeable prominence the iiosatisfactory 
nature of the law of sedition. The Government of India 
have announced their intention to alter such law in the 
light of recent events. We trust the Government will bear 
in mind that in the circumstances of this country) anything 
which checks freedom of public discussion is most deplor¬ 
able. Such check may become a temporary, if dangerous,, 
bar to quiet and steady progress. The stream of our 
national progress will nevertheless move on. It will become 
dry only when our holy rivers of India become dry. Its* 
progret^s at present under sympathetic guidance is smooth.. 
Its unwise obstruction may compel underground passages 
or its overflow. It is a sad commentary on a century of 
British Eule that a Vernacular paper has had to close 
its office with these words : 

It is no more sow-a-days safe to conduct newspapers ; hence 
we, who have other means of livelihood to support us, make our 
exit and do not feel any more necessity of attending the Deputy 
Commissioner's Bungalow to offer explanations for certain writings. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF GOVERNMENT 

Though the Press prosecutions are over, the Govern¬ 
ment has answered the question that will be asked by 
posterity, and that is being asked by India now. Was 
there any foundation for the complaints made by these 
various men, some of them honorably distinguished ? Why 
have they been led to commit those acts which have now 
been declared to be offiences ? If they are not justified, if 
they cannot prove their allegations, they cannot be con¬ 
demned too strongly ; they will then have proved a curse 
to our country for the mischief they have committed. If^ 
on the other hand, it was a righteous indignation for the 
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aufferiogs of their countrymen that led them to jail, it will 
be difficult to blame those who extend their sympathy 
to them. 

VIOLENT CRITICISM OF GOVERNMENT MEASUR^IS 

We deprecate most strongly any intemperate language 
in criticizing Government raeasmes. We are bound to 
assume that any objectionable measure must have been due 
either to ignorance or to error of judgment. We have also 
to remember that after all our salvation lies in bringing 
home to the majority of the people of England our real 
wishes and feelings and that the persons whose actions are 
criticised are their own kith and kin, that the system of 
Government we attack was framed by men for whom 
they feel just respect and esteem. Any violence therefore 
will do us infinite harm, it may possibly prevent us from 
securing a hearing. A false, incorrect, or even doubtful 
allegation will discredit us in the eyes of Englishmen, 
and the cause of reform may be thereby put back for 
generations. 

INDIA’S LOYALTY TO THE BRITISH THRONE 

Let me say at once that in the remarks I make 1 
deem it superfluous to proclaim our loyalty to the British 
Throne or Constitution, or to add that we have not the 
slightest sympathy with any speech or writing which 
would regard a severance of our connection as a desirable 
consummation. We naturally take a pride in the lives of 
the great men who have lived for India, and we would 
draw the attention of our rulers to that part of our ancient 
history which we think they might usefully study. But 
we are also aware that the present has its roots in the 
past, and the past is responsible for our lowly condition. 
We who claim equality at the hands of Englishmen would 
deplore and resist any attempt to revive the days when 
any caste or class as such was privileged before the law^ 
when a Brahmin, for instance, could claim immunity from 
punishment! We claim equality for all. Brahmins and 
Pariahs alike. It is this same feeling that prompts our 
criticism of any act on the part of our Bulers which may 
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«eem to recognise any inequality. It is by the removal of 
these inequalities before l^w between European and Indian, 
and by the degree of Self-Government conceded to us that 
we measure our progress towards freedom. 

INDIA’S POLITICAL FUTURE 

Gentlemen, I have done. I am afraid I have wearied 
you with my lengthy remarks, but I hope I have succeeded 
in placing before you clearly some points relating to 
our present political condition. We have no need to 
despair of our political future so long as we depend upon 
Great Britain, but let us at the same time be alive to our 
duties* and responsibilities. India expects great things 
from us, the whole civilised world is watching the changes 
coming over us. Shall we be content to leave India as it 
is, or shall we go on and do all in our power to lift it to 
a higher level. Years of subjection, nay, we may even say 
servitude, have sapped the strength of the Indian Nation, 
dwarfed its growth, and stripped it of all that was grand 
and noble in it, and if India is ever to occupy a better 
position than she fills at the present moment and take her 
proper place in the scale of nations, it must be entirely due 
to the zealous efforts of her educated and enlightened sons. 
Let nil desperandum be our motto; let not ‘insidious 
smile or angry trown ’ deter us from following the straight 
path of duty; and with the welfare and progress of our 
land as our end and aim, let us endeavour under a solemn 
sense of responsibility, as well as loyalty to our country, to 
bring about that glorious future which must inevitably 
<irown our efforts. 



fourteenth Congress — Madras —1898 


Mr. a. M. BOSE 


INTRODUCTION 

B rother-delegates, ladies and gentle¬ 
men,—W hen the heart is full, fewest and simplest 
words are the best. Let me, therefore, only say I thank 
you most sincerely for the honour you have done me by 
electing me as your President—one so unworthy of the 
honour, so conscious of his deficiencies. Permit me to 
ask for your good wishes that I may not wholly fail to 
discharge the arduous duties to which your voice has called 
me, that still not fully recovered from the effects of a 
recent illness, strength may be given me to be not wholly 
inadequate to the responsibilities that devolve on me. It 
is to your indulgence, to your kindness and your sympathy, 
that I look for that help which 1 need to enable me to 
preside over your deliberations in the Session now opening 
before us, and I am sure I do not ask for this in vain. 

MR. GLADSTONE 

Brother-Delegates, as I rise to address you, my thought 
goes to that dear laud with which it has pleased Provid¬ 
ence in its kindness to link the destinies of this great and 
ancient country. Ladies and Gentlemen, this I believe is 
the first meeting of the Congress, since its birth, from 
which no message of congratulation on his returning birth¬ 
day will go to the great Englishman—the greatest of bis 
gge_whose earthly career came to its end on the Ascen¬ 

sion Day of the year now about to close. On every 28th 
of December, as it came back, it was the privilege of the 
President of the Indian National Congress to ask for your 
authority—and that authority was given, with glad enthu¬ 
siasm—'to send a telegram conveying our best wishes to 
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Mr. [ Gladstone. That privilege will not be mine. That^ 
duty henceforth will remain unperformed. That saintly 
statesman to whom—as to Savonarola of old, the fourth 
centenary of whose martyrdom too falls on this yeai— 
politics was a part of his religion; the Christian warrior 
who fought the fight of freedom for England, and not 
for England alone; whom Bulgaria and Greece, whom 
Armenia and Italy, even distant India, mourns no less than 
his own country ; the friend of the weak and the helpless 
in whatever tongues their wails might be uttered; the 
bravest of the brave in every good cause, however hopeless, 
as Lord Rosebery described him in that oration in the House 
of Lords which will live, has gone to his rest amid the 
tears of a united nation. Never was the strife of parties 
so hushed, the deepest love of the country so drawn, its 
noblest feelings so stirred, as when that great soul departed 
this life. In the use of all his gifts/' said the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at St. Paul’s, “there was ever the high 
purpose, ever the determination to the utmost of hia 
knowledge and power to obey the law of God.” It was 
my privilege to visit in humble reverence the room in 
Liverpool where Mr. Gladstone first saw the light: there I 
lived for a few days opposite to that room as the guest of 
one of the dearest friends I made in England. It was my 
privilege to stand beside his grave in the Abbey which ia 
the last resting place of the greatest ot that land, and to 
take part with Englishmen of all parties in many demon¬ 
strations in his honor. And if it is not my privilege 
to-day, standing in this place to send an earthly wire to 
Mr. Gladstone, let us all in this great gathering—the 
greatest and the highest that educated India knows—with 
bowed heads, take to heart his great memory, cherish 
with affection the lessons of his noble life, and send our 


spirit’s greetings of love and reverence to him in that 
world which he has now entered, and where perchance 
affection’s messages are not wholly lost. 


THE NEW viceroy) 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I should have liked to dwell 
on seme of tie lessons of that life-^lessons of speoiab 
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import to ns, and not to U8 only bat to those also in whose 
hands God has entrusted the government of this country, 
and the fate for weal or woe of its vast population. But 
from the great Englishman who has passed away, let us 
turn to another Englishman—the greatest by virtue of his 
position during his stay amongst us, the august 
representative of our Beloved Sovereign—who to-morrow 
will land on India's shores. I am sure, Brother-Delegates, 
I give expression to your unanimous feeling when, on your 
behalf, I tender our cordial welcome to Lord Ourzon. 
There is no higher wish I can express for him than that, 
when the time comes for him to step down from his 
exalted office, he may carry with him from the people of 
this country some portion of that blessing and that love 
which have followed Mr. Gladstone on quitting the scene of 
his earthly labours from many nations and many lands, 
that he may find a place in their hearts by the justice and 
the righteousness of his rule, and reign there when the 
external emblems and pomp of power —how temporary 
after all—will have been laid aside. I know of no higher 
or more unique responsibility than that which appertains to 
the office of the Viceroy of India, called upon to bear the 
burden of guiding the destinies for happiness or misery of 
nearly three hundred millions of fellow-beings in a distant 
and an unfamiliar land—a responsibility which might tax 
the energies and try the powers of the most gifted and the 
most capable of men, which requires for its fulfilment the 
highest qualities not only of the bead, but also of the 
heart; the precious gift of sympathy with those who have 
no vote or voice, the divine gift of the insight of the spirit 
which can see, can enter into and realize the feelings of 
an unfamiliar people, no less than the cool head and the 
sober informed judgment, the administrative skill and ripe 
experience. His Lordship's recent utterances fill us with 
hope. To exhibit British Power inspired by the ideal of 
Ohrist, based therefore, may we not say, on the Law of 
Love and the Golden Rule, to treat the men of the East as 
if they were of like composition with the men of the West, 
to be fired with sympathy with all races, creeds and classes 
of Her Majesty's subjects, is, indeed, a basis of 
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statesmsDBbip and a stacdard of success worthy of the 
high office to which Hia Lordship has been called. May 
He Who is the Common Father of us all, and to Whom all' 
nations are as one, give to our coming Viceroy strength 
and guidance and grace to carry out this ideal and lulfil 
these hopes! To Lord Curzon will fall the honor of 
carrying for the first time the British Administration of a 
United India to a New Century. May that Century open 
in sunshine and brightness and hope, free from the 
shadows which linger over the land not only from the 
calamities of Nature, but also from the weaknesses of man! 

AN ERA OF DOMESTIC REFORM 

The new Viceroy will take charge of affairs at a time 
not devoid of anxiety. I will not refer here to questions 
of Frontier Policy. They have been discussed during the 
year both in England and India. Lord Curzon has been- 
credited with “ advanced ” views on the Frontier questions. 
But as the result of that discussion by the light of further 
experience since the statesmanlike policy of Lord 
Lawrence and the distinguished men who followed bim 
has been reversed, and on a nearer study of the financial 
and other urgent and pressing needs of the Empire 
entrusted to his care, all India, irrespective of creed or 
nationality, ventures earnestly to hope that Bis Lordship 
will direct his great capacity and bis great energy to 
initiating an era of domestic reform, of educational progress' 
and industrial development, and leave a contented, 
prosperous and progressive India with its countless millions, 
as the best bulwark and the strongest defence, yea, as an 
invulnerable barrier} against any foreign foe who may be 
misguided enough to assail Indians peace or tbreatem 
Indians frontier. 

A VITAL PROBLE 

But if I will not refer to questions of External Policy, 
as such, and except in their relation to questions of 
domestic progress, let me refer to an unhappy and, if not 
checked, even disastrous, tendency which has within the 
last few yea)8 rnsnifested itself in rrgaid to questions of 
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Internal Policy and which deserves far more attention than 
it has yet received. So vitally important to the welfare of 
India and to the honor and interest of England do I 
consider this matter to be, so essential to the clearing of 
misapprehensions and to mutual understandings to the 
restoration and growth of that feeling of sympathy, love 
and confidence, between the rulers and the ruled, which is 
the basis of good government, that with your permission, 
Brother-Delegates, I shall make this my main theme to-day, 
and devote the principal part of the time at my disposal 
to an examination of the facts which shew the existence of 
this tendency and its vigorous growth, of the consequences, 
of its existence, of its remedy, and some subjects intimately 
connected with it. In the present crisis I feel, and 1 am 
sure you will agree with me, we cannot attempt to do a 
greater service alike to the Government and to the people, 
greater service to the cause of good administration, than to 
draw attention to this important problem. 

THE DARK TIDE OF REACTION 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it has sometimes been a question 
in the past, as no doubt it will sometimes be in the future, 
as to the rate of progress in the concession of the 
elementary rights of citizenship to the people of this 
country. But slow and cautious, to many minds even too 
tardy, as the advance has been, an advance once made has 
never been retracted, a concession to freedom once granted 
has never been withdrawn ; progress and not retrogression, 
growing confidence and net unworthy reaction, nearer 
approach and not wider separation, attempt at fulfilment of 
pledges solemnly and sacredly given and not their practical 
cancellation, has been so long the usual order of things in 
the British administration of this country. This is the 
foundation on which all the best statesmen of the past, all 
the noblest Englishmen whose privilege it has been to take 
part in the government of the country, and of whose 

memory England is proud to-day, have built up the 

splendid fabric of the Indian Empire. Once, indeed, 

exactly twenty years ago, a reactionary piece of legislation 
found its way into the Statute Book. I refer, 1 need 
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hardly say, to the Vernacular Press Act of 
Lord Lytton. But the potent voice of the great 
English people made itself heard, and it was not 
allowed long to stay there. It was soon withdrawn, and 
the speedy reversal of that retrograde legislation served 
only still more to emphasize and to confirm the permanent 
policy of steady advance to which I have referred, a policy 
so worthy of the honor, of the glorious tradition and the 
best interests of the country with which Providence has 
linked our fate. Some of us fought in the dark days of 
that happily temporary period of reaction ; and I vividly 
remember the perils and the difficulties amid which we 
fought. Let me ask you, Brother-Delegates, to take to 
heart the augury afforded by that reversal and to feel 
assured that if only we are earnest, if only we do our 
duty and labour on and faint not, the innate sense of 
justice of the British people will not long allow the 
darker tide of the present day to roll on. 

I have charged the Government with reaction, with 
reversing the wise and beneficent policy of the past. I 
confess it is a heavy indictment to bring. 1 should be 
happy indeed—none happier—if I could think or find that 
1 am mistaken in the view 1 have taken. But, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I cannot shut from my view stubborn facts 
which crowd around me. Let me place before you a few 
of these facts-- they are only a sample—taken from the 
history of the last two years in proof of this charge, which 
it is no pleasure, but deep pain to bring. 

RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE EDUCATONAL SERVICE 

The first perhaps in point of time is what is 
euphemistically known as the ** Re-organization of the 
Educational Services in Iodia*\ contained in the Resolution 
of the Government of India in the Home Department, dated 
the 23rd July 1896, but which came into effect later on. 

I cannot enter into the details of the matter, but let me 
briefly present the salient features of the situation, rhe 
dates I shall give relate to Bengal. Probably the same 
dates apply to the other provinces also. There are three 
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- stages in the history of this matter shewing the course of 
the backward march. The first was when the higher 
Educational Service of the country was organized and the 
Graded System introduced, now a little more than thirty 
years ago. The gracious promises and the noble words of 
Her Majesty the Queen on the assumption of the direct 
Government of India, which will ever live in our hearts 
and will form the charter of our rights, were then fresh 
in the people's minds and had not been forgotten; and 
to the highest grades of that Educational Service, natives 
of India were th<>>n admitted on exactly the same footing 
as their English fellow-subjects. 'I'here was no difference 
either in position or in pay based on race or nationality, 
but merit had an equal recognition in whomsoever of the 
•Queen’s subject, Indian or English, it was found. This 
policy of the ‘‘Open Door” was not merely on paper and in 
profession, but was invariably carried out, a great many 
natives of India actually rising to the highest and other 
grades in the Service, and receiving the same pay as their 
English brethren in those grades. Then came the second 
stage. This in Bengal was about twenty years ago. The 
highest appointments in the Education Department still 
remained, as of old, freely open to the natives of India, 
but it was ruled that they were to receive only two-thirds 
of the pay of their English colleagues doing the same 
work. And now, in 1896, came the last stage of all. The 
status of Indian Members in tbe higher ranks was still 
further lowered, their pay was still further reduced from 
two-thirds to virtually one-half of their English colleagues; 
and sadder still they were now for the first time excluded 
from certain of the higher appointments in the Depart¬ 
ment. In Bengal, for instance, Principalships of five of 
the leading Colleges, besides several other appointments, 
are henceforth to be reserved for members of what is to be 
known as the “Indian Service”, so called apparently 
because under the new Scheme there are practically to be 
no Indians in that Service. There is the word “ usually ” 
in the sentence which restricts natives of India to the 
^Provincial Service ; but as we know, in spite of every effort 
and repeated application, no Indian has yet been appointed 
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by the Secretary of State in England. Natives of India^, 
educated in ibe highest Universities of England, possessing 
the same or even much higher qualifications than their 
English colleagues, of the same standing and doing the 
same work with them, are to get half or less than half of 
the pay of the latter, are to be excluded from the higher 
positions open to the latter, and may have to serve as 
their subordinates. I ask you, Brother-Delegates, is a new 
barrier now to be erected against the people of this 
country ? Is a new policy of reservation and exclusion 
based on considerations of race and colour to be now 
inaugurated in India after sixty years of Her Gracious 
Majesty’s beneficent reign? Is the stream of liberty for 
the people of India to be a broadening, widening, deepening 
stream, or is it to be a narrowing, dwindling, vanishing 
channel, like some sacred rivers of old lost in the sand ? 
Is this the way in which effect is to be given to the 
gracious promises of our noble Queen, to the solemn pledges 
of the British Parliament, the repeated assurances of our 
Rulers ? The worst of it is that so far as we can judge 
from the Resolution—and it is a lengthy document—this 
aspect of the question does not appear to have been even 
considered by the Government of India. To tell }ou the 
truth, I would give a great deal to have the opportunity of 
a face-to face discussion with the authors of the Scheme. 
So indefensible is the measure, and so strong are the facts 
of the case. May we not hope that Lord Curzon will some 
day find time to look into the matter for himself, and 
redress the wrong that has been perpetrated. 

EXCLUSION FROM ROORKEE 

My next sample will also relate to matters educational. 
I purposely select them, for they, at any rate, cannot have 
any mysterious political reasons to influence their decision. 
Will it be believed—a distinguished Anglo-Indian gentleman 
before whom 1 mentioned it in England would not 
believe it—that the privilege of admission to the Engineer¬ 
ing Class at Roorkee, the most important in India 
and of competition for its appointments, which was freely 
open to all Statutory Natives of India till the year 1896, ia 
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BO longer so open. From the year which of all others 
ought to have been the gladdest of year/^ to n %—the year 
to which we had looked forward with longing hope for fresh 
privileges and added rights—the year of Her Gracious 
Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee—from that year this privilege 
has been withdrawn from “ natives of pure Asiatic descent, 
whose parents or guardians are domiciled in Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay”. 1 cannot congratulate the Government on 
this further carrying out of the policy of exclusion, of the 
policy of creating new barriers, of the shutting in of the 
“Open Door”. But it seems there is to be wheel' 
within wheel, exception within exception. It is only the 
pure natives of India of the provinces named who are to be^ 
shut out. Children of European or Eurasian parents, 
settled and domiciled in those provinces, may enjoy all the 
privileges as of old. They will continue to have (he 
appointments from the Roorkee College still open to them, 
to have the advantage of selecting whichever Engineering 
College in India they like for their education. It is no 
wonder, perhaps, that I should have heard motives ascribed 
for a proceeding so extraordinary as this. 1 will not 
repeat them, I cannot and do not believe them. But allow 
me to point out that here before our very eyes, is the 
creation of a new disqualification founded on considerations 
of race. If this is not a reversal of the policy of the past 
which recognised no distinction of race, colour or creed, at 
any rate at Roorkee, will any of our Anglo-Indian friends 
kindly tell us what reversal means; and if this is not going 
backward, then what the definition of that process may be ? 
May we respectfully ask how long is this process to 
continue ? Is a ukase to issue shutting, say, the doors of 
the Presidency College or the University at Calcutta 
against the people of the N.-W. Provinces or the Punjab, 
against the students of Madras or of Bombay, on the 
ground that they have Universities of their own ? Or, 
why confine ourselves to India ? I could sooner imagine 
my sinking to the bowels of the earth than of my own 
University of Cambridge, or of my own College of Christ’s 
with its bright memories of kindness which I can never 
forget, shutting its doors or refusing its prizes to the 
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natives of India, even though they be guilty of the crime of 
being of “ pure Asiatic descent”. The Bombay Presidency 
Association, the Indian Association of Calcutta, and, 
I bplieve, other Associations sent Memorials to the 
Government of India against this exclusion, rendered not 
more palatable or more justifiable by reason of its invidious 
character; but to no avail. The Government see no 
reason, the memorialists are informed only in July last, ^^at 
present to re-open the matter”. May we be permitted to 
think that in the words “ at present there is some door 
yet left for hope. 

IMPRISONMENT IN BRITISH INDIA WITHOUT TRIAL 

Let me now come to the matter of the Natu Brothers, 
'two prominent citizens of Poona, imprisoned without trial, 
detained in jail without charge, without even any 
knowledge on their part as to what they were suspected of 
haying done, in spite of repeated requests for such 
information, denied all access to their legal advisers, 
deprived of their liberty for an indefinite period, 
depending on the pleasure of the authorities by virtue of 
an administrative or executive order. Is it necessary to 
point out that imprisonment without trial is repugnant to 
the most elementary principles of British Justice? Into 
the melancholy history of the shifting accounts which were 
allowed to leak out as to what these unfortunate people 
were suspected to have done, it is not necessary for me to 
enter into any detail. Suffice it to say that we were first 
told on high authority, that the result of their arrest would 
be to unravel a plot. Nearly eighteen months have 
passed. May we ask if that plot has yet been unravelled 
and what I the particular plot was? We have not the 
slightest sympathy with the Natus if they have done 
anything wrong. But the plot theory by the stern logic of 
facts had soon to be given up. We were then told on the 
same high authority that one or both of the Natus, it is not 
quite clear which was meant, had been guilty of playing 
some tricks He or they had threatened a midwife by 
writing a letter to her, and had attempted to corrupt or 
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pervert a Policemao. The most diligeot ioquiry has 
hitherto failed to elicit aoy ioforiDatioo as to who this- 
threatened midwife and this incorruptible Policeman could 
be, or anything as to this mysterious letter and writing:. 
Is it necessary to mention the famous Pigott case to show 
the danger of an ex 'garie investigation—if indeed there 
has been any investigation at all in the present case—even 
when it is conducted with the highest skill and the greatest^ 
sense of responsibility ? What the next version of this 
affair may be we cannot yet say. If indeed no trial could 
be held, if indeed there be no provision for these tricks”' 
in our Penal Code, the most drastic in the world, the most 
easily changeable at the will, and to suit the will of the 
authorities as we know to our cost, is there any reason why. 
there could not at least be a departmental inquiry in the 
presence of the victims of this arbitrary order in which 
they coul4 be told of their offence, confronted with their 
now anonymous accusers, and asked for their defence ? 
Englishmen point, and justly point, the finger of scorn at 
Eussia for her arrests by administrative order and deten¬ 
tions without trial. I presume these are authorised by the 
laws of that land. Whole England, irrespective of party 
or class, yea, the whole civilized world outside France, 
has denounced in the strongest terms the condemnation of 
Dreyfus; because though he knew what the charges were 
which he had to meet, though he was put on bis trial 
and defended by counsel, though witnesses againgst him 
were examined in bis presence and cross-examined by 
that counsel, though he had every opportunity to put 
forward his defence, yet there was one document shewn to 
his Judges who condemned him, which was not shewn to 
his advocate—and that on the ground that the divulging ot 
that document was fraught, in the opinion of the respom 
sible Ministers of France, with grave political danger to 
the country, involving the risk of war with a neighbouring 
Power. I will not pause. Ladies and Gentlemen, to 
compare and to present in sad contrast the circumstances' 
of that case which has been so universally denounced 
by all Englishmen with the circumstances of the case- 
of the Natus. 
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It may be said, I have heard it said, that after all 
it is 8 question affecting two men out of the many millions 
of India with regard to whom Government may possibly 
have made a mistake; and this need not have any disturb¬ 
ing effect. Are they who say this aware, is the Govern¬ 
ment aware, of the sense of insecurity, of the breach in 
that sense of absolute confidence in the majesty of law and 
the security of person which is the greatest glory and the 
noblest bulwark of British Rule, yea, of the unmanning and 
even terrorizing influence over many minds, produced by 
these proceedings ? Whose turn will come next, on whom 
and at what moment may this sword of Dsmocle^s fall, is 
a question which has been asked by many amongst not the 
least notable of our land. I am glad, however, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, to inform you that the humble individual 
who is now addressing you has an unknown Lancashire 
working-man protector for himself. I may tell you the 
little story. The incident may interest you, as it interested 
and even touched me at the time. At the conclusion of a 
meeting, I think it was at Oldham, in which I had taken 
part, several of the audience came up to speak to me; 
and I happened to mention that should it please the 
Government so to act, which I trusted it would not, there 
was nothing to prevent their dealing with me on my return 
to India as <hey had dealt with the Natus. I shall not 
easily forget the scene that followed. One of my hearers, 
a working-man I believe, with indignation and excitement 
depicted on his face, told me: “ We know you. Sir. Should 
the Government treat you in this way, Lancashire men will 
know the reason why.^* I am sorry to say, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I forgot to ask his name or to note down his 
address. But, as I told him, I trust his interference on 
my behalf will not be needed* 

THE NEW LAW OF SEDITION 

I shall not dwell on the next sample I have to present 
of the reactionary policy of the last two years—the recent 
amendments in the Law of Sedition and in the Criminal 
Procedure Code. These will, no doubt, form the subject 
of a Specific Resolution to be submitted at the Congress*. 
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Let me only obBerve in passing that to make more 
Draconian a law which) in every case in which it had been 
tried of late, had proved only too effective, and to class 
speakers on public platforms and editors of papers with 
rogues and vagabonds and notorious bad characters who 
are liable to be called upon to furnish security for good 
behaviour, and to be sent in default to jail, is not the part 
of wisdom or statesmanship; that to add to the Judicial 
powers of the Executive officers of the Government, instead 
of curtailing and withdrawing them, is sinning against the 
light, is proceeding against a principle which had obtained 
the fullest recognition in the highest quarters, including 
the two last Secretaries of State for India, Lord Kimberley 
and Lord Gross. Cases of alleged sedition, so long triable 
only by a purely Judicial officer with the help of Jury or 
Assessors, may now, for the first time in the history of 
British India, be tried by the District Magistrate who is 
the head of the Police, and Head Executive or 
Administrative officer of the Government in the District, 
and that too without such help. Is it any wonder that a 
measure, whose character I have but briefly indicated 
above, has met with an amount of opposition, irrespective 
of race or party, in India and out of India—and perhaps in 
this connection I may be permitted specially to mention 
the name of Mr. Maclean, the Conservative Member of 
Cardiff—which, I believe, is absolutely unique in the 
history of Indian Legislation ? 

OTHER KEACTIONARY MEASURES 

Brother-Delegates, I might go on with the story of 
reaction—it has been a plenteous crop in these two 
years—but I will not do so, I will not dwell on the story 
of the imposition of a Punitive Police Force on a whole 
city, impoverished and plague-stricken, for the guilt of 
one man; of the series of Press Prosecutions; of the 
institution of that new thing in India known, I believe, 
as Press Committees, whose history our friend 
Mr. Chambers, whom we welcome here to-day, so eloquently 
told before many English audiences ; of the many repressive 
qirovisions, euphemistically called amendments, introduced 
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io recent legislative enactments, and of many other matters^ 
which will readily occur to your minds. 

THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL BILL 

But permit me to take up a little of your time by 
referring to a measure of retrogression which is still on 
the legislative anvil. I mean the Calcutta Municipal Bill. 
I do so to illustrate how the, tide of reaction of which 
I have spoken is still flowing, and T do so because though 
this is a local measure, if it is carried, if the metropolis of 
India is deprived of the power of Local Self-'5overnment 
which it has enjoyed so long and with such marked success,, 
a precedent will have been created—and a blow will have 
been struck at a cause on which rest all hopes of Indians 
future progress—the effect of which will be felt far and 
wide. The privilege of Municipal Self-Government, of 
control by the ratepayers over Municipal administration 
through their elected representatives which Calcutta now 
enjoys and has enjoyed for more than twenty years, waa 
granted under Conservative auspices. Sir Richard I'emple 
—a name remembered with gratitude in Bengal—who waa 
our ruler then, and who resigned a Governorship to 
become a Conservative Member of Parliament, was its 
author, and the present Prime Minister of England was the 
Secretary of State for India at the time. The great and 
numerous improvements carried out by the Corporation,, 
and the zeal and devotion of the Commissioners have been 
acknowledged by the Government time after time in 
Official Resolutions, and in other ways. If there are any 
insanitary conditions, there is the amplest power in the 
hands of the Government under the existing law, and 
expressly introduced in that behalf, to cause their 
removal. And yet it is now proposed to make a radical 
and a revolutionary change in the law, to deprive the 
Corporation of almost every real power and to vest it in a 
Chairman, who is an official and a nominee of the Govern¬ 
ment, and a Committee in which the ratepayers will be 
represented by a mere third of its members. I venture to 
hope that the popular and esteemed Ruler of Bengal, 
who is not responsible for the introduction of tha 
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present Bill, will yet see his wty at least to largely' 
modify, if not to withdraw, this revolutionary proposal, 
and not allow his name to be associated with a scheme 
which makes not for progress, but for retrogression^ 
which will undo the work of the past, fatally arrest 
the hopeful and promising growth of civil life, destroy 
the very principle of Local Self-Government, weaken 
and impair the cause of Municipal Administration, and 
leave memories of bitterness behind. And may 1 not in 
this connection make a very special appeal to our comings 
Viceroy ? He comes out to India as the representative 
of an Administration whose most glorious and memorable 
achievement—an achievement which will live in the golden 
pages of history and shed lustre on that Administration— 
has been the granting of Local Self-Government to 
the people of Ireland, granting it amid many difficulties 
and against much opposition, and at the very time 
when faction fights and armed conflicts were going on 
in the streets of Belfast. And indeed so convinced were 
the Government of the need for this liberal measure of 
Self-Government as a cure for the evils which afflict that 
country, and for the growth of a healthy public life, that 
they did not hesitate to make a munificent grant of, 1 
believe, about seven-hundred-thousand pounds, or more 
than a crore of rupees, 'per a'nnwm to Ireland from the 
Imperial Treasury, to enable the provisions of this measure- 
to be carried out properly, and without friction or jar 
amongst conflicting interests and classes of the community.. 
We ask for no funds. We ask for no extension of 
Calcutta's Municipal rights. But we implore that the 
rights, circumscribed and safeguarded as they are, which 
have so long been enjoyed, may not be taken away. Is 
that too much to ask ? Too much even to ask, let at 
least an inquiry be held, a representative Commission bo 
appointed and the Corporation heard in its defence, before 
this blow is struck and a dearly cherished right which was 
granted in 1876 which, after experience of its working 
and full discussion of its merits, was confirmed in 
1888, may not now be suddenly snatched away from a^ 
subject and a patient population ? 
ts 
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IMPOLICY OF WITHDRAWING PRIVILEGES ONCE GRANTBIX 

Brother-Delegates, 1 have been urging the unwisdom of 
a retrograde policy, of a policy of withdrawing concessions 
and privileges once granted. The proposition is so 
obvious that I do not know that any authorities are 
needed in support of it. Yet I will quote one, and I will 
select that one, because it will answer a double purpose. 
Sir Douglas Straight, as we all know, was an eminent 
Judge of the Allahabad High Court. And, perhaps, he is 
even better known in England than in India, and is, I 
believe, the Editor of one of the most influential and 
powerful organs of Conservative opinion in England. 
Writing to the Times^ he said as follows: 

Speaking from thirteen years * residence in India, daring 
which, I hope, I kept neither my eyes nor ears shut, I am firmly 
convinced of one thing, and it is this—that while Innovations and 
changes there should only be very gradually and cautiously 
introduced, a concession once made should never be— 

it is a strong Conservative you see who is writing— 

withdrawn, except for reasons of the most paramount and 
pressing emergency. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, no comments of mine are 
needed on this passage. 1 said I have selected this for 
a double pur]) 08 e. I will explain what 1 mean. I have 
already referred to the one instance of retrograde legislation 
in the past before the present wave of action set in, and to 
the early and uolamented fate that overtook it. The 
passage which I have quoted was written in connection 
with the one instance of Administrative proceeding of a 
retrograde character in the past that I can call to mind in 
my Province—a proceeding which, too, like its legislative 
predecessor, was before long withdrawn. Six years ago 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, with the previous sanc¬ 
tion, and it would seem, at the instance of the Government 
of India, issued a Notification seriously curtailing the 
very limited concession of Trial by Jury which Bengal had 
previously enjoyed. As usual, all this was matured in the 
dark, without giving any opportunity to the people vitally 
<concerned to know anything, or to be heard or make an y 
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rrepregentatioQ ia regard to the matter. Aod the 
Government of India, with contemptuous indifference to the 
opinions and feelings of the people of India, set about to 
take steps for enlarging the area of retrogression for cur¬ 
tailing and withdrawing the privilege of Trial by Jury from 
some other -provinces also. In fact, I believe the 
Notification in regard to the province of Assam had already 
been issued before the course of the Government was 
arrested. But happily the agitation that followed on the 
promulgation of the other reached the shores of England ; 
and it was on that occasion, strongly condemning this 
order, that Sir Douglas Straight wrote to the Times. I will 
quote one more passage from the letter. Referring to the 
Jury Notification, he observes : 

It would be absurd to suppose that the Lieutenant-Governor 
ot Bengal cannot make a plausible case In support of his new 
departure; but the qnestion to my mind is not so much whether the 
operation ot the Jury system has exhibited some defects, as 
whether the mischief likely to result from its continuance promised 
to be so grave as to make it his imperative duty to intervene. 

It only remains for me. Ladies and Gentlemen, to state 
-the happy conclusion. At the instance of the Secretary of 
State, a Commission was appointed to inquire into the 
matter; and as the result of that enquiry, the “ plausible 
case ” set up by the Government of Bengal and which had 
met with the approval of the Government of India—alas ! 
how easily can plausible cases be set up, specially when 
they are oue-sided productions—was completely brushed 
aside and Indian opinion completely vindicated. And in 
consequence of the Report of that Commission, the Jury 
Notification was withdrawn by the Government, which had 
issued it, and the Jury system which had been threatened 
with extinction has now instead been further extended 
in the Province. I need hardly add that the Notification 
for Assam too followed suit. May I not say, happy omen 
once again in our present trials. 

COST OP THE FRONTIER WAR 

Brother-Delegates, I have said I will not discuss the 
question of Frontier Policy. Bat there is one aspect of 
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that questioD) one seqael to it which has a most important 
bearing not only on questions of domestic reform but om 
this matter of retrograde policy which we are considering. 
Who, might I ask, pays the cost of that Policy, begun 
more than twenty years ago, ordered out from England and 
by a British Cabinet against the remonstrances of a Viceroy, 
who resigned rather than be an instrument of carrying out 
that Policy, which has brought wars in its train, which has 
set on conflagration on the Frontier, which, besides sucking 
its scores of millions at recurrent periods from the taxation 
drawn from one of the poorest of populations on the face 
of the earth, has made a heavy permanent addition to the 
Military chaiges of India, which has laid its fatal and 
blighting fingers on almost ©very work of internal reform 
—for it needs money—on the promotion of the urgently- 
needed cause of technical education, on the industrial and 
commercial development of the country which would 
have blessed, and added to the resources of millions not 
only in this country but amongst the working-men of 
England ? All that has been done in pursuance of this 
new Frontier and Forward Policy; which reversed all the 
traditions of the past, may have been necessary for the 
safety of the Indian Empire from the risk of external 
aggression. I am not arguing that question now, though 
we hold strong views on the subject. But, may I ask, if 
England, Imperial England, has no interest of her own in 
the safety of the Indian Empire ? Has England no stake, 
no grave and momentous stake, yea, I ask, no vital 
interest in that safety ? Is she quite sure that she would 
not suffer in her honour and prestige, in her commerce, in 
employment for her capital and for her people, in the loss 
of many of the millions that make up that precious item 
called the “ Home Charges ”, if India's safety is imperilled 
and she is lost to the British Crown ? And has England 
or her Government no moral responsibility for the 
consequences of a policy which she dictates, which the 
people of India, if they had the faintest whisper of a voice 
in controlling their affairs, yea, which the non-official 
English community resident in India and even the bulk, I 
believe, of the official community, would condemn almost 
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>to a man ? Ladies and Gentlemen, much as I believe in 
the principle of division of laboar, 1 do not believe in that 
division which, in these Imperial matters, would make 
England decide the policy, and India bear the cost. We 
are unable to look upon that as a particularly happy, or a 
particularly just arrangement. Brother-Delegates, it is not 
as a mere dole, but as a claim of absolute justice, that we 
ask that the costs which have been incurred by the 
adoption ot what has been known as the Forward Policy 
on the Indian Frontier question, and to meet the 
consequences which have followed from that adoption, 
should be distributed in some equitable proportion between 
England and India. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we all know what happened in 
the past, when, not long after the inception of the Forward 
Policy and the embroilment with Afghanistan, 
Mr. Gladstone came into power in 1880. The Government 
of that day made a contribution of five millions to India 
towards the cost of the Afghan War. We know too that the 
policy of retrogression, ot reversing the principles of the 
past, which we are deploring, has been followed in this case 
also ; that, even in a year when, in addition to the calamity^ 
of the Frontier War, India has been afflicted with famine 
and pestilence, with earthquake and cyclone, with every 
trouble indeed that can cause misery, suffering and loss to 
an unhappy people, the Government have declined to make 
any contribution towards the expenses of that war. 
England, which every year makes a grant to the revenues 
of Cyprus w’hich, instead of becoming a “ Place of Arms ”, 
has become a place of a very different description ; which 
this year out of an overflowing Treasury has made a gift of 
nearly a million pounds to Egypt for her wars; which this 
year too has made a large grant to the West Indies, a 
considerable portion of which has further been promised to 
be annually ^repeated—I may as well enumerate some of 
the purposes—for her agricultural department and 
agricultural instruction, for steamer subsidies and in aid of 
Uocal revenues, for assistance towards farming and working 
•central factories, for making roads and purchase of lands— 
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Eoglaod, which has done all these things^ making: 
new precedents for helping other countries, though 
her Goyernment resisted and successfully resisted the 
motion made early this year to follow' the old’ 
precedent, even nt a time so calamitous as the 
present, of helping India. 1 think we may profitably 
spend a minute or two in considering this case of help to 
the West Indies. Mr. CbamberlaiB, in proposing the 
grant in the House of Commons, defended it on two 
grounds. First, on the ground of the loyalty of the Island 
— a loyalty which they manifested immediately afterward a 
not by gratitude but by deep dissatisfaction at the 
amount of the grant not being larger and by the loud 
expression of a desire for annexation to the United Statea 
•—we have not beard if there have been any prosecutions 
for sedition there ! And, secondly, on the ground of their 
value to England. As to the comparative value to England 
of the West Indies and of India in spite of my temptation' 
to say much, I will content myself with only one 
significant sentence from the Pioneer of the 8th of 
October last:— 

The West Indies are utterly worthless to Great Britain and It 
would be a relief If we could transfer them to the United States. 

ENGLISH FEELING ON THE ACTION OF THE GOVERNMENT 

So glaring is the injustice that has been done to India 
that I may be mistaken, but I honestly believe,^ the bulk 
of the Unionist Members would have gladly joined the 
Liberals under Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. Samuel Smith 
in voting a grant but for the unhappy and retrograde attitude 
of the Government and the pressure of party influence. 
Ihis is what the Saturday Review^ a Conservative organ 
and a supporter of the Government, says referring to their 
conduct in this matter:—It is a miracle,^* says that paper 
in its issue of the 26tb of February last, that in the 
face of such acts of iniustice as this we can still maintain* 
our Imperial Buie in India.'*^ I do not quote this to 
endorse it, but to show how widespread is the sympathy 
amongst Englishmen with India, and how keen was the 
ndignation felt at this reversal of Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
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of 1880, even amongst the anpporters of the Oovernment. 

1 wonder what onr Press Committees, busily engaged in 
deliveriog lectures gratuitously on good taste and decorum 
to the conductors of newspapers, and our Indian Government,, 
would have done if language a hundredth as strong 
as this had appeared in any Indian paper. I wonder, too,, 
whether an order will be passed to prevent the importation 
into India irom England of seditions ” papers commencing 
with the Saturday Review^ going through, I am afraid, 
a pretty long list, and ending, let us say, with the Review 
of Reviews, whose words of bitter and fiery denunciation 
against what it calls the criminal imbecility of the 
Administration I will not quote; and of speeches and writ¬ 
ings too like those of such dangerous Conservatives, as, let 
ns say, begging their pardon, the Hon'ble Member for 
Cardifi, or a late Chief Justice of Bengal. 

ATTITUDE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at Bristol, some little time before the 
opening of Parliament, led us to hope for a contribution 
from the Imperial Treasury. But our own Indian 
Government, we are told, did not want any help. A 
Government that has to put off reforms that are admittedly 
necessary for want of money ; a Government that is unable 
to discharge one of the elementary duties of a civilized 
Government by placing its Administration of Justice on a 
* proper footing, on account, as it says, of want of funds ; a 
Government against the shearing policy of which at 
every revision of Provincial Contracts we have heard 
eloquent and vigorous protests from a late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal and from other high authorities; a 
Government pressed by the heavy demands not only of 
war, but of a combination of dire calamities unparalleled 
in the annals, perhaps, of any country in the world ; a 
Government which is obliged heavily to borrow to meet its 
liabilities; a Government which has been compelled tn 
close its mints and to raise artificially the value of its coin 
to the detriment of many interests, and specially the 
interests of the poor in order to avoid serious financial 
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•disaster ; a Government that had the precedent before 'it of 
•a similar grant on a previous occasion ; such a 
Government, declining to receive any help from the 
Eoglish Treasury or to be relieved of any portion of its 
Military expenditure, seems, I must confess, to our humble 
understanding, about the most extraordinary phenomenon 
one could thick of; and so indeed it seemed to very many 
people in England both inside and outside the Parliament. 
True, a leading Anglo-Indian journal advised them not 
accepting any help on the ground that this might lead the 
House of Commons to enquire into or meddle with their 
doings; or, as it put the matter, the mischief of 
Parliamentary interference with Indian affairs would 
thereby “ be exaggerated a hundredfold But I cannot 
helieve that the many distinguished men who constitute the 
Government of India could possibly have acted under the 
influence of such an unworthy motive. But I am sure they 
will forgive us for saying that in view of this proceeding, 
and in the absence of further light, the people of this 
country cannot repose that confidence in them as the 
protectors of their interests and the guardians of their 
Tights which it ought to be their duty to repose. 

SOME EFFECTS OF THE FORWARD POLICY 

In connection with the burdens imposed by the 
Forward Policy on the finances of the country and their 
blighting effec^ one has only to turn to the so-called 
discussion on the Budget in the Provincial Councils to see^ 
how many are the measures whose necessity is admitted 
by the Government, but which cannot be carried out for 
want of moans—and even those represent but a small 
fraction of all the important needs of the country for its 
development, progress and prosperity. In Bengal, the 
Government appointed some years ago a Commission 
•called the Salaries Commission, which reported on the 
necessity in the public interests of an increase in the nay of 
the ministerial or subordinate establishments. The Fioneer^ 
not long ago, if I remember aright, pointed out the absolute 
necessity of this increase and the serious evils to the 
Administration of the country resulting from the present 
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inadequate scale of pay. The Government has, over and over 
again in the Council Chamber, admitted the urgency of the 
reform but pleaded its want of means to carry it out. But, 
Brother-Delegates, I need not take up your time by bringing 
coal to Newcastle, by giving instances of what is so perfectly 
familiar to you. But permit me to refer to one matter 
which took place in tbe course of this year, not so familiar 
to US; unique in its history, and buried in the multitude of 
answers to Parliamentary questions. 

A CENTRAL LABORATORY 

Last year a memorial was presented to tbe Secretary 
of State for India signed by the leading scientific men in 
England, including such names as Lord Kelvin, Lord Lister, 
Professors Ramsay, Roscoe, Foster and a great many 
others, asking for the establishment of a Central Scientific 
Laboratory for advanced teaching and research in India. 
The Memorialists pointed out the great importance of the 
proposal, not only in the interests of higher education but 
also in the interests of the material advancement of the 
country ; and Lord George Hamilton forvi^arded tbe 
Memorial with his recommendation, as I gather from 
Mr. Schwann^s question a few months ago in Parliament, 
to the Government of India. But the Hon^ble Member 
was informed, in answer to his question, that tbe Indian 
Government was unable ** to entertain so costly a scheme 
on the ground that the initial cost of such an establish¬ 
ment would be six lakhs of rupees, or about £40,000. 
'Why, if even two millions had been granted from the 
Imperial Government to relieve the resources of the 
Indian Government strained to meet the costs of the 
Frontier War, not only could this ** costly scheme ” have 
been started, but nine and forty other measures of benefit 
to the country of a similarly “costly ” character could have 
been carried out. Allow me, Brotber-DelegateS; the 
privilege of being your mouthpiece to convey to these 
eminent men the expression of our heart-felt gratitude for 
the interest they have taken on India's behalf, and to 
express the earnest hope that their efforts and their repre¬ 
sentation will yet bear fruit, and ample fruit, in the better 
time to come. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

I Deed not dwell before you, Ladies and Gentlemen^, 
on the imperative need of technical education which is, in a 
literal sense, of vital importance to the teeming poverty* 
stricken millions of India, the imperative need of 
improving the old industries and introducing new ones, of 
teaching the people how to utilise, with the help of 
modern science, the many rich and undeveloped resources 
of the country. This has, indeed, been admitted on every 
hand. 1 remember well the conversation which some of 
us had with Lord Duflferin shortly before his retirement. 
He regretted that he had been unable to do anything to 
further the cause of technical education, the importance 
of which to India he tully realized; but he had every 
confidence his successor would earnestly take up the 
question. Lord Lansdowne has come and gone, and his 
successor too—to whom we cordially wish every happiness 
after his many arduous labours amid the storm and stress 
of these years —will in a tew days bid farewell to the 
scene of his labours; but the question of technical educa¬ 
tion stands practically where it did for want of means 
to promote it. 

BACKWARD OR FORWARD 

Brother-Delegates, I will take up more of your time 
by continuing this review of the past. I will leave it with 
only one remark. If 1 have been mistaken or however 
unwittingly unjust in that review, I shall rejoice to have 
the mistakes pointed out, and to be convinced by the fair 
weapons of reason and argument. 

As one glances back over the history of these retrograde 
and repressive measures and sees that the stream of reac¬ 
tion is yet running, the question arises in the mind, and I 
ask our Rulers, nay all Englishmen, seriously to consider it, 
whether Backward or Forward is to be inscribed as the 
motto on the banner of England in its future administration 
of this great country. Are we to march backwards into 
the methods of despotism, to the weapons of coercion, to 
the policy of distrust; or are we to march onwards in the 
path which was traced out by those noble Eoglishmem 
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wbo have been tbe founders, tbe consolidators, tbe saviours 
of tbe Empire, tbe path wbicb leads to advancing and not 
to receding freedom, to greater trust in people, to 
rights enlarged and not to concessions withdrawn? For, 
it is at once a melancholy and a curious feature of the 
present situation that we stand here not merely in 
defence of the liberties of the people of India, but in 
vindication of tbe policy, the sagacity, tbe wisdom, and tbe 
foresight of those illustrious men. 

INDIAN FEELING 

To fulfil England's mission in India, much, very much 
remains to be done. We were eagerly and longingly 
looking forward to the steady and progressive carrying 
on ot that work, but in its place has begun this process of 
pushing backwards, this process of distrust and repression. 
Will Englishmen place themselves for a moment in our 
position, look with our eyes, and try to realize what their 
feelings would have been under the circumstances ? For 
that, after all, is tbe way to follow, if they wish to under¬ 
stand and not misunderstand tbe situation. There is 
much of the same human nature in the East as in the 
West. Is it any wonder that the process I have mentioned, 
and some speeches to which I will not more 
particularly refer which we have beard from the Council 
Chamber, should have caused widespread pain, surprise, 
regret and anxiety, yea, in some quarters, even bitterness? 
Let me give an illustration of this feeling of pain which 
struck me very much at the time. An Indian gentleman 
wrote to me in England a few months ago. He is not an 
** agitator whatever that word may mean. He is a 
gentleman unknown to fame, wbo takes no part in public 
meetings or in the discussion of public questions, but 
quietly does the work of his office. He wrote to me about 
his brother then staying in England, but in the course 
of his letter, he mentioned about tbe recent proceedings of 
Government, and concluded with these words:— 

Are you a friend to British Rule ? Try your best to induce 
the anfiiorities to withdraw the suicidal policy of Government. 
If you are an enemy, well, my advice Is—keep quiet and let things 
take their course. 
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May I ask the authorities, if those words should by 
• some chance happen to meet their eyes, to seriously 
consider the import of the sentence I have quoted, written 
' in confidence, wrung in the anguish of his heart from a 
simple and quiet citizen, deeply attached to the British 
Rule ? I trust my friend will forgive me for having 
quoted that sentence from his private letter. Let me quote 
another gentleman—not a nameless or a fameless one nov 
— Arho, having served the Government with honor and 
distinction in charge of several most important districts, 
having risen to the highest post in the Executive Services 
of the Government to which a native of India has yet been 
appointed, has recently retired from the Service—need I 
say I refer to our distinguished countryman, Mr. R. C, 
Dutt, I congratulate my friend on his being unmuzzled. I 
trust be will now be in a position to render even greater 
service to the Government be has served so long and so 
faithfully, by his informed exposition of the effects of their 
recent policy than when he was fettered by the trammels 
of office. Speaking in condemnation of our new Law of 
Sedition at a Meeting held in London, on the 29th June 
last, Mr. Dutt said, with the authority of intimate 
knowledge: 

It Is with deep regret that I have to say that I can hardly 
remember any time—and my memory goes back to the time ot the 
Mutiny—when the confidence ot the people of India In the justice 
aud fair pUy of t^ngllsh Rulers was so shaken as it has been 
within the last two years 

And he goes on to deplore the policy of suspicion and 
repression adopted of late by the Government, which has 
led to this most unhappy result. 

It is the saddest of thouglits to my mind—the 
thought. Ladies and Gentlemen,—that the very means 
which, DO doubt from the best of intentions, the Govern* 
meot have adopted to root out what they believe to be 
want of affeotioo or disaffection in this country, will tend 
not to attach but to alienate, not to cure but to create 
those very evils they dread, to suppress, it may be, the 
expression of discontent, but to drive it deep beneath 
'the surface. 
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the educated classes 

Ladies and GeDtlemeo, tarniDg again to the words 
of that touching appeal in the letter of my correspondent, 
it is because we are friends to British Kule, it is because 
all our highest hopes for the future, and not our hopes 
only but the hopes of generations to come, are indissolubly 
bound up with the continuance of that rule, with the 
strengthening and the bettering of that rule, with the 
removal of all and every cause which may tend to the 
weakening of that rule, that we speak out, and point the 
impolicy, the unwisdom, yea, the danger of the recent 
course of administrative and legislative proceedings that 
we ar« trying to the best of our power—alas, so limited 
—to induce the authorities and the great body of 
justice-loving and generous-minded Englishmen, both 
here and in England, to withdraw from that course, and 
find the path of safety, of honour, of mutual advan¬ 
tage and the truest and the most abiding glory, in 
going forward in fearless confidence, trusting the people, 
extending the bounds of freedom, not forging new fetters 
but gradually removing those that exist, not taking away, 
but adding to, the rights of the people, helping on the 
cause of India’s regeneration with the passionate longing 
and the loving ardour that come limited from consciousness 
of a duty and a solemn responsibility from on high. The 
educated classes of India are the friends and not the foes 
of England, her natural and necessary allies in the great 
work that lies before her. It is on their hearty, devoted, 
and loving co-operation that the welfare and progress of the 
country so largely depend. It is the dangers of ignorance 
and the dark and strange phantoms that are born of 
ignorance that England has to fear, and not knowledge 
nor light. If, indeed, there be Englishmen who imagined » 
otherwise, surely the riots atTallab,at Bombay, at Calcutta, 
and elsewhere, must have opened even their eyes; and it 
was the influence and the eflorts of the educated classes 
which prevented these unhappy outbursts from spreading 
or working much graver mischief. Let our Rulers realize 
with fulness of conviction this fundamental truth that in 
the ignorance of the people is the source, not of strength ^ 
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but of danger, not of security but of peril, just as in the 
spread, wider and deeper spread of education, is the 
remedy, not the cause. All that the educated classes ask 
for is that England should be true to herself, that she 
should not forget the teachings of her history and the 
traditions of her past, that British Rule should be conducted 
on British principles, and not on Russian methods. Is this, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, sedition ? or is it the highest 
homage which India can pay to England, the dawning of 
that glorious day, proudest in the history of England, 
foreseen as in a vision by Macaulay, when instructed in 
European knowledge we might ask for the blessings of 
European institutions? The educated classes wish and 
long for the strengthening and not the loosening of the 
bond which unites the two countries, and which is the 
guarantee not only of order but of progress; and they 
look forward to the time when they, too, can claim the 
rights, and share the glories of citizenship in the proudest 
Empire that the world has ever seen. Let it be the part 
of wisdom, of prudent statesmanship and political foresight, 
to foster and not to crush this feeling ; to extend the hand 
of fellowship and love, ministering help, and not hurl 
insults, or the weapons and methods of coercion which 
wound but cannot heal. 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

Brother-Delegates, the Indian National Congress has 
been described, and rightly described, as the noblest 
achievement of, and a crown of, glory for British Rule in 
India. And yet how great has been the ignorance, how 
gross the misrepresentations which have from time to time 
assailed it. I will not notice these misrepresentaticms of 
>ignorance and prejudice. They have often been noticed 
before. But if it is at times disheartening to find this 
great movement, which ought to have been welcomed as a 
valued help, subjected to unworthy attacks, let us remember 
that this has been the fate of every great movement which 
•has made for human progress or human welfare. It is 
cheering, on the other hand, to find ample recognition of 
the aims and the work of the Congress from many 
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-quarters. I might quote the opioious of many high 
authorities, but 1 will content myself with placing before 
you the generous testimony of one eminent man, Sir 
Richard Qartb, a good Oonservatiye who, I believe, was a 
Conservative Member of Parliament before he came out to 
hold the exalted office of Chief Justice of Bengal, said a 
few years ago, replying to an attack which had been made 
on the Congress : 

I will tell yon what they have done. They have dared to 
think tor themselves; and not only for themselves, but for 
millions of poor iii^norant people who compose our Indian Empire^ 
They have been content to sacrifice their own interests, and to 
brave the displeasure of Government In order to lend a helping 
hand to those poor people. They have had the conrago and the 
.patriotism to denounce abuses which have disgraced our Indian 
Rule for years past, which have been condemned by public 
opinion in India and In England, and to which the Indian Govern¬ 
ment appear to cling with a tenacity which seems utterly 
Inexplicable. They have dared to propose reforms which, despite 
Ihe resistance of the Government, have been approved by Parliament, 
and to endeavour to stay that fearful amount of extravagance 
which has been going on In India tor years past, and has been the 
means, as some of our best and wisest Councillors consider of 
bringing our European Empire to the verge of bankruptcy. 

May the blessing, which is the portion of those who lift 

their voice for the weak of this world, attend Sir 
Richard Garth in his retirement for this manly and noble 
vindication of the Congress against the misrepresentations 
based on ignorance, of many in high places; for his strong 
words of condemnation, spoken with the experience and 
the authority of a position highest in the land, of the 
miserable system which combines judicial and executive 
functions in the same officer, and which of late has been 
further extended by our Government, and for his many 
other services to the cause of the people of India I And 
permit me, Brother-Delegates, in this wish to include the 
many other noble-hearted Englishmen—their number ig 
not few, and their number, Ladies and Gentlemen, ig 
:growing every year and pretty fast—who have lent their 
generous advocacy to the views of the National Congregg 
and to the cause of Indian progress. 
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A DREAMER OF THE WEST 

Brother-Delegateg, I rea^l the other day, as no doubt 
many of you have donp, a remarkable speech delivered in 
London by one of these noble-hearted Englishmen to whom 
I have referred, our good friend Professor Morison. In 
the coarse of that speech, he said that, 

he looked forward to the time when thev would have a 
Secretary ot State and a Governor-General of India who would 
recognize clearly that It was Impossible to govern the Indian 
Empire without the cordial co-operation of the Indian people, and 
who would send for the President of tho National Congress, and 
say: ‘ Come my friend, have we not both the same Interests 
at heart? Are we not both men of affairs? Come, let us 
reason together.* 

I see also from the report that this sentiment was 
loudly cheered. I think, Ladies and Gentlemen, after this 
we must no longer speak of the Dreamy East. It appears 
that there is a Dreamy West too, and Professor Morison 
is one of its dreamers. I am afraid it will be a very long 
time before that dream of friendly conference he speaks of 
will come true. Not that any Viceroy would not find it of 
advantage to consult any of the distinguished men who 
have preceded me in the Chair—I make, I can make 
absolutely no claim for myself—to take representatives of 
educated India into his confidence, and to enter into that 
partnership of cordial co-operation that our friend speaks 
of, but it is not, Ladies and Gentlemen, always good’ 
things or desirable things that are the things of this 
actual world. 


.SYMPATHY—THE CURE 

Brother-Delegates, I trust I have made the situation 
created by recent proceedings sufficiently clear. It is one 
to cause anxiety to every friend of India and England. 
But tho remedy too is clear and, the narrative itself 
unfolds it. Sir Francis Maclean, the present Chief Justice 
of Bengal, is reported to have said at a meeting held in 
Calcutta, I believe early this year, when the Sedition Bill 
was before the public that, he had heard a great deal 
recently since coming to India of sedition and measures ii^ 
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connection with it; but it seemed to him the only rational 
way of putting down sedition was by sympathy, boundless 
sympathy with the people in their needs and their sufferings, 
and with their legitimate hopes and aspirations 
These words deserve to be inscribed in letters of gold; and 
permit me, Ladies and Gentlemen, to offer to Sir Francis 
Maclean on your behalf our thanks for this noble utterance 
breathing the instincts of true statesmanship. Yes, it is 
sympathy, boundless sympathy with the people in their 
needs, and sympathy, too, with them in all their legitimate 
aspirations that is wanted—and then from that sympathy 
will naturally come, as rain-drops from the descending 
cloud, the many measures that are required to promote 
their interests and redress their grievances. With truer 
knowledge and keener sympathy, many things will assume 
a different aspect, and our Rulers will, if I may respectfully 
be permitted to say so, see things with new eyes. Then, 
indeed, will all the unrest that we have so much heard of, 
of late, vanish as before a magician’s wand, as darkness 
before the rising siya. For, indeed, love and sympathy 
work miracles in the political, no less than in the moral 
or spiritual world. There can be no surer or firmer 
foundation for earthly power than tha affection and confid¬ 
ence of its subjects. I have quoted the Chief Justice of 
Bengal; let me quote a few lines from Mr. Chamberlain^s 
great speech at Glasgow, delivered on the 3rd of November 
of last year. 

“ The makers of Venice,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “ with whose 
peculiar circumstances as a commercial community, dependent for 
Its existence on Its command of the sea, we have much in common, 
declared It to be their principal object ‘ to have the heart and the 
affection of our citizens and subjects'; and In adopting this true 
principle of Empire, they found their reward In the loyalty of 
their colonies and dependencies when the Mother City was 
threatened by enemies, whom her success and prosperity had raised 
against her. ” 

This, indeed, Ladies and Gentlemen, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain has said, is the “true principle of Empire'’—to 
possess the hearts of citizens as well as of subjects, and to 
win as its reward the loyalty alike of colonies and of 
dependencies. 

24 
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And the same thing has been said in India too by all 
her wisest administrators. Let me refer here to a pamphlet 
written) not many years ago, by a man honored and 
trusted alike by Government and the people, Chairman of 
the Calcutta Corporation and subsequently Member of the 
Board of Revenue—the late Sir Henry Harrison—under 
the nom de plume of Trust and Fear not'’. It was 
written in support of the movement initiated—I am sorry 
to say unsuccessfully initiated—for the admission into the 
Tanks of volunteers, of Indians possessing such qualifica¬ 
tions of position, character, education, and physical fitness 
as the Government might see fit to prescribe. I would 
Tenture respectfully and strongly to recommend that littte 
book to our Rulers. 1 have not seen more cogent reason¬ 
ing, more convincing wealth of illustration, and truer or 
sounder principles of Indian Administration than are 
contained in that work. 

AN APPEAL TO ENGLISHMEN 

May I) Ladies and Gentlemen, make in this connec¬ 
tion an appeal to all Englishmen in India, and specially to 
the conductors of the Anglo-Indian Press In the term 
Englishmen, need I say that here and throughout this address 
I include Scotchmen and Irishmen, and men too from Wales. 
They are the strong and the highly placed. Their voice 
is listened to, v^hiLt ours is unheeded. Is there no respon¬ 
sibility before God and man, on them by reason of this 
very power that they possess, this very iofluence they 
wield—responsibility not to widen the gulf between the 
taces or make difficult the work of the statesman by 
unkind word or unkind deed, but to extend the hand of 
sympathy and help the people of India to rise once again 
in the scale of nations? If they mix with the people 
and come really to know them, they will perhaps find much 
to study, much to interest them and to make life even in 
India worth living, much to learn, to love and esteem, and 
even to admire. At least such has been the experience of 
many Englishmen who have tried the process. How often 
have I noticed with regret that the attacks and sarcasms of 
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Bome members of the Anglo-Indian Press have led perhaps 
to similar effusions or rejoinders in some Indian print. 
How one longs for men like Knight and Riach—to name 
the two I have personally known in my part of the 
country—men who wrote with knowledge and sympathy, 
who loved the people of India, felt in their conscience the 
burden of their responsibility to them, and proved true 
champions of their rights—men who have been followed by 
the gratitude of thousands of their fellow-men ; I do not 
know if those who, either in India or in England, advocate 
the cause of unrepresented people of this country and use 
the powers that God has given them on their behalf, 
realize how they help towards making deeper the 
foundations of the Empire, in forging links of 
more than steel which fasten the bond, which 
binds England and India together. Once an honored 
missionary, he belonged to the Church of England, who 
had championed the cause of the people in my Province 
was sent to jail on the prosecution of some of his own 
countrymen; but the name of Long went down deep into 
the hearts of the people, the cause for which he suffered, 
triumphed gloriously in the end, and his name is remem¬ 
bered in affectionate gratitude and sung in rustic ballads 
to this day. Let a nation, which is Christian, endeavour 
truly to shew the ideal of Christ, to carry out the divine 
command of doing to others what they would have wished 
done to themselves, in the exercise of its power, in its 
attitude towards Indian aspirations. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we want Englishmen to 
champion our cause; we want Englishmen, who have held 
aloft the standard of freedom and progress in every part 
of the world and have fought and suffered in that cause, to 
take up the cause of India—she has special claims 
on them—and advocate her rights. And I feel 
confident that as knowledge spreads, and the sense 
of the solemn responsibility that rests on them 
awakens, and the mists of prejudice and ignorance 
roll away, such men will arise and answer in gladness 
and joy to our call. 
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REFORM OP THE EXECUTIVE COUNCILS 
Brother-Delegates, I will not dwell on the necessity, 
which recent events have only served to emphasize of the 
further need of reform in our Legislative Councils. The 
subject has often been before us. But let me draw your 
attention to the question of the Constitution of our Executive 
Councils, and ask the Government on your behalf 
whether the time has not fully come for remodelling them, 
and admitting an adequate Indian representation in those 
bodies. It is these bodies that shape and guide the whole 
of the administrative policy of the Government, and decide 
questions of supreme importance to the happiness and well¬ 
being of the people—questions often of far greater moment 
than those that come before the Legislative Councils. Ab 
present out of the two hundred millions and more of IndiaV 
people, not one solitary individual finds a place in any 
of those Councils; and as we know, the Legislative Bodies^ 
exercise no sort of control, direct or indirect, over them. 
Their deliberations are in secret Chambers, and not even- 
the faintest echo of suggestion, information, or criticism 
can reach them from a public more ignorant of their 
proceedings than of the movements of the double stars or 
the composition of the Milky Way in the far-off heavens. 
Is it. Ladies and Gentlemen, necessary to point out, is it 
necessary to argue the point, that the most honest and 
impartial and fair-minded of tribunals cannot decide justly 
or do right unless every information is placed, every interest 
represented and every side of the question discussed 
before it ? Is this not the explanation of the mistakes—I 
need not refer to the policy of these two years which I 
have fully discussed—of the grave mistakes which have 
admittedly been made in the past and which, as I have 
shown, were subsequently rectified when further light waa 
sought from independent public opinion under pressure 
from England ? We are fully aware of the need for the 
expansion and reform of our Legislative Councils. There 
is need, grave need, Brother-Delegates, for the expansion 
and reform of our Executive Councils also, and it may be, 
of their formation where they do not exist, with adequate 
Indian representation in them. 
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DIRECT REPRESENTATION OP INDIA IN PARLIAMENT 

There is one other matter in this connection that 
I should like to place before you. The question of a further 
<Te-distribiition of seats is likely soon to be before the 
English Public. It has already begun to engage attention. 
But whether that be so or not, it seems to me that for a 
proper representation uf Indian views and Indian wants, 
a certain limited number of seats in the House of 
Commons, may be so few as, say fifteen, ought to be 
assigned to the inhabitants of some of the chief cities of 
India. We have the right to ask for this representation 
which will secure for us a hearing before the Assembly, 
which is the ultimate arbiter of our fates, but which at 
present, however anxious it may be to do justice and to 
•give its due weight to Indian views, has no opportunity of 
knowing those views from persons speaking with knowledge 
and with authority on our behalf; and I am convinced 
this would be of great advantage to the furtherance 
of our legitimate interests and to the removal of our 
wants. If we can send a Sir Richard Garth or a Sir John 
'Phear, a Hume or a Reynolds, if we could have sent a 
Caine or a Naoroji, a Bradlaugh before Northampton had 
at length returned him, or a Fawcett when Hackney had 
rejected him, not to speak of many others I could easily 
name, including many earnest and influential English 
friends of India—and send all these as our own represen* 
tatives—can any one doubt what a potent factor for good, 
both to England and to India, for justice and fair play, 
would be brought into existence? And it would not only 
be in the House of Commons, but in the country too that 
they could speak with authority and command attention 
to our grievances. 

It is true the Colonies are not represented in the 
House of Commons, but their Budgets are not discussed, 
nor their policy determined at Westminster; and as for 
the possible objection that, as in the case of Ireland, the 
presence of our representatives in Parliament might be 
msed as an argument against the existence of the expan¬ 
sion of our Councils in India—it would be enough to say 
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that objection conld only apply if India were to be repre¬ 
sented in the House like Ireland in proportion to her 
population. But no one dreams of that. It is as a means 
to an end, a means, just and necessary in itself and effective 
for its purpose, that I suggest this for your consideration. 
And even if this concession were to be granted for a 
limited period, I would gratefully accept it. I will only 
add that I have talked with many friends in England who 
strongly agree as to the justice, and even the necessity of 
this reform, if Indian views are to be furthered. No 
doubt, as Sir Henry Fowler once said in an eloquent and 
memorable peroration, they are all Members for India. 
Yet I think Sir Henry Fowler and most Members of the 
House would be glad to have some members for India, to 
represent the vast interests of that country affected by the 
decisions of Parliament, whose claim to the title might be 
less questioned, whose assistance would be of service and 
from whom they could have the inestimable advantage of 
hearing something more than mere official versions of the 
matters that came up before them. And if this be an 
anomaly which has reason and justice on its side and which 
is rendered necessary by what has sometimes been called 
the anomaly of an Indian Empire, that the British Consti¬ 
tution has many anomalies which have much less to say for 
themselves and much less ground for their existence^ 
than this. 

ORGANISATION AND CONTINUOUS WORK FOR THE 
CONGRESS 

Brother-Delegates, I wish now to invite your attention 
to A most important matter. As I look round at this 
magnificent assembly gathered from the most distant parts 
of the country, as I see enthusiasm depicted on every face, 
the question presents itself to my mind, is the Congress to 
he a mere three days’ affair ? Is there to be no continuity, 
no plan and no method, in its every-day work? We have 
achieved muah during these years that we have met. We 
have placed on record our views on all important questions 
of the day and even of the years to come. We have seen 
carried out some of the most important objects which have 
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engaged our attention, and to my mind of far more moment 
than all this, we have succeeded in bringing together and 
knitting in bonds of loving regard, of mutual esteem and 
fraternal co-operation, representatives from every part of 
this vast country, infusing national life, strengthening the 
bonds of common citizenship, kindling the fire of loyal and 
patriotic service. But Ladies and Gentlemen, the time haa 
come when, if we are to reap the full fruits of our 
deliberations and to give living force to our resolutions, we 
must have a standing organization to carry on the work of the 
Congress from year’s beginning to year’s end, to carry on that 
work continuously, steadily, earnestly, sending agents and 
missionaries to diiferent parts of the country, spreading 
information, awakening int<^rest, issuing leaflets and 
pamphlets, educating the public mind, drawing attention to 
the many wants and grievances of the dumb masses,, 
pointing out the duty we owe to Government, and helping 
the Government to the best of our power in its endeavours 
for the better administration, the better education, the 
better sanitation of the country,—and we must have men 
wholly devoted to this most important work. As I am^ 
standing before you, my mind goes back to the great 
gathering at Leicester in March last, the National Congress,. 
I may say, of the Liberal Party which it was my privilege 
to attend and to address as a delegate from Cambridge* 
There are many points of resemblance that struck 
me between the Annual Meeting of the National 
Liberal Federation and the Indian National Congress. 
That meeting like ours holds its Session for three days^ 
meets at different places from year to year, passes 
resolutions on subjects of interest to the party; and its 
number of delegates, I was struck to find, was very much 
what our number usually is. But behind all this what a 
difference! What a busy, active, powerful organization with 
a Secretary and a staff of officials wholly given to its work, 
with a Publishing Department with its separate staff of 
officials, with its Council Meetings held throughout the 
year and directing its operations, with its army of agents 
and workers and its allied Associations at work all over the 
country! And the same is the case with the great 
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Conservative Party whose organization won such splendid 
results at the last eleetion. Brother-Delegates, I do not 
expect you to reach to such heights. And Kome was not 
built in a day, nor are organizations. They are the results 
of patient labour for many a long day. But let us resolve 
that at least a beginning, a fair beginoiog shall be made in 
the year before us, that when in the closing year of the 
century we meet once again, we may look back upon 
some work done, some foundation laid, some progress 
achieved in the direction I have ventured to indicate. 
Into the details of that organization I purposely do not 
enter. It may be that instead of one central office we may 
find it desirable to a large extent to decentralise and divide 
our work, it may be that we may link on our work in the 
difierent provinces with their respective Provincial Con¬ 
ferences. I trust the matter will be fully considered and 
a working plan formed before we separate. But one 
suggestion I would venture to make, that though it may 
be desirable for us to pass Resolutions in the Congress on 
a large variety of subjects, we should select a limited 
number of them and devote our attention in the coming 
year, if need be in the years to come, towards carrying 
them out. This will secure concentration, awaken greater 
interest and prevent the frittering away of our not 
superabundant energies. 

And this brings me to the important question of a 
Constitution for the Congress, of which indeed what I have 
said above is a part. 1 trust Madras, which has been des¬ 
cribed as the home and nursery of India’s statesmen, will 
have the credit of solving this question which has been 
before us for many years. The time has not perhaps yet 
come for a fully developed or an elaborate Constitution. 
But I would ask you to consider, whether we might not at 
least draw up some simple rule relating to our Constitution 
and laying down its framework which might be worked in 
the coming year and which, with the light of experience 
thus gained, might, if necessary, come up for re-consider¬ 
ation and all needed expansion at our next Session. 
Unless we make at least a beginoiog in some such way, I am 
afraid it will be long before we can make a start at all. 
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SEPARATION OP JUDICUL AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS 

What that limited number of questions may be, 
should you decide to adopt my suggestion, I leave to our 
leaders to decide. But whatever the programme may be, 
I trust it will not fail to include the two important and 
pressing questions of the Separation of Judicial and 
Executive Functions and of Police Reform. 

Brother-Delegates, I will not argue the question of 
the Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions. I 
have seen the present system in practice and in actual 
experience for more than twenty years, and the more one 
sees of it, the more deeply one deplores the delay on the 
part of the Government in giving effect, even partial 
effect, to the principle underlying that proposal. Yes, 
that Government seems to have been busy of late, on the 
contrary, extraordinary and hard to believe as it may seem, 
in extending the Judicial powers of its Executive officers. 
The High Court of Calcutta has pronounced this combina¬ 
tion of functions in the same officer as extremely dan¬ 
gerous, and it needs but the slightest of acquaintance with 
what happens before its Criminal Bench and elsewhere to 
know the practical every-day evils that follow from this 
combination. And what 1 have said of my province 
applies, as we all know, just as well, I am afraid sometimes 
even more, to other provinces of India. And let me 
observe in passing, it is not the men, but it is the system 
we condemn—the system under which the most conscien¬ 
tious and judicial tempered of men would find it so often 
impossible to deal unbiased justice. I have already 
mentioned the strong condemnation of the system 
by Sir Richard Garth. Let me refer to the Debate in 
the House of Lords in 1893, on what is known as the case 
of the Raja of Mymensingh. It was a petty Executive 
scandal compared to what constantly takes place in con¬ 
nection with poorer men, and for which the officer con¬ 
cerned, when subsequently threatened with a heavy suit 
for damages, had to make an apology in Court to the 
Raja; but it attracted considerable attention owing to the 
^position of the victim. In the Debate to which I have 
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alluded, both Lord Kimberley, the then Secretary of State 
for India, and Lord Cross, his predecessor in that oiHoe, 
concurred in admitting the undesirability and the 
inconvenience of the present system of combining the 
functions. I will quote what Lord Cross said on the 
subject. Keferring to the proposal of separating the two 
duties, his Lordship observed it was a matter of the 
gravest importance,*’ and that the plan to bis mind would 
be an excellent one resulting in vast good ”—mark the 
words—“ vast good to the Government of India And 
later on when this subject was referred to in the House of 
Commons, the Under*8ecretary of State repeated that, in 
the opinion of Lord Kimberley, the union of Judicial and 
Executive powers is contrary to right principle 

THE FINANCIAL DIFFICULTY IN CARRYING OUT 
THE REFORM 

With such high authorities on our side, the very 
highest one could possibly wish for, it may be asked how 
is it that the present system is allowed to go on, and the 
vast good” to the cause of administration Lord Cross 
spoke of is still unattained. I will give the answer in 
Lord Kimberley’s words: “ The difficulty,” his Lordship 

observed in the Debate I have referred to, “ is simply this, 
that if you were to alter the present system in India, you 
would have to double the staff throughout the country.'’ 
How sad, Brother-Delegates, to think that this is the 
information as to the consequences of separating the 
functions, which some one at the India Office had placed 
before Lord Kimberley, and which, of course, Lord 
Kimberley was bound to accept. Doubling the staff 
throughout India! Why, the information is not only 
incorrect, but for most parts of the country, so materially 
incorrect that very slight acquaintance with the actual state 
of things on the part of the official supplying the 
information would have prevented its being furnished. 
But before I proceed with this matter, I will make one 
remark. Even if the statement I have referred to were 
correct, having regard to the importance of the matter, 
would it not have been the duty of the Indian Government 
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to have tried to carry out the reform, to make at least a 
begioniDg, even if it were at the price of some reduction in 
its Military expenditure or by curtailment of its expenses in 
some other way ? The debate I have referred to took 
place in the month of May. Within three months of it, a 
scheme was published by Mr. R. G. Dutt himself, a District 
Magistrate and an experienced and trusted officer of 
Government in service at the time, going into the matter 
for the Province of Bengal; and shewing that the separation 
of the two functions could be carried out with but little or 
no extra expense on the part of the Government and with 
increased efficiency as regards the discharge of both the 
Administrative and the Judicial duties now vested in the 
same officer. I will quote here only some concluding 
sentences of Mr. Dutt’s memorandum : 

The scheme which has been briefly set forth in the preceding 
paragraphs Is a practicable one, and can be introduced under the 
present circumstances of Bengal, excluding the backward tracts. 
I have worked both as a Sub-Dlvlslonal Officer and as a District 
Officer in many of the Districts In Bengal, and I would undertake to 
introduce the scheme In any Bengal District, and to work It on the 
lines indicated above. 

And he adds, if this separation be carried out, 

tho Police work, the Revenue work, and the general Executive work 
can then be performed by the District Officer with greater care and 
satisfaction to himself, and also greater satisfaction to the people in 
whose interests he administers the district. 

The scheme of Mr. Dutt is one on the same simple 
and readily suggested lines as some others which had been 
set forth long before the debate in the House of Lords 
was, I may add, with some slight modifications approved on 
the one hand by Sir Richard Garth, who had held the 
highest Judicial office in Bengal, and on the other, by 
Mr. Reynolds, who had held the highest Executive office 
under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, having been 
Chief Secretary for years, and afterwards Senior Member 
of the Board of Revenue for the Province. Here then was 
a practical scheme, dealing with an admitted and a grave 
evil, drawn up by a responsible and competent person, and 
afterwards approached by those who could indeed claim to 
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speak on the snbjeet with the very highest authority. 
But to pursue the history of the matter: 

On the 29th of August of the same year, the Indian 
Association of Calcutta forwarded a Memorial to the 
’Government of India through the Government of Bengal, 
enclosing Mr. Dutt’s scheme, referring to the weighty 
expression of opinion on the subject in the House of Lords 
and elsewhere, and appealing to the Government to take 
'that scheme into its earnest consideration in view to the 
introduction of the reform. Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
more than five years have elapsed since that Memorial 
was submitted, and the Association, I believe, still waits 
for a reply. I would rather, Brother-Delegates, not make 
any comments on this matter, but leave the simple facts 
I have narrated to tell their own tale and to carry their 
own lessons. It remains for me to add that I believe 
other Associations too have in these years moved the 
Government in the matter; and I will leave the subject 
with the expression of a strong and fervent hope that this 
reform, as important in the cause of liberty of the subject 
as in the interest of good administration, and supported 
^by a practical unanimity of opinion of the highest weight, 
will no longer be delayed or trifled with, and the painful 
scandals and miscarriages of justice which now so 
’frequently occur will soon be the things of the past. 

IIKFORM OF THE POLICE 

Brother-Delegates, I have detained you longer than 
I intended on this question of separation of duties; but I 
thought it necessary to deal with this spectre of financial 
difficulty. As regards the Reform of the Police, my remarks 
will be few. There is not. Ladies and Gentlemen, a man, 
woman, or I might add, child in India, who requires to be 
told anything about, at any rate, this question. Indeed, 
I have heard many good men and true, discuss whether 
the total abolition of the Police Force, or at least of a 
very considerable portion of it, would not be much better 
than the present affliction. There has been a Police 
Commission, but in its practical results we seem to stand 
just where we did. The other day, in Juno last I think, 
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a paper was read on the subject in London at a 
Meeting of the East Indian Association by Mr. Whish; 
and Sir Lepel Griffin, who has seen long and 
distinguished service in India, and who holds the 
responsible position of Chairman of the Council of that 
Association, said : There is no doubt that our administration 
in India is heavily weighed by the unpopularity attaching 
to the Police, who are rapacious and corrupt.” This was 
said in England. Let us come to India. In a reported 
judgment which appeared in October last, I find the 
District Magistrate of Balia saying with reference to a 
case before him: 

Ifc is refreshing to find riot cases in which |the Police appear 
neither to have tutored witnesses, nor to have included, for reasons 
of their own, the names of men who did not take part in them, nor 
what is more common, omitted the names oi the most Influential 
participators in the riot. 

I hope there are here and there some more exceptions, 
even one of which the Balia Magistrate found so 
refreshing, to prove the general rule. 

But, Ladies and Gentlemen, I must not go on quoting 
authorities on this subject, or I shall not know where to 
stop. I think I owe you an apology for having mentioned 
even these two. If our Eulers could only know and 
fully realize the amount of suffering and oppression 
caused to the people by the Police intended for their 
protection, I do not think that this sad blot on the 
administration could very long be allowed to remain. Here 
again it is not the men, it is not something inherent in 
Indian human nature, but the system which is responsible 
for so much. But instead of asking you to be content 

in this case with my authority, let me quote just a 

sentence from the paper of Mr. Whish to which j have 
already referred. Speaking with the authority of long and 
intimate personal knowledge, and describing the 

intolerable burden of crime manufactured by the Police ” 
and many similar matters, he adds he had no intention 
of making any sort of complaint against the Indian 

Policeman himself; on the contrary, considering the 
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vicious system under which he works, I consider it 
absolutely marvellous that he should be as good as he 

Brother-Delegates, I have mentioned the two questions 
of Separation of Executive and Judicial Functions and 
of Police Reform. To those who have studied the 
matter, there is an important connection between some 
aspect of the two questions into which however I do not 
propose to enter. But permit me to point out that, if 
ever there are questions which affect the masses of our 
people, the poorest of the poor, a great deal more than 
the rich, it is these two matters. In fact, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I am not sure if a ** rapacious and corrupt ” 
Police, to use Sir Lepel Griffin’s expression, is not often 
rather an advantage than otherwise to an unscrupulous 
but well-to-do individual. There is only one more 
remark I will make before I leave this subject. Here in 
the Congress, we remember with gratitude the labours of 
our friend, Mr. Monomohan Ghose, a distinguished member 
of this body, who had made this question of the Judicial 
powers of Executive Officers peculiarly his own, and had 
worked for its furtherance until the closing hours of 
his life. 

WORK IN ENGLAND. 

How many other questions crowd to the mind—>many 
of them of great importance—but I must resolutely turn 
my face away. There is a limit, Brother-Delegates, even 
to your indulgence. I have spoken to you of the work 
to which we might direct our attention in India, which 
needs to be done, and which I venture to hope will be 
done. Let me now turn to the other side of that work, 
the work in England. It is impossible to speak of it 
without our thoughts turning with deep gratitude to the 
British Committee headed by Sir William Wedderburn, 
containing such friends of India as Hume and Caine, 
Roberts and Naorojt, and many others whose names are 
so well known to you, and to their unselfish labours on 
India’s behalf. It is a matter of special satisfaction to us 
to see the growing number of meetings which are being 
held in England nnder the auspices of the Committee, 
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mod this cannot fail to create, I trnst and fervently hope, 
amongst the members of |both the great Parties of 
England an increased interest and a great sense of 
responsibility in the affairs of this country. And how much 
we owe to our friends Mr. Chambers and Mr. Dutt, who 
may be said to have represented Bombay and Bengal in 
particular, for their eloquent, earnest and informed pleadings 
on India’s behalf in meeting after meeting, carrying 
conviction and rousing interest. But in this connection, 
will you permit me, my friends from Madras, members and 
friends of the Congress whom I am glad to see present in 
such large numbers, whose patriotism and self-sacrifice, 
whose zeal and devotion, have made this Session of the 
Congress such a success in spite of many difificulties, will 
you permit me to ask when will your representative—or 
may I not use the plural number—start to do India’s work 
in the land of our Rulers, and hold a meeting, not in the 
Hyde Park of Madras, but in that other Hyde Park where 
Londoners love to congregate? As to the methods and 
lines of expansion of the work in England, I need not 
speak. I had occasion not long ago to say a little on that 
subject in Bombay. But, Brother-Delegates, what I would 
specially draw your attention to is the need and the 
great importance of that work in England, the need of 
funds, and not less but even more, of men, capable and 
earnest, who will go from India, meet English audiences 
face to face and inform them of the actual state of things. 
That such men will meet with a patient and sympathetic 
hearing, and find amongst English people a desire to do 
full justice to the claims and aspirations of India, all past 
experience has shewn. 

A MEETING AT CAMBRIDGE 

Let me, as an illustration, refer to one meeting, and it 
will be only one. On the 9th of November of last year, it 
was my privilege to be present at the first meeting of a 
political character during my 'recent visit to England. 
After a lapse of three and twenty years, I found myself 
once again in the Hall of the Cambridge Union Society 
with its many Associations of the past, where the Motion 
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for Debate that day was one condemniDg the Recent 
Policy of Coercion ” in India. And after a full discussion^ 
in which every shade of opinion was represented, a House 
which in its ordinary composition is Conservative in the 
proportion, I believe, of more than two to one, passed that 
Resolution condemning the action of the Government of 
India. There have been many meetings since then which 
Mr. Dutt and others have addressed, and amongst audiences 
of every variety ; but I refer to this particular occasion, 
not only on account of the character of the meeting in its 
political composition, and that was remarkable, but also on 
account of the culture and the position of those taking' 
part in it, and the possibilities in the future open to them. 
There was one remark in that Debate from an ea^-President 
of the Union, who spoke in favour of the motion, which 
struck me very much. England, he said, after referring to 
her colonial policy, had learnt how to attach to her in bonds* 
of affection people of her own race in distant parts of the 
world, by following a liberal policy of wise concession. 
But it would be, he added, a far prouder day to her when 
she succeeded in knitting to her and making her own,, 
people of another race in her great Indian Empire, by 
following the same wise policy. I do not know whether 
my friend will ever come out as Viceroy of India. But, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, we shall have soon amongst us as 
our Viceroy an ^aj-President of the sister Union Society 
of Oxford. Let us trust that it will be given to Lord 
Curzon, endowed with the double gift of “ Courage and 
Sympathy ” of which he spoke, to steer the vessel of State 
and carry it on towards that goal which, we know, is also 
the high idea which he has set before himself in assuming 
his office. 

There is one word more, Ladies and Gentlemen, which 
I must say. The English are often supposed to be a 
reserved nation. But speaking from experience of kindness 
which will remain engraved in my heart so long as 
memory lasts, of cordiality and even warm friendship from^ 
men whom I had never known before, I doubt if there 
are anywhere kinder and truer men and women, than are* 
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io be met with in tbnt conotry. FeroHt me, Brother^ 
Delegates, from this great gathering to send not alone my 
own heart-felt gratitude for all this kindness—how its bright 
recollection rushes to the mind—but your acknowledg¬ 
ments also for help ungrudgingly given by them, for 
sympathy unstintedly shewn, and for interest whose 
warmth left nothing to be desired, on behalf of the cause 
of India and her people. 

GRATITUDE TO GOVERNMENT 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I have felt it my duty to 
examine and criticise many of the recent proceedings of the 
Government. But I have a pleasanter duty to perform 
before I close, the duty of expressing our gratitude to the 
Government for its changed attitude in regard to the policy 
of dealing with that calamity of the Plague which has- 
now been afflicting the country for so long, and which, 
indeed, is not, as I am speaking, very far from our doors. 
Let whatever of mistakes, be they light or be they grave, 
which may have been made in the earlier stages, be 
forgotten ; and I am sure, Brother-Delegates, it will be your 
earnest endeavour, as indeed it is your bounden duty, to 
render every possible help to Government in its efforts to 
meet this dire foe. And we thank the Government of 
Lord Sandhurst in particular for the considerate and deep 
spirit of sympathy shewn in its last Resolution dealing, 
with the nature of plague operations, and let me add, for 
the statesmanlike resolve to which I believe it has lately 
come not to charge to Poona the cost of the Punitive Police 
Force, and for its opening the prison-door to Mr. Tilak. 
May we not hope that all these are happy indications of 
return to a policy of conciliation, sympathy, and trust, and 
of increased touch with the people—indications which will 
multiply until the grave mischief of the past is undone, 
and the path once more opened which leads to progress, 
reform, and contentment? 

ENCOURAGEMENT TO EDUCATION 
I shall presently refer to a liberal example of endow¬ 
ment in the cause of education; but before doing so permit 
me to note with gratitude the generous and magnificent 
86 
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offer which Mr. Tata—a true benefactor of his country— 
has made in furtherance of the cause of higher scientific 
education. Perhaps I may also mention the offer by the 
Maharaja of Mymensing, in my Province, for the establish- 
ment of some scholarships for the encouragement of technical 
education hy sending students to Europe, America or 
Japan. All these are truly encouraging signs, and let 
us hope there will be many in every part of the country to 
follow their noble example, and help on, in this and in 
«very other directions, the cause of Indian progress. 

SOME DEATHS 

It is with deep regret we heard in September last the 
news of the sudden death of Sirdar Dyal Sing Majitia of 
Lahore, one of the leading noblemen of Punjab and belong¬ 
ing to an illustrious Sikh family—a tried and staunch 
friend of the Congress, as indeed of every good cause, on 
whose invitation and in no small measure by whose 
liberality the Session of the Congress was held at Lahore 
five years ago. It is a satisfaction to know that even in 
death he did not forget the cause of his country, which 
was ever so dear to his heart; and knowing that educa¬ 
tion was the basis on which every cause that makes for 
the progress of the country must rest, has left a munifi¬ 
cent endowment for starting a First-Grade College in his 
native province And now in the closing month of the 
year, not a fortnight ago, has passed away to the realm 
beyond, one of the noblest and the most illustrious of 
Indians sons, illustrious not by birth and position alone, the 
Premier Nobleman of Bengal and the Head of its proud 
Aristocracy—but illustrious by that which is a higher 
nobility by far than that of birth and wealth—God’s own 
mobility of a rich heart and a rich service in humanity’s 
cause. In the Maharaja of Durbhanga, the British 
Government loses a loyal subject and perhaps tbe most 
trusted and honored of its Councillors, the country one of 
the greatest of its benefactors and staunchest of the 
defenders of its rights, and the Congress a friend, a generous 
helper, a warm supporter—none warmer—whose value no 
word that can fall from our lips can adequatelly express. Caa 
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^menfory fail to go back at this moment to that scene when 
two years ago he came to the Congress Pavilion in Calcutta, 
the last he lived to attend, and the whole assembly rose as 
one man with an enthusiasm that knew no bounds, to 
welcome this true friend alike of the Government and of 
the people. To me, the deaths of Sirdar Dyal Sing and of 
the Maharaja of Darbhanga come with the suddenness and 
the poignancy of grief at the loss of two who were personal 
friends, and whom I had eagerly hoped soon to meet after 
a long absence. But they have, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
left examples behind, marks in the footprint of time, 
which we trust and pray may be an encouragement and a 
.guide to others of their class, and to all true and loyal sons 
of India. Nor is yet the tale of death complete. For we 
have to mourn, too, the closing in its brilliant promise and 
amid many useful labours, of another career, in the death 
of Dr. Bahadurji of Bombay. Of all he did for his own 
Presidency, and of his devoted labours in the last two years, 
of his youthful life in battling with the plague and bringing 
succour to the afficted, I need not speak. But on this 
platform from which he has often addressed us, we 
specially call to mind to-day his services to the cause of 
Medical Reform which he had made specially his own. 
Let others come and gather round the standard which has 
fallen from his hands before the battle was won. 

THE MOTHERLAND 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I began with a reference to 
Mr. Gladstone, and 1 will finishf too, with a reference to 
that great man. It was a cold morning when, closely 
muffled up, pale and ill, the great statesman was entering 
his carriage at Bournemouth, making the last journey of 
his life, on his way to Hawarden, there to die. A crowd 
had assembled at the station, to bid him farewell, to have 
a last look at the face not much longer destined for earth. 
In response to their cheers and salutations, Mr. Gladstone 
uttered these words—the last he uttered in public—he who 
had so often held audiences of his countrymen spell-bound 
by the magic of his voice: God bless you all, and 

this place, and the land you love so well.'^ The worda 
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were few, and the reporters added, the voice was low. But 
there was in them, the last words of the parting hero, a 
pathos of farewell and of benediction, a deep thrill as of 
another world, which produced an effect not less perhaps, 
but more, than the great efforts of a happier time And 
let us, too, followiog those simple words of Mr. Gladstone,, 
ask God that He may bless us all and this dear land of 
ours. Do you, do we, Brother-Delegates, love that land, 
the land that gave us birth ; the land beloved of the gods, 
they say, in ages gone by, when the world was young and 
darkness lay over many of its peoples; the land where 
knowledge lighted her earliest torch, the arts of life and 
civilization found their home, and philosophy pondered 
deep over the problems of life; where Rishis sang those 
hymns to the Father in the shining sky, the earliest of the 
Aryan world, which still live and throb in our hearts, and 
the eyes of the Seer saw visions of things not of this world; 
that land where, after ages, the sundered streams of Aryan 
life unite once again in the present day ? That land, 
Brother Delegates, deserves all our love. Love her the 
more, cling to her the closer, for her misfortunes of the 
past, for the shadows and the clouds that have hung over 
her in the times that have gone. After centuries of dark¬ 
ness, the dawn of a better day has now opened for her, and 
the golden light has already begun to stream over her fair 
face. It depends on us, Brothers and Sisters, Fellow- 
citizens of this ancient land, it depends on us, on our sense 
of duty, on our spirit of loving sacrifice and earnest effort, 
whether the streaks of that light shall broaden and grow 
unto the lovely day. At length has India awakened from 
the stupor of ages, the fire of her intellect, of her heroism, 
of her piety, dimmed but yet not wholly extinguished, and 
waiting but the breeze of manly effort and kindly help to 
burn once again in the time to come, let us hope, with the 
splendour and lustre as of old. 

Lord Salisbury spoke the other day of the living and 
the dying nations of the world. Shall India, Brother- 
Delegates, be a living nation, shall the glories that were 
hers remain for ever a memory of the past, or shall they 
once again be realities in the time before us ? On us,. 
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‘Brother-Delegates, depends the answer, on our efforts, on 
i;he lives we live and the sacrifices we make, not in the 
political field alone, but in many another field; and let ns 
not forget that never was progress won without sacrifice. 
And in that effort, depend upon it, we shall get, as indeed 
we claim^ the loving help and the ardent sympathy of the 
great Nation, into whose hands Providence has entrusted 
the destinies of this land. 

The German host marched to its triumph to the cry 
of “ God and Fatherland Let ours be a still dearer cry, 
the cry of “ God and Motherland ”, as our mission also is 
the holier and nobler enterprise of peace, of love, ot loyal 
progress, of every duty to our Beloved Sovereign faithfully 
discharged, of individual growth and national re-genera¬ 
tion. Hear we, my friends, the trumpet-call of duty 
resounding to us amid the stirring scenes, the moving 
enthusiasm, the thrilling sight of this great gathering? 
Yes, the call sounds clear, but let our hearts gather the 
strength to respond to that call, and to be true to her, our 
Common Mother, the Land of our Birth ; to be true and 
faithful to the light that is within us, and to every noble 
impulse that stirs within us. And may we, as we return 
to our homes, to the spheres of our daily duty, carry a 
little more of the living love to our country than when we 
came, a little more of the earnest longing to be good and 
true and useful, before the day closeth and our life s work 
4s done 1 
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INTRODUCTION 

B ABU BANSILAL SINGH, Nawabs, Ladies and^ 
Gentlemen,—I feel deeply honored by your action 
in electing me President at this Congress, but before we 
proceed to the business of this day, I should like, with 
permission, to read one or two, out of many messages 
which I have received of congratulation to this Congress. 
In the first place, Ladies and Gentlemen, I should like 
to read a message of congratulation and good wishes 
from your beloved President who presided last year, 
Mr. A. M. Bose. {Cheers.) 

He telegraphs to me :— 

Most keenly and deeply regret cannot attend from Illness. God 
bless the Congress, the city of Lucknow, and our beloved Mother¬ 
land, and bless our Rulers and gracious Sovereign. May your 
labours be fruitful, may all India unite In loving, loyal, ardent 
service to the ancient and glorious land that gave us birth, and 
rejoice In working and suffering for her sake. 

I also wish to read one or two passages from a letter 
from our old friend, Mr. W. S. Caine:— 

I am not able this year to attend the meeting of the Indian 
National Congress In which my Interest Is keener than ever, and 
about which my convictions are stronger every year, that Is the 
most valuable and powerful factor In the development of the politi¬ 
cal future of India. . . . 1 beg you to be kind enough to convey 

by the cold medium of this letter those warm and cordial good 
wishes for the brilliant success of the Lucknow Congress, which 
I am unable to deliver by word of mouth. 

My love to the Indian people, my belief In their future as a 
great self-governing portion of the British Empire, and my con¬ 
viction of their natural capacity for self-government deepens and 
strengthens every year. 1 trust that God may Inspire and dlrectr 
your counsels and bring them to early fruition. 
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1 have delivered to you one or two messages from the 
living, and it is but just that at the commencement of my 
speech, I shall refer in one or two words to those who have 
departed from us, especially to that distinguished country¬ 
man, who was a personal friend of mine, I mean 
Dr. Romesh Chander Mitter, who has been taken away 
from this world. You have not had amongst you a stronger 
friend of the Congress, a greater patriot and a more sincere 
and thoughtful son of India than Dr. Romesh Chander 
Mitter. The other great patriot was the late Maharaja of 
Dharbhanga, and I think a suitable expression of his good 
services to the Congress was already expressed at the last 
meeting by my friend, Mr. A. M. Bose. I don’t wish ta 
say many words with regard to the services of these 
gentlemen. We can only deplore their loss at a time 
when we all expected great services from their talents,, 
their reputation and their love to the country. 

Gentlemen, when in October last I received through 
my friend, Mr. Bonnerjee, your kind invitation to preside 
at this meeting of the Indian National Congress, 
I confess, I received it with some degree of surprise and 
some degree of hesitation and misgiving. 1 happened to- 
be then engaged in the pleasant task, to which I have 
cheerfully devoted most of my spare time during the last 
fifteen years, of trying to interpret to my countrymen, 
and to modern readers generally, some of the literary 
heritage which has been left to us by our ancient 
forefathers ; and I confess, the prospects of a sudden change 
from the desk to the platform somewhat alarmed me. Nor 
was the alarm altogether groundless ; for when 1 read the 
magnificent speeches made from this platform in past 
years by some of the ablest and most eloquent men that 
our country has produced during this generation, 1 felt 
grave doubts whether you were altogether wise in your 
choice in asking me to preside in the present year. 
However, I felt the great honour you did me in imposing^ 
the task upon me ; I feel the high honour which you have 
done me as I stand to-day among so many who are so 
well qualified to perform this task ; and for better or for, 
worse, 1 have accepted your kind proposal and I am 
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amidst yon to-day. And if you will listen with some 
indnlgence to the plain words of a plain mao, I will try ta 
convey to yon in a few words some remarks, and some 
practical saggestiens, on the administrative questions of 
the day. 

I need hardly tell you that these questions have 
received my attention and my consideration for years 
past; I have spoken and written on them during the last 
two years; and during the preceding twenty-six years 
I had constantly to deal with many of them in official 
correspondence. It is perhaps known to all of you that 
the Government of India and the Local Governments 
permit and encourage the utmost freedom to all officials 
in the expression of their opinions in official correspondence 
on the administrative questions which constantly come up 
for discussion. It is in the course of such discussions that 
the man in the Civil Service come to know and to respect 
each other’s opinions, and are often brought in closer 
contact with each other. And as we are holding this 
present meeting of our Congress in the North-West of 
India, I recall to-day with pride that it was in course of 
% discussion of this nature over the Bengal Tenancy Bill 
which was passed into law in 1885, that I had the pleasure 
nnd the privilege of first knowing that sympathetic ruler 
and that distinguished statesman whom you now claim as 
Lieutenant-Governor of these provinces {applause^ three 
cheers were called /br,) but whom we in Bengal are proud 
to claim as originally of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Gentlemen, I often felt it my duty in the coarse of 
these official discussions to suggest reforms on the basis of 
accepting in a larger degree the co-operation of the 
people of India in the administration of the country. And, 
although I have ceased to be an official now, I still 
consider it duty to do what lies in my humble power 
to advise ana help the Government of the day in the 
great task of a good and successful administration based^ 
on the co-operation of the people. {Cheers.) And it la 
because this is precisely the object of the Indian National 
Congress—it is because it ia your aim and endeavour to 
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finstain and help British administration based on popular 
co-operation—that I find myself ainoogst you to-day and in 
complete unison with you in views and aspirations. 

THE CREED OP THE CONGRESS 

Gentlemen, T have perused a great portion of the 
Congress literature as published in a handy volume by the 
enterprising publisher, Mr. Natesan; and to those whe 
desire honestly to know the aims and aspirations of the 
educated men of India, I can honestly recommend a 
perusal of this valuable publication An honest critic will 
find in this volume—from the first page to the last—a 
sincere desire to support and sustain the Government 
by the co-operation of the people, to strengthen the bands 
of the Government by fair criticism, to help the Government 
by keeping it informed of the views and aspirations 
of the people. These are services which would be useful 
and valuable to administrators in any country in the 
world, and these are services which are doubly valuable in 
India; where the people are not represented in any of the 
executive councils and secretariats where executive and 
legislative measures are first put into shape. For, remem¬ 
ber, Gentlemen, that there are generally two 
sides to every question which comes up for discussion, 
and it is desirable and necessary that both sides should be 
properly represented and heard before the question is 
decided. It is no disrespect to the Civil Service of India 
to say that it represents, ably and fairly, the official side, 
only of Indian questions. I have had the honour of pass¬ 
ing the best years of my life in the Indian Civil Service 
and I shall be the last person on earth to question either 
the ability or the honesty of purpose of those able and hard¬ 
working men who form that magnificent Service. I have 
pleasant recollections of the years which £ have passed in 
complete accord and friendliness with my colleagues in 
that service, of the fair and handsome treatment which 
I received from my seniors, and of the loyal and zealous 
co-operation which I received from my juniors; and I will 
My this that—take the Indian Civil Service with a|l its 
faults and all its shortoomings-f-for l^ard work f^l^ ^pi^esty 
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of purpose there is not a finer body of administrators in* 
the world. Nevertheless! it must be admitted, and it is no^ 
disrespect to the Indian Civil Service to say that that 
Service represents only the official view of Indian questions- 
and does not and cannot represent the people’s views. 
There are two sides to every question, and it is absolutely 
necessary for the purposes of good government and of just 
administration that not only the official view, but the 
people’s view on every question should be represented and 
heard. There are local bodies in different parts of India 
which give expression to the people’s views on local* 
questions ; but this National Congress is the only body in 
India which seeks to represent the views and aspirations of 
the people of India as a whole in the large and important, 
and if I may use the word, Imperial questions of 
administration. Therefore, this National Congress in 
doing a service to the Government the value of which 
cannot be over-estimated, and which I feel certain ia 
appreciated by the Government itself. It is a gain to the 
administration to know what we feel, and what we think, 
and what we desire—though our demands cannot always 
he conceded. It is a help ta responsible administrators ta 
know in what direction our wishes and our aspirations^ 
tend, though they may not always agree with us. T 
honestly believe, therefore, that you are helping the 
cause of good administration, and of good government in- 
India by your deliberations year after year, and I trust and 
hope that you will continue to carry on these deliberations 
in the future as you have done in the past, with good 
sense and moderation, with loyalty to our Rulers, and with 
fidelity to the real interests of the people. We cannot fail 
in this endeavour ; the future is with us ; and looking at 
the progress of nations all over the British Empire in every 
part of the world, I, for one, feel confident that we, too, 
are destined to move onwards as a portion of that great 
Empire, and that we, too, shall secure some measure of 
progress and self-government under the Imperial rule of 
England. This is the creed of the Congress, as it is mine, 
and it is, therefore, Gentlemen, that I feel it an honour to 
find myself amidst you to-day. And consistently with this- 
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principle, my speech to-day will be, not one of criticism 
but mainly and essentially one of practical suggestions to 
which the Government will, I humbly hope, give such* 
consideration as they may seem to deserve. 

FAMINE OP 1897 

Gentlemen, it is a little over two years ago yoU' 
celebrated in India,’with every demonstration of loyalty 
and good feeling, the sixtieth year of the reign of the 
Queen JEmpress. {Cheers.) I happened to be in England 
on that day, and I witnessed with joy and gratification the 
august procession in London—Her Majesty driving in state 
through a circuit of six miles, preceded and followed by 
representative of every portion of the British Empire, 
and cheered by half-a-million of loyal Englishmen who 
lined the circuit. Every contingent from every land was 
cheered as it accompanied the Queen, and I can tell you- 
that none was cheered more loudly and more heartily than 
the Indian contingent (cheers )—the Indian Princes and 
Rajas, distinguished by their graceful dress and noble 
demeanour, their manly bearing and their soldier-like 
appearance. It was a great and imposing and gratifying' 
sight, but it was clouded by one dark shadow. The 
British public felt, British newspapers wrote, and British 
statesmen spoke, that while every self-governing colony 
represented in that procession was prosperous and happy, 
India alone, with its vast population, was even then 
suffering from a famine which had spread over a larger 
extent of country than had ever been visited by famine in 
any single year. Questions were asked why there should 
be such famines in India when famines were unheard of in 
any other well-governed country in the world, and donbte 
were expressed if British Rule in India had been 
altogether a blessing for the poor cultivators and- 
labourers of India. 

But, Gentlemen, the famine of 1897 was not the only 
calamity of that year; it was accompanied by a war out¬ 
side our frontiers which cost us some millions and many 
brave lives, and it was accompanied by a plague, the 
ravages of which are not yet over. In the midst of these* 
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ealamities the Goyernment thought it necessary to ado^yt 
vigorous measures, and the Government thought it wise to 
restrict that liberty of the Press which we in India had 
•enjoyed for over sixty years. It is not my intention to-day 
to dwell on the sad occurrences of 1897, the saddest year 
in its accumulation of calamities since the time that India 
passed from the hands of the East India Company to the 
Crown. Nor is it ray intention to review to-day the 
discussions which were held in this country and in 
England when the unfortunate Sedition Bills were passed 
into law. 

SEDITION LAW OF 1898 

I recall with sadness the debates which took place in 
the Viceroy’s Council and in the House of Commons when 
these Bills were passed into law. It was my privilege to 
hear those debates in the House of Commons, and 
I think I only echo the general feeling of all educated 
men in this country when I acknowledge our deep debt of 
gratitude to those who so ably but so unsuccessfully fought 
for us both in the Viceroy’s Council and in the House of 
Commons. I do not desire to renew these discussions, but 
now that the fight is over, and the Bills have been passed 
into law, I often ask myself if there is a single 
Englishman in this country with an intimate knowledge 
of the country and its people who boni^stly thinks 
that the reactionary measure was needed, or that 
it is answering any useful purpose, or that it has 
atrengthened the Government and increased its reputation 
and credit in the eyes of Europe, Gentlemen, the measure 
was based on a blunder—the blunder of connecting 
sedition with the spread of education. The truth is 
precisely the reverse of this. English education had not 
only not produced sedition in the land, but it has been 
the strongest weapon by which the Government has 
stamped out real sedition in this country within the last 
fifty years. In the dark days of 1857 and earlier, there 
was real sedition in the land—a real wish in some dark 
and obscure corners to overturn this great Empire. That 
c4esife was born of igaorance and larked aiaidst ignoi^ant 
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cla8868, and the Government has sttcceBefnlly etamped out 
that feeling by the spread of education. There never was 
a greater Imperialist among the Governors-General of India 
than Lord Dalhousie, aad Lord Dalbousie strengthened 
and fortified the Empire by giving effect to the famous 
educational dispatch of 1854, and spreading education 
through vernacular schools. There never was a stronger 
upholder of British Dominion in its darkest days than 
Lord Canning, and Lord Canning established the 
Universities of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. The same 
policy has been pursued by successive Viceroys during the 
last forty years with the same object aad the same effect, 
and wherever education has spread, sedition in India is 
dead. And if real sedition still lingers in any corner of 
India, it is in the darkness of ignorance, not in the sunlight 
of education and free discussion. If I were disposed to 
foment sedition in India, I would desire in the first place 
to suppress all free discussion, suppress all newspapers, and 
suppress all public meetings, as a burglar puts out the 
lights of a room before he commits burglary. And I make 
bold to add. Gentlemen, that if you had been inspired by 
hostile feelings against British Rule in India, you would 
have worked in the dark, and not come forward from all 
parts of India, year after year, to openly and loyally 
place your views before the ruling power. Educated 
India has practically identified itself with British Rule, 
seeks to perpetuate British Rule, is loyal to the British 
Rule, as Lord Dufferin said, not through sentiment, 
but through the stronger motive of self-interest ; 
because it is by a continuance of the British Rule 
that educated India seeks to secure that large measure 
of self-government, that position among the modern 
nations of the earth, which it is our aim and endeavour to 
secure. Gentlemen, if you had a single representative in 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, if you had one Indian 
Member to take part in those deliberations in the Executive 
Council, which resulted in the Sedition Law, you 
could have explained these matters then and there. But; 
it is a penalty which all Governments constituted like the 
Executive Councils of India have to pay, that they have to 
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decide qaestioos after hearing one side only, and not the 
other. Only one view is properly represented before them, 
and not the other; and the ablest, the most just, and the 
most conscientious of judges will make mistakes, if they 
base their decisions on evidence produced by one party, 
and not the other. 

Only one word more before I leave this subject. I 
regret as much and as sincerely as any man in India the 
bitterness of tone which sometimes pervades journalism in 
this country. Five years ago, as Officiating Commissioner 
of Burdwan, 1 had occasion to write on this subject, and 
if I allude to my report now, it is because the report was 
printed and published in the Calcutta Gazette^ and is 
therefore not an official secret. I said on that occasion, and 
on many succeeding occasions, that differences in opinion 
must always exist between the English newspapers and 
Indian newspapers in this country. English newspapers 
hold that an absolute Government is the best and only 
possible Government in India, and that any system of 
representation or sell-Government is a mistake. The 
Indian papers hold, on the other hand, that there can be no 
good government in a large and civilised country like 
India, and no satisfactory solution of those great evils like 
famines and the impoverishment of the humbler classes, 
without some co operation of the people themselves in the 
control of the Administration (cheers)» It is possible, I 
said, to hold and maintain these opposite views without 
studied contempt and sneer on the one side, and bitterness 
of tone on the other side. And those journals which 
introduce this element of contempt and hatred in the 
discussion of administrative questions are creating difficulties 
for the British Government, and sowing seeds of evil in 
India. It is by some degree of sympathy, some degree of 
good feeling and neighbourly courtesy, and not by Sedition 
Laws, that the relations between the different sections of 
the Indian community can be improved. As one who has 
passed the best years of his life in administrative work, 

I have noticed that every improvement in the tone of the 
English Press is warmly responded to by the Indian Presa 
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^ni t^at every want of kindness and good feeling adds to 
vfche difficulties of administration and weakens British Rule 
in India. {Cheers,) 

CALCUTTA MUNICIPALITY 

But I pass over this subject because it is not my 
object to-day to make my speech a criticism of the Sedition 
liaW) or of other measures already passed. I wish also to 
pass over with very few remarks the controversies relating 
to recent Municipal Laws, and to the Calcutta Municipality. 
These controversies are fresh in your minds, and the 
subject will, no doubt, receive ample justice from other 
speakers before wo have closed our proceedings. To me one 
most consoling feature in the history of this unfortunate 
measure is the help rendered to our cause by so high an 
authority as the Right Honourable Sir Henry Fowler. It 
was my privilege to be a listener in the House of Commons 
on the memorable night when the late Secretary of 
Btate spoke from the Liberal Front Bench, supporting Mr. 
Herbert Roberts and condemning the virtual withdrawal 
of that boon of Self-Government which it is the proud 
boast of England to have conferred on the Metropolis of 
India. Gentlemen, even Sir Henry Fowler has spoken in 
vain—at least, for the present—^but we are none the less 
grateful to him for his strong advocacy of a just and 
righteous cause, the cause of Self-Government in India. 
Nor are we less grateful to those who have'fought the s.ime 
battle in this country, foremost among whom stands Raja 
Binay Krishna Deb, a worthy scion of a worthy house 
which has been loyal and friendly to British Rule in India 
since the days of Clive and Hastings. To our friends who 
fought in the Legislative Council, and to others who were 
true to the cause of our progress, is due our warmest 
acknowledgment and our deepest gratitude. Gentlemen, 
their example, their endeavours and their sustained effort 
will live in the memory of our countrymen and will find a 
place in the history of our country. A constitutional 
battle so fought is not fought in vain, and our children 
and our children’s children, to whom we shall hand down 
the heritage of a loyal and constitutional agitation for 
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•elf-Government uoder the Imperial and progreaive Rulfr 
of England, will look upon the closing of the nineteenth 
century as an epoch in the history of the land, and will 
draw new inspiration from the example of the men of thia 
century who have lived and worked and fought—not in- 
vain. There are defeats which are more glorious than 
victories 5 and the defeat which we have sustained will 
strengthen our hearts, freshen our hopes, and nerve our 
hands for new endeavours. 

With regard to the actual result of this battle, I do not 
know if there is any class of men in Calcutta who in their 
hearts like it much. I have asked myself if there is any 
Englishman familiar with the history of the Calcutta 
Municipality who thinks that the new measure will improve 
administration, promote sanitation, or secure the 
willing co-operation of all classes of citizens. I do not 
know if the officials of Calcutta who have done so much 
in the past to foster Municipal Self-Government, will 
contemplate with gratification the ruin of the noble edifice 
which they built up with the labour of a quarter of a century. 
I do not know if the Eluropean merchants of Calcutta 
who are busy, practical men, and have lived in amity 
and good feeling with the Indian population, will like the 
idea to spread over the country that wherever English 
trade prospers, not only Indian manufactures but Indian 
political and municipal rights, too, must be sacrificed. I 
do not know if the new City Fathers of Calcutta contem¬ 
plate with joy their prospects of performing, without the 
co-operation of the people, their difficult and thankless task, 
with a poor, inadequate, almost beggarly income. What 
the elected Commissioners have done in the way of sanitary 
reforms with this poor income is a matter of history. 
Gentlemen, I remember Calcutta some forty years ago under 
the administration of Government officials, when we as 
schoolboys had to walk to school by open drains and reeking 
filth. I remember Calcutta as it was under the Justices of 
the Peace, some thirty years ago, with its awkward 
tale of waste and jobbery. And I have seen year after 
year the improvements effected, the sanitary reforms done, 
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the Vasteful expeediture cut down, and every department 
of the office brought to order by the elected Oommissionera 
within the last twenty-five years—by some of the best 
men whom our country has produced, and who have given 
years of their life to this patriotic work. Their work haa 
been consistently recognized in past yearn by successive 
rulers of the land ; but it is necessary to give a dog a bad 
name in order to hang it; and it was reserved for Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, who was a friend of Self-Government 
under the administration of Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Ripon, to end his career in India by giving the Self-Gov¬ 
ernment system in Calcutta a bad name, and then effectually 
strangling it. {Shames shame^ 

Gentlemen, I feel sad whenever I think over these 
matters, and I feel sad when I recollect that this thing has 
come to pass in the first year of Lord Curzon’s administration. 

I honestly believe that no Viceroy ever came out to 
India with a more sincere desire to work for the good 
of the people and with the help and co-operation of the 
people. 1 honestly think that His Lordship in Council gave 
a most careful consideration to the question before he issued 
his own proposals ; and if that Council had contained a 
single Indian member to represent the Indian view of th& 
question and to explain the true history of the Municipality 
during the last forty years, 1 am persuaded Lord Curzon 
would have taken the same view as Sir Henry Fowler has 
taken and would have effected the needed reforms in the 
Calcutta Municipality and strengthened the executive 
without virtually sacrificing Self-Government. But our 
difficulty and our danger lie in this, that great administrative* 
questions are discussed and settled in Executive Councils,, 
where we are not represented and not heard. I do not 
say that the official view is necessarily wrong, and that 
our view is necessarily right; but I do say that both views 
should be fairly represented before the tribunal which 
shapes our destinies. 1 do not say that we have more 
knowledge or more experience or more ability than the 
high officials who represent the official view of the question, 
but 1 do say that we view questions from a different point 
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of view, and that there should be a constitutional channel 
for the representation of our views in the Executive 
Councils of the Empire. For, when the Executive 
Councils have decided a question, the thing is done^—the 
Legislative Councils simply carry out the official mandate 
with unimportant alterations as the Bengal Council has 
done in the case of their Municipal Bill. 

FAMINE OF 1899 

But, Gentlemen, I must extricate myself from this 
subject and pass on at once to the great calamity which 
now stares us in the face, the famine from whtch millions 
of our countrymen are suffering even now j and with your 
permission I will devote all my remaining time to this one 
great subject—which appears to me to be one of 
paramount importance—the famines of India, and the 
condition of our poorer classes. Gentlemen, you are 
aware of the prompt measures which have been already 
adopted by the Government of Lord Curzon for the relief 
ef distress in British 'I’erritory and for helping Indian 
Princes to relieve distress in Native States during this 
time of trouble and anxiety. And those of you who have 
had experience of relief operations in previous famines 
will feel confident that Englishmen, when they have once 
put their hand to the plough, will not leave the work half 
done. It is with a pardonable pride that I recall past 
days when I invself was employed along with my English 
colleagues in famine relief operations, or in providing 
against impending (amines in 1874, in 1876, and in 1896, 
and judging from my past experience, and judging from 
the measures adopted this year, I feel confident that no 
effort, no expenditure, no means humanly possible, will be 
spared by a benevolent Government to save life and to 
relieve distress among the millions of our suffering 
countrymen. And in the face of this calamity it behoves 
us all, it behoves this National Congress, to do all we can 
to strengthen the hands of the Government, to offer our 
help according to our capacity and power, and to place our 
suggestions before the Government, not in a spirit of 
criticism but in a spirit of loyalty and co-operation, for 
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the relief of the present distress and for the prevention of 
such distress in future. 

ALLEGED CAUSES OF FAMINES 

It is in this spirit that I suggest that the time has 
come when it is desirable to take some effective measures 
to improve the condition of the agricultural population of 
India. Their poverty, their distress, tl)eir indebtedness, 
all this is not their fault. Sometimes it is asserted that 
the poverty of the people and the famines which we 
witness in India, and in no other well-governed country 
on earth, are due to the over-increase in population. 
Gentlemen, this is not so. {Hear^ hear,) If you go into 
figures, you will find that the population does not increase 
in India as fast as it does in many European countries like 
Germany and England. {Hear^ hear.) And if you read the 
paper written by Mr. Baines, the late Census Commissioner 
of India, in the first volume of the British Empire Series 
recently issued in London, you will find the Census 
Commissioner has distinctly stated that the growth of 
population in India is not so fast as that in Germany or in 
England. Sometimes, again, it is asserted that the poverty 
of the Indian agriculturist is due to his own improvidence, 
wastefulness, and folly. Gentlemen, this is not so. Those 
who have passed the best portion of their life among the 
Indian cultivators, as I have done, will tell you that the 
Indian cultivator is about the most frugal, the most provi¬ 
dent, the most thoughtful about his future, among all races 
of cultivators on earth. {Applause.) If he goes to the 
money-lender, it ia not because he is in love with the 
money-lender but because he has nothing to eat. If hcf 
pays 25 or 37 per cent, as interest on loans, it is because 
he cannot get loans on lower interest on such security as 
he can offer. 

PUNJAB LAND ALIENATION BILL 

We are all aware that the Government of India are 
at the present time endeavouring to safeguard the interests 
of the cultivators in the Punjab and elsewhere from the 
claims of money-lenders on their land. I do not wish to 
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speak on the merits of the Bill, because I never wish to 
say a word or to express an opinion on inadequate inform¬ 
ation, and the information I have been able to gather 
about the condition of the Punjab cultivators is not yet as 
full and complete as 1 could wish it to be. All that I can 
say is that this idea, that the condition of cultivators can 
be improved not by helping them to save, but by restrict¬ 
ing their right of sale and mortgage, is an old idea which 
has been found utterly unsound in Bengal. The policy 
was advocated when the Bengal Tenancy Bill was under 
discussion fifteen years ago; 1 myself took my humble 
part in strongly resisting the policy; and if I remember 
correctly, the able Revenue Secretary of Bengal, who 
is now the Lieutenant-Governor of these Provinces, took 
the same view. I allude to these views because they are 
no secret, and will be found published in the Calcutta 
Gazette of that year. The absurdity of relieving tlie 
cultivators by virtually taking away from the market-value 
of the one property they have on earth was strongly 
exposed, and the idea of placing any restrictions on 
mortgage and sale of lands was ultimately abandoned. 

Curiously enough, the question was mooted again in 
Bengal only three years ago, showing what vast importance 
is attached to official views and ideas formed in close 
Council Chambers. The fear was entertained that land 
was slipping away from the hands of the cultivating classes 
to the hands of the money-lending classes and that to 
restrict the right of sale and mortgage was the only 
remedy. I happened to be then acting as Commissioner 
of Orissa, a part of Bengal which is not permanently 
settled and where the condition of the cultivators is worse 
than in other parts of Bengal. If the free right of sale or 
mortgage has worked evil in any part of Bengal, it must 
have done so in Orissa. But I was able to show from the 
records of half-a-century that, although the right of sale 
and of mortgage had been freely exercised, land had not 
slipped out of the hands of the cultivating classes, and 
that to take away from the market-value of the land was 
not the best way to help the cultivators. Fortunately the 
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.greatest revenue authority of Bengal, Mr. Stevens, who 
afterwards acted as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, took 
the same view, and the idea of helping the cultivators by 
decreasing the market-value of their land was once more 
abandoned. I do not wish, Gentlemen, to generalise on 
these facts; I do not wish to infer that what would be 
needless and mischievous in Bengal and Orissa may not be 
needful and useful for the time being in some parts of 
India, where matters may have reached a more acute stage. 
But what 1 do wish to emphasize is that such remedies 
cannot permanently improve the condition of the cultivators; 
that in order to improve their condition, we must make it 
possible for them—as it is possible in Bengal—to save in 
good years against failure of harvest in bad years. 

RE4L CAUSE OF FAMINES, AND THE REMEDY 
Gentlemen, the real cause of the poverty of our 
agricultural population is simple and even obvious, if we 
have the courage and the honesty to seek for it and to 
grasp it. It is not over population, for the population 
does not increase faster than in European countries, does 
not increase faster than the area of cultivation. It is not 
the natural improvidence of the cultivator, for those who 
kaow the Indian cultivator will tell you that with all his 
ignorance and superstition, he is as provident as frugal, as 
shrewd in matters of his own interest as the cultivator in 
any part of the globe. The real cause of his wretchedness 
and indebtedness is that, except in Bengal and a few other 
tracts, the land assessment is so heavy that the cultivator 
is not able to save in good years enough to meet the failure 
of harvests iu bad years. All our village industries, like 
spinning and weaving, have been killed by a free competi¬ 
tion with the steam and machinery of England. Our 
cultivators and even our village industrial classes, therefore, 
Yirtually depend on the soil as the one remaining source of 
their subsistence. The land assessments should, therefore, 
be made in a liberal and oven a generous spirit. There is 
every desire in the high officials to make the assessments 
in a liberal spirit, but as the people have no voice in 
controlling these assessments, they are found in the actual 
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working to be often illiberal and harsh. They do not leaye- 
the cultivators enough to be able to save, and cultivators 
therefore fall victims to famine whenever the harvests fail. 

BENGAL 

The old Hindu Law, based on the actual experience of 
thousands of years, sanctioned one-sixth the gross produce 
of the land as its proper rent. The experience of modern 
times confirms the wisdom of this ancient rule. In 
Bengal, where the Permanent Settlement and the Land 
Laws of 1859, 1868 and 1885, save the cultivators from 
undue enhancements, the average rent paid by cultivators 
to landlords does not exceed one-sixth the gross produce 
in any district, and falls far short of it in eastern districts. 
The result is that Permanently Settled Bengal, which 
suffered from the most terrible famine in the last century, 
has been generally free from destructive famines in recent 
times. The famines of Behar in 1874 and 1897 were 
comparatively mild, and there was no loss of life. Extend 
the Bengal rule to other parts of India; make one-sixth 
the gross produce the maximum rent leviable from 
cultivators in other provinces^ and the problem of preventing 
famines in India is solved. 

NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES 

In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the 
cultivators are, generally speaking, not safeguarded by a 
Permanent Settlement. Each new assessment means an 
increase in Government revenue. Let us find out in what 
position the actual cultivator is left by such settlements. 
The system of settlements in the North-Western Provinces- 
has often been described, but I have never seen a more 
lucid account of it within a brief compass than in the 
evidence of Sir Antony MacDonnell before the Currency 
Committee which lately sat in London. Read His 
^ Honor’s answer to questions No. 5737 to 5740, and you 
have a clear account of the North-West Settlements in a 
nutshell. There are two salient facts which I will place 
before you from this account. In the first place, the 
Government allows the landlords to make their own^ 
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arrangement with the cnltlvators, and then demands one*, 
half what the landlord actnally gets, after making certain 
reductions. In the second place, under these arrange¬ 
ments, the landlords are actually getting about 20 per 
cent, of the gross produce in money, and the Government 
share is one>half of that. Gentlemen, these arrangementa 
are better than those in many other parts of India, and yon 
may be sure the rules are worked considerately, and even 
leniently, by a ruler who yields to none in India in his real 
sympathy for the actual cultivator. {Hear^ hear,) But 
nevertheless I should have been relieved to learn that the 
20 per cent, of the gross produce represented the maximum 
limit of rent, and not the average rent. Without such a 
maximum limit, the cultivator has no assurance against 
over-»ssessment and undue enhancement. And a landlord 
who has submitted to an increase of the Government 
demand at a settleui^t has the temptation to reimburse 
himself by raising his rents—as a squeezed sponge fills 
itself when thrown into the water—to be spueezed again 
at the next settlement, thirty years later. Adopt the 
ancient Hindu rule, which is virtually still the rule in 
Bengal; make one-sixth the actual produce—or even one- 
fifth the actual produce—the limit of rent under all cir¬ 
cumstances, and you make the cultivators of these provin¬ 
ces as prosperous as they are in Bengal, and the problem 
of disastrous and fatal famines is virtually solved. 

MADRAS 

The state of things is far worse in Madras. Some 
portions of the Madras Presidency are permanently settled, 
but in the greater portion of the Province the revenue is 
not permanently settled, there is no class of landlords, and 
the Government demands as revenue one-half of the net 
produce of the land, i e,y of the produce after deducting the 
cost of cultivation. For a clear and luminous and brief 
account of how this system has worked, I would refer you 
to the speeches made in recent years by the Raja of 
Bobbili, by the Hon’ble Subba Rao, and by Mr. Vencata- 
ratnam, himself a large landholder and President of the 
Godavari District Association. They point out that the 
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rig;ht8 of the Madras cultivators have not been strengthen' 
6 d, as in Bengal, by successive Acts within this half 
century, but have been weakened by successive measures 
of the Government. They point out that in 1857, the 
proprietary right of the cultivator with fixity of assess¬ 
ment was admitted by the Government; that in 1882, 
under Lord Ripon's administration, a virtual pledge was 
given that no enhancements would be allowed except on 
the equitable ground of a rise in prices; and that at the 
present day these pledges are ignored, these safeguards are 
withdrawn, and enhancements are actually made on the 
ground of re-classihcation of soils as well as of rise in prices. 
More than this, I read a passage in the Madras Standing 
Information of 1879, quoted in the Hindu newspaper of 
Madras, that the land tax estimated at one-half the net 
produce should not exceed 40 per cent, of gross produce 
where the land is irrigated at Government cost; and should 
not exceed 33 per cent, of the gross produce in the case of 
lands not so irrigated. When I read a rule like this, I 
am filled with bewilderment and pain. Where is the 
old Hindu rule fixing one-sixth of the produce as the 
proper rent—a rule which is virtually observed in Bengal 
at the present day with such happy results? Let me 
mention, Gentlemen, that when the I’enancy Bill of Bengal 
was under discussion in 1884, I had the honour to recom¬ 
mend that 20 per cent, of the gross produce—which is a 
little over the old Hindu rate—should be fixed as the 
maximum of rent payable by a cultivator. My proposal 
was accepted by the then Revenue Secretary of Bengal, 
who is now the honoured ruler of these N.-W. Provinces. 
The proposal accordingly found a place in the Tenancy 
Bill drafted by the Government of Bengal, but it was not 
ultimately passed into law, because, in many parts of 
Bengal, the zemindars were getting much less than 20 per 
cent, of the produce ; and to frame a rule about maximum 
rent might induce landlords in all parts of Bengal to screw 
up the rental to that maximum. The argument was good 
and I was not sorry that my propose! was rejected. But it 
is somewhat curious that while the Bengal Government 
declined to fix 20 per cent, of the produce as the maximum 
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of rent, for fear that the zemindars might work up to that 
rate, the Madras Government had actually a rule in their 
Standing Information Book fixing 33 and 40 per cent, of 
the gross produce as the maximum rent. Are you 
surprised that under the circumstances there should be 
such repeated and disastrous famines in Madras, and that 
as pointed out hy Mr. A. Rogers—late of the Indian Civil 
Service and a high authority in revenue matters—a great 
deal of land is out of cultivation because cultivators cannot 
pay the rent that is demanded by the State Landlord? 
The rule in Madras is, as I have said before, to demand 
one-half the net produce, i e., the value of the produce 
after deducting the cost of cultivation. Gentlemen, I state 
it from my experience that such calculations cannot be 
accurately made, and that every mistake made is fatal to 
the cultivators. And I also state it from my experience 
that one-half of the net produce—not of the assets of the 
zemindars as in the North-Western Provinces, but of the 
net produce of the land—is a ruinous rate of land tax 
which is bound to bring the cultivating classes into 
wretchedness and poverty and to disastrous famines in 
every year of the failure of crops. Adopt the old Indian 
rule—the rule which is practically observed in Bengal with 
such happy results—and you relieve the cultivating 
population of Madras, and virtually solve the problem 
of famines. 


BOMBAY AND THE PUNJAB 

Gentlemen, I have not time to-day to go over the land 
revenue arrangements in other parts of India—of the 
Bombay Presidency or of the Punjab. In Bombay, we 
have generally the same system as the Madras, the 
Government generally receiving rents direct from the 
cultivators. But the Settlement Officers in Bombay take 
into consideration what have been paid by cultivators in 
previous years without difficulty, and do not proceed 
merely on paper calculations ; and so far the Bombay 
method is better than the Madras method. In the Punjab, 
the land system is somewhat similar to that of the North- 
Western Provinces •, but you will find an examination 
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that neither in Bombay nor in the Paojab is the 
cnltivator assured of getting an adequate proportion of 
the produce of the land he cultivates and without such* 
assurance his condition cannot be improved) and he 
cannot be saved from famines merely by tinkering with 
his relations with his money-lender. I am not discussing 
to-day the merits of the diflFerent systems prevailing in 
the different provinces of India—the Zemindari system 
of Bengal) the Taluhdari system of Oudh, the Mahalwari 
system of the North-West) the Malguzari system of 
Central India, or the Byotwari system of Southern India. 
Nor am I discussing the desirability of extending the 
Permanent Settlement to all parts of India as was- 
recommended by Lord Canning in 1860, though I myself 
think that would be a wise and a generous measure to 
which the Government is pledged by its many promises in 
the past. I am not entering into these subjects in order to 
avoid all discussion, all controversy; and I am laying down 
a proposal which must receive universal assent without any 
controversy, viz.y that the cultivator should be assured 
an adequate share of the produce of his land if he is to be 
saved from indebtedness and poverty, distress and famine. 
1 have confined myself to the actual condition of the 
cultivator and the incidence of the land tax on the 
cultivator, for in India the cultivator is the nation. Never 
mind under what system or under what settlement he lives, 
assure to him an adequate proportion out of the produce of 
his land—such a proportion as the old Hindu Law assured 
him, and the custom in modern Bengal assures him—and 
he is saved, and the nation is saved. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 

But before I leave this subject 1 must say one word 
about the Central Provinces of India, which have suffered 
so disastrously in the famine of 1897, and which is suffering 
once more under the famine of 1899. The Central’ 
Provinces have suffered more from recent famines than any 
other part of India, because the land-revenue settlements- 
have been more severe and more harsh, not in their 
intention, but in their actual operation, than any other part 
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of lodia. I constantly heard in England, as I have no 
doubt you constantly heard in this country, of the 
disastrous results of the recent revenue settlements in that 
Province, initiated by Sir Alexander Mackenzie and 
completed by his successors. But I will not mention 
here what I have heard, I will limit my remarks entirely 
to the facts contained in official reports and stated in the 
House of Commons by the Secretary of State lor India in 
reply to questions put to him in March last year by one 
of the truest friends of the Indian cultivator,. 
Mr. Samuel Smith. 

Gentlemen, there is a healthy rule, generally followed 
in the North-Western Provinces, that settlements are made 
for thirty years, because it is undesirable to harass 
the people with frequent enhancements and frequent 
settlement operations. The rulers of the Central 
Provinces have departed from this rule and made the 
present settlement for twenty years, save in a few 
backward tracts where I suppose still shorter settlements 
have been made. There is another healthy rule followed 
in the North-Western Provinces, that the land-revenue is 
fixed at one-half the rental received by landlords. Will 
you believe it that in the eastern and southern districts of 
the Central Provinces, the Government revenue was fixed 
between 55 and 75 per cent, of the rent in the previous 
settlement, and between 50 and 60 per cent, in the recent 
settlement? Add to this another 12 per cent, for certain 
local rates, and the Government demand on the Malguzars 
comes to about 72 per cent, of their supposed collections. 
I ask every impartial man, every fair-minded administrator, 
why settlements have been made in the Central Provinces 
for twenty years or less when settlements are made in the 
North-West for thirty years ? I ask every responsible 
Ruler why the Government should demand 60 per cent, as 
rent, 12 per cent, as rates, from the Malguzar of the 
Central Provinces when the Government receives only 
about 40 per cent, in the North-West according to the 
evidence of Sir Antony MacDonnell ? rhese differences \tt 
figures may not mean much to the theoretical statesman, 
but they mean life and death to the Indian cultivator. {Hear, 
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hear?) Every tampering with the settled rules in land settle¬ 
ments, every lowering of the period of settlement, every 
increase in the proportion of the Government demand, 
means the further impoverishment of the cultivators, 
means increased wretchedness and indebtedness in ordinary 
times, increased deaths in famines. Why, Gentlemen, 
this very experiment was tried in these North-Western 
Provinces ; the Government demand at first was not half 
but two-thirds of the assets of the landlords; and that 
rule created a degree of suffering to the people greater 
than all the wars of the first-half of this century. That 
rule was ultimately abandoned in 1855, and the Govern¬ 
ment demand was fixed at one-half the rental of the 
landlords ; and is it fair that we should go back in the 
Central Provinces to the old rule which our experience has 
taught us here to be harsh and cruel to the cultivators? If 
the people had any control over the Executive action in the 
Central Provinces, the tampering with the old established 
settlement rules would not have been allowed. If the 
people had been represented in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council to express these matters, no Viceroy of India would 
have permitted such departure from the usual settlement 
rules, a departure which has been disastrous in its 
consequences on the condition of the people, and increased 
the deaths from famines in the Central Provinces. 

Gentlemen, I have detained you longer on this subject 
than I had intended, but the importance of the subject is 
,my excuse. I state my deliberate opinion, based on a 
careful study of the question for thirty years, that the 
land revenue arrangements in India are responsible, not for 
bringing on famines, but for deepening the effects of these 
famines ; and, secondly, that if the position of the cultivator 
was assured—as it is assured by the Hindu Laws, and 
as it is assured in Bengal—loss of lives could be prevented 
on the occurrence of famines, as it has been prevented in 
Bengal. British administration has done much for us; it 
has given us internal peace, it has given us education, it 
has brought us nearer to Western civilisation. But British 
apministration has not performed all its duty so long as 
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the country is desolated by famines, unheard of in any 
other civilised and well-governed country. My conviction 
is, and I lay it loyally before the Government, that these 
frequent and acute famines are mainly owing to the cause 
that our village industries are gone and our village lands 
are over-assessed. {Hear, hear?) My conviction is, and I say 
it loyally before the Government, that this enormous loss 
of lives is preventible, and could be avoided through more 
considerate land settlements, assuring to the cultivator in 
every Province an adequate proportion of the food that 
he produces. 

MILITARY EXPENDITURE, CURRENCY, NATIONAL DEBT 

Gentlemen, there are various other causes of the poverty 
of India under the British Rule which I have not touched 
upon to-day, and which I do not wish to touch upon, 
because they have been discussed ably, eloquently, and 
repeatedly by yourselves at previous meetings of this 
Congress, and some of them will be discussed again this 
year by other speakers. There is the question of the 
enormous Military Expenditure, and the maintenance of 
a vast army out of the resources of India, not for the 
requirements of India, but for the requirements of the 
British Empire in Asia, Africa, and even in Europe. There 
is the question of the National Debt, which, in Great 
Britain, has been reduced by about 175 millions since 1860, 
and which has gone up by over 100 millions in India 
within the period, causing an increasing drain out of the 
revenues of India for the payment of interest in England. 
There is the question of the Currency which has been 
lately settled by the Currency Committee in a manner not 
conducive to the interests of the millions of cultivators 
whose debts have been increased, and savings depreciated. 
There is the question of encouraging and helping the 
Industrial Classes ruined by unfair competition, a question 
which has been ably and exhaustively dealt with by one 
of the most learned and thoughtful writers of this genera¬ 
tion, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ranade of Bombay. And 
there is the question of the possible saving of expenditure 
by the larger employment of the educated people 
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of India, not only in the Indian Civil Service, but in the 
higher grades of all services. Educational and Medical, 
and Eogineering, Post Office and Telegraph. Three 
generations of Indians have been educated in English 
Schools and Colleges in India; they have proved their 
fitness and capacity in every place they have held ; and 
yet they are virtually Uitlanders in their own country, 
so far as a real control over administration is concerned. 

I pass over these and other cognate subjects because 
I have no time to deal with them, and because you have 
often dealt with them eloquently and exhaustively, and 
will deal with many of them again. I will only repeat 
that it is perfectly possible to cut down expenditure, to 
moderate land assessments, to revive industries, and to 
prevent deaths from famines, if there is a real and honest 
determination to rule India for the good of the people, and 
with the co-operation of the people. 

Gentlemen, I desire with your permission to add a 
word or two on this last subject, viz,^ the desirability of 
enlisting the co-operation of the people in the work of 
administration,—the desirability of bringing the adminis¬ 
tration in closer touch with the people, and bringing our 
rulers in closer touch with ourselves. This is desired by 
every enlightened and far-sighted ruler as well as by 
ourselves 5 and this is calculated to improve the adminis¬ 
tration and to make British Eule in India stronger and 
more popular. A commencement has been made in this 
direction since the days of Munro and Elphinstone and 
Lord William Bentinck; and what I will suggest is not a 
new departure but a progress in the lines already laid 
down. I do not myself believe in new departures and 
novel experiments in administration; having passed the 
best years of my life in administration, I naturally have 
more faith in gradual and cautions progress in the lines 
which have been already laid down. 

VILLAGE UNIONS 

Gentlemen, I will begin with villages—because, as I 
have already said, in India the villager represents the 
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natioo. In village administration there is no touch between 
the rnlers and the people, the only link between the 
administrators and the people in Civil administration is the 
hated link of the Police. It is a misfortune and an adminis¬ 
trative mistake that our District Officers should have so 
little direct touch with the villagers and their natural 
leaders, and should work so entirely through the Police, If 
there is distress in the land, the Police makes enquiries; if 
there is cholera epidemic in the land, the Police distributes 
cholera pills; if a village tank has given way or the 
village water-supply dried up, the Police reports and organ¬ 
ises help; if a tree has been blown down and obstructs a 
village path (1 have seen instances of this myself), the 
villagers are powerless to help themselves until the Police 
comes and removes the obstruction. It seems to be a 
mockery that the very country which was the first to 
organise village communities, village panchayats, and 
village self-government, and cherished these institutions 
for 3,000 years, should be rendered so abolutely helpless, 
and should be ruled through the undesirable agency of the 
Police. Gentlemen, the mistake has been discovered and 
Village Unions have been formed or are in the course of 
formation in most provinces in India. Make these Village 
Unions real centres of village administration in so far as 
is consistent with good government. Parcel out each sub¬ 
division into twenty or thirty Village Unions, entrust 
the Union Committees with the charge of village roads, 
village tanks, village drainage, village education, and village 
hospitals, and send over to them all petty Civil and 
Criminal cases, not for judicial disposal, but for amicable 
settlement. A great deal of expensive litigation and bad 
feeling into villages can thus be stopped, a great deal of 
useful work can thus be done, and what is more, the 
natural leaders of the village population will thus come in 
touch with the sub-divisional and district administrators, 
and will form the agents of village administration in 
so far as they are fit to take that position. An 
unsympathetic system of rule through the Police will 
thus be replaced by a rule with the co-operation of the 
people themselves. 
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MUNICIPAL TOWNS 

From the subject of villages, I come to the subject of 
Municipal Towns which are receiving a great deal of 
attention now. Gentlemen, I consider it of primary 
importance that we should insist on efiioient Municipal' 
administration, and that power should be given to the* 
Government to ensure such efficient administration if the 
Municipal Commissioners are slack. Such power is retained 
by the Government in England, and it is more necessary 
that such power should be retained by the Government in 
India. But having provided for this, I am of opinion that 
the work should be done through the elected Commissioners 
and not through officials or secretaries appointed by the 
Government. The latter system ruins self-government, 
and is not needed. 1 have myself supervised the work 
of every Municipality in a District as a Distriet Officer, 
and I have supervised the work of all the Municipalities in 
a Division as a Divisional Commissioner. The Municipal 
Commissioners were sometimes zealous and sometimes slack, 
sometimes they went the right way and sometimes the 
wrong way ; but I have never found them obstructive 
I have never found them averse to sanitary improvement 
or general progress ; I have never found them other than 
amenable to reason and advice. With some tact and 
patience and sympathy we can get all that we want to do 
through the men elected by the people themselves; and it 
is unwise and undesirable, it is a confession of our own 
incolnpetency and want of sympathy, to try to replace the 
elective system by men appointed by the Government to 
do Municipal work in the small district towns of India. 
The aptitude of self-government in towns and villages is, 
in India, a heritage of 3,000 years, and to seek to 
ignore it is an administrative blunder, and a confession 
of our own incompetency. 

DISTRICT BOARDS 

Coming next to the subject of District Boards, the 
question is often asked why non-official chairmen should not 
be appointed over these Boards. The reason, Gentlemen,. 
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in the generality of caaes, is that non-official gentlemen 
who know their own villages and estates will have 
not the same knowledge of the district as a whole as the 
District Officer. We must, above all, insist on efficient 
work being done—and generally the District Officer is the 
only man who can, in the ordinary course ot bis tours> 
supervise and secure efficient work throughout his district. 
At the same time 1 would not make any hard and fast 
rule; and where we have retired Government servants or 
private gentlemen who know their districts well, and who 
have the capacity and the time ior administrative work, it 
would be a gain and not a loss to our administration to see 
such gentlemen appointed Chairmen of District Boards ; 
and I sincerely hope to see a beginning made by the 
Government in this direction. Another question which 
is often discussed in connection with District Boards ia 
the poverty of their income. This, Gentlemen, is a real 
and a grave evil; and it has become not only desirable but 
necessary that for large provincial schemes of irrigation 
and drainage, the resources of the District Board should 
be supplemented by provincial grants. You are aware how 
much good is done in these provinces by a system of 
irrigation wells ; and there is no reason why the work of 
the maintenance of a sufficient number of such wells and 
other works for the prevention of famines should not be 
made over to the District Board on allotments made by 
the Provincial Government. In Bengal, the crying evil 
is bad drainage, which causes that mal.aria which is the 
curse of one-half of the Province. There is no reason why 
a provincial grant should not be made to every District 
Board for the proper drainage of the district. Gentlemen, 
I have said it elsewhere that the money spent on one 
needless trans-frontier war, if spent in improving the 
drainage of Bengal, would save millions of the people 
permanently from one of the direct curses of the 
present age. My advice is: make the District 
Boards real agents of beneficent administration with* 
the co-operation of the people; don’t strangle them by 
the shackles of officialism; don’t starve them by want 
of funds. 
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PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

And DOW) Gentlemen) I come to the important subject 
of Provincial Legislative Councils) and on this subject also 
mj suggestion will be to proceed on the lines already laid 
down, and not to take a new departure. The object of 
allowing District and Municipal bodies to elect members of 
these Councils was to allow the views of the people to be 
represented, and I think every responsible Administrator 
in India will admit that this wise step has improved and 
atrengthened the legislative machinery of the Government. 
Even when the views of the elected members are rejected 
—and they are often rejected—even then the expression 
ef their views is a gain to the cause of Administration. 
The time has now come when a fuller scope may be given 
to this expression of our views and the representation of 
our opinions. Half-a-dozen members, elected under 
somewhat complicated rules, can scarcely give expression 
to the views of the people of a Province with a population 
of thirty or forty millions or more. Is it too much to hope 
that in the not remote future the Government will find 
k possible to permit every district to be represented by its 
own member ? 1 do not object to the number of official 

nnd nominated members being also increased ; I do not 
object to Councils sitting five days or six days in the 
week instead of one day; and I do not object to the head 
et the Government reserving the power of vetoing a measure, 
even against the views of the majority of the Council, 
in urgent cases, as the Queen of England has theoretically 
the power to refuse her consent to a measure passed by 
both Houses. With these safeguards, I would suggest 
an expansion of the Provincial Councils on the basis of 
^ach district being represented by its member, 
so that there may be an adequate expression 

of the people’s opinions and views on every question. 
We do not wish for the absolute control of the 
administration of the country, but we do demand an 
adequate means of placing our views before the 

Government before it decides on questions affecting 
our walfare. 
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. PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE COUNCILS 

Bat, Gentlemen, the Legislative Councils deal with 
legislation only, there are large and important measures 
of administration which do not come within the scope of 
these Councils. The weakness of the present system of 
Government is that in the decision on these administrative 
measures, the people have no voice and are not heard at 
all. To take one instance out of hundreds which will no 
doubt suggest themselves to you, the people of the Central 
Provinces of India had no constitutional means of declaring 
whether the Revenue Settlement should be for twenty or 
thirty years; whether the Government demand should be 
50 per cent, of the Malguzars' assets or 60 per cent. 
^Iu8 12 per cent, as rates; and the decision to which the 
Government arrived without the constitutional advice of the 
people has been disastrous. Gentlemen, this defect can be 
rectified, this weakness may be removed. There are 
Executive Councils in Bombay and in Madras; similar 
Executive Councils may be formed in the North-West 
Provinces and the Punjab, in the Central Provinces and 
in Bengal, and at least one Member of the Executive 
Council should be an Indian Gentleman with experience in 
administrative work, and representing the views of his 
countrymen. {Applause,) It is usual for a Member of an 
Executive Council to have a portfolio, i.e,^ to have one 
department of work assigned to him ; and the work which 
I would assign to the Indian Member is Land Revenue, 
Industries and Agriculture. There is no department of 
work in which an Indian Member can make himself more 
useful, or make his services more valuable to the voiceless 
millions of cultivators and artisaas. The addition of one 
Indian Member will not weaken Provincial administration; 
it will strengthen such administration, make it more 
sympathetic, and bring it into somewhat closer touch with 
the people. 

THE viceroy’s EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

And; Gentlemen, am I aspiring too high when I hope 
for similar seats for Indian Members in the cloudy heights 
oi Imperial Simla ? Am 1 urging anything unressonnble^ 
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when I propose that the Viceroy, who has the benefit of 
aonsnltiDg experienced English Administrators in his 
Executive Council, should also have the advantage of 
hearing the views and opinions of a few Indian Members- 
in the same Council before he decides ©n questions affecting 
the interests of the people of India ? Am I urging 
anything unwise when I propose that the Viceroy, 
when he considers measures affecting the condition of 
the indebted cultivators, the operations of plague and 
famine relief, the rules of Land Revenue Settlements, 
^he questions affecting Hindu and Mahomedan customs- 
and manners, should have by him, in his own 
Executive Council, a few Indian Gentlemen who 
represent the views, the opinions and the feelings of the 
people ? An Executive Council cannot be much enlarged 
without loss of efficiency; but surely the Viceroy’s Council* 
could make room for three Indian Gentlemen, one to- 
represent Bengal and Assam, another to represent the 
North-West and the Punjab, and the third to represent 
Bombay, Madras and the Central Provinces, The selection 
should rest, of course, with the Viceroy himself, for 
anything like election into an Executive Council would be 
absurd *, «nd the three Indian Members should be entrusted’ 
with the departments of Agriculture, Industries and Land 
Revenue of their respective Provinces. The wise and 
magnanimous Akbar entrusted his Land Revenue 
arrangements to lodar Mall; and the British Government 
may consider it wise and statesmanlike to avail itself 
of the experience of Indian gentlemen in controlling Land 
Revenue Settlements, and generally in improving the 
condition of the voiceless and impoverished cultivators and' 
manufacturers of India. I myself think that the Adminis¬ 
tration of the country would be vastly improved by such 
representation of Indian opinions in our highest Councils 
and that the Government of India and the Government of 
the Provinces would be brought in closer touch with the 
people. And, Gentlemen, I am very much mistaken in our 
present Viceroy if His Excellency does not himself sincerely 
desire to mark his administration by some measures which- 
will bring the rulera in cIoBOr touch with the people. 
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PROGRESS IN THE FUTURE 

Aod now, Gentlemen, it onlj remains for me to thank 
you once more for the great honor you have done me by 
electing me to preside on this occasion, and for the kind 
and patient hearing you have given me. 1 have been 
somewhat of an optimist all my life, I have a belief in 
progress, I have faith in the British Government, I hav^ 
lived and worked in that faith and I should like to die in 
that faith. The experiment of Administration for the 
people^ not hy the people^ was tried in every country in 
Europe in the last century, by some of the best intentioned 
sovereigns that ever lived who are known in history as the 
Benevolent Despots of the l8th Century. The experiment 
failed because it is an immutable law of Nature that yon 
cannot permanently secure the welfare of people, if yon 
tie up the hands of the people themselves. {Applause^ 
Every country in Europe recognises this truth now, and 
England foremost of all. Every English Colony has 
obtained a system of Self-Government, and from being 
discontented and disaffected they are now the strongest 
supporters of the British Empire. And a system of 
complete Self-Government in local affairs was conceded 
to Ireland by the present Government less than two years 
ago, when Lord Curzon was a distinguished Member of 
that Government. The conditions of India are different, 
and I admit freely and fully that we want a strong 
centralised Government here ; and if the moderate scheme 
1 have proposed tended in any way to weaken the Indian 
Government, the proposal. Gentlemen, would not have 
come from me. But I have discussed the subject with many 
eminent Englishmen, now in England and possessing vast 
experience in Indian Administration, and I have asked 
them to reject my scheme if they thought it would weaken 
the Indian Government instead of greatly strengthening it. 
Gentlemen, I have never been told in reply that the scheme 
would weaken the Government. It is isolation, it ia 
exclusiveness, it is want of touch with the people, which 
weakens British Rule in India Qiear^ hear) and my desire is 
4o strengthen that rule by bringing it in touch with the 
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people, by enlistiog the zealous co-operation of a great 
and loyal nation. 

Permit me, Gentlemen, to refer for a moment to my 
own experience as a District Officer. You are aware 
that a District Officer is liable to frequent transfers; and 
I was sometimes in charge of districts where 75 per cent, 
of the people were Hindus, and at other times of 
districts where 75 per cent, were Mahomedans. I may 
remark in passing that everywhere I received the cordial 
co-operation of the people in my administrative work, and 
the sympathy and support, which I received from Mahome- 
dan zemindars and the Mahomedan population generally, 
enabled me to administer with some degree of success such 
vast and difficult districts as Backergunj and Mymensingh. 
But what I wish specially to mention is that in these 
Mahomedan districts, the Government always employed a 
number of able Mahomedan Deputy Collectors to advise 
and help the District Officer in bis work; and in all ques¬ 
tions relating to the social and economic conditions of the 
Mahomedan people, and to their public feelings and reli¬ 
gious sentiments, I received the most valuable help and 
advice from my Mahomedan colleagues in the work of 
administration. Gentlemen, the duties and responsibilities 
of a District Officer are humble compared to the manifold 
duties and high responsibilities of a Viceroy or the Gover¬ 
nor of a Provinco ; and 1 therefore often ask myself if 
those statesmen do not sometimes feel, as we humbfe 
District Officers always felt, that it would help and improve 
administration to have a few true representatives of the 
people by their side and in their Executive Councils. And 
I cannot help replying to myself that the advice and help 
of some Indian colleagues would greatly strengthen the 
hands of wise and sympathetic statesmen in solving the 
great problems which lie before them, none of which ia 
more momentous and more pressing than the condition 
of the Indian agriculturist and the Indian manufacturer. 

Gentlemen, from whatever point of view I examine the 
question, whether in the light of European history, or of 
the spirit of British institutions, or of the requirementa 
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for good government for India, I feel convinced 
that to associate the people of India more largely in 
shaping the administration of the country is not only the 
wisest but the only possible path before us. It is true we 
have not been moving onwards in this path in recent 
years *, we have actually stepped backwards in these 
years of misfortunes and calamities and panic; we have 
oven been deprived of those rights and privileges which we 
secured in years of wise and sympathetic administration. 
But such years of retrograde movement come to all nations 
from time to time, even to those who are most advanced. 
Remember England at the close of the last century, when 
to talk of political reforms was punished as sedition and 
crime, when coercive measures were passed to stop public 
meetings, when reactionary laws were enacted to restrict 
the liberties of Englishmen. The panic passed away after 
the Napoleonic wars were over, and the Reform came in 
1832. The reactionary period through which we aro 
passing will end before long, and wise [English statesmen 
will perceive in the future, as they have perceived in the 
past, that England's duty and England's interests are the 
same in India, to consolidate British Rule by extending, 
not restricting, self-government, by conciliating, not allien- 
ating, a loyal and a grateful nation. 

Gentlemen, it is possible to prevent distress and 
disasters and deaths from famines, to spread prosperity 
and contentment, and to evoke the zealous and loyal 
support of a grateful nation, only by conceding to the 
people,—in so far as is safely possible,—the blessings of 
self-government. Gentlemen, it is not possible, without 
this concession, without admitting the people to a real 
share in the control of their own concerns, to save India 
from distress and discontent and deaths from famines. 
Therefore, as an old and faithful and retired servant of 
the Indian Government, I have thought it my duty to 
raise my voice to urge the adoption of the better and the 
wiser course,—the only course which can save my country¬ 
men from preventible famines and deaths, and can con¬ 
solidate British Rule in India. {Loud and continued cheers^ 
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INTRODUCTION 

M r, ROY, members of the Reception Committee, 
brotlier-delegates, friends and fellow-countrymen, 
ladies and gentlemen,—I am speaking to you from the 
bottom of my heart when I say that I regard this as the 
proudest moment of my life. {Cheers,) I can find no 
expression adequate enough to convey to you my 
sense of gratitude at the overwhelming kindness 
with which you have treated me. All I can say on 
the present occasion is to thank you, my fellow- 
countrymen, from the bottom of my heart, for the 
very high honour which you have conferred upon 
me by electing me to the office and for the very great 
kindness with which you have treated me not only on this 
occasion but ever since my arrival in Lahore. Ladies and 
Gentlemen and Hrother Delegates,—the nomination t>f 

a President for the Indian National Congress is annually 
followed with deep interest throughout the country, and 
till last year your choice fell upon men whose claim to 
your suffrages was far greater than mine. It was, there¬ 
fore, with a feeling of considerable diffidence that I 
accepted the invitation to become your President. I am 
deeply sensible of the responsibilities of the opinion which 
your goodwill has now assigned to me, and of my own 
shortcomings. Your summons, calling me to this duty, was 
served on me rather late when there was not much time 
left for me to get ready for the work; but I have obeyed 
your call, for I regard it as the country's call. 1 am in 
your bands; take me as I am with all my defects. All 
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can say in profound acknowledgment of the confidence 
which you have reposed in me is that I will try my best 
to deserve it. 

Diffident as I am, I draw hope and inspiration for the 
proper discharge of my duties from those I see before me. 
There is something elevating in the remembrance of the 
fact that you on whose deliberations I have to preside are 
all earnest men, animated by a pure love of their country. 
And with your support and sympathy I hope I shall not 
prove unworthy of the great honour you have done me—an 
honour which I value all the more because it has fallen to 
my share to sit here at Lahore in the Presidential Chair as 
the successor of that noble-minded man—Mr. Dadabbai 
Naoroji. This is the First Congress that I attend after an 
absence of ten years, having attended all the previous 
Congresses, and though I have never been alienated from 
it I cannot conceal from you my feeling that I return to 
my old love. If what the poet says is true that “ short 
absence urges sweet return”, how much sweeter is the 
return when the absence is long? 

CONGRESS—THE POLITICAL CONSCIENCE OP THE 
COUNTRY 

I look back and find that in ten years the Congress 
movement has gathered strength and force, which is very 
reassuring. Time was when your President had at these 
gatherings to devote the best portion of his inaugural 
address to certain criticisms against the Congress, and to 
deal with a certain kind of opposition, ridicule, and 
misunderstanding to which our movement stood exposed. 
Our right to call ourselves “national,” “loyal,” and so on 
was questioned ; but that is all more or less past history. 
We do not now hear much of the old cries that raged 
round our heads—or, if we hear something of them now 
and then, they are more or less faint echoes of decaying 
creeds which serve to remind us that the Congress has, in 
spite of them, grown and marched on ; and if I were asked 
how we stand at this moment, I should say that the Indian 
National Congress, having outlived the stage of active 
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opposition^ entered on the era of achievement when the* 
Legislative Councils were expanded, and the Welbjr 
Commission was appointed, and now it has arrived at a 
period when more than ever it can justify its existence 
as the political conscience of the country. 

FAMINE OF 1899 

For, just look about and examine the circumstances 
under which we meet here. Since you last met under the 
presidency of that good man and true—Mr. Homesh 
Chunder Dutt—the country has passed through a calamity 
the severest of its kind. No less an authority than the 
noble statesman who is now at the head of our Government 
has spoken of it as a famine, which, within the range of 
its incidence, has been the severest that India has ever 
known.” [Cheers,) The country has suffered from two 
famines which have followed in swifter succession than any 
two previous ones and, great as has been the misery, acute 
as has been the suffering they have entailed upon the 
people, they have at the same time served as object-lessons 
by bringing responsible statesmanship nearer than ever 
to a consciousness of the gravity and urgency of the great 
problem, which the Indian National Congress has been 
pressing on the attention of our Rulers from the very day 
of its birth, sii^feen years ago, in Bombay. That 
problem could not be expressed in more definite and 
appropriate language than was used when the Second 
Session of the Indian National Congress, which met at 
Calcutta at the end of the year 1886 under the presidency 
of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji—that Nestor of Indian politicians 
—passed its second resolution in these terms :— 

That this Congress regards with the deepest sympathy, and' 
Tlews with grave apprehension, the Increasing poverty of vast 
numbers ot the population ot India. 

At every subsequent Session of the Congress, stress 
was laid upon the grave character of the problem, 
resolutions were passed and speeches made, pointing out 
the seriousness of the situation caused by the increasing 
poverty of the masses in India. But it takes long for 
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the reforming spirit to move, and great movements, pledged 
to principles which are opposed to current ideas, have 
sometimes to wait till Providence itself has to take their side. 
In their case history repeats itself in a manner in which 
it perhaps rarely repeats itself in other cases. You all 
remember the history of the Free Trade agitation in 
England. Speaking many years ap:o on the subject, the 
late Mr. Bright said that the Free Traders had to carry on 
their agitation under tremendous difficulties, and it was 
only when famine stalked throughout the land and 
Providence came to their help that the responsible 
statesmen of the country became converts to the Free Trade 
gospel, and Mr. Cobden won his cause. We find ourselves* 
in a somewhat similar situation now in this country. The 
last two famines have in a way brought Providence to our 
help; it has taken up the cry of the Congress, and it seems 
as though you heard from everywhere—** The Congress is 
coming to be right after all.’' For, when the Viceroy had 
to say in his last “ Statement on Famine ” of a province 
like Gujarat, generally considered rich, that ‘‘ the weakness 
and incapacity for resistance of the people took the Local 
Government by surprise,” we may fairly say that the 
position taken up by the Congress from the beginning 
“ about the increasing poverty of vast numbers of the 
population of India ” is being practically recognised by 
those who hold the destinies of this country in their hands. 

STATE FAMINE POLICY 

I do not wish by any means to affirm that the 
Government had ignored the problem altogether in the 
past, or that it had been altogether unmindful of its 
gravity. Nor is it my intention to assert that it had 
hitherto done nothing to cope with it. If I said that, 
I should be doing injustice to the memory of those British 
statesmen who have repeatedly called attention to it, and 
have in their own way devised or suggested remedies. 
One has only to read the writings and speeches of 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji to find out that in calling attention 
to the poverty question in India during the last twenty 
years, if not more, he has taken his stand, among other 
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things, on the authority of several British Indian ofici^s 
and administrators. Bat my point is this, that the 
Government has not approached its solation in a broad, 
comprehensiYe, masterly spirit, worthy of British states¬ 
manship and worthy of so great an Empire as that of 
Her Majesty’s in India. The policy it has pursued in 
dealing with the problem and attempting its solution has 
been a policy of what Lord Rosebery would call “ patches”. 
And we need not be surprised at that, however much we 
may deplore it. There is indeed much in the British 
character which justly calls for admiration and appreciation. 
Its genius is practical; its devotion to duty, its sympathy 
for sujBFering, and its practical benevolence, as the 
'last famine administration has shown, are unflinching 
and unswerving—and it has “ the old strength to dominate 
circumstances”. This is its strength but, as often happens, 
what is our strength becomes at times our weakness. A 
people whose genius is practical, and whose saving quality 
is the capacity to be roused in the face of an intolerable 
evil, is apt to let things slide until they cause suffering, 
which might have been by wise foresight and judicious 
management prevented. And this is what has often 
'happened both in England and in India. What Lord 
•Rosebery complained of nearly a year ago in the case of 
administration in England holds good in the case of 
administration in India also. 

“ I humbly think,” said his Lordship, “ that in this country ”— 
meaning England—“ w<* live a great deal too much from hand to 
mouth . . . We are a people of enormous waste. We waste 

simply by not pursuing scientific methods.” 

One has only to look back to see bow true this is 
when applied to the policy that has been pursued in deal¬ 
ing with the agrarian problem in particular in India. So 
long ago as January 1883, so sober and thoughtful a 
journal as the Spectatox of London said : 

All accounts, Independent and official, show that the ultimate 
difficulty of India, the economic situation of the cultivator, is 
coming to the front In a most dUheartenlng way, and U exciting 
4imong the most experienced officials a sensation of positive alarm. 
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Aad then it went on to say what illustrates the point 
I am now making that the Government in India are faced 
by a compulsion to pass small measures when they 
know that only large measures could succeed and doubt 
their right to sanction them'\ To take one of several 
instances, for years before 1875 the indebtedness of the 
Deccan lyot had been a theme of loud complaint in the 
Public Press and elsewhere, but it was only when the ryot 
in sheer desperation took the law into bis own hands, and 
cut off the noses of his Marwari money-lenders, that the 
Government of Bombay woke up to the situation, and 
appointed a Commission to inquire into it. When the 
Commission, among other things, reported about tho 
rigidity of the land revenue system, the Government left 
that larger question aside, and went to tackle the 
money-lender. 

THE RIGIDITY OF THE LAND REVENUE SYSTEM 

We had the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act passed 
to put restrictions on the money-lender. That was equity 
to some extent, but it was what Sir Raymond West called 
in his comments on the working of the Act some years 
afterwards lop-sided equity”, for as he put it: 

The ryot must pay the tax-gatherer, but as to other creditors 
the law protects him from the obligation ot meeting his liabilities. 

But the Government stood by its guns so far as its 
own land-revenue system was concerned. It defended 
that system, and we find a year after, the Act I speak of 
came into force. Dr. Pollen, now retired, who was 
appointed to administer the provisions of the Act, reporting 
as follows: 

No steps that I am aware of have yet been taken that the 
revenue demand should be so timed and adjusted as not to drive 
the ryot to the so wear, even temporarily, in order to meet it 

I do not wish to dogmatise on the effects of thia^ 
Act, for I know there are officials who hold—and their 
testimony is entitled to Weighty and respectful consideration 
—that it has brought some comfort to the ryot. But 
ea a British Revenue Ofecial’ of the Bombay Presidency^ 
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put it in recording hia experiences of the Act, by it 
‘‘ debtors are comforted, creditors are tormented”. But the 
mischief of the rigidity of the land-revenue system was left 
untouched. That is an instance of passing what the 
Spectator of London called in 1883 “ small measures”. 
And this small measure has now saved the Deccan ryot 
from falling an easy prey to famine visitations. Mr. Justice 
Eanade, who was in favour of the Act, and I had a great 
deal to do in administering its provision before he was 
raised to the Bench, was cautious enough to say to his 
Keport in 1881 : 

Of course, a famine vlsitatfoD would expose the people's 
solvency to a test. 

Since then two famines have put it to the test—and 
we know with what results. Another illustration of 
this policy is afforded by the complaint of the Hon'ble 
Mr. Nicholson that though during the last thirty years 
there have been connected with agriculture numerous 
Conferences, Committees, Reports, and Resolutions, yet 
nothing has been done. Ten years ago an Agricultural 
Committee appointed by the Government of Madras 
suggested the establishment of agricultural schools and 
farms in half-a-dozen stations to start with. The 
Government of India took the question out of the hands of 
the Local Goveroraent, and did not arrive at any final 
decision for some years. In the case of the Poorundhur 
Bank Scheme, the Secretary of State took the matter 
out of the hands of the Government of India and the 
Bombay Government, and refused to allow the experiment 
to be tried on a small scale. This illustrates one of the 
obstacles to the carrying out of agricultural reform. 
The Local Governments have to obtain the approval 
of the Government of India to their schemes, and 
they have to wait until the latter authority has had 
time to consider them and hit upon a scheme which will 
be suitable to all parts of the Indian continent. As has 
been well remarked, “ Indian official life is short, but 
Indian discussions are long”, and officers who have 
expended much thought in elabofating schemes of reform 
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tiave seldom a chance of seeing their labours turned to 
^practical account. When they retire from the Service 
their places are taken by others, who have not the same 
knowledge or interest in the subject. For instance, Mr. 
Nicholson has devoted his attention to the question of 
agricultural banks ; but it is only now when he has but a 
few years of official life left in India, that he is appointed 
a Member of a Committee on the subject. More instances 
of this policy could be cited—a policy which has hesitated 
to deal with the agrarian problem in a through-going, 
broad, and statesmanlike spirit. What occurs to one on 
this subject is the question: Cannot each Presidency be 
allowed to work out its salvation in the matter of 
agricultural reform in the way it thinks best ? Surely one 
would suppose, that a Presidency has large enough area 
for this purpose, and it is only by instituting a large 
number of experiments that the true method can be found. 
If this were done, there would be healthy rivalry between 
the several Presidencies, and they would profit by the 
failure and successes of one another. 

The fact is, it has been more or less a policy of drift; 
'it has left an evil to grow till it became acute, and then 
it has tried to grapple with it on the surface, and that too 
by fits and starts. India, we are told, is and ought to be 
above party politics, and we admit that there is no sounder 
maxim for administrative guidance. 

But if we have been above party politics, we have not 
escaped being the victims of petty politics. The problem 
is great, but the measures hitherto adopted for its solution 
have been small. 

India House Traditions,** wrote the late Sir James Fltz James 
Stephen in his Essays on * Ecclesiastical Biography * published in 
1849 tell that when a young aspirant for distinction there 
requested one of the Chairs to Inform him what was the proper 
style of writing political dispatches, the Chair made answer: 

^ The style we prefer is the humdrum* ” 

And it is the humdrum style that has been adopted, 
generally speaking, in dealing with what now has become 
« very serious problem—the poverty of the people. It is 
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no use cryiog, however, over spilt milk. Both the* 
Government and the people have to co-operate in right 
earnest and to look ahead. 'I'he question now iM, ** Is 
the policy of the future to be one of drift, or of wise, well* 
regulated direction ? ’* There are ’'signs and indications^ 
already that the policy of drift will not be the policy of 
the future, but that there will be a serious attempt to deal* 
with the problem of poverty and famine prevention in a 
broad, statesmanlike and courageous manner. 

LORD CURZON ON FAMINE 

We have now at the helm of the Government of 
India a statesman, of whom we may justly say that he 
promises to be all that a Viceroy of India ought to be. 
{Cheers.) That he has won the hearts of the people and 
that the people trust in him goes without saying, and the 
enthusiastic receptions he met with during his recent tour 
bear unmistakable testimony to his growing popularity. 
Lord Curzon has won the hearts of the people, because 
since he came amongst us as our Viceroy, he has been more 
than a mere abstraction—he has been a flesh-and-blood 
Viceroy, who, whether he issues resolutions, or makes 
speeches on State matters, seems to the people that he 
addresses them and desires to take them into his confidence, 
and make his presence, his personality, and his energy 
felt throughout the land. {HeaVy hear.) His Excellency 
made a Statement on famine early in October last, and the 
assurance he then gave^after describing the woeful state to 
which the country bad been reduced by the calamity, is 
assuring. He said that the Government would “ not sit 
idle until the next famine comes, and then bewail the 
mysteries of Providence It is not the Viceroy^s 
sympathy alone that has been aroused by the famine 
that we have passed through. As has been remarked in* 
many a quarter, one bright spot in the dark scene of the 
last famine is that it has served to draw closer the British 
officials and the people. Every word of what Lord Curzon 
said in his Statement on famine in cordial acknowledgment 
of “ the administrative knowledge, the unflagging energy 
and the devotion of the British officers is endorsed 
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thronghout the country. These officers haTe worked 
silently amidst heart-rending scenes, and have now 
experienced more than ever that such suffering as the 
people have had to endure has been the acutest of its kind. 
Moreover, the great heart of the British Nation has been 
moved by the calamity, and its benevolence as also the 
benevolence of America and some other countries has 
realised our position and come to our aid. But one is 
forcibly reminded here of the great dictum of the late 
Mr. Bright that it is not benevolence but justice alone which 
can cope with gigantic evils; and may we not reasonably 
hope that sympathy so aroused will not fade before the 
problem forced on its attention by the last famine is 
solved in a spirit worthy of Imperial statesmanship ? 

CERTAIN ALLEGED CAUSES OF FAMINE. 

There are two or three notions of which we have to 
get rid before the problem of agrarian indebtedness and 
poverty in India is approached. That famines occur 
because the monsoon fails no one denies. In a sense they 
are inevitable in India; but no more inevitable, for 
instance, than in Ireland or Egypt. If the latter country 
was able to tide over this year of the lowest Nile in the 
century without a famine, why should not India be able to 
do the same when the rainfall fails ? No famine policy 
is worth the name which does not discard the pusillanimous 
doctrine that famines are inevitable and that, therefore^ 
not much can be done. The question which has been 
forcing itself on the attention of all serious thinkers 
and responsible Administrators is not—Why do famines 
occur? but—'Why do they occur in increasing severity, 
and why is the staying jgower of the people growing 
down ? I do not think that anybody seriously believes in 
the pojgulation theory which is so often propounded in 
certain quarters as an answer to the question. There are 
a score of countries where population has been 
increasing much faster than in India, and yet they have 
not been struck down by the phenomenal poverty which 
is staring us in the ^face in this country. Sir Sobert 
Giffen, speaking recently before the Manchester Statistioal 
SS 
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Society on the achievements of the 19th centuty 
which is now closing, pointed out the prodigious rate at 
which the community of European nations had grown 
and was growing. The other notion is that we are a nation 
of spendthrifts, and that our ryots in particular fall easy 
victims to bad times because they do not save. There are 
eminent authorities, official and non-official, who have from 
their experience of the people in general and the ryots in 
particular challenged the correctness of that view. The 
average English labourer is not known to be more provident 
than the Indian ryot, who has, further, this natural 
advantage in his favour that he r^^quires less food, fewer 
necessaries of life by way of clothing. If he spends on 
marriages more than he ought to, the benefit of such mild 
extravagance goes to other ryots of hi« class and goes not 
without return. What is spent on marriages is mostly in 
the shape of ornaments—and ornaments serve as a resource 
to fall back upon in times of distress. This was pointed 
out in the case of the ryots of the Deccan by the Deccan 
Ryots’ Commission, and I see that the Hon’ble Mr. B. K. 
Bose, who is known to measure his words carefully, says 
the same on the authority of those who ought to know in 
the case of the agricultural classes of the Central Provinces. 
If further proof were wanted of the extravagance of the 
accusation brought against the ryot, we have it afforded by 
an observation made^by His Excellency the Viceroy from 
his place in the Viceregal Legislative Council some months 
ago. His Excellency computed the gross annual agricul¬ 
tural produce of the Indian Empire to be worth 400 crores 
of rupees, which give Ks, 20 per head as the gross annual 
income of the agricultural classes. Out of this, nearly 
Rs. 1-8 go in payment of the (rovernment assessment on 
land, and of the balance Rs. 1-8 in payment of indirect 
taxation. We may safely challenge those who talk of the 
ryot’s extravagance to point out another peasant in the 
world who can maintain himself on Rs. 17 per annum. 
(Cheers,) And yet he is expected to make a saving out of 
it I Whatever else our ryots may be, they are not a nation 
of spendthrifts. The national ideal*is one of asceticism, not 
athleticism, and our people live very much up to it. That in 
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itself would be an answer to the charge of extravagance. 
But even assuming that the ryot does spend something on 
marriages, it cannot be very much after all and surely life 
must be made not only tolerable bat a little pleasant even to 
the Indian cultivator. If, in his case, we cannot, as the late 
Mr. Gladstone desired in the case of the British workman, 
level up his status so as to enable him to have a piano in 
bis cottage, we need not at least grudge him some expense on 
marriage and other festive occasions which add charm to life* 

MONEY LENDERS AND LAW COURTS 

The problem is no doubt complicated, but much 
depends on the view which a ruler takes of the possibilities 
and limitations of the power of Government to benefit the 
people. It is just possible to exaggerate the one or the 
other. Those who hold exaggerated notions of the possi* 
bilities regarding them as equivalent to those of Divine 
Providence are doomed to discomfiture; but this at any 
rate must be said for them that they “ will not bind their 
soul with clay”. Those, on the other hand, who exaggerate 
the limitation of human Governments are those to whom 
hope never comes, and who can only plunge a race or a 
nation deeper into the depths of misery and despondency 
than they found it. It is encouraging to find that our 
present Viceroy has no superstitious belief in the virtues 
of official action. At the same time he is not a fatalist in 
the matter of administration. No one pretends—and if 
any one does, there are very few of the class—that agra¬ 
rian indebtedness is due solely to any particular cause. 
What is complained of is that the Government has but 
touched the fringe of the subject hitherto in dealing with 
the question of its solution. For instance, take the ques¬ 
tion of the share which the money-lender on the one hand 
and our law courts on the other are said to have had is 
deepening the ryot’s poverty. The money-lender is not a 
creature entirely of the British Government, but as years 
ago Sir Erskine Perry, once Chief Justice of Bombay 
pointed out, whereas before the advent of the British in 
India the money-lender was either some Bania or 
brahmin of the village, whose interests and fortunes wer^ 
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identified with those of the ryots to whom he lent; after 
that the Marwari adventnrer took his place. The ryot did, 
and does, require protection from the grasping money¬ 
lender, but it is admitted on all hands that he cannot do^ 
without the money-lender altogether. Now, we may fairly 
ask this question: Have the attempts hitherto made to 
save the ryot from the money-lender’s clutches proved the 
lyot’s salvation ? Take the case of the law to which I have 
above referred—the Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act 
passed in 1879. Its main object has been to save the 
Deccan ryots from the exactions of money-lenders and to 
prevent in that way lands from passing from the former 
to the latter. There is a suggestion now that the Act 
which applies to some of the districts of the Bombay 
Presidency should be extended to all. But those of us 
who have had to do with the course of litigation under the 
Act have reason to fear that the relief which is given by 
the Act to the ryot is more apparent than real. The ryot 
is allowed to sue his money-lender without any charge for 
court fee for his litigation. The Court scrutinises his 
dealings with his creditors with a great deal of jealousy,, 
and helps him to get his land freed from exorbitant 
demands. That is so far for the good of the ryot, but 
does the good go to him ? What professional men like 
myself, having to deal with cases under the Act, often find 
is that the ryot is only the man who figures on the scene ^ 
but behind him is some one fighting his battle, spending 
the money for him, carrying on the litigation, and getting 
probably all the benefit of the Act intended to save the 
ryot. The Act in fact substitutes one creditor for another \ 
but all the same the ryot is not saved. This is a point 
which has struck nearly all those who have any experience 
of litigation connected with the Act. It is my impression— 
and the impression of several of my brother pleaders— 
gathered in the course of professional business. It is said 
that the tendency of the ryot to have “ frequent intercourse 
to the law courts ”—I borrow the words used by His 
Excellency the Viceroy in his reply to the address of the 
Mahajana Sabha of Madras the other day—has contributed 
to his impoverishment. The Hon’ble Mr. Toynbee drew 
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i)he attention of tKe Government to this phase of the 
problem daring the disoassion on the last Budget in the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council—to the steady increase 
which is taking place year by year in the Government 
revenue from court fees and the enormity of the law 
charges* He said : The character of our courts in a 

cause of our poverty.” Undoubtedly it is a striking fact 
that large and highly paid judicial establishments are kept 
up to deal with litigation, the bulk of which, over 60 
per cent, as an evamination of the statistics shows, concerns 
property or transactions worth less than Rs. 50. But this 
character of our litigation is not so much a cause as an 
indication of the poverty of the country, showing how 
email the transactions of the community are. It is 
proposed to pass a law for the mofussil on the lines of the 
Arbitration Act which applies to Presidency Towns. That 
is a good move in the right direction and may help the ryot 
to some extent, but will not save him from his load 
cf indebtedness. 


LAND ALIENATION BILL 

That brings me to the principle of a law which has 
recently been passed for the Punjab, and the application of 
which to other parts of the country is said to be under the 
consideration of the Government. The object of his law 
is to restrict the ryot’s power of alienation. It is not 
possible to foresee the consequences of it, and we know that 
it encountered strenuous opposition in its passage through 
the Viceregal Legislative Council. Both the mover of the 
Punjab Land Alienation Bill and His Excellency the 
Viceroy have claimed for it no more than that, it is a bold 
experiment based on the principle that he who never risks 
anything never winb anything ", But assuming that the 
experiment will succeed, it will only serve to tie the ryot to 
the land—a very good object to gain so far ; but to tie the 
ryot to the land is one thing, and to enable him to live and 
iflourish on it is another. Such measures may be good and 
useful as far as they go as pilliatives. But after all ia 
done by way of palliatives for the ryot’s relief, his poverty 
will remiin and the evil of agrarian inlebtediess may still 
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stare rb in the face like the goblin in the German legend^ 
who, as soon as the peasant had burnt his house down to- 
get rid of him, reappeared amidst the saved furniture, and 
lustily shouted out: Lo ! I am still hete /” (Laughter.) 

LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENT 

The feeling largely shared in the country is, that 
side by side with all these palliative measures it is 
necessary to relax the rigidity of the land revenue system. 
(Cheers,) Mr. Dutt dealt with this subject in his last 
year’s presidential address, and the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta 
for Bombay, and the Hon’ble Mr. Bose for the Central 
Provinces, drew pointed attention to it in their speeches 
on the last Budget at a meeting of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council. Bis Excellency the Viceroy has more than once 
assured that this important subject is now engaging his 
“independent investigation But His Excellency put the 
question to the Mahajana Sabha of Madras the other day : 

Supposing that we did reduce the assessment throughout India 
by 25 per cent., is there a man among you who would guarantee me 
that he honestly believed that there would be no more famine, no 
more poverty, no more distress. 

No one would be so bold as to give a guarantee on 
that condition, and no one, I take it, thinks that a mere 
reduction by 25 per cent, in the assessment throughout 
India will stamp out poverty, for the poor will always be 
with us. But what is put forward is, that if the assessment 
be reduced 25 per cent, in the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies and in the Central Provinces, where revision 
assessments have been raised more than 25 per cent., the 
relief given will be sufficient to dispense with tbe necessity 
of direct famine relief to that extent. At present where 
Government levy high assessments in good years, they have 
to refund the sums so levied by opening relief works when 
famine visits the land. The rigidity of the land revenue 
system, its uncertainties and vagaries are questions which 
must be tackled side by side with the other phases of the 
problem, and then some step will have been taken in the 
attempt to help the ryot in coping with famine or distress. 
The ryot may be rjght, or, the ryot may be wrong, hut the^ 
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fact IS there, attested now and then by Survey Settlement 
Officers that the periodic revision of settlements has a 
nervous effect oa the ryot. As an instance, I will take 
that of the Kallyan Taluka in the Bombay Presidency, as 
to which we gather from its last Settlement Report that at 
the last revision survey it was found that garden cultivation 
had considerably decreased. 

In superior soils, and where sufficent moisture Is retained for 
second crops, they are grown to some extent, but not as much 
as might be. 

That is the tale told, and in accounting for it, one 
Survey Officer concerned in the revision settlement ascribed 
it to *Mhe laziness and lethargy of the cultivators”, but 
another Officer “ to the advent of the revision survey for 
fear that the existence of the second crops would lead to a 
higher estimate being made of the capabilities of their 
lands The ryot was not lazy and lethargic formerly 
when garden cultivation flourished ; its subsequent decrease 
can only be due to the cause suggested by the Survey 
Officer—the fear of the ryot that improvement means 
more assessment. That is the crux of the problem. The 
situation would be comical, were it not serious. When 
the Deccan Ryots' Commission was appointed to devise 
measures for the relief of indebtedness, two of its membera 
condemned the Bombay Land Revenue system—and they 
were officers belonging to Northern India, and, therefore 
independent so far as the Bombay Presidency went. 
Mr. Rogers, who, on the other hand, was a Bombay 
Civilian, has been defending the Bombay system, but 
condemning the Madras system, and he seems to doubt if 
the Central Provinces system is all right. That points a 
moral, and shows that even independent official opinion is 
not unanimous on this much-vexed question. We rest 
satisfied for the present, however, with the assurance given 
by Lord Curzon that the subject is under his consideration.^ 

A SYMPATHETIC AORICULTURAL POLICY 

All that we plead for is a more systematic, sympa¬ 
thetic agricultural policy^ban has been pursued. Government 
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iiaye gone to the relief of the Bengal ryot and fixed 
the relations between him and his zemindar. Government 
are going to give relief to the ryot in Ratnagiri as against 
his hhot. Why does it not examine more closely than it 
has done, and subject to a thorough impartial inquiry, its 
own relations towards its own tenants? Then, as to the 
improvement of agriculture. It was stated by th« Bon’ble 
Mr. Ibbetson some months ago in reply to the Maharajah 
of Darbhanga that the Secretary of State had sanctioned 
the appointment of a Director to become the chief of a 
great Government organisation for affording assistance to 
the agricultural industry in this country. This we 
welcome as a hopeful assurance. That was the dream of 
Lord Mayors wise and judicious administration, and it is 
known to all that Mr. Hume in Lord Mayo's time was 
appointed to organise an Agricultural Department for the 
improvement of agriculture. But one Viceroy succeeds 
another—and we drift. At one time the cry is taken up 
that the ryot’s ways of cultivation require to be reformed. 
We hear it for a time, and then it is replaced by another 
cry that the ryot knows all about it and stands in no need 
of help. Now, the Indian ryot is neither a sinner nor 
saint in his business—he is neither stupid nor perfect. It 
is no use teaching him to give up his methods of cultiva¬ 
tion wholesale. He is wiser than his teachers there. 
But at the same lime the State may gently take him in 
hand, and help him to improve his industry by scientific 
methods where that can be done. And it can be done, 
provided the policy is pursued systematically and steadily. 
Let us hope that this new experiment which is to be made 
by the appointment of a Director of Agriculture for afford¬ 
ing assistance to the agricultural industry of the country 
will be marked by a consistency of policy. We want not 
only a Director of Agriculture, but a Central Deparment 
of Agriculture and Industries. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

That brings me to the subject of industrial develop* 
ment—-a subject on which I am Vather afraid to speak 
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mth the warniog before me of Lord Corzon given the 
other day at Madras, that this subject of technical 
education or industrial development has an extraordinary 
fascination for the tongue in India I know that there 
are people who talk about it without knowing the real 
aspects of Indians industrial situation—but after all the 
talkers may not he altogether a useless class. {Cheers,) 
In every country the talkers precede the actors at every 
stage of its progress. And, as the late Mr. Bright once 
put it: 

I have observed that all (ifreat qaesttons in this country require 
thirty hours of talk many times repeated before they are settled. 
There is much shower and mueh sunshine between the sowing^ of the 
seed and the reaping of the harvest, but the harvest is reaped 
generally after all. 

And in India, where there is such a tendency to let 
things drift, there is no fear that talk may do no 
good—for that is one way of keeping the problem 
before us. The first Famine Commission declared that 
the multiplication of industries was the only complete 
remedy for famine ”. That was twenty years ago. 
But since that report was made, very little has 

been done to advance the suggestion into the region 
of practice. On the contrary, some things have been 
done, unconsciously perhaps, which have had the 

effect of reducing the number of our industries. Is it 
any wonder that, under the circumstances, with millions of 
people coming on the land, millions of them should go out 
of it, and that Sir James Lyall and his colleagues on the 
second Famine Commission should find that numbers of the 
peasantry have been, and are being, reduced to landless 
day-labourers ? These are the people whom a famine first 
touches, and who fiock to relief-works the moment they are 
opened, and as they go on increasing in numbers, famine 
relief must soon ouMurn the resources of Government. The 
present relief policy is doomed to early extinction, and 
already during the famine it has been stretched to breaking 
point. We are assured here again by Lord Curzon that as 
^to this question of industrial development, ** Government is 
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bestowing its serious attention upon the matter Hia 
Excellency has, however, suggested the difficulty which 
stands in the way. Replying to Mahajana Sabha of 
Madras on this point, His Excellency asked : 

Are you quite certain that those agencies and institutions 
which exercise so powerful a control upon the mind of the Indian 
youth are using their Influence as they might do to encourage the 
particular form of education, which in theory they applaud ? 

Now I do not wish for one moment to minimise this 
difficulty. That we have our part to do in this matter—to 
do our best to turn the mind of our youth to industrial 
channels rather than the seeking of merely literary education, 
and the courting of Government employment—is what I 
will freely admit. But what has happened in India by way 
of a tendency to seek literary education, and go in for Govern- 
naent employment, is what happened at one time in some 
countries in Europe, and what will happen in any country 
at first where schools are established and the improved 
machinery of official administration creates a large number 
of offices. Montalambert many years ago pointed that out 
in writing about some countries in Europe. The tendency 
will move in another direction—slowly, but steadily—if the 
initiative comes from the State as it has come in many 
other civilized countries. It is true that on the principle 
that while one man can lead a horse to drink water, even 
twenty cannot make it drink. Government may open schools 
for technical instruction, but they cannot get Indian youth 
to enter them if tho youth will not enter, and that 
Government cannot create the spirit of enterprise where 
there is no desire for enterprise. But after all the 
mind of the Indian youth is not so hopelessly 
conservative and blindly stubborn. There are already 
signs that our educated men are not merely talking in 
the matter. As a Madras newspaper pointed out the 
other day in adverting to Lord Curzon’s advice to the 
students at Cochin, there is a stream of tendency in the 
direction. What is claimed at the hands of Government 
is, that it should take advantage of this tendency aad do 
ail it can to h^lp and forward it onV One: way of helping 
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it on ’ was pointed out by the Indian Agriculturist in 
March last. It said : 

If we wish to see how a Government can help Its subjects to 
solve this problem, we have only to look at what has been done In 
Canada, and Is now being done In Ireland. In Canada, as we have 
more than once pointed out In these columns, the Agricultural 
Department acts on the principle that as It can command better 
brains than the individual farmer. Its duty is to take the initiative, 
and to show the farmer how he can improve his methods and 
where he can find new sources of profit. If these new sources 
are beyond his unaided reach, the Department gives him a helping 
hand, but always on the understanding that as soon as the Individual 
has secured a good grip of the new Industry, he will do 
the rest of the work for himself. It is In this spirit that the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture has organised a cold storage 
service of train and steam-boat, so that butter and cheese can be 
sent in good condition from remote Canadian farms right away to 
Liverpool. As soon as the system is self-supporting and self-managing 
—an end already in sight—the Department will leave It alone, 
and go on to something else. The Irish Department of 
Agriculture has been planned with the same ends in view, but 
with this valuable addition that it is empowered to deal with 
manufacturing industries as well as agriculture. 

Above all, no country in the economic and industrial 
condition of India Las thriven under a laissez faire policy of 
commerce and agriculture. Even in England it was only 
in the middle of this century, when industries had grown 
to manhood, machinery had been invented, and manufactures 
had fully exhausted the advisability and needs of 
the old policy of protection, that, in response to the 
altered ciicumstances, the Free Trade policy ways pursued. 
Now, I do not plead for Protection, for, if I did I should 
have to go back to the times when people had faith in it 
—and we do not live in those times. And even if we did 
ask for Protection, there is not the slightest chance that 
we shall get it. We have to deal with the question as a 
question of practical politics—and Protection is a creed 
that is obsolete and British statesmen will have none of it. 
And what Lord Salisbury said some twelve years ago is 
true. His Lordship said : My belief is that Protection 

means nothing else but Civil War.'’ But if the British 
manufacturer does not get Protection, he gets from the 
3tate something very mu^h better in its stead—the ppen 
door ” or ‘‘foreign markets Now let that open-door policy; 
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be for the whole Empire, and let not Indian subjects going 
to Natal or Cape Colony be treated as if India had no part 
or lot in the Empire. {Cheers,) Nor should they be subjected 
to such restrictive rules as have been recently passed as 
regards the Roorkee College in India and Cooper^s Hill 
in England. Let us have, secondly, an “ open door” in 
our own country for our country’s industry. The excise 
duty levied on the Bombay mill industry clearly shows 
that under the present policy, no Indian industry will be 
allowed to outgrow European competition. 

ECONOMY IN ADMINISTRATION 

But the solution of this problem which calls for 
remedies against famines will not complete unless they are 
made possible by a policy of wise and judicious economy 
in administration. Governments any more than individuals 
cannot both eat the cake and have it. The larger 
the proportion of revenue spent on the administration, 
the less of it there is to provide for the administered. It 
is encouraging to find that Lord Curzon has applied 
'himself to this question also. Some years ago, no less an 
authority on Indian finance than Sir Auckland Colvin said 
in an article contributed to the columns of the Nineteenth 
'Century —an article which created considerable interest 
at the time it appeared—that “ there can be no 
improvement in Indian finance so long as Indian revenues 
are depleted by the claims of frontier extension ”. Soon 
after his assumption of the office of Viceroy, Lord Curzon 
addressed himself to this question, and his examination 
of the subject in relation to the financial condition of the 
country has resulted in what may be regarded as a 
wise compromise, the new policy being to irritate 
the susceptibilities of the frontier tribes as little as 
^possible and to conciliate their goodwill. It is true 
the policy of subsidising these tribes may be carried 
too far, and these annually-recurring subsidies may in 
course of time mount up to the cost of a war. Besides, 
goodwill obtained by subsidies will have to be kept 
up by subsidies—and these mry become a perpetual 
•drain on the country. The success of the new policy 
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will have to depend mainly on the carefal choice of the 
officers appointed to deal with and keep in hand the wild 
tribes on the frontier. Here it is mainly a question of 
men, not measures These rude, unsophisticated^ 
men adore a man that is true and brave, and discreet, and 
personal ascendancy so gained over them will be proofs 
against the outburst of fanaticism more than anything else. 
But it is not on frontier exetensions alone that money has 
been wasted, I am prepared to make every allowance for 
expenditure to grow in these days of advancing civilisation 
and increased State responsibilities. But it should not in 
any case be allowed to outgrow the capacity of the coun¬ 
try, and when it does, it makes a costly administration 
synonymous with a ruinous administration. Complaints 
have been made that while important works of public 
utility are postponed or declined, works of considerably 
less urgency are undertaken, and hastend on, without 
reference to the state of the treasury. An Anglo-Indian 
friend cited to me the other day what may appear a trifl¬ 
ing instance, but what seems to me to be an apposite illus¬ 
tration of what I am submitting. He had always wondered, 
he said, how Government could sanction the erection of a- 
costly building for a Military Mess in the Marine Lines on 
the Queen^s Road in Bombay. While every pie the 
Government could spare was, it was said, wanted for plague 
and famine, here was a building rising in imposing great¬ 
ness, and it stands there as one more proof of how economy 
is more preached than practised. There is the other thing 
—the importation of medical men from England for the 
purposes of plague. These may appear small matters, but 
these straws best show how the wind blows. Apart from 
individual instances there is a general tendency for the 
cost of the administration of the country to increase and it 
is a danger to be guarded against. If the country pro¬ 
gressed in a corresponding measure, it will not much 
matter, but the country does not. The Welby Commission 
say that the cost of Civil Government increased during the 
period of 1883-84 to 1895-96 at a rate more than double 
that of the population during the same period, notwith¬ 
standing the re-imposition of the taxation remitted in- 
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previoas years^ and the addition of further new taxation at 
a rate only slightly in excess of the growth of the population. 
This means, to my mind, that while the prosperity of the 
nation has been practically at a standstill, the expenditure 
has grown by leaps and bounds. But it is somewhat en^ 
couraging to find that the Secretary of State for India has 
resolved and arranged to relieve India by £‘257,000 yearly, 
beginning on the Ist April next. Lord Curzon, we all 
feel, has begun well by setting his face against the policy 
of drift of which I have been speaking. But after all, 
Lord Ourzon has come among us for five years, two of 
which have expired, and but three remain. Will British 
statesmanship drift into the old policy after him ? It is 
here that our duty lies. The Congress has been from the 
beginning of its existence a standing protest against the 
policy of drift and the time is now come—it is now most 
opportune—when standing out more emphatically than 
ever, it ought to redouble its efforts, and help the 
Government in the solution of the great Indian problem to 
which all eyes are now turned. We belong to a movement 
which is the product of the genius of the British 
administration. It is a movement which is the natural 
outcome of the spirit of the age, and all that is best, noble 
and enduring in Pax Bfitannica^ and the one duty that 
devolves on it is to stand forth and preach; “ Not drift, 
but wise and sustained direction will save India. 

REPRESENTATIVE AND CONSTITUTIONAL CONGRESS. 

And in fulfilling this duty we have no reason to fear 
that wo shall be suspected as noisy agitators who wish to 
embarrass rather than help the Government. We have 
moved on since it used to be said in some quarters that 
the educated native does not represent the people. That 
controversy is now a mere matter of history, or if it is not, 
I look upon it as a mere war of words. And so far as I 
have been able to gauge official opinion, the large majority 
of those who are responsible for the good administration 
of the country recognise the value of the opinion and 
influence of educated natives, And the very wise and 
statesmanlike observations made on this subject by 
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Lord Curzon in his reply to the address presented to him 
by the Municipal Corporation of Bombay ought to dispel all 
doubt on the point. And we have now arrived at the 
stage where the Congress has it in its power to make its 
usefnlness felt by carrying on its work on its old-accustomed 
constitutional lines, by helping the Government with 
facts, with information, with practical suggestions, 
which will strengthen its hand, and enable it to pursue 
a policy of large and liberal measures and give up the 
tendency to drift in administration. 

DUTIES OF CONGRESSMEN 

This is the duty before us. It is that to which we 
have committed ourselves, and for the performance of 
which in the spirit of loyal adherence to the Throne of Her 
Majesty, we have here assembled. We know that the 
work before the Government—the task to which our 
Viceroy has devoted himself—is arduous and beset with 
difficulties, and that years must pass before the cause 
of reform wins. It is not for one man or even any 
body of men to say that he or they can finish the 
work and see his or their endeavours crowned with 
success. A learned divine has said, and said rightly: 
“ One alone among the sons of men was able to say— It 
is finished, But that British statesmanship has awakened 
to the gravity of the situation which envelopes the Indian 
problem is one of the most hopeful signs that the country 
has a better future before it, and the last famine—the 
disastrous suffering that it has brought to the people, the 
terrible strain it has put upon the officials and the marks 
it has left of misery and death—will not be altogether a 
calamity, if it keeps alive the conscience it has so signally 
served to awaken. All this should hearten us for the 
future. It should encourage us to devote ourselves to our 
country’s cause with unflagging zeal. We have, as 
Members of this Congress, taken upon ourselves a sacred 
duty—and be it ours to go on in the discharge of it 
with faith in our mission; hope for the future, and loyal 
trust in the sense of justice and righteousness of the 
Government of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress. {Loud 
<ind continued cheers) 
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INTRODUCTION 

L adies and gentlemen,—F rom my heart P 

thank you all for the honour you have done me in 
calling me to preside over the deliberations of your assembly 
which, to-day, enters on the seventeenth year of its career 
of national usefulness. It is indeed most kind of the 
gentleman who, on your behalf, just proposed, seconded and 
supported my election in such complimentary terms, to 
observe that I have earned the honour by my steady 
devotion to the work of the Congress. For this mark of 
confidence I feel grateful to you, though you will believe 
me when I say that that work to me has been all through a 
labour of love. Let me hope that so long as health permits* 
and this life lasts, it may be in my power to devote 
myself to that work with the same love, unflinchingly 
and unselfishly. 

THE LATE MR. JUSTICE RANADE 

I now crave your indulgence for a few minutes to refer to 
some of the mournful occurrences which have taken place 
since you last met at Lahore, and which have, eclipse like, 
cast their dismal shadow over the land. The hand of 
death seems to have been specially busy during the 
interval, reaping a harvest which has filled us with the 
greatest grief. No sooner had the new century dawned on 
the horizon than the Reaper claimed as his own one of the 
greatest and noblest sons of India, the like of whom she 
may not see for many a year to come. Suddenly and 
without warning, Mr. M. G. Ranade breathed his last on 
17th January. The country was«at once plunged into the 
deepest sorrow at this national calamity. Mr. Ranade,. 
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the erudite judge, the profound acholar, the keen etudeut 
of Indian economics, the philosopher cast in the Hellenic 
mould; remindiag us of Socratic intellect and Socratie 
simplicity, the pure patriot, of glowing zeal, and above all; 
the spotless citizen of boundless faith and hope, is no more. 
Whether, as the poet says, he has gone to swell the fullnesa 
of the eternal psalm, or rise slowly to a higher birth or, as 
George Elliot pathetically sings^ to join the Choir 
Invisible of the lmmortnl Dead who live again, his voice 
shall always remain with us, remindiug us, and the 
generations to come after us, of the great unselfish career 
in the cause of his country, stimulating us by his example 
to follow in his wake, and urging to leave our toot-prints 
however slight, on the sands of time. Like Mr. Gladstone, 
he showed, as Mr. Morley informed bis audience at 
Manchester eight weeks ago, the great things which a great 
man may make of life. Like our veteran living patriot, 
who still labours for his country’s good six thousand miles 
away, perseveringly and patiently, Mr. Kanade also made 
the public good the ruling motive of his life from the 
beginning of his public career to its end. May India 
cherish bis memory for ever and ever! 

THE LATE QUEEN VICTORIA 

Ere, however, the tears on the death of Mr. Kanade 
were dry, the whole country, along with the rest of the 
British Empire, was overwhelmed with greater grief at the 
demise of our late gracious Queen-Empress. Universal 
lamentation followed the event from which we have not 
yet finally emerged. Such was the beneficent influence 
of that illustrious Sovereign during her life-time that though 
she never paid a visit to India, her people,—men, women 
and children—seemed, as if by magic, to feel her gracious 
presence and be gladdened by the thought that she really 
moved and lived among them. Such magnetic attraction, 
from so long a distance, was indeed marvellous, and could 
only be accounted for by her uniform solicitude and regard 
for her Indian subjects. One touch of her love for them 
had made the whole world of India aglow with deep 
reverence and respect for her. Thus it is that in the death 
29 
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of Good Qaeen Victoria, Indians mourn not only the loss of 
a unique Sovereign, of great benignity and greater grace, 
but of an affectionate mother and the type of the highest 
«nd most exalted womanhood. Already history has 
eDshrined her memory as the greatest of English sovereigns 
who, for the unprecedented period of sixty-four years, had 
bravely and majestically borne the yoke of a mighty empire 
which had grown with the growth of her rule, east and west, 
and counted well-nigh one-fourth of the human race. As 
far as her Indian subjects were concerned, every important 
domestic event in the Royal household, or historical occur¬ 
rence in the country, had had the influence of attaching 
them closer and closer to her throne, and deepening their 
loyalty towards her person and rule. Her solicitude for 
their moral and material welfare, her sincere Royal wish 
for equal and impartial justice, and her spirit of religious 
toleration are now matters of history. They have proved 
the strongest link in the chain which binds them to the 
beneficent British rule. And it may be said with truth 
in her case that in their contentment and security and 
in their gratitude for her government, she had, in the 
words of her own memorable Proclamation, twice 
reaffirmed, her ** best reward ”. The Queen-Empress is no 
more, but in the words of the late Poet-Laureate, it may be 
observed that if she has now laid aside her terrestrial 
crown, she now wears another and truer one than any 
wreath that humanity can weave for her. In every part 
of the country memorials are being raised which are 
destined, like those ancient monoliths of the great Ashoka 
of happy memory, to perpetuate her name so long as the 
sun and moon endure. But more than monuments of 
marble and bronze, it may be unhesitatingly observed that 
the name of Victoria the Good will live for ages to come 
in the hearts and affections of the Indian people. 

THE LATE MR. MCKINLEY 

The death of another exalted personage, by the hand 
of a dastardly assassin is also greatly to be lamented. 
Though not directly connected wcth India, the Indians 
have a genuine love and regard for the Americans, who 
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•are) after all, the kith and kin of the English beyond the 
Atlantic. We are specially grateful to them for their 
generous sympathy and support during the dark days of 
the two severe famines which closed the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. It was an act of international sympathy which we 
Indians can never forget. The death of Mr. Mckinley) 
late President of the United States* is, therefore, greatly 
deplored by us. It is indeed mournful to reflect that so 
good) so capable, and so popular a President should have 
fallen by the hand of one of the bands of that fanatic 
brotherhood, who entertain the frenzied cult that Society 
and Order are best served by anarchy and shooting down 
or stabbing princes, potentates and presidents. That such 
ideas should now and again take practical shape is deplo¬ 
rable. They sully the fair fame of the West, which, it is to 
be hoped. Civilization and Humanity may soon put an end to. 

THE LATE SIR SESHADRI 

Lastly, we cannot but be sorry for the death, at the 
early age of fifty-seven, of Sir Seshadri, the distinguished 
Dewan of the Mysore State. In him the country loses an 
administrator of the highest capacity and most matured 
experience. He was the latest instance of the Indian 
statesman, who had shown himself capable of governing 
fully an indigenous State with as much skill and sagacity, 
judgment and determination, tact and sympathy as some 
of the greatest of English administrators who have left 
their mark on British Indian history. Sir Seshadri has 
now gone to swell that illustrious roll of modern Indian 
statesmen at whose head shines the ever-to-be-remembered 
Sir Salar Jung; but let us hope that all our Native States 
may from time to time produce administrators of similar 
ability and renown to demonstrate, if demonstration be 
still needed, that statesmanship is not a monopoly which 
is confined to one race and one country alone. 

THE COMING CORONATION 

But let me now turn from the mournful past to the 
gladsome present. Tke Prince of Wales whose respectful 
acquaintance this country made over a quarter of a century 
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ago is now the King of England and Emperor of India. 
We are greatly rejoiced at the fact that there now sits for 
the first time on the venerable throne of King Alfred the 
Great^ whose millenary was so enthusiastically celebrated 
a few months since, a Sovereign who had visited this great 
Empire which is justly said to be the brightest jewel in 
the British Crown, and won the hearts of its princes and 
people by his unaffected simplicity, his incomparable grace, 
and his sterling sympathy. The circumstance is unique 
indeed in the annals of England and India alike which 
History will not fail to record in the fulness of time. Our 
only regret is that the gentle and popular Queen Alexandra 
did not accompany her royal Consort on that occasion. 
All the same the great esteem and regard in which she is 
held is no less than that in which Indians held her late 
illustrious mother. Exactly six months from this day the 
country will have the pleasure of laying at the foot of the 
throne of Their Majesties, on the auspicious occasion of 
their Coronation, its sincere congratulations and further 
expressions of its attachment and devotion to their rule. 
It becomes, therefore, the duty of this * Congress, now 
assembled in session, to take the necessary steps to be able 
to offer at the time its dutiful address of congratulation to 
Their Gracious Majesties and wish them a happy and 
brilliant reign. And let us fervently hope that reviving the 
immemorial usage of former sovereigns of this ancient 
country, His Majesty may be pleased to take occasion by 
the hand and confer on the people some mark of his royal 
justice and beneficence, which shall not only evoke unbounded 
enthusiasm among them but hand down his august 
name with feelings of the greatest gratitude to their 
children's children for many a generation to come. 

FAMINE SLOWLY PASSES AWAY 

Turning now to a retrospect of the year just coming 
to a close, the first important event which attracts our 
attention is the passing away, slowly but steadily, of the 
famine conditions which unhappily prevailed to a deplorable 
extent during the preceding twelve ^months. The recent 
monsoon, with its fair harvest, has greatly tended* 
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to' improve those conditions though it is a fact that parts 
of Gujarat and the Deccan as well as Kathiawar are in the 
throes of a third famine. The situation there is not only 
gruesome but positively heart-rending. Apart from the 
holocaust) the two previous seasons of insufficient rainfall 
have claimed) both in men and plough cattlO) there is 
apprehended this time a dearth of drinking water as the 
season advances. This contingency is awful to contemplate^ 
But it is to be devoutly hoped that the winter rains may 
tend to alleviate the aggravated condition of hardship and 
distress from which the peasantry is suffering at present. 
We arO) however) aware of the anxiety of the Government 
in reference to the grievous situation of the two provinces. 
It is indeed gratifying to record the fact that since the 
date of the assumption of his high office, the Viceroy has 
been able to infuse among the officials not a little of his 
own spirit of greater watchfulness, solicitude, sympathy, 
and, above all, of speedy action for those suffering from the 
visitations of famine. That spirit will, no doubt, be able, as 
far as human efforts can go, to alleviate in a great measure 
the affliction of those who are now unhappily subjected for 
the third time to the appalling inroads of the drought. 

EFFECTS OP FAMINE 

It goes without saying that the two admittedly severest 
famines of the century have greatly taxed the energy 
and resources of the Government. We have been officially 
informed that the total cost of relief on their account has 
amounted to 25 crores of rupees, whereof 17^ crores are 
direct expenditure. But great as this cost is, it is nothing 
in comparison with the loss of crores entailed on the 
peasantry in the afflicted parts by reason of deficient crops 
and almost total destruction of agricultural cattle. It is to 
be greatly feared that the restoration of the live stock to t^e 
number which was estimated before the famine commenced 
will take some years. Meanwhile this diminution 
of the ryot's capital is certain to tell upon his industry 
and bare annual income. So that the sacrifice the State 
has undergone cannat be considered to be abnormally 
•heavy relatively to the losses which the impoverished ryots 
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have stifiered. Already the Government has told ns of 
the returning prosperity to its finances. Unfortunately 
the same can in no way be predicted of the peasantry, 
who will be more closely chained to the wheel of toil for 
the next ten years at the least in order to be able to 
retrieve the utterly destitute position into which they have 
been plunged by the double calamity. It would, however, 
be illogical to jump to the conclusion that because State 
finances are supposed to prosper, therefore, the mass of the 
cultivators are prospering also. Nothing is more delusive 
or opposed to fact. 

STATE AND PRIVATE RELIEF 

Again, it is of importance to remember that all over 
the world. State expenditure has to be derived from the 
annual produce of the land. In India especially nearly 
28 per cent, of the gross revenue is derived from the tillers 
of the soil, who form the bulk of the population. It ia 
not as if the State by its own diligence were able to 
accumulate 25 crores of rupees, which it afterwards sacrificed 
for the relief of millions of distressed and starving 
humanity. All the money comes from the labour of the 
sweating cultivators themselves. Practically, therefore, in 
spending the monies on the famine-stricken, the Government, 
as an enlightened but alien and Christian Government, 
was doing no more than the duty it owed to those 
who yearly contribute crores to its treasury. But the 
spirit of humanity which prompts so large an expenditure, 
when famine unhappily overtakes the land, is beyond all 
praise. Organised State philanthropy is, however, known 
to be a plant of too recent growth. It is needless to remind 
you that up to the date of the Behar famine of 1866, there 
were no systematic relief operations of the character which 
we have since witnessed. This methodical system of 
relief has developed with the march of civilization and the 
progress of humane ideas all over the world. Just as in 
matters of jail discipline and reforms, there has been a 
great evolution in the mind of the British people, so in- 
reference to famine relief. England herself, half a century 
ago, would have hardly thought of such a perfected' 
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standard of relief operations as was practically carried out 
in India during the two recent famines. But not to go too 
far, take the case of Russia of to-day. It is well known 
that there has been a prolonged famine in that country for 
the last seven years consecutively. Can it, however, be said 
that even now she has realised the standard of relief 
organisation which the British Indian Government, despite 
many mistakes, has on the whole so successfully carried 
out ? Thus, in judging of the relative efficiency of relief 
in matters of famine, it is essential for purposes of a just 
comparison to take into consideration the standard of 
charily and philanthropy which may have prevailed in a 
given country at a given age. It would, however, be uni air 
to judge of the results of one period by applying to it 
a standard prevalent in another. 

INDIA’S GRATITUDE AND PATIENCE 

None will have the temerity to deny that the 
Government of India, in coping with the two recent famines, 
has achieved a success never before attained. The 
key to that success may be principally discovered in 
that lofty standard of duty and responsibility which it 
prescribed to itself, no doubt, prompted by the humanitarian 
views which the civilisation of the nineteenth century haa 
almost crystallised all over the world. Secondly, it may 
be perceived in the solicitude of the authorities to profit by 
their previous experience. For this act of State humanity, 
India acknowledges with unanimous voice its warmest 
gratitude. And, while it is a pleasure to record this 
memorable fact, it is equally a pleasure to refer to that 
private charity and beneficence which were visible during 
the dismal period. Despite bad trade and diminishing 
prosperity in our staple arts and manufactures, the fountain 
of that charity constantly flowed. State relief was most 
liberally supplemented by private, as the recent publication 
of the Report of the Central Committee of the Famine 
Belief Fund informs us. But what greatly adds to the 
merit of this private charity is the magnificent fund raised 
by the Lord Mayor of^ London, by Lancashire, by other 
counties in England, by Australia and by the United States* 
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Indians are not insensible to these foreign donations in 
money and grain. They feel extremely grateful to England 
and England’s kith and kin beyond the seas for what they 
baye done with regard to the alleviation of starving 
humanity in this country. Barring the melancholy 
meanness” of the British Exchequer in persistently refusing 
to render financial justice to India by giving a grant of 
5 millions sterling, it is indeed a bright episode in our 
mournful annals, which is certain to be remembered for 
many a year to come. But if the State has nobly 
discharged its duty, it is indeed a matter of the greatest 
satisfaction to notice the testimony borne by all who have 
visited the famine camps, from His Excellency the Viceroy 
down to the humblest person, to the exemplary powers of 
patience and endurance displayed by the unhappy famished 
themselves all through the most trying periods through 
which they endeavoured to struggle for existence. In the 
words of the Finance Minister as recorded in his last 
budget, they are certain to leave a memorable record in 
the history of mankind 

THE FAMINE POLICY OF THE BOMBAY GOVERNMENT 

The lessons, however, which the two famines have 
taught will, it is to be devoutly hoped, be carefully borne 
in mind. Much has no doubt been done, and done with 
success. But much more still remains to be done. 
The defects pointed out by the Commissions of 1898 and 
1900 should be removed, especially those revealed in 
Bombay. No doubt, tli« Government of that Presidency 
has attempted an elaborate defence of the details of its 
famine management, which had been severely criticised by 
Sir Antony MacDonnell and his colleagues. But much of 
that laborious rejoinder is unconvincing. Anyhow, it has 
not improved the position of that Government if public 
opinion expressed on that apology is to be taken into 
consideration. But be the defence right or wrong, it 
cannot be gainsaid, broadly speaking, that the Bombay 
Government had misconceived its true functions as regards 
famine relief operations both in 1^97 and 1899—the 
result, in my personal opinion, of a too illiberal and 
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•narrow view of the aitnation. In that Preaideocj there 
was gome straDge infatuation on the part of those responsible 
for the relief which led to the many deplorable 
incidents in Gujarat. The primary idea was to run 
famine on the cheap. Hence there was considerable false 
economy of a most grievous character, which ultimately 
resulted in heavy mortality and most acute stage of the 
famine. The tests were hard and unreasonable, while the 
system of wages and task-work was unusually rigorous. 
But on this subject, and on that of the appalling inadequacy 
of the medical staff employed—an inadequacy of which 
His Excellency the Viceroy was himself personally 
convinced when visiting the Gnzarat Relief Camp—the 
Commission, so ably presided over by Sir Antony MacDonnell, 
have commented so freely that I would fain refrain 
from repeating them here. Apart from the mortality 
caused by the most illiberal policy pursued for a time by 
the Bombay Government, but eventually modified under 
severe pressure of public opinion, there was a large number 
of deaths from cholera, owing to the inadequacy of medical 
hospital assistants. 

Cholera raged in May,'* say the Commissioners, “ and did not 
finally abate till August. It is stated by all witnesses that much 
ot the mortality due to cholera was wrongly assigned to other 
diseases, and it is evident from the figures given below that to a 
large extent this was so." 

But even apart from cholera, the excessive mortality 
from famine in Bombay Presidency was deplorable. 

“ Making allowances," again say the Commissioners, “ it is 
not possible to dissociate the mortality from the famine or to 
regard it as inevitable. We have no doubt that the mortality in 
the period up to May would have been less, had more works been 
open*^d near the peoples' homes in the Kaira and the Panch Mahal 
districts, and had the provisions of the Famine Code in regard to 
the distribution of gratuitous relief in the villages been acted upon 
with due liberality. We are also of opinion that much of the 
cholera mortality would have been avoided had the provision in 
reserve of a scheme of village works enabled the authorities to 
split up the large works and return people to their homes, and had 
the organization on the works been more efficient." 

Thus, it will be geen how the famine policy of the 
Bombay Government was comparatively a failure. That 
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authority, which was taken to task from the very be^nningr 
by its critics, was too self-sufficient to modify its 
mistaken policy, which eventually resulted in such heavy 
and lamentable mortality. Nay more. An attempt was 
seriously made in the Press to contradict public opinion 
as if it were valueless or unfounded. The results of the 
Commission's investigation have new demonstrated the 
fact that, after all, the public were in the right, and 
those responsible for the famine operations grievously in 
the wrong. That error has now been admitted by the 
Bombay Government, but it is indeed most extraordinary 
that it should have pleaded it as a justification of the 
policy it pursued. In its defence it has laid the blame of 
that error at the door of the Government of India. It 
puts forth in its extenuation the circular of Mr. Holderness 
which prescribed economy. It did nothing but faithfully 
follow it^ practising economy with a vengeance. This 
part of the defence has already been severely criticised. 
Commenting on it, the Advocate of Indiaj in its issue 
of the 22ud November 1901, justly observed : 

It Is Inconceivable to our mind that the Executive should 
have been so overpowered by this perfectly legitimate act ol the 
Government of India that It felt bound to shirk Its obvious and plain 
duty at a time of emergency and to hold tight on the public 
purse-strings whilst the people were dyinfi: In thousands from 
sheer want. 

In plain words, the defence of the Bombay 
Government amounts to this—that it refused to do its 
obvious duty because it had been warned by the Circular 
to be careful how the money given to it was spent: 

** If doubt actually existed as to the meaning of the Circular, ** 
proceeds the Advocate, “ this could have been brushed away in 
half an hour by the simple process of wiring to Simla for specific 
instructions. To openly declare at this date that they feared to 
incur censure is an admission of neglect of a precaution which 
would have entirely obviated any such criticism of the Bombay 
famine policy.'* 

A HOLLOW DEFENCE 

Again, the Times of India, which also throughout 
fairly criticised that policy on the basis of the authentic 
information carefully supplied by its own representative* 
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and other correspondents, ia constrained to observe in 
reference to their extraordinary self-incriminating defence 
that: 

It is more In the nature of a statement of the difficulties which 
the Bombay Government had to encounter in meeting the last 
famine, than a vindication of what thej actually did. . . • 

It is not easy to distinguish between the excuses of the Bombay 
Government and the accusations brought against them by critics 

of their famine policy.They admit that their arrangements 

were not sufficient to meet adequately the emergency which arose. 

And what was the reason ? The Government of 
Bombay pleads the following :— 

The recurrence within two years of a more extensive famine 
than those of 1876*77, and 1896-97 was not considered to be 
a danger to be seriously anticipated. 

How fatiiouB is this reasoning and bow [grange 
indeed that a responsible Government should give it 
currency, when common sense informed the Presidency at 
large that one famine following closely at the heel of 
another, without having afforded any breathing time to the 
ryot to recuperate himself to however small an extent, 
cannot but hit him harder, and suggested that, therefore, 
the State should be fully prepared for the more distressing, 
emergency certain to arise. On this defence of the 
Government of Bombay, just quoted, the Times 
of India (22nd November) had the following further 
scathing commentary :— 

We have only to substitute war for famioe, and the Commander- 
In-Chief for the Government of Bombay, to illustrate the utter 
untenableness of this explanation. . ... The collapse of 

Gujarat was to some extent unexpected, but how do Government 
reconcile the confession in the fifth paragraph of their letter, that 
they under-estimated the resources and staying power of the 
inhabitants of that province with the statement in the third section 
of the next paragraph that the relations of the Collector with the- 
subordinate officers are so close that nothing abnormal should long 
escape his notice, and there is no chance of any distress occurring' 
without his having had an opportunity for preparing for it. 

The sbDOimal did happen. It was pointed out at 
the earliest stage by ill outside critics, even the mostr 
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^ friendly, that the second famine was of abnormal intensity^ 
and yet the Government of Bombay obstinately adhered 
to that attitude of non*chalance, as if the thousands of 
deaths by starvation, which undoubtedly resulted from 
that attitude, were nothing to it! Every just critic of that 
Government will, therefore, agree with the perfectly fair 
observation of the Times of India that: 

The mistakes of the famine administration are all traceable to 
the absence at headquarters of sufficient appreciation and 
knowledge of the conditions and economy of district administration. 

GUJARAT INQUIRY AND GENERAL WHITEWASHING 

Neither has the Bombay Government presented an 
edifying figure by its extraordinary action in the matter of 
the Gujarat Inquiry. Its Resolution thereon is even more 
indefensible than the excuse of its famine policy. After 
having instituted a judicial inquiry and received the 
verdict of the trying authority, it seems to have gone 
behind the judgment of Mr. Maconochie, and by a 
procedure which has been universally pronounced to be 
utterly illogical, if not something worse, tried to whitewash 
itself and the subordinates implicated from the allegations 
made in the Legislative Council by the Hon^ble 
Mr. Gokuldas K. Parekh, namely, tyrannising the destitute 
ryot and exacting revenue with the left hand, while doling 
out takavi advances with the right. Public condemnation 
of this way of disposing of the scandal is great, and I need 
not say that it has in no way enhanced the reputation of 
that Government. If at all, it has by its impatience of 
enlightened and even authoritative criticism done its best 
to diminish the confidence of the people in the impartiality 
of its administration. Only two individuals stand not in 
shining relief in this matter—Mr. Maconochie and the 
Hon. Mr. Gokuldas Kahandas Parekh Uhe verdict of the 
former is accepted as being indopendant and impartial, 
while the great courage displayed by Mr. Gokuldas in 
proving his allegations to the hilt at immense sacrifice is 
universally praised. He has, jn fact, fully vindicated 
himself and Gujarati,’’ his original informant. 
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IS THEBE ^BSPONSIBXLITY IN THE GOVERNMENT ? 

Gentlemeo, I think 1 have now referred at sufficient 
length to the extraordinary and most unconvincing 
defence the Bombay Government has made with regard to 
its famine policy, and would, therefore, refrain from further 
animadverting on it. We may leave that Government to 
derive such consolation from it as best it may. The more 
serious constitutional question, however, which arises from 
it should not be allowed to escape our attention. What 
we have to ask is, whether there is any responsibility with 
any authority whatever in this serious matter? Or is it 
still the case, as was stated years ago, by John Bright in 
one of his memorable speeches, that in India it would 
seem that there are three kinds of responsibility, namely, 
the question of divided responsibility^ of concealed 
responsibility, and of no responsibility whatever”. It 
should be borne in mind that there is great danger in a 
repetition of such error of judgment in future in any 
Provincial Government. It is, therefore, to be devoutly 
hoped that the beneficent intentions and instructions of the 
Government of India with regard to famine will 
everywhere be followed with scrupulous care and 
faithfulness in future operations, which we all hope may 
now be remote. 

FAMINE CODES DO NOT PREVENT FAMINE 

This subject naturally leads us to the Famine Code 
itself. In all human affairs it has long been recognised 
that, however perfect the measures may be, the value of 
their perfection greatly depends on the men who eventually 
happen to carry them out. In matters of State, the same 
proposition holds equally good. Hence, the Government 
of India may go on tinkering and perfecting its Code, 
ever so long, but it is hopeless to expect that while the 
men, to carry out its excellent provisions in practice, are 
not of the right type, all the good that might be expected 
will be achieved. And, after all, what may the most 
perfect Famine Codes accomplish ? They will not prevent 
famine. At the best thSy are a set of instructions to 
guide and direct the famine officials how to act under 
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given circumstances and how famine may be allayed. 
Though, therefore, the efforts which the Government of 
India makes, on the recommendations of each Famine 
'Commission, to improve the Famine Code, are praiseworthy, 
it must be candidly observed that they are in a way futile. 
Not all the codes and pandects on famine relief will ever 
go to prevent famine by a hair^s breadth. Statesmanship 
lies not in devising these Codes but in concerting 
far-sighted measures which shall jyrevent famine. Famine 
Codes are most useful when famine actually prevails; but 
by themselves they do not avoid famine. 

IMPOLICY OF RUNNING FAMINE ON THE CHEAP 

Another point in the same connection may here be 
touched before I proceed to make a few observations on 
the prevention of famine. The Famine Commission 
compute the total direct expenditure on the last famine at 
ten crores of rupees, and the indirect at five crores more. 
But this aggregate expenditure of fifteen crores is 
characterised as excessive. They say “ it far exceeds that 
incurred in any previous famine Evidently, it is implied 
that the State in future should take care that such a large 
expenditure is not incurred. They, however, felt 
conscious while making the remark that it was liable to be 
misunderstood. So immediately follows the qualification, 
namely, that they 

do not for a moment advocate a departure from the humane 
policy of famine relief laid down by the Government of India; but 
experience has shown that the object In view can be attained at a 
moderate cost with little demoralization. If prudence and foresight 
be duly exercised, and If means be properly adjusted to ends. 

As laid down in the abstract the principle is indeed 
admirable. But who is to be the judge of moderation ? 
It will all depend on the view the chief officials at the seat 
of the Central Gh)yernmeDt may take at a period of famine. 
The Imperial treasury may be far from full; or it may be 
that it has to disburse large sums on other undertakings 
or on warlike operations. Under such a condition of affairs 
the Imperial fiat might go fortk that famine expenditure 
should be kept well in hand—in other words, most 
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^niggardly iocarred. The practical resnlt of such an order 
may be easily anticipated. The provincial administrations 
'Would readily fall in with the views of the Central 
Government and endeavour to do all in their power to run 
famine on the cheap, as the Bombay Government actually 
did. The last found a convenient excuse for its own 
condition of unpreparedness by laying the blame at the 
door of the Government of India. This is the great evil 
to be avoided. In the case of Mr. Holderness ’ Circular 
alluded to, it is superfluous to observe that it was the 
subject of much hostile criticism throughout the country. 
In substance, it enjoined expenditure to be kept as low as 
possible, no doubt consistent with safety to the life of the 
famished (which was the point the supine Government of 
Bombay grievously missed) under the pretext of preventing 
people not in need of State aid docking to the famine 
camps. That plea had really no solid foundation in fact, 
and remains unsupported even after the report of Sir 
Antony MacDonneirs Commission. As a matter of fact, 
if people began to crowd at the very outbreak of the 
famine in relief camps, it was because they found 
themselves utterly prostrate and destitute after the effects 
of the earlier visitation of 1896-97. They had absolutely 
no breathing time to recuperate themselves. Evidence 
of the crippled and helpless condition to which most of 
the peasantry in the afflicted parts were reduced by the 
famine of that year is not wanting in Sir James LyalFs 
report. It is, therefore, quite intelligible there is greater 
influx of the starving at the very outbreak of the second 
visitation. But such a phenomenon should have been care¬ 
fully investigated and the causes verified before taking 
unnecessary alarm and issuing that ill-fated Circular, 
which, in Bombay at least, worked so disastrously. 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 

Having observed so much, it should not be understood 
that the abstract principle laid down by the Government 
of India is unsound, namely, that famine expenditure 
everywhere should be jRdiciously regulated with a due 
xegard to the conditions of each locality. On the contrary^ 
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it is but right aod proper that the State should safeguard' 
the interest of the genernl tax-payer. But will all know 
how in ludiao affairs principles laid down in the abstract 
are one thing, while their practical carrying out is another?' 
In famine matters it is the case that some of the Provincial 
Governments, with their hnances at a low ebb, are naturally 
prone to economise expenditure to a dangeiously narrow 
limit. They always try to be one better in the exercise 
of their economic conscience than the Central authority 
itself. This tendency on the part of subordinate Adminis¬ 
trations needs to be carefully watched and checked, as if 
unwatched and uncontrolled from above, it is prolific of 
the greatest mischief to the starving population. Again, 
in carrying out the instructions of the Central authority for 
a judicious expenditure, it is highly essential that the 
human factor should on no account be overlooked. In 
famine relief operations finance has to be subordinate to 
humanity itself. Discrimination and human sympathy for 
the woes and sufferings of the starving and the dying, of 
orphans and widows, of the sick and the infirm, of the 
less able-bodied and the helpless women—these demand 
paramount consideration. It is to be feared that it is a 
disregard of this special aspect of famine which eventually 
leads to illiberal expenditure every way and exposes all 
Administration to the adverse but justifiable criticism of 
the public. So much for the evil of circulars of the 
character just alluded to. 

THE EXAMPLE OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

But Provincial Administrations are also apt sometimes 
to be carried away, when, in obedience to so-called 
‘‘confidential” circulars, issued by the Central authority, 
called upon to practise economy of a penny-wise but 
mischievous character. This specially happens when the 
Imperial Government finds itself financially embarrassed 
by one reason or another. I need not recall here the two 
historical instances which occurred during 1877-78, with 
reference to the famine in the Madras Presidency and in 
the North-West Provinces. Th^. Indian Government was 
then in a state of hostility with the Amir of Afghanistan • 
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The Imperial Treasury wanted all the money for the last 
object, but you cannot have forgotten what the sequel was. 

I pass over in silence the narrative of that most lamentable 
famine, which resulted in the terrible mortality of 12 
lakhs in the N.-W. Provinces, and of 20 lakhs in Madras,, 
as related in the Famine Commission Report of 1880. 

RATIONAL WAY OF EXPENDING MONIES ON FAMINE 
RELIEF 

It would be thus seen bow dangerous is it to lay down 
a hard-and-fast line with regard to famine expenditure. 
Moreover, just ponder for a moment on the monies, which 
the State spends like water on a border or trans-frontier 
war, the raison d'etre even of which may be more than 
doubtful. Crores are spent on warlike operations, the 
ethics of which may be most questionable, on the plea of 
repelling external enemies ; but when at our own door our 
own enemy claims victims by thousands and millions, the 
economic conscience of the Government seems to undergo a 
sudden evolution, the purse is at once tightened, and all 
economic lessons are at once remembered! In 
fact, the policy would seem to be that you may 
spend as many crores as you like oil frontier scares 
and wild goose expeditions, but when it comes to 
laying low the internal enemy of famine at your very door, 
the man in charge of the Imperial Treasury must 
sit tight and discourage all judicious expenditure ! Let us 
hope such a policy will no longer find ascendancy in the 
Council of the Government of India. Expenditure on 
famine must be regulated in each instance according to its 
extent, its intensity, and the local circumstances 
accompanying it. It is the only rational method to pursue 
if the ultimate object is to see that not a single soul, as the 
Viceroy, be it said to the credit of his humanity, justly said, 
dies of starvation. And here it may be worth remembering 
that the monies spent, whether they be 10 crores or 
15 crores, are, after all, the monies contributed by the very 
people for whose relief that expenditure is incurred. 
Cheese-paring expenditdre and low mortality are never 
compatible.. It is only by a discriminate and liberal 
dt 
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expenditnre that the Btarviog millions can be saved from 
the jaws of death. We are, however, told that the 
Government is bound to watch the interests of the general 
taxpayer. But may it be asked who is that entity ? Is he 
not the same individual whose class annually contributes 
well-nigh 50 crores to the Imperial Treasury under the 
following heads ? 

Crores 

Rs. 

Land Revenue ••• ••• 26 

Salt 

Stamps 

Excise 

Provincial Rates 
Registration 

And is it not the case that it is the same mass of 
people who contribute those 50 crores who flock to the 
relief camps in times of famine when driven by sheer 
desperation and want ? One-fifth of this annual contribution 
only comes to 10 crores. But, as is officially declared, 
famine recurs in the land once every 11 years, though, 
of course, the late famine was an exception. So that 
^ per cent, of his own contribution once in 11 years 
is certainly not an extravagant expenditure to alleviate 
his distress in times of scarcity or famine. In other words, 
If you reserve one-fifth per cent, of 50 crores per annum, 
is it a great or extraordinary sum ? Let me inform you. 
Gentlemen, that in the matter of Railway Finance alone, 
the State incurs a net loss to the extent of a crore of rupees 
per annum, which is met from the ordinary revenues of the 
Empire. This fact may be ascertained by anyone desirous 
to verify it from the Administration Reports of Railways. 
It was brought out, again, in evidence before the Royal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure, and I would draw the 
attention of you all to Appendix No. 28, at page 225, 
Vol. II of the Report. But this crore is unseen^ and, 
therefore, attracts attention. 

SIR CHARLES ON FAMINE EXPENDITURE 
It is, therefore, to be sincerely hoped that famine 
expenditure will be incurred in cowrormity with the peculiar 
conditions attendant on each famine rather than on any 
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*liard-and fast lines which the Imperial Government may 
choose to dictate to snit its own pecnliar exigencies of the 
'hour. In this connection I am disposed to agree with the* 
remarks made by Sir Charles Elliott in his second 

contribution to the Asiatic Quarterly Review for October 
last, which critically examines the report of the Famine 
Commission. It is to be presumed most of you, if not all, 

have learned what views Sir Charles holds on the alleged 

excessive cost of the last famine. That distinguished 
official is a recognised authority on the question of famine. 
His experience of famine expenditure may be said to be 
even greater than any member of the Famine Commission. 
HSir Charles is not at all convinced from the evidence 
collected by the Commission that the cost was at all 
excessive, bearing in mind, firstly, the intensity of the 
famine, following as it did the one of 1896-97, and, 

secondly, the extent of the relief that was administered and 
the duration .of it. Having said so much on this financial 
aspect of the Famine Commission's report, we may 
congratulate Sir Antony MacDonnell and his colleagues on 
other matters on which they have expressed their candid 
opinion. No doubt, almost all of us will differ as regards 
•their pronouncement on the incidence of land-revenue 
assessment and the burning question of restriction of 
transfer. But it is satisfactory to note that in the main the 
Commission has endorsed almost all the objections urged by 
leading exponents of Indian thought in the country, and 
specially those raised in my own Presidency as regards 
suspensions and remissions of revenue and the concen¬ 
tration, as far as possible, of famine labour on village relief 
works and other cognate matters. It is also satisfactory to 
note the genuine testimony borne by the Commission, as 
all other experts in agricultural matters have done, to the 
skill of the Indian peasant. Here is a pregnant sentence 
which may be well borne in mind : 

In the mere practice of cnltivation. Agricultural Departments 
‘have probably much to learn from the cultivator. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OP THE COMMISSION 
As regards the m^ny practical recommendations made 
'hy the Commission, it is not possible to refer to them in 
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thU place at any great length. This, however, may be* 
observed: that if they are carried out in the spirit in which 
they are made, a wholesome change in the conditions of* 
the impoverished peasantry may be slowly discernible. As 
matters stand at present, it is to be feared that it will be 
long before all traces of the evil effects of the last two 
famines disappear from the land. But meanwhile all the 
State can do, in pursuance of the recommendations now 
made, will no doubt to a certain extent tend to ameliorate 
his condition. At present he is so far crippled as to be 
scarcely able to stand on his legs. As the Commission* 
says, the State will have to put heart ” in him with a 
view to rehabilitate him. Anything which contributes to 
bring back his former staying powers, the absence of which 
drove him, at the very threshold of the last famine, to the 
relief camp, will be considered as the first hopeful sign, 
of returning prosperity. 

THE CONVERTS FAMINE HAS MADE 

This brings me. Gentlemen, to the subject of the* 
p'tvention of famine. Till within the last twelve or fifteen 
months the entire official classes in the country and their 
supporters in the Press, as well as not a few outsiders, 
Europeans, of course, were so deeply ingrained in their 
belief as to the absolute impossibility of controlling famine 
that it had become well-nigh a hopeless task to reason 
with them and bring conviction home to their minds that 
however unkind Nature may be, and however deficient 
harvests may be owing to the inadequacy of the rainfall, 
famine itself, that is, the condition of destitution and 
suffering to which masses of people are reduced by 
drought, was preventible. 

But the phenomena presented in all the afflicted' 
localities during the last calamitous visitation, it is satisfac¬ 
tory to note, have spontaneously brought home that truth 
which arguments had vainly sought to teach. The condi¬ 
tions prevalent during 1899-1900 have themselves been the 
greatest teachers, and those wha. were so stubborn of 
conviction have been the first to acknowledge themselves^ 
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coaverts. It was observed that there was sa£icient store 
of food in the country, the surplus of the grain produced 
by the more favoured provinces, to feed the hungry and 
the starving. But though the food>graias were there, there 
were no means for the famished to buy them. It was the 
revelation of this fact which wrought the conversion. And 
among those who were perforce obliged to admit the 
inexorable logic of that fact was the Secretary of State 
himself. After having persistently denied, no doubt from 
want of accurate knowledge of the real economic situation 
prevalent in the country for years past, that famine was 
preventible, his Lordship had to admit what the school of 
the pessimists had been endeavouring since 1896 to instil 
into his mind, that it was. That recognition was indeed nO 
mean conquest of truth over the forces of ignorance, which 
had contributed so largely to a complacent belief in the 
optimism which declared that all was going well and 
nothing could improve so happy a conditijo of affairs. In 
reality, there was a confusion of ideas in the minds of the 
optimists. Drought itself was identihed with famine. Sir 
William Wedderburn and others, with a clear insight into 
the questions derived from their superior knowledge and 
experience, pointed out time out of mind that drought, aye 
of the severest character, may befall a country, and yet 
there may be no famine, in other words, no sufferings to 
which the poor tillers of the soil, numbered by millions, 
are subjected by reason of the effects of the drought. In 
short, none has rendered greater service in dispelling that 
confusion than Sir William. And next to him, we may 
offer our warm and grateful thanks to Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, a statesman and an economist, whose views are 
listened to with the greatest respect and attention by both 
the great parties in Parliament. At the preliminary 
Conference of the Indian Famine Union held on June 7th, 
at Westminster Palace Hotel, he took special care to make 
it clear in his presidential address at the very outset what 
famine was. I think the observations he then made 
deserve to be repeated on this oecasion, if only to empha¬ 
sise their significance on^e more, and doubly convince that 
^hool which till late thought that famine was an act of 
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Providence, and, therefore, as impossible of check and' 
control as the planetary system. 

He saw an objective that would at once be raised by some, 
arising out of the Improper meaning which were attributed by 
many men to the word famine. They would say that it was sought- 
to abolish the alternation of the seasons, that there would be periods 
more or less of drought, that all the wise men in the world would 
not be able to prevent that in the future, and that they must, there¬ 
fore, expect famine as a necessary thing in the future history of the 
world. But that phase did not cover the proper use of the word 
famine. He would not say that It was beyond the reach of human 
thought to abolish droughts ; it might be that by the partial reaffores¬ 
tation of India the risk of drought might be diminished ; it might be 
that by the continual conquest of Nature, we might be able to do 
away with the effects of that scarcity of rain which happened in a< 
particular season. But famine was not drought, or even the lack of 
produce which followed from drought; it was the sufferings of 
human creatures which was consequent upon these varying seasons, 
the deprivation of the means of sustenance that such seasons* 
of calamity brought. 

CAUSES WHICH HAVE LED TO FAMINE 

Having thus cleared the ground as to what consti'- 
tutes famine, the next question which we have to consider 
is the causes which led to it. For, it is only when the 
physician has diagnosed the disease that he is able to 
prescribe a cure. To probe, therefore, to the bottom of the 
cause or causes of the severe famines which have recently 
visited this country and which threaten to be more frequent 
than before, is the paramount duty of the citizen and the 
State alike. Practical remedies which in a measure may 
tend to minimise the sufferings of famine in the future are 
only possible and feasible when the true causes have been 
accurately ascertained beyond all contradiction. And here 
it may be not unuseful to remind you that famine is not a 
calamity known to India alone. Famines have prevailed 
all over the world from time to time. But we have heard 
very little of them during the last fifty or seventy yearSf. 
save now and again in Russia, and sometimes in Ireland 
and Italy. Leaving aside all other countries, let us take 
the case of England alone. How is it that there at least 
for half*a*centnry past there is no < 3 uch calamity as famine, 
though the country depends for two-thirds of its food*- 
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supply on foreign nations? Is it not the case that 
it is the vast and most satisfactory improvement in the 
economic condition of the English labourer and artisan 
which has banished the sufferings? There might have 
been any quantity of food-supply from foreign parts; but sa 
long as there was the lack of the necessary means to buy 
that supply, the food for all intents and purposes might as 
well be at the bottom of the sea. Now the one pheno> 
menon, above all others, which was discerned on the surface 
in India in reference to the last famine, was the almost 
total disability of the masses to maintain themselves and 
their families no sooner than the conditions of a deficient 
harvest were established. This phenomenon was not a new 
one. But what happened in previous famines was that the 
famished did not resort to the relief camps in large 
numbers at the very outset. They did possess some 
staying power, some means which enabled them to subsist 
for a time without State relief. It was only when the 
pinchings of poverty became acute and began to be 
seriously felt, with the approach of the summer season, that 
they were to bo noticed seeking relief. Why, then, this 
difference during the last famine specially ? The universal 
belief is that the staying power of the masses has vanished. 
That belief would naturally lead us to conclude that their 
economic conditions must have deteriorated. Here it seems 
there is a difference of opinion. There is the majority, 
more or less in full touch with the masses and their condi¬ 
tion, which ascribes it to the growing impoverishment of 
the ryots, while there is the minority, chiefly the official 
classes, who attribute it to their imprudence and improvi¬ 
dence. In spite ot this difierence it appears that there is 
one agreement underlying the contentions of both. It is 
not denied that the ailment of the peasantry is an economie 
one. Economic causes, whether superficial, as one set of 
thinkers aver, or deep-rooted, as another set assert, are 
undoubtedly at work which have prevented the cultivator 
firom saving enough in fat years to provide against the lean 
one. Of late those lean years have been many. The 
peasantry, in one looali^ or another, has not thriven since 
1891. Bad harvests or woefully deficient harvests have 
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been frequent, which have plunged them into a heavier 
load of debt, from which they have barely found time 
to relieve themselves and be on their legs again. 
This much is generally acknowledged. But most 
of us, from our closer contact with the masses— 
a contact which it is scarcely possible even the best of 
officials can ever claim—are further of opinion that in 
addition to the misery and destitution arising from 
deficient harvests, there is the burden of the State* demand 
for enhanced land revenue assessments which is gnawing 
into the vitals of the peasantry. This demand is rigid 
and is collected with all the hardness of the cast-iron 
system, which British administration has introduced into the 
country. It is to be feared that periodical revisions of the 
Survey Department have not a little to answer for 
agricultural indebtedness. Instituted with the best of 
motives, it is now admitted by those who have carefully 
studied its history, say, from Lord Salisbury downwards, 
that revisions have been far from beneficial to the ryot. 
That great authority has observed in his memorable minute 
of 1879 that: 

we may fairly dlscoarage scientific refinements in the works of 
assessment which are a natural exercise of the intellect in highly 
cultivated officers but which worry the ryot, distribute the burdens 
of State with needless inequality and impose a costly machinery on 
ihe State. 

Thus the periodic enhancements have been oppressive 
and beyond the means of the payers who, over a greater 
part of the country, own on an average seven acres of 
land. To satisfy the burdensome call at inconvenient 
cessions the ryot is driven into the arms of the 
money-lender. Once in the clutches of that entity it is 
almost hopeless for him to extricate himself. But this 
cause is denied by the officials. It is declared that the 
assessments are light, and that the ryot, if he suffers at all, 
suffers from other causes. Here, then, is a difference of 
opinion. Now and again departmental or, other committees 
have sat to trace the causes. These have demonstrated 
that the agricultural iodebtedness of^ the peasant is chiefly 
to be attributed to rack-rents. More, there have been a few 
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osrefal obsemrs who, having ftilly stndied this agricnltnral 
^oblem, have independently come to the same conclusion 
that we have been entertaining these many years. I have 
to refer you, Gentlemen, to the minutes of Sir Louis 
Mallet and Lord Salisbury on the subject, made as far 
ack as 1879, and which are officially embodied in the 
appendices to the Famine Commission Report of the 
he taxing your patience and time too much 
L /c here cited even a hundredth part of what they said, 
ourace it to say that Sir Louis Mallet was strongly opposed 
to Survey Settlements and the enhancement of 
land-reyenue, which was their logical resultant. He had 
no hesitation in observing that “the policy of further 
toxing the land might easily become a political danger 
irom the economical point of view, be regarded such a 
policy as ‘^mischievous” and directly tending “ to a 
prc^ressive pauperisation of the community This was 
said twenty years ago but who will deny the prophetic 
character of Sir Louis Mallet’s observation, with the 
‘knowledge and light of the two famines? Progressive 
pauperisation is a fact which cannot be ignored. But it 
was not Sir Louis Mallet alone who had scented the 
economic mischief from afar and sounded the tocsin of 
political danger”. As early as 1883, a thoroughly able 
writer, fully conversant with the economic situation of 
t e peasantry of the country, gave an equally serious 
warning iq more unmistakable terms in the columns 
or the Spectator. It was observed that: 

pmIh ultimate difficulty of India, the economic situation of the 
* coming to the front In a most disheartening way and 
dorIHit experienced officials a sensation of 


That was the great Indian danger ” of the future. 
He accurately described the situation as follows 

udlllons of persons there either can do or will do 
and If cultivation does not pay, what hope 
lii’^ders do not buy more food of them for being rich, 
^ ffielr clothes cheaper 

free-trades and railways, but they have reduced clothes to 
ch an appi^olable mlnlmiam that the saving Is not a rupee a year 
per house They need nothing save only land, and land, under the 
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pressure of numbers becomes so dead, that either the profit per- 
acre will not keep them, or they get too few acres for a^ 
maintenance. Other occupations would save them, but they must 
be occupations for millions, and where are they ? 

I ask you all the same question which the writer put 
eighteen years ago : “ Where are they ? We should 

be all glad if there be a single official in the country who 
could unhesitatingly and courageously declare to-day that 
the description of the masses just related has been in 
any way exaggerated. Was he at all drawing a 
pessimistic picture when the same experienced writer 
further described the economic condition of the cultivators ? 

Five people cannot live and pay a direct tax In money and the 
interest of old debts at 16 per cent, upon five acres of over-cropped 
soil, without danger In bad years of a catastrophe. That Is the 
position of the whole districts in India. All» however, that we 
want is a thorough examination of the subiect by men who can 
lead opinion. 

LORD SALISBURY ON LAND ASSESSMENTS 
Let me now refer to one more authority, the present 
Prime Minister. As Secretary of State for India, it Mh 
to the lot of Lord Salisbury to review the whole of land- 
revenue policy of the Government of India in the seventies. 
Referring to the minutes of many of his colleagues on that 
policy, as questioned by Sir Louis Mallet, his Lordship 
observed that, they mostly shrink from the general 
discussion ” to which he has invited them. On his part, 
however, he gave his opinion in a most decisive way: 

So far as it is possible to change the Indian fiscal system, it Is 
desirable the cultivator should pay a smaller proportion of the 
whole national charge. It is not in itself a thrifty policy to draw 
the mass of revenue from the rural districts, where capital is scarce, 
sparing the towns where it is often redundant and runs to waste 
in luxury. The injury is exaggerated in the case of India, where 
so much of the revenue Is exported without a direct equivalent. 
As ladla must BS bled, the lancet should be directed to the parts 
where the blood is congested, or at least sufficient, not to those 
which are already feeble from the want of it. 

HOW ENHANCEMENTS HAVE GONE ON MERRILY 
Gentlemen, it will be thus obvious to you that even, as 
far back as 1879, the condition of the peasantry was such 
that so well-informed a Secre^ry of State as Lord 
Salisbury, who was capable of forming an independent 
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judgment on the merits of the land revenue policy of the 
Government of India, recognised the necessity of moderating 
the assessments. But what has been the actual fact? 
You have only to discover what has been the revenue 
derived from land in every province save Bengal, to learn 
for yourselves how much of the increase is owing to normal 
causes, to improved communications and to the law of 
unearned increment, and how much to pure enhancement 
unaccompanied by any reasons whatever. An exhaustive 
inquiry into this matter will, no doubt, bring facts to the 
surface to confirm the view universally held. Lord 
Salisbury would have a difficulty in pointing to the 
congested parts where he could apply the lancet with 
safety, for the body has grown feebler and feebler and ia 
now in an utterly prostrate condition. 

AN EXHAUSTIVE INQUIRY INEVITABLE 
If such, then, be the condition of the peasantry, is it 
not time then an exhaustive inquiry of an open and 
independent character long since demanded should be 
instituted, so as to collect all evidence which may decisively 
determine the principal causes of the present agrarian 
situation ? For, it is superfluous to add that any palliative 
measures to superficially remedy the actual disease can 
never lead to the improvement which we are all anxious to 
seek. The misfortune is that, in the first instance, the 
Government of India has shrunk from doing so. It has 
long since dreaded to drag into daylight this great skeleton 
in its cupboard. But the irresistible march of circumstances 
is certain to leave it no alternative but expose it. A public 
inquiry, therefore, is inevitable. Government cannot any 
longer play the policy of the ostrich. It is more states¬ 
manlike to face the ugly question and find out the truth. 
It is the safest as well as the speediest course. For the 
longer it is delayed, the worse will be the agrarian situation. 
And not all its legislative measures will be able to avert 
what Bacon calls the “ rebellion of the belly”, when it 
sets in right earnest. As the Manchester Guardian 
(November 2) has tersely put it: 

We are forced to as^ourselves whether these economic evils, 
may not bs traced directly or Indirectly to that famous system of 
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Oovernment which has been slowly built up by the labours of many 
^reat Eng^llshmen, and whether, while anxious to do our best for 
India to give her a thoroughly just and good administration, we are 
not unconsciously undermining the foundation of Indian society, 
which rests upon the peasant cultivator In his village community. 

. . . The whole system of land tenure and of taxation Is called In 
question by the repeated famines, each worse than the one before 
it, which we have witnessed ot late years. 

RECOMMENDATION OF THE INDIAN FAMINE UNION 
It is, therefore, to be devoutly hoped that the inquiry 
which the Indian Famine Union has prayed for in its most 
influentially signed memorial will be speedily granted. It 
is similar in principle to the inquiry which the Congress 
itself has asked for. The time for criticism has passed by, 
and that for constructive statesmanship has arrived. But 
the construction can only proceed upon a solid foundation, 
of ascertained facta. The materials for the foundation, 
therefore, are the first essential. The inquiry should consist 
of an examination into the economic condition of a limited 
number of selected villages by means of Provincial Commis¬ 
sions of officials and non-officials in whom the public have 
confidence specially chosen for each Province. I am inclined 
to the view that a single roving Commission going all over 
the country is most unlikely to achieve that object. Each 
Indian province differs from another. Each has its own 
idiosyncrasies and conditions. It is therefore essential that 
a Commission of experienced persons of local knowledge 
should inquire into the agricultural condition of each of the 
typical villages in their own respective provinces. Perhaps 
i;he expenditure of such Provincial Commissions may be 
somewhat large, but in my opinion it will be more than 
repaid by the valuable recommendations they may make. It 
would be grievous in this matter to have a dead uniformity 
all over the country when each province differs so much in 
economic conditions with another. What may suit the 
Tillages in the district of the Punjab can hardly be said 
to suit those residing in the districts of Southern India* 
When the exact economic position of the different provinces 
with their history and the causes of their difficulties is 
ascertained, we shall be on solid ground. In my opinion, 
the best way to proceed would be to ascertaia from the 
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books of sowcars, traders and others, the pnces of wages, 
corn, and so forth, and the cost ef cultiration and main¬ 
tenance at one period and compare it with similar statistics 
of the latest year before the outbreak of famine. It 
may be also important to learn which may be the villages 
which can boast of tiled-roof houses instead of the humble 
thatched ones ; what may be the general quality of the 
food; what may be the domestic furniture, whether 
metallic things have replaced the primitive earthen ones 
and so on. Lastly, the percentage of households which 
may have shown these increased marks of prosperity. It is 
only by such a comparative compilation of statistics that 
the increasing prosperity or growing impoverishment of 
each of the typical villages can be found on which to build 
a fairly stable inference and proceed thereafter to prescribe 
the necessary remedies. Meanwhile, it is advisable to 
suspend all further land legislation of the mischievous 
character of the Bombay Land Revenue Code. It cannot 
be said that the agrarian legislation of the last twenty 
years for the amelioration of the peasantry has tendered 
any good. Look at the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
alone, which Sir Antony MacDonnell’s Commission has 
pronounced to be a failure ; for it has come to the conclusion 
that indebtedness has increased, rather than diminished 
in the four districts which have been under the operation 
of the measure for the last twenty years. 

MISCHIEF OF BOMBAY AGRARIAN LEGISLATION 

Nothing at this juncture in the administration of 
India is more to be deplored than legislative measures for 
the so-called improvement of the peasantry. History 
teaches a painful lesson in this respect which, it is to be 
hoped, the Government of India will bear in mind. 
Agrarian reforms, to cure a desperate agrarian situation, 
whenever undertaken in opposition to the views and the 
interests of the peasants, have ended in great political 
disasters. We need not refer to what distinguished 
Roman writers have said of the agricultural conditions of 
their own times. Again ooming to modern times, we need 
fiot refer to the coi^ition of affairs in France, in Turkey 
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«iid in the United States. In my opinion the less there is 
of agrarian legislation in which is to be discerned more of 
the arbitrariness and cupidity of rulers than their moderation 
and justice, the better for the peasantry and the 
country. Justice must be respected. Let him who sows 
reap, and let him who plants the tree eat its fruits. Such 
injustice in agrarian legislation, where the cultivator 
is sought to be deprived of a larger and larger portion of the 
fruit of his labour, must eventually culminate in slavery. 
Tbe ultimate result of this policy is, that the labour of the 
peasant is blighted and becomes barren leading to those 
economic evils from which he now suffers. It is to be 
feared that so far as the new Land Revenue Legislation of 
the Bombay Presidency is concerned, these evils are likely 
to show themselves in all their ugliness as its operationEf 
extend. None doubts the beneficent intentions of tbe 
Government. But, after all, such intentions are judged 
by results. That there will be no such result, as the 
Government affects to believe will follow the measure^ 
seems to be tbe firm conviction of the people at large, 
even after the debate that has taken place in the Council. 
It is greatly to be regretted in this matter that no attention 
has been paid to the popular voice. The Viceroy himself 
declared at Bombay, in that memorable speech he delivered 
at the Town Ball in reply to the address of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, that he was most anxious to listen 
to that opinion. And yet he refused to consider the appeal 
of the public to suspend the sanctioning of the Bill and 
allow them reasonable time to examine and consider the 
provisions of the amendment which is undoubtedly of a 
revolutionary character and which seeks to establish State 
landlordism in tbe country, which one of his predecessors, 
twenty years ago, repudiated on behalf of his Government. 

1 have no inclination to enter into any disquisition on the 
subject of land tenures in the country. This is not the 
time nor the place for it. I only beg to draw your attention 
to one fact, and it is this: that, as Sir Louis Mallet 
observed, there is absolutely no fixity in the land-reyenue 
policy of the Government. Evecything varies with the 
views of successive Governments. Hence have arisen a 
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mass of incoasistencies in its land-revenue system. Lord 
Salisbury cynically observed: 

Have we any g^rounds ior thtnktng they will oease ? They are 
not merely subjects of reproach ; they are a warning of the fashion 
after which our Indian Government Is made. By the law of Its 
existence It must be a Government of incessant change. It Is the 
despotism of a line of kings, whose reigns are limited by climatic 
causes to five years. 

But the despots return to their homes, while the effects 
of their despotic action remain to harass and annoy a much 
enduring and patient people. Consider, Gentlemen, the 
action of the Government of Lord Curzon, in the matter 
of this Land Revenue Amendment Act, whereby the 
perpetuity of tenure in survey lands has been by a stroke 
of the pen abolished. It is the first forcible attempt at 
the assertion of State landlordism, which the Government 
of Lord Lytton indignantly repudiated : 

We do not accept the accuracy of the description that the 
-tenure of land in India was that of cultivating tenants, with no 
power to mortgage the land of the State, and that land is the 
property of the Government, held by the occupier as tenant on 
hereditary succession so long as he pays the Government demand. 
■On the contrary, the sale and mortgage of land were recognised 
under the Native Government before the establishment of British 
power, and are not uncommon in Native States at the present time. 
It has been one of the great objects of all the successive 
Governments of India since the days of Lord Cornwallis, if not to 
create property in land, at all events to secure and fortify and 
develop it to the utmost. The Government, undoubtedly, is the 
owner of a first charge, the amount of which is fixed by itself on the 
produce of all revenue-paying land in India, but over the greater 
part of the Indian Empire, it is no more the owner of fhe cultivated 
land than the owner of a rent charge in England is the owner of the 
land upon which it is charged.—Despatch, 8th June 1880, 
para 31. 

FAILURE OP ALL LEGISLATION 

It was thus against the revolutionary character of the 
legislation that the Bombay public prayed for delay, but 
which was refused, while those non-official members who 
took a leading part were characterised by the Honourable 
Member in charge of thePBill as incapable of comprehending 
^he very elements of reasoning, and by ^ another as guilty 
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of reckless and perverae misrepreaentatioo. Such laogaage^ 
would not, on behalf of Ministers, have been allowed to- 
go unchallenged in the House of ComnaoDS. But in India 
it seems that the amenities of our expanded Councils, where 
representatives of the people are invited to advise and aid 
Government in law-making, demand that those in power 
and authority should flout the representatives of the 
people and charge them with dishonesty when they 
attempt to express their honest opinion. That the 
representatives were offended is shown by the way in which 
the foremost of them, in giving his reply, expressed himself 
on the unpleasant incident. The Honourable Mr. Mehta 
observed, addressing the President: 

My Lord, I acknowledge, as I said In answer to the remark of 
Mr. Monteatb, that it Is open for the people who take another view of 
a question to be intolerant enough to doubt the capacity, ability or 
intelligence of those opponents; but it is going altogether beyond 
the bounds of decorum and propriety, to say nothing stronger to 
question their honesty. Speaking on my own behalf and on behalf 
of my colleagues who think with me in this matter, I lay an emphatic 
claim to having devoted such ability and intelligence as we possess 
to the consideration of this question and to laying the view which 
we have thus formed before this Legislative Council. I lay a still 
stronger and more emphatic claim to the integrity and honesty of 
purpose as well as of myself, however egotistical it may seem, as 
of those colleagues who hold the same views as I do upon 
this subject. 

There is not the slightest doubt—and I have the best 
authority for saying it—that it was this breach of decorum 
that contributed not a little to accentuate the previous 
determination, openly declared in the Council, of the 
dissenting members, to retire from the Council Hall aa soon 
as the amendment was lost. All enlightened and self- 
respecting Indians have approved of that course, and I 
refrain from saying anything more on the subject. But 
I repeat, Gentlemen, my conviction that for a genuine 
improvement in the material condition of the Indian 
peasantry the less of legislation there is the better. And 
what may it be asked, has been the effect of our land laws 
during the past twenty years? Were not each and all of 
them enacted with the Mingle object of bettering the 
condition of the peasantry ? Has that object been atUindd ? 
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The very fact that they are still tinkering and tinkering 
them, now in the Punjab and the North-Western Provinces, 
now in Bombay and the Central Provinces, now in 
Bengal and Madras, under one form or another, is evidence 
conclusive of the non-fulfilment of the object. In short, the 
statute-book is groaning under the accumulated weight of 
the agrarian legislation of the last quarter of a century, 
without the slightest benefit to those on whose behalf it 
has been undertaken. Their net eflFect has been to 
aggravate the original economic evils which it was intended 
to cure. The legislative remedies have proved worse than 
the disease. While the peasant wants bread, the State 
makes him a present of its legislative abracadabras. 
Gentlemen, you cannot be unaware of the official reports 
which reach us from time to time of the return of material 
prosperity to the Fellaheen of Egypt. What may have 
been the chief cause which has led there, especially during 
the last seven years, to that prosperity ? Has there been 
any land legislation of the character the various Indian 
administrations have passed within recent years ? No} 
legislation is the last thing which Lord Cromer has thought 
of while improving the condition of the Egyptian cultivator. 
Why ? It should be remembered that his Lordship was not 
unaware of the land laws of this country. As a matter of 
fact he was no unimportant member of the Viceregal 
Legislative Council, which introduced the Bengal Tenancy 
Act of 1883. Again, it was he who had, with the help of Sir 
David Barbour, made a semi-official enquiry into the 
condition of agriculture in the various provinces, the gross 
income of the ryot per acre, and collected all other kindred 
statistics. And yet Lord Cromer, as the Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the English Government in Egypt, in 
spite of his Indian experience, has eschewed all land 
legislation. Why ? The answer is not far to seek. Because 
he was quite convinced that paper statutes never advanced 
the welfare of the Indian ryot. The means he employed 
were more practical. Firstly, he thoroughly understood that 
throughout the world the agriculturist suffers for want of the 
necessary credit and capital. With the assistance of these, 
the agriculturist could always be kept free from debt, and 

$1 » 
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be enabled to labour assiduously to improve the out-turn of 
his produce^ with benefit to himself and the State. 
Secondly, Lord Cromer also knew that irrigation was the 
first essential where Nature was freakish in her seasonal 
bounties. No doubt, they have the Nile in Egypt, but that 
river has existed from time immemorial. It did not, 
however, prevent famines. What was wanted was a 
judicious distribution of water, and a system which stored it 
for use during a season of deficiency. Irrigation, therefore, 
was of paramount importance. The Fellaheen may 
have all the capital needed to till their land, bat if the 
necessary water was not there, they could do little. Lord 
Cromer, with the eye of the practised and far-sighted 
statesman, devoted his attention to extended and improved 
irrigation. You all know the colossal irrigation works on 
the Atbara now going on. Thus by the establishment of 
a national bank, on rational principles which immediately 
meet the requirements of the Egyptian cultivator, and by 
•extended irrigation works, Lord Cromer has been able 
most successfully to achieve the amelioration of that entity 
and lead him on to the path of comparative prosperity. 
But you will observe that if he has been able to accomplish 
so much, it is owing to the entire absence of the agrarian 
legislation of the kind which the autocrats who reign for 
five years iu this country are so fond of introducing. Egypt 
for the last fifteen years has been singularly fortunate in 
possessing as its virtual ruler, without interruption, a British 
statesman of great pluck and energy, of foresight and 
immense experience, who unhampered has been allowed 
to work out his benevolent project for the benefit of the 
millions of Egypt. Once for all a broad and generous 
policy, far-reaching in its beneficent and vivifying influence, 
was laid down and it has been allowed to be carried into 
practical operation uninterrupted and unfettered by 
circumlocution, red-tape and a dozen other obstructive and 
contradictory elements more or less of a character how not 
to do it which are so rife in India. 

EXTENSION OP VICEREGAL PERIOD 
This fact leads me to ofief one observation in this 
place. In India, it is highly expedient, as the Times of 
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India sagaciously observed two years ago in an article 
which may be read with profit at this juncture, that when 
we have a good Viceroy of a practical turn of mind, imbued 
with a deep sense of his responsibility and intent on 
rendering lasting good to the masses, as Lord Curzon seems 
to be by universal consent that he should be allowed to 
remain at the helm of affairs for a longer period than the 
orthodox one of five years, so that he may be in a position 
to achieve all the good which his knowledge and experience 
may have derived during the first term ot his office. It is 
indeed most carious that a capable Viceroy, who is known 
to be rendering good, should have to lay down his office at 
the very time, or the psychological moment, when India 
has the greatest need of utilising to her best advantage his 
previously acquired experience. 

BX PARTE OFFICIAL REPORTS ON LAND ASSESSMENTS 
If, theni you ask me what remedies may be recommended 
to Government for extricating the ryot from his present 
condition of indebtedness, and gradually leading him on to 
the path of prosperity, I should reply that the fundamental 
reform, whence all other reforms must naturally flow, 
is a modification in the present policy of land-revenue 
assessment in vogue in the different provinces. For the 
last two years and upwards, thanks to Mr. R. C. Dutt 
and his untiring perseverance and patience, the controversy 
has been going on as to the oppressive character of the 
assessment. Here, too, there are two schools of thought 
—the official— which contends that the assessments are 
light, and the non* official, which avers to the contrary. 
Where there is such a diametrical difference of opinion, it is 
always best to find out the truth by exploding the fallacies 
lurking in the facts and arguments of either side. There 
ought to be a judicial pronouncement of the moot question, 
on the basis of reliable evidence which may be collected by 
means of an impartial tribunal specially appointed for the 
purpose. Unless such a judicial and exhaustive inquiry 
is undertaken and a final verdict pronounced, it is to be 
feared this controversy is likely to remain interminable, 
^ut it is wisdom that the sooner it is closed in the manner 
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suggested, the better. The future land-reyeoue policy’ 
should, tbeu, be based on the ascertained opinion of 
that tribunal. But it will never do to flourish before 
us a mass of one-sided facts and arguments of 
Commissioners and Collectors as are to be found 
recorded in those precious serials of Survey Settlement 
Officers published from time to time. They are purely 
ex parte and not subject to the cross-examination 
necessary to arrive at the truth. 

IKRIGATION versus RAILWAYS 
Meanwhile extended irrigation works of all kinds, 
small and large, by means of canals; tanks, reservoirs, wells 
ivherever practicable, and the harnessing so far as possible, 
after careful investigation, of some of the large rivers after 
the manner of the Godavary in the past by General* 
Sir Arthur Cotton, are essential. Next, of course, is the 
stimulation of credit and capital; and, lastly, elementary 
education suited to a large rural population. It is, 
however, satisfactory to notice that after the experience of 
the two severe famines, the State has now taken the first 
step towards improving and extending existing irrigation 
and taking new works in hand. A Commission is already 
sitting on the subject, taking evidence under the presidency 
of a talented Engineer, who has been mainly instrumental 
in achieving success with irrigation works in Egypt. 
It is to be hoped that the report of Sir Colin Scott 
Moncreiffi and his able colleagues may prove most practical. 
Our only regret is that the State should have for so many 
years subordinated irrigation works to railway construction 
at railway speed—a procedure against which your 

representative entered their protests before the Boyal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure. [ would quote only 
one or two passages from the report of the Commission of 
1879 to inform you how far the Indian Government had 
neglected the golden recommendations of that Commission,, 
with the late Sir John Caird as its most expert member. 
It observed: 

That among the means that may be adopted for giving India 
direct proteetlon from famine arising fi^m drought, the first place> 
must unquestionably be assigned to works of Irrigation 
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Bat the Oovernment assigned it a second place only. 
Unstead of appointing an Irrigation Commission which 
was the first essential, there was appointed in 1883 
a Parliamentary Select Committee on Railways. Thus 
while 150 crores of rupees have been spent on railways 
since 1884, only twenty crores have been expended on 
•irrigation. But I need not tarry to inform you of the 
beneficent results which by this time might have arisen 
from spending on wells and tanks even a fourth of the sum 
incurred on railways. Not that the Government was not 
made aware of the economic advantages to the State and 
the ryot alike of irrigation. For the Commission of 1879 
further remarked that: 

It has been too much the custom. In discussions as to the 
policy ot constructlnf^ such works, to measure their value by their 
'financial success, considered only with reference to the net return 
to Government on the capital invested In them. The true value of 
Irrigation works is to be judged very differently. First must be 
reckoned the direct protection afforded by them In years ot 
drought by the saving ot human life, by the avoidance of the loss 
ot revenue remitted, and ot the outlay Incurred In costly measures 
ot relief. 

Unfortunately this golden counsel, I repeat, was never 
taken into serious consideration till the Second Famine 
Commission of 1898 once more accentuated the advice, 
with some further pertinent observations to answer those 
who, in the interval, had waxed most eloquent on the 
wonderful miracles of railways. In paragraph 536 ot its 
report, the Commission observes after referring to the 
•expenditure on famine protective works, that: 

Experience has shown that on the occasion of a widespread 
failure of the rains, railways, however useful and necessary they 
may be, do not keep down prices to a point at which the slightest 
pressure only is left. So far as they equalise prices, they widen 
'the area of scarcity, though lessening the Intensity elsewhere of 
famine. Though they bring grain to tracts liable to famine In 
.years of drought, they also prevent large accumulation of grain in 
those tracts In years of plen^. 
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Thus railways have been no nnmixed blessing.. 
Moreover, it is now recognised that, after all, they are^ 
only a means of speedy distribution of grain from one place 
to another, but they in no way add a single rupee to the 
wealth of the country. But it has taken years to explode 
this fallacy at the seat of the Central authority. In these 
matters it would seem that the Government has been far 
behind the march of enlightened Indian opinion. It 
required three Commissions and two severe famines to 
recognise and become alive to the supreme importance of 
extended irrigation, wherever possible and practicable 
which, in the long run, actually stimulates 
agricultural wealth. The Famine Commission of 1879' 
openly said : 

It Is not only In years of drought that irrigation works are of 
value. In seasons of average rainfall they are of great service and* 
a great source of wealth giving certainly to all the agricultural 
operations, Increasing the outturn per acre of the crops and 
enabling more valuable descriptions of crops to be grown. 

Next, in para 544 the Commission of 1898 haS' 
pointed out that since 1880, an average return of 6 per 
cent, net on capital outlay has been realised on irrigation 
works which can hardly he said of railways. On the 
contrary, the laot are still losing something like a crore 
of rupees per annum to the general taxpayer. That I am 
not speaking at random on the subject of this net loss by 
railways, I have to draw your attention to the Appendix 
in the Report of the JKoyal Commission to which 
I have already alluded. It will be seen from it that in' 
fifteen years there was a loss of over 51 crores. That, owing 
to low exchange, in late years there was a heavy loss on 
guaranteed railways may be admitted. But I may inform 
you that apart from these railways, almost 90 per cent, 
of the State lines have been hitherto losing concerns. The 
following statistics, which are worked out from the latest 
Table officially published in the Gazette af India of 6th July 
1901, will make it evident to all what a drag on the 
annual revenue are the railwa(;rB. In all there are 51 
railways (excluding the East Indian) which lost from the* 
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date 6f their coostruction up till 1900 to the State, 
Re. 43,84,72,459. Of these six only show a net gain : 


(1) Rajputana-Malwa 

(2) Warora Colliery 

(3) EaBtern Bengal 

(4) Nalhatti 
(6) Patna-Gay a 

(6) Lucknow-Barellly 


7*26 crores. 
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0*01 
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8 57 crores. 


The rest, namely 45 lines, have lost between 
them 51*91 crores. Thus, deducting the gain of the above 
six lines, the net result was a loss of 43*34 crores to the 
State ? The total capital outlay of the six lines was 
40 crores. The capital of the losing lines was 167*46 crores. 
The total capital equalled 207*46. On this the net loss 
was 43 34 crores. All these lines began to be constructed 
after 1870. If, therefore, we take it that they generally 
began to earn profits five years after the date of their 
completion and allow the older and new lines an average 
earning period of 20 years, we shall in no way be 
exaggerating the loss. Thus, these railways have 
lost on an average 20 per cent, in 20 years or, say, 
1 per cent, per annum. This is the result. But it will 
interest you to know something of the principal losing lines. 


(1) North-Western Railway 

(2) Oudh and Rohllkhund 

(3) South Indian 

(4) Southern Mahratta 

(5) Indian Midland 
(6l Bengal-Nagpur 


Capital In 

Loss irom 
the begin¬ 
ning In 

crores. 

crores. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

.• 60*71 

... 26‘83 

.• 12‘56 

... 3 39 

... 7 53 

... 279 

... 9*82 

... 4*36 

... 1081 

... 2 86 

... 1751 

... 2*00 


I beg to draw your attention. Gentlemen, to the 
enormous loss on one line alone the North-Western 
Railway, which, on a capital of 60*71 crores has lost 
25*33 crores. Of course, it is to a large extent a Military 
Railway. But 1 ask why the annual loss on such a railway, 
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which is purely constructed for Military purposes, Is not 
debited to the Military Department just as all charges for 
mobilisation. Ton will observe that the above six lines 
alone make up more than half the total capital outlay and 
that they have managed to lose between them 40*73 crores 
or, say, nearly 40 per cent, to their capital! Contrast 
this railway finance, Gentlemen, with the total capital 
outlay from the beginning of 32 crores on irrigation 
works* which, even after taking into account the non¬ 
productive or losing ones, have paid net 6 per cent. It 
should be remembered that even the East Indian Railway, 
with all its profits, does not yet yield to Government, after 
deducting the amount of profits payable to the Company 
which manages the line, more than 2^ per cent, per 
annum on its capital, according to the latest official return. 
Of course, I am aware of the fact that 50 years hence this 
railway would be the entire property of the State and 
would then form a most valuable asset against State 
liabilities. But, meanwhile, I think it is but right that 
I should point out to you its present paying character. You 
will thus see what has been the financial burden on the 
taxpayer of extended railways at breathless pace. Even 
admitting their utility, is it possible that any country, much 
less so poor a country as India, can afford the luxury of 
the annual losses described above ? And what, it may 
be asked, is the fair market value of the losing concerns ? 
Does the Government expect to realise anything near their 
respective book cost? 

AGRICULTURAL BANKS 

As to the agricultural banks, it is some consolation to 
notice that after well-nigh 20 years the project, due 
to the initiative of Sir William Wedderbiirn, has been 
revived and that the Government has recognised its 
importance. It is satisfactory also to notice the institution 
of an expert Committee to consider the practicability of the 
scheme from the point of view presented by the existing 
conditions. Opinions, however, seem to differ. The 
Committee has framed its scheme on the basis of the 
Co-operative Credit Societies on the Continent. . Their 
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principal object is, no doubt, co-operative banking on a 
modest scale, with safegnards of a rigid character. Its 
principle is entirely volantary. Friendly co-operation 
must take the lead. Where such co-operation is formed, 
it will have to regulate its practical proceedings on the 
lines formulated by the Committee. No doubt here and 
there some rudimentary Co-operative Societies are already 
in existence. The one in Multan is supposed to he doing 
well. On our Bombay side there is an agricultural 
syndicate, which has done some useful work and which 
needs development. These small institutions now in 
existence lead one to hope that after the passing of the 
present scheme by the legislature, there may be a genuine 
movement for the establishment of such Co-operative 
Credit Societies. A good start, with good management, 
is the first element of success. The sowcar^ I mean 
the honest usurer, is not likely to view his rival with 
anything like friendliness or favour. At any rate, he 
will closely watch its proceedings. And if he finds in 
the end that the new Credit Institution is in no way 
inimical to his interests, he will slowly endeavour to 
recognise its importance. Whether in the process of 
time, which may be many years, he will entirely identify 
himself with these societies and become its guiding spirit 
and beneficent fairy is a problem. But anyhow the most 
satisfactory feature of this new scheme is the wisdom the 
Comrnitree has exercised in recognising the absolute 
importance of the sotvcar in the domestic economy of the 
ryot. To the Committee, he is not the black tyrant and 
blood-sucker that he has often been represented. After 
all, the Committee is aware that the enlightened self-interest 
of the State in India demands the existence of 
the sowcay. Without his aid, it would become impossible 
that the crores of land-revenue could bo so punctually 
gathered from year to year. 

CREDIT 

So far, then, the scheme promises to be hopeful. 
Whether this kind of banking will eventually become popular 
and stimulate thrift aftd industry remains to be seen 
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In fact, thrift and industry are the two cardinal virtues^ 
of the Indian peasantry, despite all assertions to the^ 
contrary. What the ryot badly wants is capital and credit. 
As to capita], it must first exist in the country and as- 
to credit it is a serious question whether with the new 
fangled legislation in vogue which has sought to restrict 
the right of transfer in land, credit will be improved. 
Good security means good credit. But where the former 
is next to non-existent, how the latter may be established is 
a question difiicult to answer. The sowcar^ whom the 
Committee invites to help the Co-operative Societies* will 
think twice and thrice how he may foster credit on nothing. 

WANTED ELASTICITY AND SUCCESS OP THE 
EGYPTIAN SYSTEM 

It is also a moot point whether the scheme has in it> 
all those elements of elasticity to ensure fair success. 
Anyhow it is possible that, even after a full and fair 
trial, these societies will prove a success and not a failure 
as the Deccan Agriculturists' Relief Act. Again, my fear 
is that what is easily understood and practised by a 
European peasant is not possible to be understood and 
practised by an Indian ryot. The German farmer, for 
instance, thoroughly understands the principles of the 
Raiffesen System and profits by availing himself of the 
advantages offered by it. But is it possible that the illiterate 
Indian peasant can do so ? Are not all his agricultural 
environments cast in a different mould from those of 
the German or Italian ? It is a great mistake to slavishly 
follow the European system in this respect when, on the 
face of it, it is recognised as most unsuitable. I am, 
Gentlemen, personally more inclined to look with favour 
on the monetary system in vogue for the last six or seven 
years in Egypt to help the rural classes there. One reason, 
of all others, which inclines me to it is the great success that 
has already attended the operations of the Egyptian system. 
Bearing in mind that the Egyptian cultivator differs 
little from his Indian brother, it is safe to assume there are 
more chances of success in following it than the one about 
to be tried here. The National^Bank in Egypt has an^ 
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sutohomy of its own, and is every way unshackled in ita 
operations save so far as the collection of instalments brings 
it into contact with Government. In its nature, I take it 
to be a refined edition of the sowcar^ but without the 
sowcar's cupidity. The bank is quite content to earn but 
10 per cent, on its monies, out ot which it fully spends four 
on charges of collection and rural agency. It sends, like our 
local Insurance Companies, a large number of experienced 
and trustworthy agents to the various villages to ascertain 
the position of the applicants requiring capital. After due 
enquiries reports are made. On the basis of these reports 
advances are made, and instalments of an easy character 
are fixed. Collection of instalments is made, in which 
Government aid is taken. Hence there is a Controller 
appointed by Government to scrutinise all transactions. 
But beyond this there is no other State supervision. Such 
a practical scheme, already a great success, would have 
been preferable. I would recommend instituting one 
National Bank at least of the character established in 
Egypt in each Province of the Empire with its branches 
in the districts. But I entertain no dogmatic opinion on 
the subject Nothing would give us greater satisfaction 
than to see a modest beginning made on the right lines 
which would attain the principal object we have all in 
view for the better improvement of the pecuniary condition 
of the Indian peasantry. Hence, a full and fair 
trial is essential. Experience may discover defects which 
might be remedied, and thus give greater permanence to 
it and offer better chances of success as years roll on. 

As to education of the rural classes, it is unprofitable 
at present to say anything. The question of education 
is our despair. If even after well-nigh 50 years the 
Provincial Governments, in spite of growing revenues, 
cannot afford to spend directly trom their respective 
treasuries an amount in the aggregate larger than a 
crore on all kinds of education,* it is hopeless to expect^ 
that they would spend anything like a reasonable sum 
for the education of the rural classes. I, therefore, 
refrain from making further observations on this melancholy 
subject, though Lord Curzon has of late revived some hope** 
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in this direction which, it is much to be wished, may be 
fairly realised. 

GRAIN STORAGE 

In connection with this question of famine prevention^ 
it is also essential to bear in mind whether the annual 
export of food-grains, chiefly wheat and rice, to foreign 
countries does not contribute somewhat to increase the 
intensity of famine when drought occurs. Ihe quanti^ 
exported varies from year to year according to the demand, 
but the average of the last five years may be taken as 
21 lakhs of tons per annum. The surplus left is not much. 
The Commission of 1898 came to the conclusion, after 
most elaborate calculations and searching tests, that: 

Having regard to the degree to which the Increase of popula¬ 
tion appears to have surpassed the Increase of food crop areas, we 
are inclined to the belief that whatever may have been the normal 
annual surplus of lood-gratns In 1880, the present surplus cannot 
be greater than that figure. 

The quantity was five million tons, but both 
Sir James Caird and Mr. Sullivan observed that they were 
unable to place any confidence ” in those figures. They 
computed that at the best the surplus was just enough to 
last ten days for the whole of the Indian population! 
Under the circumstances they strongly recommended the 
storage of grain, which was the immemorial practice in the 
country, and which continued till the system of payment 
of the State dues iu cash instead of kind, and the indebted¬ 
ness of the ryots, chiefly arising from enhanced revenue 
assessments, swept it away. Sir James and his colleague 
remarked that: 

la A country where annual surplus of grain Is so small and 
where It cannot be increased by foreign Importation, the absolute 
need of, reserves In seasons of scarcity tor the supply of places 
difficult of access, becomes almost imperative. The most effectual 
remedy for this would be to encourage the storage of grain In such 
localities In seasons of plenty. 

They recommended that Government should do, 
through the village officials, for the safety of the poorer 
classes, what the wealthier now dj for themselves. The 
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people live on different varieties of dry grain, grown in 
their several districts, which is the specific food they are 
accustomed to. As this common grain is rarely an article 
of export, its storage could in no way interfere with the 
operation of foreign trade, and, as the storage would be 
sub-divided in every village, it could be done without 
disturbance to the usual operations of husbandry. In 
seasons of abundance, stores may very conveniently be 
made. A village of 400 inhabitants, cultivating 400 acres 
of grain, may be reckoned to have 40 of the class for 
whom the storage is proposed. It was estimated that a 
store of 7 tons would suffice for this number during a year 
of famine, and the quantity required might be secured out 
of two years of good crops during the interval at the 
rate of tons for each year, without any pressure on the 
rest of the people, while the storage of that quantity of 
grain would be a simple and inexpensive operation. The 
value of these practical suggestions has in no way been 
diminished even after the lapse of twenty years. On the 
contrary, the importance of storage is deemed of more 
paramount necessity for the future than in 1880 after 
the experience of the two recent calamitous visitations. 
Storage is an indispensable condition of safety, specially 
having regard to the continued exports and the greater 
poverty of the masses. The less the stocks of surplus 
grain, the higher the prices when a severe drought 
overtakes the country. But a large rise in the prices of 
food-grains signifies so much starvation to the poor who are 
unable to buy them. It is a matter of regret that this 
point of view is seldom borne in mind by the officials. 
Even if present to their mind, they take no steps to 
remedy the evil. The depletion of food-stores is an evil. 
The abundance of it means low prices, as the deficiency of 
it means the contrary. Then, as the masses are poor, they 
cannot buy the grain at famine prices, so that the 
inevitable result is starvation and death. Hence it is 
essentially imperative that situated as the Indian massea 
are, storage in the simple and inexpensive way suggested 
by Sir. James Caird %bould be one of the meana 
wbfreby famines may be prevented, and hitherto I do not 
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tkink 1 have notieed any very serious objection being 
raised against it. 

OTHER SUGGESTIONS 

It is not suggested that Government should have 
public granaries at special centres. Neither is it suggested 
that arrangements for storing grain should be made for 
the benefit of “ thieves and rats ” as Mr. O’Conor 
cynically observed when replying to a question of the 
Famine Gommisdoners of 1898. No 5 the latest Famine 
Commission has strongly recommended relief works as far 
as possible nearer the homes of the famished. Kelief 
within a short distance of villages is advocated. And it is 
in this connection that the system, as recommended by 
Sir J. Caird, or in its more modified form, free from all 
objections, as was very wisely suggested in the columns of 
the Statesman in August 1900, fits in admirably well and is, 
therefore, deserving of a fair trial, and 1 say this, in face 
of Lord Curzon’s declaration at Budget time that he would 
doubt the sanity of those who recommended grain storage. 
We have an eminently successful trial in this matter, 
which also can be easily followed. Mr. Parvati Ohowdry, 
a zemindar, baa admirably succeeded, by establishing 
** Dharma Gola ” in his own villages, and his Note ” on 
the same subject, alluded to in a recent issue of the 
Amt ita Bazar Patrika^ requires respectful attention from 
the authorities. I have now exhausted the subject of the 
prevention of famines. It is to be earnestly hoped that 
the practical lessons of the two famines will be seriously 
borne in mind, for it goes without saying that the 
consequences of another visitation of the character and 
intensity of the last is certain to add to the difficulties 
and anxieties of the Government. Even the TimeSy with 
all its desire to echo the optimism prevailing at Calcutta 
and Westminster, is constrained to observe that : 

It may well be doubted whether a day Is not coming when not 
all the resources of the British Empire will suffice to cope with a 
saocesslon of bad seasons and a final failure of the rains over an 
extended area. 

This is an ominous warning, of which those responsible 
should not fail to take note. 
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CONDITION OP THE MASSES 
I would now crave leave to rivet your attention on 
what has been a burning question for many a year—1 
mean the condition of the masses. All are agreed that 
India, compared with the countries of Europe and the Far 
West, is poor. At the same time it is alleged that the 
standard of living is low, and, therefore, the prevailing 
poverty is not of an appalling character. It is, indeed, 
natural for our alien rulers that they should resent any 
serious allegation which might in any way reflect on the 
•character ot their rule. It is certainly not pleasant for 
any civilised Government to be told that its people are 
ateeped in abject poverty and that that poverty, according 
to all symptoms, is growing. But when such a disagreeable 
statement is made, practical statesmanship suggests 
that its correctness or incorrectness should be conclusively 
demonstrated. For such a purpose two courses are 

open. Either the Government, against whom the 

allegation is made, should court a full and fair inquiry 
in coram populo^ say, by means of a disinterested and 
imperial tribunal of experts, reputed for sifting evidence 
of irrefragable facts gathered from each district, 
and probing the truth to the bottom ; or it should 

collect through its own trusted officers such reliable 
statistics as shall enable the public to draw its own inference 
one way or the other. In my own opinion, the first 
method is preferable to the second. An open inquiry in 
broad daylight, conducted from district to district, where 
witnesses could be put through the searching test of cross- 
examination as regards average produce in a given series 
of years, their average value, the range of wages, the cost 
ot living, the saleable price of land itself, and all other 
circumstances essential to a right understanding of the 
true conditions of the people, is the most satisfactory. 
If the seal of public confidence is to be set on such an 
investigation, it is superfluous to observe that publicity and 
close examination of facts are absolutely essential. 
Unfortunately, for reasons best known to itself, the 
Government has shrucfk from instituting such an open 
Inquiry, though more than once appealed to. In India, it is 
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always sn difficult to conquer the hydra of hide-bouaS’ 
officialism. 

METHOD OF COMPUTING NATIONAL WEALTH 

The second method is departmental. It is the one 
which the Indian Government has twice adopted, one in 
1882 and another in 1888. But it is deemed extremely 
unsatisfactory, for in its nature it is secretive. Circulars are 
sent round to the district officers to make inquiries. The 
public never knows what are the instructions conveyed to 
them and what may be the scope allowed to the officers, 
because the circulars are marked “ confidential”. Accord¬ 
ingly, “ confidential ” reports are made to which “ con¬ 
fidential” replies are given. The results are embodied in a 
‘‘ confidential ” despatch to the Secretary of State. If some 
member of Parliament is inquisitive enough to ask that 
functionary whether he would place it on the table of the 
House, he obligingly answers in the affirmative on the 
understanding that the papers should be considered 
** confidential ”. They are never allowed to be published 
for general information. This bureaucratic mode in State 
affairs, in which the public are vitally interested, can never 
inspire any confidence. And the publication of mere 
extracts, which their own self-complacent optimism may 
choose to select, cannot satisfy public curiosity, much less 
carry conviction home. Of this nature was the inquiry 
very hurriedly made during the closing month? of the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Dufferin. Selected facts and extracts 
from the confidential ” reports of district officials were 
afterwards published in the official Gazette, But it cannot 
be said that there was any systematic attempt at computing 
the annual income, agricultural and non-agricultural. That 
was only done once during the Viceroyalty of Lord Hipon 
in 1883. Sir David Barbour was entrusted with the 
work. He calculated that the income from all sources was 
Rs. 27 per head against Rs. 20 computed by Mr. Dadabhoy 
Naoroji. But the details of the figures by which the 
aggregate was arrived at were never disclosed. Some 
official figures, however, had found publicity through 
members of Parliament. And ten ^ears later^ 
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Mr. Dadabboy, when in the Hoase of Commons^ pat a 
series of elaborate interpellations in the matter. On 
6 tb April he asked the Under-Secretary : 

Whether In 1882 the Finance Minister of India estimated the 
average income ot each inhabitaot of India at Ks. 27 per head ; 
whether the estimates were based upon the contents of a Note 
entitled “An Knquiry Into the Idcidence of Taxation In British 
India/* prepared by Sir David Barbour; and whether the Note 
contained the following particulars: 

Agricultural Wealth per Head of the Population. 


Presidency Rate 

or per head. 

Province. Rupees. 


Bombay 

22-4 

Central Provinces 

21-6 

Madras 

190 

Punjab 

18 6 

N.-W. Provinces and Oudh 

16*4 

Bengal 

... 16*9 

Bormah 

... 27*6 


I may mention that Sir Evelyn Baring had referred 
to the above identical figures in his speech in the same 
year that they were worked out at the introduction of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act. At the time the value of the 
agricultural income was calculated at 332 crores of rupees. 
Including Burma and Assam it was 350 crores. The 
non-agricultural income was put down at 175 crores. The 
total was 525 crores. This sum, divided by tbe population 
of the day, viz.^ 19*45 crores, gave Rs. 27 per head. In 
the same Note, the value of the gross produce of the 
different provinces was given as follows; 


Punjab 

Crores 

Rupees. 

34*16 

N.-W. Provinces and Oudh 

71*16 

Bengal 

103*60 

Central Provinces 

2126 

Bombay 

89 00 

Madras 

60*00 

32 
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GOVERNMENT DECLINES TO PUBLISH DETAILS 
The result of the ioterpellation was that the Secretary 
of State declined to lay the full Note of Sir David 
Barbour, referred to by Mr. Dadabhoy, on the table of 
the House. Mr. Dadabhoy further moved to have a similar 
return made for submission to Parliament based on 
the latest statistics available till 1893 ; but this also was 
refused. So far, it will be seen that the Government was 
disinclined to take the public into its confidence, much 
less to allow it to offer by the publication of all the details 
a sound and healthy criticism thereon. The estimates, 
moreover, were all made out in secret, and the broad 
results alone were made known. What were the actual 
details of each province, namely, the quantity of 
agricultural produce, the several prices at which it was 
computed, and so forth, were never disclosed. Hence 
there was no means of testing the accuracy of the figures. 
In October 1900, at Simla, and later on, at Budget time 
in March last at Calcutta, Lord Ourzon observed that his 
latest estimates of agricultural income showed Rs. 20 
per head against Rs. 18 in 1880. Here, too, we have 
practically not been informed of the details on which the 
estimates have been worked out. Hence the public 
interested in the question have no means of testing the 
accuracy of the statement. Both, frankly admits 
Lord Ourzon, are mere estimates. The data are not 
** incontrovertible “ There is an element of conjecture in 
them, but so there was in the figures of 1880.” It 
will be thus perceived that after ail both estimates have 
been pronounced by the highest authority as merely 
conjectural But Mr. O’Conor, the Director-General of 
Statistics, whose department furnishes all statistics, goes 
even a step further than the Viceroy. Asked by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Bose, one of the members of the Famine 
Commission of 1898, whether, as matters stood, it was 
possible ** to estimate with any degree of total accuracy the 
total food-supply in the country”, he replied as follows :— 

I tried to make an estimate when the famine broke out a year 
ago, but abandoned the attempt findff/g It was not possible to work 
it out satisfactorily. We do not even know accurately the area ol 
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^prodiictioa of food-grains. I think the estimates In Bengal are 
extremely defective ; then, we do not know the areas In the Native 
States; In the Madras Presidency we have no information as 
regards large tracts; in fact, oar information is fragmentary” 
page 5, Indian Famine Commission Report, 1898, 
Appendix 7. Vol. I. 

After such an authoritative declaration by the Director- 
General of Statistics himself, it is needless to observe that 
no scientific statistician or any staiistical society of 
reputation, such as the Royal Statistical Society of 
England, would accept either set of statistics of agricultural 
income, unless they could be scientifically verified. But 
verification implies, in the first instance, all details; and, 
in the second place, absolute accuracy. When we bear in 
mind that the different provinces are differently situated, 
with different out-turns of food and non-food crops, with 
varying prices and wages, it is no light task to bring the 
data of all the different provinces to a common denomination 
and deduce results therefrom which might be reasonably 
accepted as correct. Moreover, the very method of 
computation should proceed on recognised scientific 
principles. Next, if one period is to be compared with 
another, it is necessary to take into consideration a series 
of good and bad years, so that there may be every 
probability of coming nearer to the truth. For instance, if 
the last computation of the annual iucome was made in 
1880, and if, for purposes of comparison, another is to be 
made at present, it is essential to take into account the 
total agricultural income during the last twenty years and 
strike an annual average. We do not know whether the 
figures quoted by Lord Gurzon have been worked out on 
this principle, otherwise it is entirely misleading to take the 
year 1900 only and base a comparison thereon. Indian 
harvests are subject to such violent fluctuations that unless 
a series of fat and lean years are taken together, it would 
not be right to select certain years and reject others. So 
far as to the statistics themselves. But farther care is 
necessary to see that the system of computation itself, 
which may be adopted in one period, is the same as that is 
adopted in another if fair comparison is to be made. 
.All exceptional factors in each period should be eliminated 
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and the constant factors brought on an identical level. For 
these reasons it would be unsafe to accept the estimate 
given by Lord Curzon at the last Budget time. And more* 
unsafe still would it be to institute a comparison with the 
figures of 1880 and attempt to draw an inference therefrom, 
be it favourable or unfavourable. To take one instance 
only. What may have been the produce per acre in 1880, 
and what may it have been on an average during the 
twenty years which ended with 1900? Lord Curzon has 
told us that in 1880 the yield was computed at 730 lbs., 
while his own estimates are based on 840 lbs. But he 
offers us no proof in support of the statement ! Here, too, 
the public is not made aware of the details which could be 
verified. We are always advised by tbe authorities to 
verify our own facts before submitting them for their 
consideration. Are we not in turn entitled to ask Govern¬ 
ment to give us conclusive proofs of their own facts touching 
agricultural income ? Even assuming tbe out-turn of 
840 lbs. per acre for both periods, it would seem that 
taking the quantity produced per head of the population, 
the result would show that in 1880 it was 793 lbs., and in 
1900, it was 740 lbs. Then, again, can we rely on the 
prices as annually recorded for food and non-food crops 
published in the yearly statistical serial when experts- 
discard them as valueless, they being ell tbe figures on 
a fixed day either in January or July ? Again, the retail 
prices which are more or less compiled on hearsay by the 
semi-illiterate village accountant, can hardly be relied upon. 

AN EXPERT COMA5ISSION IMPERATIVE 

It is almost unprofitable under tbe circumstances to 
pursue these official statistics, of which no details are 
offered for purposes of examination and verification. If 
the Viceroy is anxious to prove to the world that both 
agricultural and non-agricultural income has increased 
during the last twenty years, he would be greatly assisting 
the independent public by placing before it all evidence in 
full detail, which could be tested on principles which 
scientific statisticians have formulated. Either,,then, this 
evidence must be made available to the public, or a public 
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inquiry should be instituted. The value of the latter 
methods of iovestigation cannot be too highly rated. For 
what has been the case for years past ? The school of 
pessimists, at whose head is the veteran Mr. Dadabhoy^ 
observe that their own detailed inquiry, based on statistics 
supplied by the officials themselves, leads them to infer that 
the annual income now is less than what it was in 1880. 
Mr. Digby is the latest and most capable exponent of that 
statement. I need not refer to the elaborate open letter 
he addressed some months since to Lord Curzon. You 
have all perused it, and each of you could judge foryourseH 
after verifying his figures. On the other hand, the 
optimists, who almost all belong to the governing class, 
contend, as Lord Curzon did in March last, that, 
the movement la for the present distinctly In a forward and 
not in a retrofifrade direction ; that there is more money, not less, In 
the country ; that the standaid of living among the poorer classes 
Is going up, not down. 

Thus, the one school directly contradicts the other. 
As far as the pessimists are concerned, I have already stated 
that they were for testing the accuracy of the figures of 
1880, and hence an appeal was made to the Secretary of 
State in Parliament to publish all the details. But that 
official shrank from courting the critical examination for 
which they were wanted. It is scarcely intelligible why 
that functionary should have adopted an attitude of non- 
jpossumus in this respect. The object of both schools is to 
reach the bottom of the truth. If, then, the truth regarding 
the present condition of the people, as compared with 
what it was in 1880, is to be ascertained and placed beyond 
all cavil, why should there be such a reticence about 
making all information available to the public ? It is the 
duty of every just and well-organised Government to find 
out whether prosperity is decreasing or increasing among its 
subjects. If it be decreasing, the causes of such should be 
discovered so as to remove them. Shepherds of people, 
as Bacon says, must needs know the disorders in a State 
of which economic ones are the chief. If that be the 
political axiom of a)] Governments, ought it not, 
a fortiori^ to be the axiom of an alien Government like 
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that of the British? Gentlemen, I will give you an^ 
instance. Italy, after the return of King Victor Emmanuel 
to Rome, was in an extremely bad plight. The condition 
of the people was miserable. For some years things went 
on from bad to worse. The tendency was to allow the 
economic situation to drift. But at last the day of reckoning 
came, and the Government was forced to appoint a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the condition and discover 
what was the real national wealth. It was presided 
over by Count Jacine, and the investigation proceeded on 
lines suggested by scientific statisticians. Lord Curzon has, 
during the three years of his Viceroyalty, nominated at 
least four Commissions. What is there to prevent him 
from appointing a fifth one, of independent experts, 
European and Indian, to determine the true national 
income and set at rest this long pending controversy ? In 
my opininon, such an inquiry has become imperative, and 
that would be the wisest statesmanship which could adopt 
such a course. It is, however, a matter of regret that, on 
the one hand, the Government and its apologists in the 
Press, both here and in England, resent the statement of 
the pessimists and try to discredit the figures, which are 
really supplied by itself; on the other hand, it refuses to 
give publicity to all the details on which it founds its own 
deduction as to the improvement in the condition of the 
masses. It is not unnatural if, under such a condition, 
there is no popular confidence in oflScial statistics, while 
popular pessimism grows apace and derives fresh emphasis 
from the actual economic phenomena to be witnessed 
before their very eyes. The Government should not, 
therefore, fight shy of the proposed inquiry, be the 
result what it may, for it is a serious question, vitally 
affecting the welfare of millions of people. If, on the one 
hand, it is found that the national income has increased^ 
the present bogey of the pessimists will at once he laid 
low. The people will be rejoiced to learn that, in spite of 
calamitous visitations, they are progressing favourably. 
On the other hand, if it is ascertained that after all there 
is growing impoverishment, it would be well for the optimistic 
school, at whose head are the Secretary of State aDd> 
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the Viceroy^ to drop their complacent optimism and strive 
to remedy the evil by stimulating agricultural and other 
industries. The Goyernment of India years ago accepted 
the postulate, as was laid down by the Famine Commission 
of 1879, that the ultimate object of the Government should 
be to maintain agricultural and other operations at thn 
highest attainable standard of eflficiency. In its despatch 
twelve years ago, it fully acknowledged its responsibility in 
the matter. It admitted that the cultivators and their 
families, and their cattle must be properly fed and their 
needs for labour, irrigating, machinery and agricultural 
implements adequately met. Insufficiency of food, as well 
as deterioration or lack of such mechanical appliances, 
must diminish the effectiveness of labour, and thereby 
reduce the produce of the country. Hence the Government 
cannot divest itself of the responsibility of allowing 
agricultural operations to be maintained at that 
high standard. 

EVIDENCE ON THE CONDITION OP THE MASSES 

This being the recognised responsibility of the 
Government, let me put before you the evidence which ia 
to be found in official papers and reports as to the actual 
condition of the masses at present. I need hardly refer tn 
the result of the inquiry made during Lord DufFerin’s time, 
fully familiar as you are all with it. It was bad enough 
in all conscience, though, to avoid disquietude at home, it 
was represented that it need cause “ no anxiety at present’^ 
But what has been the condition of the self-same masses 
since? Let me quote the words of the report of the 
Famine Commission of 1898 : 

This section Is very Urge, and Includes the great class of day- 
labourers and the least skilled of artizans. So far as we have been 
able to form a general opinion upon a difficult question from the 
evidence we have heard and the statistics placed before ns, the 
wages of these people have not risen In the last twenty years in 
due proportion to the rise of prices of the necessaries of llte. The 
experience ot the recent tamine tails to suggest that this section of 
the community has shown sny large command ot resources or any 
increased powers ot reslstaice. Far from contracting, it seems to 
be gradually widening, particnlarlj In the more congested districts. 
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Its sensltlyeBess or liability to succumb, Instead of diminishing^, Is 
possibly becoming: more accentuated, as larger and more powerful 
forces supervene and make their effects felt where formerly the 
result was determined by purely local conditions. 

The accentuation, it is needless to say, came two 
years later on with a vengeance, and it is now a matter 
of history how at the very outset of famine conditions in 
1899, millions swarmed to the relief camps, absolutely 
prostrated and without any means whatever to buy food. 
I leave it to you, Gentlemen, to contrast this dismal state 
of affairs with the general statement made in the Council 
by Lord Gurzon in March last, as to the growing improve¬ 
ment and better standard of living. I leave it to you 
to judge whether you can reconcile the one condition 
with the other. 

TWO SALIENT STATEMENTS OP THE VICEROY 
TRAVERSED 

Leaving the question alone, it may not be amiss to 
one or two other salient points in Lord Curzon’s Budget 
speech. He is reported to have said that in a country 
largely dependent for its maintenance on agriculture, the 
time must come when the agricultural income must cease 
to grow by reason, firstly, of increase of population and, 
secondly, by the limit of land further available for 
oultivation. Tinder such a condition, it is prudent for a 
far-sighted Government to stimulate non-agricultural sources 
of wealth. None will dispute the general accuracy of the 
second statement, but is it proved that after a certain limit 
is reached, there cannot be any more agricultural 
productivity ? It may be that the land is not so well 
cultivated as it ought to be; that owing to variety of 
reasons, want of capital, measure, and so forth, a plot of 
land may be capable of growing a larger quantity of 
product but cannot do so. As far as (ndia is concerned, 
the best experts, from 8ir John Caird to Mr. Voelcker and 
Mr. Leather, have unhesitatingly declared that there is 
every reason to expect that, with better means and 
resources, the productivity of the soil might be largely 
ikicreased. When India can only ^grow 9 bushels of wheat 
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)per acre, for iostaace, against 30 and more produced in 
Europe and America, it goes without saying that the 
proposition, as laid down by the Viceroy, cannot be 
^universally predicated. Certainly, it cannot be so 
predicated of India. It is, therefore, the duty of his 
Lordship’s Government to do all in its power to stimulate 
that productivity. In the proportion that the economic 
condition of the ryot is improved, will there be a 
corresponding improvement in the country’s agriculture. 
Unfortunately, it is notorious that up till now the Indian 
Government has practically done next to nothing to 
promote agricultural industry in a way to induce greater 
prosperity to the peasantry. On the contrary, the 
evidence almost everywhere is to discourage that industry 
by a variety of harsh measures, legislative and executive. 
A considerable relaxation or modification of those measures 
is the first necessity. But so far the State seems to stnfE 
its ears with cotton when appeals are made to it for 
lightening the burden of land assessments. It should not 
be forgotten that the revenue was formerly paid in kind, 
which in times of drought was every way better suited to 
the ryot than the present one of cash. Moreover, 
now-a-days the ryot’s crops are mortgaged, even before 
being harvested. However high the price may be for its 
crops, he realises little profit out of it for himself. He is 
in no way better, perhaps worse. It is the middleman 
who is enriched. To the ryot only the load of 
indebtedness becomes greater. All these facts have to 
be duly weighed when it is light-heartedly asserted that 
it is impossible for Government to further stimulate 
agricultural industry. It is in its power to do so, as I have 
just suggested. If I may be allowed to offer an opinion 
on this subject, I would venture to say that agriculture 
in the country can still be made a great deal more 
productive. But this is not possible so long as the 
Government fails in its primary duty. The pressure of the 
land-revenue system being relieved, and other undue 
severities ot forest and other laws which affect the domestic 
economy of the massef^ being relaxed, agriculture must 
materially improve. But the State refuses to recognise 
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that assessmentB are heavy. As a matter of fact, however, 
it arrives at the conclusion because it has not yet cared to 
find out what is the real ratio which the gross produce 
bears to the assessment, and what surplus actually remains 
in the hands of the ryot after all charges of cultivation, 
interest on loans, etc., are deducted. It is quite possible 
to conceive of the gross agricultural income increasing 
and yet the net income of the producer a 
diminishing quantity. This aspect of the question 
also demands attention. 

THE MONOGRAPH OF SIR EDWARD LAW ON 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS 

Then let me briefly refer to the so-called facts of 
“economic progress” with which the Finance Minister 
so regaled us in his last Financial Statement. He says 
that, “ close examination of certain material facts will 
afford further proof that recuperative powers are no idle 
assumption”. Sir Edward Law then refers to a few 
figures of recent imports aud exports, to the consumption 
of salt, savings bank deposits and so forth. As to imports 
and exports, can any sound inference as to the real 
commercial progress of the people be drawn from meiely 
exhibiting superficial figures of a triennial period ? But Sir 
Edward’s statements are open to so many challenges that 
all I can do in this place is to put the following queries to 
which, it is to be hoped, be will make an effort to reply 
fully, supported by irrefragable evidence, next Budget day. 
None will be more glad than myself to see a very 
satisfactory answer to every one of them : What are the 
scientific data on which to base the theory of the commer¬ 
cial prosperity of any country ? Can India, which is a 
debtor country, and withal subject to foreign rule, be ever 
commercially prosperous when the naked fact of an annually 
increasing indebtedness and a large balance of exports, for 
which there is no return, is to be clearly seen ? Can 
the abstraction of at least thirty orores of the national 
produce of the country, year in and year out, without the 
slightest hope of ref urn, ever point to “ recuperative ’’ 
resources or tend to any material acpumulation of the 
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flurplns national capital which, in other countries, developa 
true trade, arts, industries, and manufactures ? Is it true 
that the large imports in piece-goods, in metals, in railway 
and building materials, in sugar, and so forth, are entirely 
or mostly on account of foreign capital, temporarily 
invested in this country ? Is it true that the large exporta 
in rice, in cotton, in jute, in oil-seeds, in tea, and so forth 
are entirely or mostly on account of foreign capital, 
temporarily invested in this country ? If true, where would 
the so-called commerce of the country be if there were an* 
absolute withdrawal of that foreign capital? Apart from 
these facts, where is the evidence that in the consumption 
of the articles required by the mai^ses there has been any 
progress worth speaking of during the last twenty-five years 
'gari passu, with the growth of the population ? Are the 
masses in a position to buy to-day even a single yard more 
per annum of Lancashire goods than they were in 1875? 
How much of the metals now imported belong to foreign 
capita], and bow much to indigenous capital ? Has the 
State ever taken out fair statistics of the percentage of 
imports and exports belonging to Native States ? Has it 
done so similarly for the foreign capitalists ? And has it 
found out what is the real share of the people of British 
India ; and, if so, what was that share per head of the 
population in 1875 and in 1900? Has the consumption of 
salt per head of the population since 1886-87 increased or 
diminished? Was it not 33,729,954 maunds in that year, 
and was it not 35,727,256 maunds in 1900-1901? In 
other words, is it not the fact that in 1886-87, the 
consumption per head was 13 9 lbs. and in 1899-1900,. 
12‘7 lbs.? Is that a sign of the prosperity of the masses 
or a deterioration in their condition ? Is it true that large 
balances at Post Office Savings Banks signify greater 
prosperity? If so, may it be asked how is it that the 
deposits per head, which came in 1889-90 to Rs. 164, have 
since steadily gone down till ten years later they came 
down to Ks. 125 ? Is that phenomenon to be seen in the 
savings of people in Europe, in the United Kingdom, and 
in the United States ? On the whole, it would be rash to , 
share the opinion of the Viceroy and his Finance Minister 
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that the condition of the people is undergoing improvement. 
The positive evidence is against the statement. Where 
there is no resarve, no accumulation^ no wealth, where 
millions live from hand to mouth on a bare wage, from 
season to season, on a low diet, it is rather bold to assert 
that there is increasing prosperity. Rather we are obliged 
to agree with the Duke of Argyll, who had not studied in 
vain the economics of India, that 

of poverty and ot destitution, more or less temporary and 
amoB^ Individuals In European countries, we know. But of 
chronic poverty, aud of permanent reduction to the lowest level of 
suhslstence, such as prevail only too widely among the vast popu¬ 
lation of rural India, we have no example In the Western world. 

Thus, poverty must be admitted as the normal 
condition of India. It can only be dispelled by a wise, 
gradual and continuous betterment of the poor. The three 
E 8 of Count Tolstoi are necessary for the country’s welfare, 
namely. Enrichment, Enlightenment and Emancipation 
from superstition and oppressive burdens. 

THE ECONOMIC KVn.8 OP ABSENTEEISM 

It is to be feared, Gentlemen, that so long as absen¬ 
teeism which is the principal feature of British Rule, exists, 
It is not possible to see any improvement. The abstrac¬ 
tion from year to year to foreign parts of the national 
prodace to the extent of thirty or forty crores without any 
hope of return, is considered the greatest obstacle in the 
way of national prosperity. The fact cannot be denied 
that the sterling obligations have increased from ten millions 
■in 1874 to eighteen millions sterling. It must be admitted 
that the annual resources of the Indian people to that 
extent are drained away to foreign parts for which there 
is absolutely no return. Whatever the causes which lead 
to these obligations, there can be no gainsaying the 
economic results of that process of abstraction. The obli- 
•gations we all know consist of penr^ions and allowances to 
European officials, interest on railways, stores, and so forth. 
But it should be remembered that the payments are com¬ 
pulsory, that is to say, they have not been voluntarily 
incurred by the people. In facj, the consent of the 
Indians has never been taken in the matter. Secondly^ 
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the * payments by themselves are considered excessive. 
Nowhere in the civilised world are higher salaries and 
pensions paid than in England. But as a matter of 
fact the Halaries, pensions and allowances paid to 
Europeau agency in this country are even greater 
than those allowed in England. So far they are unparall* 
eled. The difference between the present rulers of India 
and their predecessors consists in this that, while the latter 
employed the indigenous agency and lived in the 
country, the former govern by their own, which is 
imported. However heavy or burdensome or tyrannical 
the taxation may have been in the case of the former 
rulers, the economic effects were not so disastrous as 
they are at present. 1 do not here raise the question 
even of the justice of the payments. That, again, would 
lead us to another branch of the controversy. My object 
here is to point out, solely and exclusively, the mischiev¬ 
ous economic aspect of the costly foreign agency. Let 
us, for argument's sake, admit that the payments are just; 
but I ask every enlightened and fair-minded person, 
official and non-official, whether or not a country must 
grow poorer for the ceaseless drain of 30 to 40 crores 
of its annual wealth—the fruit of the children of the 
soil—without any return. Just consider the aggregate 
amount of this drain since lt560. It comes to 624 crores, 
without taking into account all private remittances in 
shape of profits of merchants, traders and planters. At 
the very least these should come to 300 crores, say, 
a total of 900 crores. But I entirely leave the last out 
of account and confine myself to the officially recorded 
figures of the Oovernment's Home Eemittances only, 
and I appeal to the economic sense of our rulers to say 
whether such a colossal abstraction from year to year is 
not the real cause of the poverty ef India. If these 624 
crores had remained in the country, what might have been 
the condition of the people to-day ? Capital accumulates 
capital. Take a single instance of a specific character. 
Here are 180 indigenous cotton mills ; of these 81 are in 
the city ef Bombay. How have they multiplied ? Is it 
not the case that the Very earnings or savings of capitnl 
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made by the dozen or two dozen at the beginning have 
tended to a large extent to multiply the concerns ? But 
if capital accumulates capital, how may it be possible 
without any accumulation worth mentiouiog that India can 
grow richer, that it can embark on new and profitable 
industrial enterprises? It is superfluous to refer to the 
axiom of the economists that industry is limited by capital; 
that where there is a lack of capital, it is not possible to 
foster arts and manufactures and industries. If, then, the 
fountain-source, instead of being replenished, is annually 
being drained away, is it an exaggeration to say that the 
time may come, unless other intervening factors neutralise 
their effect, when the process of exhaustion must bring its 
own nemesis. The fact is, India is not free to choose its 
own administrative agency. Were it free, is there the 
slightest doubt that the entire administrative agency would 
be indigenous living and spending their monies in the 
country? India, I repeat, is not free, and, therefore, it has 
no choice in the matter. 'Phe governing authorities, in 
the first place, have most strangely willed that almost all 
the higher posts shall be held by men, who live a while 
here, and then retire to their own country. Even another 
great modern Asiatic power, Russia, is not known to 
import wholesale Russian agency to carry on the work of 
administration in the distant provinces of Central Asia! 
But we are told that the European agency is extremely 
limited. It counts no more than 17,300 persons. True. 
But contrast the annual expenditure of 16 crores incurred 
on their account with the 2^ crores earned by Indians. 
Did England sit quiet while the Plantaganets were filling 
all the high offices from France to the great disadvantage 
of the English themselves ? Was not England pauperised 
when the Papacy was rampant and abstracted millions 
from it annually, as history has recorded ? Would England 
refrain from complaining, supposing that the position 
of India and England was to-day reversed ? 

ASIATIC POVERTY 

The grievous error is, that the present system of 
administration is not regulated by Economic laws. Again, 
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while India is characterised by what may be called Asiatic 
poverty, our rulers govern it on principles of what may be 
called Asiatic immoderateness. In Asia, everything is on a 
colossal scale, its mountains and rivers, its seething 
population, and so forth. In fact, as an accomplished 
writer has observed: 

Nothing in Asia Is sufficiently restricted : empires are too big, 
populations are too vast; all features of Nature are too huge; the 
arts are too gigantesque; the powers entrusted to men are toopower^ 
ful; calamities are too widespread; ail things have In them a truce 
ot immoderateness as if gods and men alike bad lost the sense of 
wise limitation . . . Everything from the powers of kings and the 
conceptions of men to the forces of Nature Is gigantic, enormous, 
fatiguing to the brain In fact, when measured, as all things must 
be measured, all things by a standard of which man is the 
unconscious unit. Is Immoderate. 

While the country is poor, it is ruled at a cost 
unheard of in any part of the civilised world. It is thus 
that poor as India is, it is being made poorer by the 
economic anomalies which our Western Rulers have 
unfortunately introduced into the country. It is, of course^ 
argued on the other side that though the administration is 
costly, it is of a superior character to that which the 
Indians, had they been free, might have had. True. But 
the Indians then would have cut their coat according to 
their cloth. And as they grew richer by commerce and 
manufactures, they might have, in a natural way, aspired 
to higher standards of civilised government. But ic would 
have been folly for India to have risen at once to a pitch of 
the highest form of civilised government without counting 
the cost^—millions which it could not have afforded and 
which must have eventually ruined it. In short no 
country can with impunity continue to offend the laws of 
economy, which are based on Nature herself. The 
justification urged, therefore, can hardly stand. As an 
able economist has observed in the Statesman on this 
question, I will say: 

Admitting, for argument's sake, that the defence of the 
existing system, so far as it rests on facts, is a good one, it is good 
In respect only of payments to Europeans made for such services as 
could not be performed by Indians consistently with the country's 
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welfare, and in respect of such payments only so far as they are^ 
uot excessive. Any other payments made for the services of' 
Europeans are clearly payments made for the benefit, not of India,, 
but of the ruling race. 

But I cannot further expatiate on this burning question*^ 
All 1 can say is, that England is doing the greatest 
injustice in this matter to India for which she shall have 
one day to pay most dearly. The whole question ot the 
agency of administration demands radical reform. As Mr. 
N. N. Qhose shrewdly observed in his able Provincial 
Conference Address, at Midnapur, the two great branches 
of the Service are now an anachronism, and the time must 
come, however it may be artificially protracted, when there 
will have to be a fundamental change based on justice and 
equity, in spite of monopolies and powerful vested ioterests. 
Meanwhile, it is our duty to press this subject from time 
to time before the British Public and educate it to realise 
the enormity of the economic evils arising from the 
erroneous policy pursued at present and the incalculable 
advantage of economy and efficiency for the welfare of the 
masses, certain to accrue from the full and free employment 
of Indians in the higher grades of the Servicos. 

INDIAN FINANCE 

This brings us to the question of Indian Finance 
generally. At so late an hour, it would be tiring your 
patience to dilate at length on it. But when we are 
exulfingly told of the recuperative resources of India, 
and the miracles which a succession of Finance Ministers 
are supposed to have wrought, we cannot but smile 
at the complacency of those who indulge in such high-* 
coloured optimism. Our attention is directed to fair 
surpluses, which are no more surpluses than indirect 
transfers of property from the pockets of the voiceless 
taxpayers to the coffers of the omnipotent tax-eaters. 
It may be an ingenious, but not an ingenuous, way 
of raising the wind—this device of creating a surplus 
by debasing the currency and putting into circulation 
the rupee at 16 pence when it is only worth 11 pence. 
It is further observed that this nostrum has steadied^ 
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exchange and relieved in a measure the Indian treasury 
of the heavier burden of the Home remittances. It 
is, however, curiously forgotten that not all the 
steadiness of exchange in the world can reduce by a 
feather's weight the true burden of the taxpayer. He has^ 
anyhow, to remit 18 millions sterling annually. As things 
go, the remittance has to be made in the shape of exporta 
of produce, which is part of the annual wealth of the 
country. In reality, produce equivalent in value to that 
amount has to be sent year after year, be the exchange 
what it may. Be it 12 or 24 pence, it makes not the 
slightest difference to the taxpayer in the burden he haa 
to bear. 


NO TRUE SURPLUS 

But apart from the meretricious methods of balancing 
the annual Budget, whereby deficits are converted into 
surpluses and vice versa^ let me enquire whether India haa 
anything like a true surplus of revenue. Such able and 
accomplished Finance Ministers as Sir John Strachey and 
Lord Cromer have placed on record their deliberate opinion 
that there is none. When the State incurs debt from 
year to year, and has managed to pile quite an Ossa of 
loans, whether for productive or non-productive purposes, 
amounting to 317 crores without the slightest attempt at 
repayment of it by means of a sinking fund, it is idle to 
talk of surpluses, more especially when the assets do 
not represent ** the commercial value of the undertakings 
—mostly your losing railways—as the Secretary of State 
is obliged to remind members of Parliament in his annual 
‘‘explanatory memorandum 

TAXATION, ARTIFICIAL CURRENCY AND ITS MULTIFOLD 
EVILS 

Moreover, it is forgotten that the so-called surpluses 
of recent years have been obtained by means of extra 
taxation, which has been raised from time to time since 
the era of the Penjdeh scare and the seizure of Upper 
Burma. The licence tax was converted into income-tax 
in 1886; next, the salt juty was enhanced by 8 annas per 
8S 
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maaod ; later oo, the import duty of 5 per cent, ou all 
articles of merchandise, save coal and machinery, was 
levied; and lastly, the 3 per cent, duty on cotton fabrics. 
Each time the taxation was levied or enhanced, the plea put 
forth was low exchange, though it was pointed out that 
the plea was a hollow one. The annual average increase 
in this new and enhanced taxation comes to 7 crores of 
rupees. It was all ear-marked, successive Viceroys having 
openly promised, as may be ascertained on a reference to 
tbeir speeches in the Council, that it would be remitted as 
soon as the finances permitted. Exchange was the conti¬ 
nuous burden of their song; but exchange, according to 
their own boast, is now stable. The necessity, therefore, 
of the enhanced taxes has ceased to exist. Bat it is a matter 
of regret to have to state that the public faith in the 
matter of this taxation has not been kept. Public faith 
has been greatly shattered by the additional indirect taxa¬ 
tion that has now been levied by means of the artificial 
appreciation of the rupee, against which the whole country 
has protested. While millions have to pay dearly for a 
pinch of salt, a handful of fat people are still allowed to 
draw exchange compensation on the principle, it is pre¬ 
sumed, that * to him that hath shall be given \ The evil 
effect of the artificially managed currency on the producers 
were fully pointed out by me on this platform at the time 
and even before the closure of the Mints. 1 had forecasted 
the evils which have been now realised. Those engaged in 
industrial pursuits, chiefly tea and cotton, have not been 
slow to point out how the evil effects have told tangibly on 
their earnings. Their spokesmen and recognised organisa¬ 
tions have publicly drawn attention to the injury entailed 
on them. In the Bombay Presidency, the wail is that 
Japan has benefited by the closure of the Mints. The 
yen has still a better purchasing value than the Chinese 
dollar. Hence, Japan is better able to compete with, if not 
undersell, Bombay yarn in the common markets of China. 
The tea-planters of Calcutta and Assam, too, have simi¬ 
larly complained. Their grievance is, that the artificial 
rupee gives a poorer return for their sales in gold-using 
countries, and that this poorer yield is in no way compen* 
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flated for by cheaper coat of prodaction. Aa intelligeat 
^oatroyeray is still going on in the Press, specially in the 
^Capital. In Bombay, Mr. J. A. Wadia, a shrewd mill 
^wner, has been inditing a series of letters on the subject. 
Again, we have the outside independent testimony of 
Mr. Eopsch, late Commissioner and Statistical Secretary 
of Imperial Chinese Maritime Customs, as related in 
the pages of the Empire Review, He observes there that: 

The marked falling off in Indian textile fabrics suggests a rise 
in price owing to the fictitious value of the rupee, and consequent 
decline in demand, whereas the Japanese exchange still remaina 
about par. 

Again, speaking of the falling off of British export 
trade generally with the Far East, gMr. Kopsch remarks 
that the 

real explanation appears to be that the enhanced silver price of 
our goods, due to the demonetisation of the white metal, com¬ 
pletely nullifies every advantage acquired by extended and free 
markets, as one example will show. Our shipments to China in 
1890 when exchange averaged 5s. aggregated £9,138,000, and 
ten years later (1899) when the rate only yielded 3J^, our exports 
for the year remained the same, say £9,038,000, though possibly 
larger in bulk, notwithstanding that we have now a vastly greater 
field to supply. But it we convert these sterling shipments to 
Chinese currency, it will be found that merchandise of the same 
sterling value which cost 35.232,497 taels In 1890 now requires 
a payment of 60.046,186 taels^ or an Increase of 70 per cent—an 
impost calculated to stunt any possible growth. 

These remarks are worthy of serious consideration. 
Mr. David Yule, of your city, has in more than one 
speech of his as Chairman of the Calcutta Bank, referred 
to this evil effect of the artificially inflated rupee. The 
opinion of so sound and level headed a critic of the 
Government policy of currency demands consideration and 
is entitled to respect. But while this is the complaint of 
those who lay the principal cause of the depression of the 
tea and cotton industry principally at the door of recent 
currency legislation, I am not unaware of the argnments 
on the other side, namely, by those who refuse to accept 
that proposition. It is urged that much of the depression, 
of which both tea-pldhters and cotton manufacturers 
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complaiD) bas its origin in oyer-prodnction and othen 
causes. As far as the former are concerned, a statements 
prepared by Mr. George Seton, touching 45 tea* 
companies and their price has been published to demon¬ 
strate what little foundation there is for attributing the' 
depression in the trade to the artificial rupee. To me it 
seems that both causes have combined to bring it about. 
I cannot bring myself to the belief that the altered 
currency has rendered no injury whatever. The injury 
has been done though possibly not to the exaggerated 
extent alleged by the complainants. In the case of the 
Bombay cotton mills, it may be worth while inquiring, 
how much of the depression is owing to over-production, 
how much to improvident management, how much to heavy 
interest on a debt beyond the original capital outlay and 
how much to short time consequent on plague and famine. 
A careful survey of the earnings of Bombay cotton industry 
will show that the average profits do‘' not go beyond 
5 per cent, and a greater portion of the earnings of weaving 
mills is swept away by the excise duty brought into 
force by the currency nostrum. In the case of the 
planters, too, it may be enquired how much may be due 
to the currency nostrum, how much to the condition of 
the tea soils themselves, as Mr. Horace Mann observes, 
and how much to over-production. It will be thus seen, 
that the subject is an arguable one from both sides. That 
the producers and manufacturers have been bit cannot 
be gainsaid. I’he former, the bulk of whom are our 
impoverished agriculturists, are now paying a larger 
amount to the State treasury by way of their land- 
revenue in the shape of indirect taxation. For every 
rupee now paid into the Treasury by the ryot represents 
at least 30 per cent, more of the produce of his land. 
All other taxes are similarly raised; so, too, all debts. 
Practically there is a sweeping transfer of property from 
the working millions who create the wealth and make the 
prosperity of the empire to the tax-eaters. But, on 
the other hand, it is observed that the producer in turn 
is benefitted in his purchasing powpr by the same enhanced 
rupee. The question is where lies the greater advantage 
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—OA the side of the State or the producer ? Agaia, what 
about the silver ornaments of the masses? What are 
their losses to-day when silver is sold for Rs. 67 instead 
of 100 rupees per 100 tolas ? These are questions which 
have to be duly weighed. As I have just remarked, the 
matter is perfectly arguable and could be well threshed 
out by a Committee of really competent and interested 
experts. Meanwhile, it may be noted that the coinage of 
over 14 crores of new rupees last year for British India 
has completely exploded the fallacy of a former Finance 
Minister as to the ‘‘ redundancy ” of that coin. The 
stringency of the monetary market, from the date of the 
closure of the Mints till late, clearly demonstrated, apart 
drom the factor of famine expenditure, that the redundancy 
argument was a romance of our currency doctrinaires. 
The rupee is indispensable to millions of the population, 
and it is impossible that it can be driven out from the 
ordinary transactions of business-people and the domestic 
economy of the masses, and so long as the huge amount of 
the coin in circulation remains unabsorbcd by our new-fangled 
currency, the policy of the Government can hardly 
be pronounced a success. With an increasing population, 
an increasing number of rupees will have still to be added 
to the existing circulation. What has happened in the 
case of Germany as regards thalers^ after the demonetisation 
of silver in 1873, is actually happening in India with 
regard to rupees. For fully 26 yeais the German 
Government did its level best by all kinds of makeshifts to 
drive away the thalers from circulation and substitute 
gold, but was repeatedly foiled. At last that Government 
has had to increase rather than diminish the coinage of 
thalerSy owing principally to the fact that people could 
not do without them and the demand per head of the 
population had greatly increased. Whether the demand 
in future in India will be larger per head may be questioned. 
It depends on the greater material prosperity of the 
people. But the growth of the population itself must 
oblige the Indian Government to coin at the very least at 
the rate of 4 crores per annum. Had they continued to 
^oln at that rate during the last seven years, there should 
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have been an additional circulation of 28 to 30 crores*^ 
But the panic'Stricken short-Bightedness, which closed the 
Mints, could not see its way to this coinage. Meanwhile, 
stringency during the busy season became chronic, till the 
diiOPerent Chambers of Commerce eventually compelled the 
Government to coin afresh. The fact conclusively 
demonstrated the fallacy of redundancy, and established 
the necessity of an annual coinage in proportion to the 
popular demand. We have already about 17 crores of 
additional circulation which has bad the effect of allaying 
the stringency. But these facts inform us how far the 
State is behind in matters of finance and currency, and 
how its ignorance and stubbornness entail incalculable 
injury on all classes of the community, save the tax>eaters. 

MILITARY EXPENDITURE 

Reverting to finances again, it is a matter of regret 
that Military expenditure; against which the Congress^ 
from the very date of its inception, has vigorously entered 
its protest, and against which your representative as the 
Chairman of the British Committee made a strong fight 
before the Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure, has 
undergone no diminution. I pointed out in my evidence 
before that body that but for the increased Military 
expenditure which has steadily grown since the seizure of 
Upper Burma and the Penjdeh scare, there might have 
arisen no necessity for additional taxation ; and that the 
pretext of low exchange was utterly unfounded. The 
increased burden of exchange by reason of the fall in the 
value of silver, at which the Government was needlessly 
Alarmed; could have been easily borne without a pie 
of additional taxation. The expenditure of 25 crores per 
annum against the former one of 16 has only been made 
practicable by this taxation. The question is whether 
there is any necessity for the large increase in the Army 
which has been witnessed since 1886. The Government 
of India itself has been of opinion that it is not, and that 
India is made to maintain so large an Army for British 
Imperial interests. In the laterfc Despatch which waa 
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sabmilted by that authority itself to the Royal Gommissioo^ 
it is observed :— 

(Para. 21 of QoverDment of India Despatch of 25 March 
1890| Appendix 45, Vol. II, Report of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Expenditure.):—Millions of money have been spent on 
Increasing the Army In India, on armaments and fortifications, to- 
provide for the security of India, not against domestic enemies or 
to prevent the Incursions of the warlike people of adjoining^ 
countries, but to maintain the supremacy of British power In 
the East. The scope of all these great aad costly measures 
reaches far beyond Indian limits and the policy which dictates 
them Is an Imperial policy. We claim, therefore, that In the 
maintenance of the British forces In this country a just and evcti 
liberal view should be taken of the charges which should 
legitimately be made against Indian revenue. The people of 
India, who have no voice In the matter, should not be able ta 
complain that an excessive Military tribute is demanded from 
the revenue of this country, while on her side, England, with 
whom rests the final decision, should be able to show that this 
settlement has been effected in a spirit of justice and consideration.. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OP THE MINORITY OF THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON INDIAN EXPENDITURE 

It is clear from the above extract that it is owing to., 
the maintenance of British supremacy in the Jfiast that 
this Army is maintained. Equity, therefore, damands that 
the British Treasury should bear all the expenses. What 
we have to incessantly urge on the Government and 
Parliament is the injustice of making India pay the piper 
while the British nation calls for the tune. No doubt 
some relief has been given to Indian finances by carrying 
out the recommendations of the majority of the Royal 
Commission in reference to capitation grants. But we 
should never lose sight of the fact that the majority’a 
recommendations under this head are of a flea-bite 
character and that they have ignored the larger question 
of the equitable apportionment of all Military charges. We 
have to look, therefore, to the recommendations of the 
minority, who have made their report from the Indian 
point of view. The principle propounded is a very 
reasonable one and ought to commend itself to those 
who are anxious to see that there should be absolute 
financial equity in the matter of all England’s relations 
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with Indit. Since British Imperial requirements' and 
British supervision are urged as absolutely essential, it is 
but fair that Great Britain should share equally with India 
all expenses of British agency, Civil and Military. As 
the minority report recommends: The cost of all 

European agency, wherever employed, might be divided 
half-and-half between India and the Imperial Exchequer.’* 
The British taxpayer would thus, equally with the Indian 
taxpayer, become interested in checking the excessive 
employment of costly imported agency and a useful spirit 
of inquiry would be aroused with reference to efficiency 
and economy of the Indian administration. The salary 
of the Secretary of State himself would thus come under 
purview, which would at least have this effect; that all 
inflated optimism, which he often aired at Budget debates 
and elsewhere in matters of Indian fioance, would And no 
place in that functionary’s recitation. On such a broad 
and equitable principle it is practicable, without even 
withdrawing a single European soldier, who, it is alleged, 
is needed for Imperial purposes in which England alone 
is interested, to agree to the recommendation of the 
minority that 

the revenues of India should be relieved of their entire 
^charges, and that they should be treated as part of the reserve 
forces of the Eastern portion of the British Empire generally, and 
borne In future upon the Army Estimates in that capacity. 

It should be remembered that since 1885-86, the 
Military expenditure has shown a growth of nearly 
33 per cent. In other words, it may be said that the 
Army expenditure absorbs the whole land-revenue of the 
Empire. It is the principal obstacle iu tbe way of all 
other domestic reforms of vital importance to the welfare 
of the masses. The separation of Judicial from Executive 
Unctions hangs fire, though Mr. Stephen Jacob observed 
that the increased expenditure on this account will only 
•cost half*a crore per annum. Similarly with the crying 
reform in the administration of the Police, on which there 
is a universality of opinion. Again, there is the necessity 
of a liberal expenditure on education, on which the 
•diffisraiit Provincial Governments spend just one crore of 
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1 rup^, which, to say the least, is miserable compared with 
the immense sums spent in Europe and America. To us 
all it is a matter of profound regret that the State 
expenditure on education is hardly commensurate with the 
reputation of the British for enlightened liberality. 

ECONOMY OF PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 

But, Gentlemen, it is not necessary for me to say that 
expenditure depends on policy, and so long as policy in 
this country is erroneous and calculated to promote Indian 
interests only in a secondary degree, it is not expected 
that we could have a chance of reduction in the expendi¬ 
ture. Economy and efficiency are nowhere, though we, 
no doubt, hear of the Government constantly saying that 
economy is practised to a remarkable degree. It has to 
be remembered that this assertion emanates from the 
tax-eaters, who are aliens and masters of the situation. 

Indians have no voice in the expenditure and taxation 
of the country. Otherwise they may show how, with a 
minimum of taxation, the maximum of economy and 
efficiency may be established. But there is the over¬ 
weening conceit of the governing classes that we are an 
inferior race and hardly capable of carrying on the 
government, much less of steering State finance. Monopo¬ 
lists as they are, it is natural that they should view all 
Indian matters from their own selfish point of view. 
Hence they think that all monopoly of State wisdom and 
State finance is concentrated in them alone; and that we 
are no better than mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. In this connection, however, it may be most 
instructive at this juncture to quote from that famous 
letter which Turgot addressed to Louis XVI on 
24th August, 1774 : 

The question, Sire, will be asked incredulously * on what 
can we retrench ?' and each one speaking for his own department 
will maintain that nearly every particular Item of expense Is 
indispensable. They will be able to allege very good reasons, bat 
these must all yield to the absolute necessity ot economy. . . . 
Your Majesty is aware that one ot the greatest obstacles to economy 
is the multitude of demands by which you are constantly 
'^besieged. It is necessary. Sire, to consider whence comes to you 
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this money which you are able to distribute among your courtiers^ 
and to compare the misery of those from whom It has to be 
extracted (sometimes by the most rigorous methods) with the 
situation ot the class of persons who push their claims on your 
liberality. ... It may reasonably be hoped, by the improvement 
of cultivation, by the suppression of abuses in the collection ot the 
taxes, and by their more equitable assessment, that a substantial 
relief of the people can be attained without diminishing greatly 
the public revenue, but without economy being the first step all 
reforms are Impossible. So long as finance shall be continually 
subject to the old expedients In order to provide for State Services, 
your Majesty will always be dependent upon financiers, and they 
will ever be the masters and by the manoeuvres belonging to their 
oflice they will frustrate the most Important operations. . . When 

you have recognised the justice and necessity of these principles, 

I Implore you to maintain with firmness their execution, without 
allowing yourself to be dismayed by the clamours which are 
absolutely certain to arise on such matters whatever system 
we adopt, whatever line of conduct we pursue. 

It is to be hoped that those in the highest authority 
will bear constantly in mind these wise sayings of Turgot, 
between every lino of which much has to be significantly 
read. Indian finance would then certainly undergo a vast 
change for the better. At present, it is neither here nor 
there. We are not even fortunate in having trained 
financiers with true grasp of the first principles of public 
finance at the head of our finances. But it would be well 
if those in power and responsibility not only bore in mind 
Turgot’s memorable counsel to his King, but the sage 
declaration of the far-sighted and practical Sir Robert 
Peel on the same question. Speaking of Indian finance,, 
he observed that it is a superficial view of the relations of 
England with India ”, that there is no direct immediate 
connection between the finances of India and those 
of England. 

** Depend upon It,'* observed that thoughtful Chancellor of^ 
the Exchequer, ** If the credit of India should become disordered, 
if some great exertion should become necessary, then the credit of 
England must be brought forwards to its support, and the 
collateral and the Indirect effect of disorders In Indian finances 
would be felt extensively In this country.” 

1 presume that not until such a financial catastrophe 
occurs that the responsible authorities in Englandi 
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and India will ever learn to practise economy in 
State expenditure. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

This address would be incomplete without mention of 
another cognate topic, namely, the industrial development 
of the country. The subject is vast and demands not only 
a paper but a ponderous value by itself. I cau even 
hardly touch the fringe of this great problem, on the 
solution of which many a person and Government itself 
have been intent for some time past. How to revive old 
industries, already extinct or on the verge of extinction, 
and to foster new ones—these are the two questions. The 
revival of the former may be most problematical for the 
simple reason that steam and electricity have entirely 
revolutionised arts and industries of the old-fashioned type, 
which almost wholly depended on manual labour. The 
arts and industries of India, which flourished and prospered 
so well prior to the period which wrought the industrial 
evolution of Europe, and especially of the United Kingdom, 
where all attended to by manual labour, especially the 
finer class of cotton fabrics. So long as this country was 
on a par with Europe previous to the age of steam and 
mechanical science, it was no doubt able to hold its own. 
But it so happened that with the introduction of those two 
elements in the economy of the older Continent of the West, 
there was simultaneously wrought a change in Indians 
political destinies. There was a change of rulers, who first 
came as traders, but stayed to remain as masters. The 
instinct of the shopkeeper was, of course, predominant; so^ 
too, was that of self-interest, which, as moral philosophers 
say, is the motive of all action in the domestic economy of 
human affairs. Those instincts bad a powerful influence 
on the industrial situation as it existed, say a century ago. 
With 'the aid of steam they were able to manufacture and^ 
import goods slowly, of course, at first, which could be 
undersold in competition with the hand-work of the Indian 
skilled artisan. Self-interest and supreme power combined^, 
however, to accelerate the process, which ultimately bad 
the economic effect of diminishing to a vast extent the 
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indigenous manufactures. The early ^ traders, 
also politicians and masters of the situation, killed the 
industries by means of tariffs at both extremes. 
import duties were levied in the United Kingdom, thanks 
to the influence of the East India Company with the 
British Government of the day, on many goods and 
manufactures of India. There is ample evidence of the 
fact in the numerous petitions which Indiana and non¬ 
official Englishmen, who were allowed to trade in the 
country, presented from time to time to Parliament and 
the King. These may be read in the voluminous reports 
of the several East India Parliamentary Committees which 
sat between 1813 and 1853. On the other hand, comp^ 
ratively light duty was imposed on cotton manufactures and 
other articles imported into India. Thus, it was that 
year after year, as steam helped new inventions, and 
successfully applied science to practical use, Indian manual 
industries, which once flourished and brought home profits 
from foreign parts, languished till at last most of them 
became extinct. This is the net economic result to India 
of a century of the progress of Science in the West. 
Whether India would have worked out its own industrial 
salvation in obedience to Science, had it been left to be 
governed by its own native rulers, is a speculation on which 
it is not necessary to enter. Suffice to say that those who 
could not prosper by their handicraft, were necessarily 
driven to agriculture. Railways partially drove many 
more, who plied their trade as carriers, to the same 
industry. Thus it is that India is now almost an agricul¬ 
tural country. The hand of the dial was set hack for a 
century. But a century of British Rule and a century of 
Practical Science have wrought new ideals, one of which is 
the industrial regeneration of the country, without which 
it is impossible that wealth may be stimulated in a greater 
degree. It is universally admitted that if the dishearten¬ 
ing phenomena now to be seen are at all to undergo a 
change for the better ; if, in short, prosperity is to be 
induced among the vast masses of the population, 
the only solution is the development of industries and 
V manufactures. 
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How is that object to be achieved ? The more we 
think on the subject, the more we are driven to the 
conclusion that capital is the first essential. And where may 
capital be ? Imagine, Gentlemen, for a moment the following 
situation : Suppose that the English withdraw from 
the country bag and baggage, that is to say, that they 
withdraw all their capital and retire. What may be the 
condition of the trade and the people ? And what may be 
the amount of capital left in the country ? If, as I have 
already stated, there have been in operation for years past 
economic laws which are opposed to Nature, the net 
effect of which is the drain of the surplus national 
wealth, which ought to be laid out for greater progress in 
this country in industries and manufactures, to foreign 
parts, without any hope of return, is it possible that 
under the hypothetical event I have asked you to consider, 
there could be anything left by way of capital to work out 
our industrial regeneration ? Thus what India is suffering 
from is want of capital, which at present is nowhere. 
What little there is, is undoubtedly of much use and is 
greatly prized. We feel all the better for it. Otherwise 
it is certain that the country would have been in a worse 
plight. As a proof of the extreme paucity of capital, you 
have only to refer to the financial and commercial 
statistics of British India and the combined amount 
invested in cotton and jute mills and other industrial 
concerns, including tea-plantation and coal mines. 
Deduct therefrom the sum of foreign capital and compare 
the residue with the capital of the rest of the commercial 
countries of the world. You will then have some definite 
notion of the immeasurable depth of Indians poverty. And 
since economists tell us that industry is limited by capital, 
I have to ask you further whether any very serious 
hopes can be entertained of industrial regeneration, as 
you all earnestly wish, so long as this is the condition of 
affairs, want of adequate capital? It has of late been 
pointed out how Japan fares and how the Japanese have 
displayed remarkable industrial development. True. 
None can gainsay the fa(t. But it should be remembered 
that both China and Japan are independent nations, and 
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that there is not that exhausting process going on in 
those tv 70 countries^ of the annual abstraction of the 
national surplus of wealth to the extent of 30 to 40 crores 
as has been the fact in India for half a century and over. 
You may send the most intellectual and practical of your 
countrymen to instruct themselves in the mechanical arts, 
industries and manufactures of Europe, America and 
Japan; but of what avail will their knowle Ige and exercise 
be if, on their arrival, private capital nnd private 
enterprise be not forthcoming or will not help them ? As a 
matter of fact, I am one of those who think that the chill 
penury of the land has to a certain extent repressed even 
the mental faculty, though, no douht, we have occasionally 
such trained men as Mr. Bose and others. It freezes the 
currents which ought to flow. The mournful truth must 
be acknowledged that slow rises the country which is 
depressed by poverty which has for its root political causes. 

But having said so much, we should not despair. Be 
the causes of India's economic condition what they may, 
we are bound to put our shoulders to the wheel. It would 
not do to cry over the past. It is more manful to tuck up 
our sleeves, gird up our loins and work like heroes to 
regenerate our country by arts and industries, and raise it 
once more to a zenith of prosperity. There are undoubtedly 
formidable lions in our path, the foreign exploiters 
and the monopolists in place and power ; but we need not 
be deterred by them. We cannot allow ourselves to lie in 
the Slough of Despondency or take up a permanent 
residence in the Castle of Giant Despair. We have under 
'existing conditions a double duty to discharge. Firstly, 
by our legitimate and reasonable agitation of a persistent 
character, to alter the economic policy of the 
Government, which has proved so fatal to our prosperity 
hitherto, and, secondly, to work out by all means in our 
power, to the last atom of our physical and mental energy, 
onr own economic salvation. Increased means and 
increased leisure are the two prime levers necessary to 
achieve the object. But ft is essential at first to have 
distinct and clear ideas on the subject. A variety of 
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^looBe talk has been going forward for some time past^ and 
technical education is suggested or recommended as a 
panacea for industrial revival. But it is disappointing to 
get no satisfactory answer from those who talk of that 
education when we ask them to practically propound what 
they mean. For instance, when we ask them how even 
6 per cent, of the agricultural population, say a crore, 
may be diverted to industrial occupation there is no 
rational reply. Hence I entreat you all, Gentlemen, not 
to be carried away by the parrot cry of the reformer, be 
he Parliamentary or any other, who talks superficially of 
technical education without pointing out the practical 
means whereby even 6 per cent, of the masses can be 
weaned from agricultural pursuits. The question of 
technical education so glibly talked now is nothing new. 
It was originally mooted some twenty years since, and 
one of the very first to draw up an elaborate and prac¬ 
tical paper was Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji himself. It was as 
early as 1885 that he wrote that paper and submitted it 
to Lord Keay. The late Mr. Justice Telang had also 
said a great deal on the subject. But, Gentlemen, do not 
be carried away by the catch-phrase. Technical education, 
which shall result in large and profitable industrial 
development, signifies higher education, specially of 
Sciences. What has made Germany, which was poor a 
quarter of a century ago, so advanced, above all other 
countries on the Continent and brought it in the front 
rank of industrial and manufacturing nations ? Why is it 
now surpassing England? The answer is, that Germany 
has paid the greatest attention to the mechanical sciences. 
The country is a network of laboratories. Are you prepared 
to have Technical schools of the highest grade as 
they have in Germany ? Why those who talk tall about 
technical education are the very persons who decry higher 
education? It is idle to talk of mere small industries in 
carpentry and brick-making and so forth. If there is to 
be an industrial revival of a practical character which 
shall change the entire surface of this country, you will 
have first to lay thy foundation of teaching in the 
Applied Sciences. Tou cannot have die cart before the 
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horse. Higher education must precede industrial 
dievelopment. But let alone higher education. Where is- 
even mass education in the humbler sort of industries ? 
When not even 5 per cent, of the population is literate, do- 
you expect that there can be any industrial development 
without education, even assuming that capital be 
forthcoming ? The subject is not so simple as is light- 
heartedly imagined. It is most difficult and the best way 
of apprehending the difficulties is to ascertain the views of 
those who are most capable of advising on it Many 
vague idea is now floating in the air which requires to be 
definitely formulated, and many crude and ill-digested 
recommendations need to be put into the crucible of the- 
practical, with a view to bring, thoroughly tested before we 
can all agree, upon a common basis on which a fair attempt 
at industrial development might be made. Let me request 
you also to remember the sage counsel of Mr. Morley : 

That the interest of human progress is bound up with man^s 
willingness to strive after ideals which seem to be attainable. The 
mere fact of striving exalts the character, disciplines and develops 
the faculties, and by gradual and almost imperceptible degrees 
approaches always more nearly to the goal. 

First and foremost, then, let us be so far prepared by 
a close study and consideration of the question as to be 
able to equip themselves with the ideals we wish for. 
That is the fundamental essential. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

And now. Gentlemen, I must bring this address, 
already lengthened out beyond what I wished and expected, 
to a close. You will pardon me if I have taxed your 
patience overmuch, and you will pardon me still more if 
I have left out of my purview many other important 
topics on which the Congress has been incessantly attracting 
the attention of the Ruler, such as the separation of 
Judicial from Executive functions, the reform of the 
Police, of Excise and Forest laws, the question of Juries, 
the farther modification of the constitution of our Legislative 
Councils, which are still a splemn mockery, higher 
education, provincial finance and other equally important 
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matters. But with a Session limited to three dajs and with 
the orthodox hour and-a-half for a Presidential Address^ 
it is not practical to do justice even to a tithe of 
the topics enumerated in the way they ought to be, despite 
all efforts at condensation. But I trust I havt) this time 
endeavoured, in pursuance of the general voice of our 
enlightened countrymen, to rivet your attention on such 
topics alone as are of absorbing interest at present. They 
are topics on which the attention of the Government is 
greatly concentrated. And if any Viceroy could listen 
to our prayers on those special subjects with the respect 
and attention that they deserve, I am sure you will agree 
with me that that Viceroy is Lord Curzon, whose zeal for 
the advancement of the general welfare of our people is 
beyond all praise and whose uniform sympathy and burn- 
ing desire to hold the scales even and render ns all that 
justice on more than one matter, which is our due and 
for which we have been knocking at the door of Govern¬ 
ment these many years, are unquestionable. May it be 
the good fortune of his Lordship to render this country 
lasting good before he lays down his exalted office, and 
earn the gratitude of its people. The course of a wise 
and just Government in this matter is straight, be the 
opposition what it may. The Government has neither to 
look to the right nor to the left. It has one goal straight 
before it to reach. It has to discharge its duty by the 
people, how to promote their contentment and prosperity. 
I would repeat here what I stated in my Presidential 
Address at the Belgaum Provincial Conference. It is need¬ 
ful, nay imperative, in order to stimulate the Government 
to action, to have the motive power of well-informed and 
disinterested public opinion. This can only be created 
by arousing the British people, through the influence and 
instrumentality of Englishmen, sympathising with our 
aspiration as the British Congress Committee has been 
strenuously doing these few years with an energy, capacity, 
and self-sacriflce which are beyond all praise. It is need¬ 
ful to strengthen the hands of that Committee, extend its 
operations and enlarge the scope of its undoubted utility 
in this direction. For such a purpose heavy sacrifices will 
34 
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have to be made. For, it would be absurd to attempt to 
achieve such an object without any sacrifice at all. Hence 
I repeat, we shall never be able to bring the reforms we 
ask for within the range of practical politics till the Eng¬ 
lish are sufficiently and correctly educated as regards our 
demands. We are at present in a transition state. We 
are passing from the old order of things to the new. But 
the process of transition, as history teaches us, is invari¬ 
ably beset with obstacles. Thus it is that the broad and 
liberal statesmanship, which characterised British Rule in 
India till late, has been somewhat arrested. Insane 
Imperialism,” to use Mr. Morley’s phrase, with its mis¬ 
chievous policy of retrogression and repression, is in the 
ascendant for the moment. But this policy of political 
insanity, I am firmly of conviction, must sooner or later 
give way to the former policy of sound liberalism, modified 
in conformity with the march of time and the irresistible 
logic of events. The policy should be constructive, having 
for its foundation the material and moral improvement 
of the masses. All else is doomed to failure. Indians 
have lever been slow to recognise the benefits of 
British Rule. But it would be unreasonable to ask them 
to sing eternally its praises and transform themselves into 
its unqualified panegyrists. No doubt we have a good 
Government, but it is not unmixed with many an evil. 
The desire is that the evil may be purged away, and that 
in the course of time, we may have a belter Government. 
So far we are u ." asking for the impossible. The impossi¬ 
ble will be ask^l only when, as Mr. Lowell says, the 
reasonable and the practicable is denied. For, it is only 
when the possible is made difficult that people fancy the 
impossible to be easy. I repeat, Gentlemen, that the 
liberal statesmanship of the nineteenth century has infused 
a new life into us. It has made the national 
pulse throb quicker. It has raised aspirations which 
can never be allayed till they are reasonably satisfied. I 
have enough faith in the virtue of time and in the stern 
sense of British justice. Patiently we should await the 
fruition of those efforts which the national party all over 
the country have been putting f6rth these many years. 
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Time, asliie poet says, is the artificer of all natioos. It 
18 only when our demands are fairly fulfilled that the 
existing dissatisfaction generally prevailing will cease. 
Then alone will contentment, on the foundation of which 
4 ilone rests the permanence of British Rule, prevail. There 
is a Providence watching the destinies of this hapless and 
helpless country. May that Providence inspire its rulers 
with wisdom, justice and sympathy to add another but 
brighter and purer page to the history of India. In the 
burning words of the eloquent Macaulay, let it record in the 
maturity of time that the British found a nation sunk id 
the lowest depth of degradation, ignorance and superstition, 
and raised it to the highest pinnacle of freedom and 
civilisation which it was in their power to confer. 
{Prolonged cheers.) 
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INTRODUCTION 

I thank you with all my heart for the great honour 
which you have done me by electing me as President 
of this Congress. An honour, such as this, is all the more 
gratifying to the recipient when he is reminded of the 
tenure by which he holds it, viz.^ the love, the esteem, the 
confidence of his fellow-countrymen. For us Indians the 
highest earthly honours, no matter by whom conferred,, 
pale before a distinction which bears upon it the stamp of 
the approbation and the unstinted confidence of united 
India. Whether I deserve the honour or not, this I will 
say that the sanction by which I hold it is the highest, 
much higher than most sanctions by which authority is 
exercised here or elsewhere, viz.^ the choice of my 
fellow-countrymen. Here, if anywhere, there is the right 
divine for the exercise of authority. 

This is the second time that you have summoned me 
to this great ofiice. When I received your mandate, I 
obeyed it, but not without hesitation. For however partial 
I might be to my own merits—and who is not—I 
could not shut my eyes to the fact that there were many 
distinguished men who, by their great public services and 
by their still nobler self-abnegation in the national cause, 
had fully established their claims to the honour of the 
Presidential Office. But the choice lay not with me. An 
expression of your wishes, firmly and authoritatively con¬ 
veyed to me by those who are entitled to speak in your 
name and on your behalf, is and has always been to me a 
command. I overcame my sctuplea. I bowed to the- 
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^nati^nal will. I appealed to the sympathies of my friends 
and 1 invoked the blessing of Almighty Providence to 
aanctify our work. And here I am to-day, ready to 
co-operate with you to bring to a successful issue the 
•labours of the Eighteenth National Congress. 

This is the first time that the Congress is held at 
Ahmedabad. We knew your difficulties, and we admire 
the dauntless courage with which you faced them and 
the noble persistency with which you overcame them. 
Gazarat is but slowly emerging from the throes of one of 
the greatest calamities of the century. Since 1899, it was 
in the grip of a famine which, to use the words of the 
Viceroy, “ has been the severest that India has ever 
known The story is one of the darkest in Indian 
History, relieved only by the noble patience and fortitude 
of the sufferers and the strenuous efforts of the British 
Government to alleviate their distress. Your difficulties 
were realized by us, and now that you have overcome them 
and have held this Session of the Congress which bids fair 
to be one of the most successful, we applaud the public 
spirit which has been triumphant over obstacles so 
formidable, and we hasten to offer you the felicitations of 
4 ill India. 

When the Congress was last invited to the Bombay 
Presidency, it was held at Poona. The capital of the 
Deccan, Poona, is the intellectual centre of the Western 
Presidency. It is the focus and the starting point of those 
forces which have shaped the aspirations and have 
determined the intellectual and political life of this 
Presidency. No longer the capital of the Peshwas, it 
aspires to a higher dominion—it seeks to assert its empire 
over the hearts and convictions of men. Along with this 
'Sovereignty is associated an honoured name, held in universal 
esteem throughout the length and breadth of this wide, wide 
Continent. Who can speak of Poona's greatest son, whose 
loss we all deplore, whose memory we cherish with a pious 
and reverential affection? The foremost man of hia 
generation, next to Ram^Mohan Roy, the mightiest product 
of English education, the life, character and achievements 
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of Mabadev OoTiod Raoade cooatitate a national heritage^, 
and if it be true, as indeed it is, that great men never die, 
he livefi with us and amongst us with an immortality which 
is co-extensive with the life of the race—the inspirer of 
our noble achievements, our comforter amid distress, he 
speaks trumpet-tongued from amid the death-like silence of 
nothingness. 

THE AHMEDABAD CONGRESS : ITS SPECIAL FEATURES 

The last Congress in the Bombay Presidency was held 
at Poona, a great intellectual centre. The Congress of tbia 
year is held at Ahmedahad, a great industrial centre. 
Having regard to the recent expansion of our programme 
(I will not call it a departure), and to the inter-linking in 
our minds of the industrial and the political movements, it 
seems to me that there is a special appropriateness in 
holding the present Session of the Congress at Ahmedahad. 
It ih an open declaration that we, the men of the Congress, 
regard the industrial and the political movements as 
indissolubly linked together—we hold that they are 
interdependent and that they act and react upon each other, 
and by their mutual interaction swell the volume of both. 
If we cannot claim to be the originators of the industrial 
movement, this, at any rate, may fairly be laid to our 
credit that we have stimulated those forces and deepened 
those impulses which have brought it about. When the 
human mind is roused in one particular direction, the 
impulse is felt along the entire sphere of human activities. 
The industrial movement was bound to follow in the wake 
of the political movement. The industrial precedes or 
follows the political movement. In England, it preceded 
it. The Reform Bill of 1832 was the outcome of tho 
enormous expansion of the manufacturing industries which 
was witnessed during the close of the 18tb century. In 
India, the order has been different, that here again tbe 
intimate relationship between tbe two movements is 
illustrated, and tbe political movement preceding the 
industrial, we claim that we have communicated the 
Promethean spark which has vitalized the dying embers 
of Indian national life in all its spheres we claim that ws 
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have fanned them forth into a living flame, full of warmth 
sad brightness and radiance. 

The industrial movement is flowing deep, fraught with 
national ideals. It partakes of the character of the parent 
movement. It follows in its footsteps with a truly filial 
piety. A widespread feeling has been roused in favour of 
the growth and expansion ot indigenous arts and industries^ 
and the distinguished men who organized the Industrial 
Exhibition in connection with the Calcutta Congress of last 
year have still further carried their high endeavours by 
opening a storehouse for Indian goods. Our infant indus¬ 
tries need protection. But the Government, wedded to 
the traditions of free-trade, will not grant them protection. 
If, however, protection by legislative enactment is impossible,^ 
may we not, by the fiat of the national will, afford them 
such protection as may lie in our power, if we resolve in 
our heart of hearts to avail ourselves, wherever practicable, 
of indigenous articles in preference to foreign goods. 
Has not the time come, when the scattered national 
impulses may be focussed into an organic and organised 
whole, for a supreme effort for the promotion of our 
industries ? May we not obtain a complete and comprehen¬ 
sive lifet of Indian articles available for our varied require¬ 
ments and seek to encourage their manufacture and 
stimulate their expansion ? I quite agree that the process 
is expensive. But it is ot the essence of protection to incur 
present pecuniary sacriflce in view of future gain ; and our 
national industries, placed on a sound and satisfactory 
footing, under a moral protection, evoked by a lofty 
spirit of patriotism, will, in their own good time, bring in 
an abundant harvest of gold. All sacrifice, incurred for 
high national purposes and towards the attainment of great 
national ideals, is repaid with compound interest. Such is 
the ordering of nature, the dispensation of Divine 
Providence ; and the sacrifices we now make to restore our 
lost industries and to establish new ones will compensate 
ns a hundredfold by enabling us to supply our own 
wants and to check in part at least that depletion of the 
national wealth wbicn more than anything else ha^ 
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contributed to the appalling poverty of our people. Our 
industrial helplessness is even more deplorable than our 
political impotency. And if the Congress can do aught 
to stimulate the forces which would improve our industrial 
condition, it would add one more to the many titles which 
it already possesses to the enduring gratitude of the 
people of India. Nay more, it would render a great service 
to the Government. It would relieve the Government^ 
in part at least, of those serious administrative 
difficulties which have their roots in the deplorably 
straitened conditions of Indian life. It is therefore with 
all thankfulness I note that the Industrial Exhibition has 
come to be regarded as a necessary adjunct to the 
National Congress. Your Exhibition has been a magnificent 
success. It has been opened under distinguished auspices 
by a Prince, whose enlightenment and culture, whose 
broad and statesmanlike view and deep sympathy with 
all high endeavours for the public good have not only 
placed him in the forefront among the Sovereign Princes 
of India, but have won for him the unstinted homage 
and admiration of the educated community of India who 
are proud to reckon him as one of themselves. It must 
be the heartfelt hope and prayer of every well-wisher of 
his country, that the Industrial Exhibition, which was 
opened by His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda, may 
still further stimulate the industries of this great town 
and that this Session of the Congress may for ever be 
associated in the minds of the people of Guzarat with a 
new epoch of industrial development, tempered by deep 
and rational political convictions, prompted by unswerving 
loyalty to the British connection. Let it never be 
forgotten that political rights minister to material progress 
and that an unenfranchised people can never work 
out their industrial salvation. 

THE DELHI DURBAR 

The one feeling which is predominant in the breast of 
every true Congressman, which shapes and colours his 
political conviction and might be ^ said to constitute the 
key-note of his political creed, is ^ love and reverence for 
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liig Sovereign and hia country. He loves his Sovereign, 
^because he loves his country, and because his Sovereign is 
the Head of the State and is the embodiment of those 
constitutional principles which it is his aim and endeavour 
and the aspiration of his life to introduce into the govern¬ 
ment of his own country and which, when recognized 
as principles of Indian administration, be firmly believes 
will conduce to the prosperity of his native land and 
the permanence of British rule in India. Inspired by 
this feeling of love and reverence for the Head of the 
British Constitution, our august Sovereign, we heard of 
His Majesty^s illness with profound sorrow—we watched 
the progress of the disease with the utmost anxiety—and 
we rejoiced beyond measure on His Majesty’s recovery, 
and from our temples and our mosques and our churches 
there went forth one great chorus of thanksgiving to the 
Great Giver of all Good, for His abounding mercy in spar¬ 
ing to us our Sovereign, the embodiment of all our hopes 
and with whose reign are identified the fulfilment of our 
most cherished aspirations and the redemption of the 
solemn promises contained in the Queen’s Proclamation. 
The Coronation postponed by His Majesty’s illness took 
place in August last. It was an event of Imperial, of 
world-wide sigaifioance. The eyes of the civilized world 
were fixed upon it as upon an event which proclaimed to 
the nations of the earth the formal assumption of regal 
authority by the Sovereign of an Empire whose watchword 
is freedom and which has extended to the remotest corners 
of the world the blessings of constitutional liberty. To the 
people of India, the Coronation was an event of unique 
importance. For the first time in the history of our 
relations with Britain, a King of England was crowned 
Emperor’of Hindustan. For the first time in the history 
of our relations with Britain, Indian representatives were 
present at the Coronation of an English King, though, if 
the troth is to be told, it must be said that the represent¬ 
ation of the educated community was most inadeqnate. 
It is proposed to celebrate the Coronation by a great 
' Durbar to be held at Delhi in the course of the next few 
* days. The Durbar has been the subject of animated 
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controversy both here and in England. It has beeR 
fiercely assailed by critics whose utterances are entitled to 
respectful attention. One of them has described it as ** an 
set of uncalled for extravagance specially out of place at 
a time when the country is just emerging from the throes- 
of a great famine, when despite the grateful rains which- 
have done so much to improve the situation, there is still a 
large number of people who are in receipt of famine- 
relief and when it is proposed to saddle the Indian 
revenues with the charge ot nearly a million sterling to 
meet the cost of the efficiency of the reformed British 
Army in India. Of course, there are others who have 
come forward to defend the Durbar. 'I’be Times has lent 
to it its thunderous support and has recorded a vigorous 
protest against the protestors. His Excellency the Viceroy 
has himself entered the arena, and in a speech conceived 
in bis best style has defended the Lurhar and the policy 
which it embodies. His Excellency has given us the 
assurance that the cost of the ceremonial will be* 
immeasurably less than the dimensions which a too 
tropical imagination has allowed it to assume and that a 
great State ceremonial will never have been conducted in- 
India upon more economical lines I am not here 
concerned to defend the possessors of “ a too tropical 
imagination " among whom, be it observed, are several 
Anglo-Indian journalists of note, one of whom at least has 
not lived in the tropics for many a long year. They are 
well able to defend themselves and have done so. Despite 
their protests, the Durbar will soon be an accomplished 
fact, and I do not know that it will serve any useful 
purpose to refer at length to a controversy which hss not 
altered the course of event and now possesses more or less- 
an academic interest. It is fast receding into the past and 
will soon vanish out of the domain of contemporary 
politics. But the Rulers of India may learn ^a lesson and 
may take a warning from the statesmanship of the past. 
History has condemned with unequivocal emphasis the 
Delhi Durbar of 1877 a') an expensive pageant of doubtful’ 
utility. The time has passed by when a mere pageant, 
calculated to dazzle and to astonis^^, can leave an enduring; 
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impression upon the public mind of India. Thanks to the 
educational efforts ot our Rulers, to the wise, the sagacious 
and the beneficent policy which they have followed, we 
have long since passed the stage of childhood and have 
entered upon a period of vigorous adolescence when we 
are able to discriminate the substance from the shadow. 
Let no one lay the flattering unction to his soul that the 
educational movement which has brought about this result 
is confined to a microscopic minority. The movement is 
becoming wider and deeper day by day, and while we are 
foolishly talking of a microscopic minority, the so^^lal 
forces, noiselessly but steadily working in the bosom of 
society, are developing results which promise to bring the 
entire community, the classes as well as the masses, within 
those educational influences which have leavened the upper 
ranks of the social system. The ideas of the educated few, 
says John Stuart Mill, are bound to filter downwards 
and become, in the course of time, the ideas of the 
uneducated many. The process is in vigorous operation in 
India and let the rulers of the land take note of the fact. 
A mere pageant will not satisfy public opinion. It will 
emphasize the complaints that have been made. It is, 
indeed, an acceptable feature of the Durbar that there is to 
be an Industrial Exhibition in connection with it where 
the products of idigenous arts and industries will be 
displayed. We are grateful to His Excellency for his interest 
in the development of our national arts and industries, 
and we may be permitted to express the hope that it may 
lead to abiding results. But that is not enough. The 
Durbar needs to be consecrated by the touch of a higher 
statesmanship. If it is to be a great historic event, as it 
is intended to be, it should form a landmark in our annals 
—it should be commemorated by some boon which would 
remind us and our children for all time to come of the 
occasion and of the principal actors therein. The pomp 
and glitter of the show, the fine dresses and equipages, 
even the Oriental magnificence of the scene, set off to the 
best advantage by the choicest rhetoric which the resources^ 
of the English langua|^e can supply, will not avail to rescue 
the Durbar from the corroding influence of time and 
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oblivion. These things will be swept out of view amid the 
onward rush of events. They will be forgotten ; the historic 
recollection will retain no trace of them; but the 
popular concession which enlarges the sphere of a people’s 
rights and enhances their self-respect, or which exalts the 
purity of the system under which justice is administered 
and improves its quality, or which once again commemorates 
the grand old precept that righteousness exalteth a nation, 
will constitute an enduring monument of the ceremonial 
worthy of the highest traditions of British statesmanship in 
India. Such concession would be in entire accord with 
precedent and the recognized policy of the British 
Government on similar occasions. When Her Gracious 
Majesty the late Queen assumed the direct jj:overnment of 
India, a Durbar was held at Allahabad under the presidency 
of Lord Canning. A Proclamation was issued at that 
Durbar—it is the Proclamation of the Ist November 1858, 
the Magna Charts of our rights, which has been affirmed 
by successive Viceroys and has been accepted by Lord 
Curzon as the golden rule of his conduct. It removed all 
racial disabilities, and made merit the sole test of 
qualification for high office in India. It wiped out the 
badge of our political inferiority. It declared that whatever 
might have been the state of things in the days of the 
East India (Company, a new regime had now dawned, and 
that under the direct government of the Crown there 
were to be no inequalities, bas'^d upon distinctions of race 
or creed, and that all British subjects in India were to enjoy 
equal rights and possess equal facilities for serving the State* 
The next ceremonial associated with the Sovereign was the 
great Durbar of 1877, at which Her late Majesty assumed 
the title of Empress of India. Lord Lytton presided at 
that ceremonial, and speaking as the representative of his 
Sovereign, he once again affirmed the principle of the 
Proclamation of the 1st November 1858:— 

But you the natives of India, said he, whatever your race 
and whatever your creed, have a recognized claim to share largely 
with your English fellow-subfects according to your capacity for 
the task. In the administration of thv*country you inhabit This 
•claim is founded oo the highest justice. It has repeatedly been 
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affirmed bj British and Indian statesmen and by the leg;islatlon of 
the Imperial Parliament It is recog^nized by the Government of 
India as binding^ on its honor and eonststent with all the aims of 
its policy. 

This authoritative declaration of Imperial policy, this 
solemn reaffirmation of the principle of equal treatment 
was followed by the creation of the Statutory Civil Service, 
which sought to render partial jnstice to the claims of the 
children of the soil for high and responsible office in the 
service of their own country. Then came the Jubilee of 
Her late Majesty. It was celebrated by a great Durbar 
held in Calcutta in Februray 1887, just 10 years after 
the Delhi Assemblage. Lord Dufferin presided at that 
celebration. Speaking as Viceroy and as the exponent of 
British policy in India, he foreshadowed the great boon> 
which was saon to be bestowed and for which we hold 
his memory in grateful regard. He said in his 
Durbar speech :— 

Glad and happy should I be, If during my sojourn among them 
(the people of India) circumstances permitted me to extend and to 
place upon a wider and more logical footing the political status 
which was so wisely given a generation ago by that great statesman, 
Lord Halifax, to such Indian gentlemen as by their induence, 
their acquirements and the confidence of their fellow-countrymen 
were marked out as useful adjuncts to our Legislative Councils. 

This was said in 1887, and, in 1892, the Legislative 
Councils were enlarged and reconstituted, and for the first 
time in the history of India were placed upon a partially 
representative basis. 

Thus since the direct assumption of the Government 
by the Crown, every ceremonial held in connection with 
the Sovereign and commemorative of her grace has been 
signalized by a substantial concession to the people. This 
has been the uniform, the invariable, the traditional 
policy of the British Government in India for a period of 
nearly half a century. It is associated with great and 
illustrious names and has been consistently followed, 
irrespective of party considerations, whether the Viceroy 
was Liberal or Conservative. And if one party more than 
another was pledged t(» this policy, one might say that it 
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was the CoDservative party that was so pledged ; for all 
these Durbars were held and all these boons were conferred 
while a Conservative Ministry were in power, as if the 
great repositories of Conservative traditions wanted to 
proclaim to the people of India their firm and unalterable 
conviction that a policy of cautious but continuous progress 
was essential for the highest purposes of Imperial 
conservation. Having regard to the traditional policy of 
the British Government, the people of India look forward 
with confidence to the bestowal of some boon, the 
concession of some popular right, as commemorative of the 
occasion and of the affectionate interest which His 
Majesty feels in the welfare of his Indian subjects. To the 
people of India, it would be a grievous disappointment if, on 
this the first and the greatest ceremonial occasion in 
connection with the new reign, the traditional policy of the 
British Government, consecrated by illustrious names and 
followed with unvarying consistency for nearly half a 
century, were to be departed from. The traditional policy 
of the British Government in this matter is in entire keeping 
with the immemorial usage of the East where royal 
celebrations, especially those which commemorate the 
assumption of sovereign authority, are proclaimed to the 
people by beneficent gifts which evoke their gratitude, 
strengthen their loyalty and secure their attachment to the 
new Sovereign. It is, therefore, with all confidence that we 
would appeal to Lord Curzon to follow precedent and the 
immemorial usage of the East and convert what, it has 
been so confidently predicted would be a mere pageant, 
into a great historical event which will excite the love and 
reverence of the people, cement their loyalty, draw them 
closer to Britain and strengthen those ties of attachment 
between the two countries upon which the greatness of the 
British Empire and the prosperity of India alike depend. 

THE UNIYERSmsS COMMISSION 

Brother*delegates, it is useless to disguise from ourselves 
the fact that the question which of srll others looms largely 
on the view, which has more or lesS thrown into the shade 
all other considerations and before which even the 
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attractions of the Delhi Durbar seem to fade from view is 
the question of University Education. The Report of the 
Universities Commission was till lately the one all absorbing 
topic of discussion. It excited a measure of interest 
such as no other public question within living memory has 
done. I am old enough to remember the controversies of 
the last quarter of a century. I have in my own humble 
way been associated with them. My contributions to 
them were, indeed, insignificant; but my interest in them 
was deep and abiding; and this I will say that I do not 
remember any proposal, emanating from responsible 
authority, which has more profoundly stirred the hearts of 
the Indian community, or has caused deeper alarm, or 
evoked more strenuous opposition than the Report of the 
Universities Oommisssion. The opposition to the Verna¬ 
cular Press Act, to the Calcutta Municipal Bill, the 
Bombay Land Revenue Bill, or even the Sedition Bill, 
pales before the agitation which the Report of the 
Universities Commission gave rise to. There was a sense 
of alarm, deep, genuine, all-pervading, felt by all sections 
of the educated community throughout India, by Hindus 
and Mussalmans alike. Retired servants of Government, 
whom the Government delighted to honour, whom they 
have loaded with titles and distinctions and who have led 
their quiet lives, away from the storm and stress of 
political agitation, felt themselves constrained under a 
sense of overwhelming duty and in response to the general 
feeling of their community, to emerge from the seclusion 
of their quiet lives and place themselves on a line with 
those who condemned the Report. Old men, bent down 
with the weight of years, the representatives of an older 
school of thought and culture, the products of our pre- 
University system, came tottering to the Town Hall 
Meeting to place on record their protest against the recom¬ 
mendations of the Commission. Professional men who 
had never before spoken at a public meeting and who 
had never identified themselves with any movement of 
any kind, but had earned their laurels in the quiet 
and undisturbed pursuit of their own professions, 
which were far too rhmunerative to permit them to 
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thiok of anjthing else, for the moment forgot their 
professions and their profits and joined the general 
eommnoity in the universal protest against the recomraeud- 
ations of tlie Commission. The Mahomedan community, 
unhappily tor themselves, unhappily for us, have been 
somewhat backward in our public movements. They have- 
been most forward in condemning the Report. They have 
promptly disavowed the representative character of the 
only Mahomedan member of the Commission and denounced 
him for signing a Report which they rightly believed 
would be fatal to the educational interests of their com¬ 
munity. And if out of evil cometh good, it may truly be 
said that the Report of the Commission has furthered in* 
an unforeseen and unexpected fashion the general interests 
of the community, by bringing Hindus and Mahomedans 
upon the same platform and linking them together by asso¬ 
ciation in a common cause. It has thus helped to promote 
that solidarity between the two communities which it has 
ever been the steadfast aim of the CongrefiS to secure 
and upon which the interests of both the communities and 
the prospects of Indian advancement so largely depend.. 
The feeling of alarm was genuine, widespread and univer¬ 
sal, and well might it be; for the noblest gift which 
British Rule has conferred upon India is the boon of high 
education. It lies at the root of all our progress. It is 
the main-spring, the motive-power, the germinal source of 
all those forces which make for progress. The three great 
boons which we have received from the British Govern¬ 
ment are High Education, the gift of a Free Press and 
Local Self-Government, supplemented by the reform and 
expansion of the Councils. But high education is the 
most-prized, the most dearly-cherished of them all. It is 
high education which has made Local Self-Government the 
success that it is admitted to be. It is again high 
education which has elevated the tone of the Indian Press, 
has made it a power and has rendered it possible for us to 
look forward to the time when, in the words of Lord Ripon, 
it will become, as in Europe it is, the irresistible and 
the unresisted master of the Government’. It is English 
education which has produced splendid galaxy of 
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diatlogaished men who have done incalculable service ta 
morals and roanners, who have ennobled the literature of 
their country and have made it a rich vehicle lor the 
expression of the noblest sentiments, of the most abstruse 
reasonings in philosophy and science and of the varied and 
complicated requirements of modern life. It is English 
education which has overcome the barriers of race, religion 
and language, has dissipated tlie prejudices and 
misunderstandings of ages and has created those unifying^ 
influences which And a living expression in this vast, this- 
stupendous, this majestic organization of the National 
Congress. Could the educated community submit to the 
curtailment of this boon—to the restriction of its beneficent 
area? They are naturally anxious that nothing should be 
done to check the spread of that system of education which 
has produced such splendid results in the past and which 
is fraught with infinite possibilities of progress for future 
generations. English education is a precious boon which 
has come down to us as a heritage from the past. If we 
cannot extend and broaden it, it ought at any rate to be 
our most sacred concern to safeguard it against 

encroachment and limitation, and so transmit it, with its 
beneficent area undiminished, to those who coming after us 
will bear our names. These are the feelings which inspired 
the agitation, intensified its volume and impressed upon it 
its distinctive tone and character. In our anxiety we 
appealed to Lord Curzon. It was united India which 
preferred its appeal to the Viceroy. Every province took 
part in it. Every section of the educated community was 
represented in it. Whatever difierences of opinion may 
exist with regard to the merits of Lord Curzon^s 
administration—and the time has not yet come for the final 
judgment—all will agree, even those who see nothing good 
in it, that His Excellency is keenly responsive to the> 
intimations of public opinion, and we felt convinced that 
His Excellency would not ignore the public opinion of 
educated India, expressed with singular unanimity and 
unequalled emphasis and upon a question which to then» 
was a question of life andideath. (n this hope we .haver 
not been disappointed. His Excellency has recognised the 
86 
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truth, ia the letter of Qoverameot to which I shall presently 
call attention, that no reform can be successful without the 
sympathetic co-operation of the community concerned, and 
that any reform, forced upon an unwilling community, no 
matter how promising it might be, no matter how 
influentially supported it might be, is doomed, foredoomed 
to failure. We desire to offer our congratulations to 
His Excellency, upon his circular letter upon the Report of 
the Universities Oommissitm. We may not be able to agree 
with all the suggestions of the Yicoroy, but it is a frank 
and straightforward recognition of public opinion—it is a 
praiseworthy attempt at compromise and conciliation; and 
•effective compromise which ensures steady progress along 
the line of least resistance and which conciliates and 
-enlists the social forces on behalf of Government is, to my 
mind, the highest function of statesmanship. His 
Excellency has always felt a personal interest in the 
educational problem. Himself a distinguished University 
man. His Excellency has told us that the instinct of the 
educationist is deep down in bis nature. The educational 
problem is one of his twelve chosen problems, and His 
Excellency has applied himself with characteristic ardour 
to its solution. So far back as the summer of 1901, a 
Conference was held at Simla to which some European 
educational experts were invited. The ,proceedings of that 
Conference have not been published. I fail to understand 
why they should be withheld from publication. If there 
is one class of cousiderations more than another in regard 
to which the public should be taken into confidence, it is 
those who relate to the problem of education. Here^ if 
anywhere, popular sympathy and co-operation is necessary. 
No useful purpose is served by investing educational 
problems with a political ^character and raising them 
to the dignity of State-secrets. A suspicions public, barred 
out of the confidence of the authorities, naturally interpret 
their proceedings in their own way and ascribe to them a 
sense and a significance which they perhaps will not bear, 
and thus between them and the Government there arises 
a misunderstanding when their^^ mutual sympathy and 
co-operation is needed for the satisfactory solution of the 
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•edacatioaal problem. I caa quote no higher authority 
against this policy of concealment in educational matters 
than that of His Excellency the Viceroy. Thus did His 
Excellency denounce the policy of secrecy in educational 
matters at the Conference whose proceedings have been 
withheld from publication :— 

Coacaalmant has been no part ot my policy since I have been 
in India and the education ol the people is annually the last 
subject to which 1 should think of applying^ any such canon. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION 

The Conference was followed by the appointment 
in January 190:^, of the Universities Commission. The 
Commission was appointed 

to enquire into the condition and prospects of the Universities 
established in British India; to consider and report upon any 
proposals which have been, or may be, made for Improving 
their constitution and working, and to recommend to the Governor^ 
General in Council such measures as may tend to elevate the 
standard of University teaching, and to promote the advancement 
of learning. 

The Report of the Commissioa has long been before 
the public ^ and the views of the Government thereon have 
recently been published. His Excellency the Viceroy, 
while according a general support to the Report of the 
Commission, has not been able to accept all its conclusions. 
If there is one quality more than another which distin^ 
guishes the Viceroy, it is that he is the keeper of his own 
concession, that he does not surrender his judgment or his 
convictions to the authority of names, however distin- 
guished. I am bound to say that the constitution of the 
Commission was such, its method of procedure was such, 
that it was impossible that its recommendations could 
command the general approval of the public or the umquali- 
ded assent of the Government. The Commission originally 
consisted of six members, with the Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, as President. 
Not a single representative of the great Hindu community, 
who had the largest stake in the educational problems 
under consideration, waseiocluded amongst the Oommis- 
aiouersas origiutlly nominated. Let us, however, thankfully 
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note that when attention was called to this otnisaion in the* 
ooiamns of the public prints, His Excellency was graciously 
pleased to nominate the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Guru Dass* 
Banerjee as a member of the Commission. The appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. Justice Banerjee was received with universal 
approbation. One of the most brilliant graduates of the* 
Calcutta University, be has long been honourably associated 
with tbe work of tbe University. He was twice appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, and be was among tbe 
most distinguished of our Vice-Chancellors, regarding bis* 
office not as an ornamental adjunct to the high position 
which he held, but a new deld of activity and usefulness, 
and setting an example of unflinching devotion to duty and 
of statesmanlike concern in tbe interests of the University, 
of which be was so fine a product. Who will say that the 
Calcutta University has been a failure or has not fulfilled 
tbe high ends of its existence when it has produced men 
like Mr. Justice Guru Dass Banerjee ? The Commission, 
as now constituted, consisted of seven members, of whom 
five were officials, the sixth was a missionary gentleman; 
and the last but not the least was the Mabomedan 
member of the Viceroy’s Council, whose experience of 
educational matters is confined to the Nizam’s Dominions. 
His representative character has been disavowed by hifr 
community, and he has been described by my friend 
the Hoo’ble Mr. Mehta and his colleagues of the Bombay 
Presidency Association in their memorial to the Viceroy 
as being disqualified to represent the views and feelings of 
the educated community, by reason of tbe avowedly hostile 
attitude he has taken towards them in his public writings* 
and speeches. 

BCUCATION COMMISSIONS & UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION 

In our Presidency, private effort covers a large area> 
of the field of education. The total number of colleges: 
affiliated to tbe Calcutta University is 78. Out of these, 
^0 many as 59 are private unaided colleges which were 
founded and are now maintained by Indian gentlemen. 
It i8*^unfortnoate that the intereski of the unaided colleges* 
were not represented on the Commission; and the* 
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omMsion is all tbe more regrettable in view of the 
recommendations of tbe Commission, some of wbicb so 
•serionsly affect tbeir position and status. The GoTernment 
educational interests and those of the missionary bodies 
were represented on the Commission but not those of the 
unaided colleges. The conclusion is forced upon us that 
the constitution of the Commission was defective, and this 
view is emphasized by a reference to the personnel of the 
Education Commission of 1882 On that Commission, to 
use the words of Mr. Bucklaud, Chief Secretary to the 
Oovernment of Bengal, were ** departmental and executive 
officers of Government and representatives of the educated 
community of each province except Burma to which the 
enquiry was not extended.’^—Buckland’s “ Bengal under 
the Lieutenant-Governors,” Vol. II, page 766. No such 
principle has been followed in determining the constitution 
of the Universities Commission; and yet it must be 
admitted that if the representatives of the educated 
community were qualified to advise the Government in 
framing its educational policy in 1882, they must be 
presumed to be far more qualified for the task in 1902. To 
hold otherwise would be to assume that in the twenty years 
which have since elapsed, the educated community have 
retrograded, despite the earnest efforts of the Government 
to stimulate their progress. Such an astounding assumption 
has not been made even by our worst detractors. We are 
justified therefore in holding that the non-inclusioi^ of 
provincial representatives of that community among the 
members of the Universities Commission was a departure 
from the policy followed by the Government of India in 
1882, and it was a departure which, I have no hesitation in 
saying, is largely responsible for a Report which has 
caused so much stir and dissatisfaction. 1 will even go 
'further and add that the policy followed in this case is 
in entire conflict with the principle laid down by 
His Excellency the Viceroy in the constitution of 
Commissions and Committees appointed by the 
Government. Referring to the difficulties attending the 
constitution of Indian Commissions, His Jiixcelleacy, in 
his Budget Speech of Ifarch last, observed :— 
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There Is the retereoce to be drawn up, JnvolvJnjr long*^ and 
anxious study, the Secretary of State to be consulted, the consent 
of bis Council obtained, the members to be selected by a careful 
balance of the Interests and merits, not merely of Individuals, but 
of provinces, races, and even of creeds. 

Wbere^ may I ask, was tbe careful balancing of 
interests in tbe constitution of tbe Universities Commission, 
not only as regards individuals, but also as regards 
provinces, races and creeds ? I am well aware that at 
each University centre a local member was attached to tbe 
Commission for tbe purpose of tbe enquiry at that centre. 
But these gentlemen did not sign tbe Eeport, and as tbe 
Commissioners themselves say, they are in no way 
responsible for the substance of the Report”. 

Nor is this tbe only point of difference between tbe 
two Commissions—the Education Commission of 1882 and 
the Universities Commission of 1902. Tbe care and 
deliberation, which the Education Commission brought to 
bear upon their task, are in striking contrast with tbe 
hurry, and I was going to add, the precipitancy with which 
tbe Universities Commission finished their work. The 
Universities Commission was constituted on the 
27th January 1902; Dr. Guru Dass Banerjee^s name was 
added on the 12th February, so that we may fairly assume 
that, barring perhaps the settlement of preliminaries, na 
work had been done till the 12th February and the Report 
was submitted on the 9th June. Thus the work of 
enquiry into the condition and prospects of the 
Universities established in British India (of which there are 
five), the consideration of proposals for improving their 
constitution and working, and the recommendations 
calculated to elevate the standard of University teacliing 
and promote tbe advancement of learning ” were all 
finished in four months’ time I Now contrast this hurried 
work with the prolonged and careful enquiry of the- 
Education Commission. The Commission was appointed 
in February 1882. They submitted their Report in 
September 1883. They took nearly eighteen months tu 
finish their work. The Universities Commission submitted 
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their Report in less than one*fourth the time taken up by 
the Education Oommissiou. There is yet another point of 
comparison which cannot escape observation. The 
Education Commission, like most other Commissions^ 
drew up questions which had been carefully thought 
out, and which were sent to the witnesses for them 
to consider and draw up their answers The Universities 
Commission did no such thing. No questions were 
drawn up by them ; but in Bengal a Note was 
circulated (and 1 presume the same procedure was 
followed elsewhere) calling attention to the points upon 
which the witnesses were to be interrogated, and it ia 
remarkable that in the Bengal Note not the smallest 
reference was made to some of the proposals which gave 
rise to so much controversy such as, for instance, the 
abolition of the 2ud Grade Colleges and the Law Classes; 
and not one of these witnesses, so far as 1 am aware, was 
asked to give an opinion regarding the proposals. Here 
again 1 must confess to a sense of disappointment that the 
evidence of the witnesses, who were examined before the 
Commission, has not yet been published. The public 
ought surely to know whether the drastic ^recommendations 
of the Commission are supported by evidence, and if so,, 
what the nature of the evidence is. Nothing is gained 
by secrecy in a matter of this kind. Trust begets trust, 
and great as are the difficulties which surround the 
educational problem, they are aggravated by a policy of 
half confidence which is apt to create suspicion and 
mistrust. I am not one of those who believe that any 
sinister political motive lies veiled behind the Report of 
the Commission. 1 do not regard the Report as a political 
manifesto in an academic guise; but I am bound to 
say that if any such feeling is entertained in any quar> 
ter, the hesitating policy of half trust and half mistrust 
is mainly responsible for it. Liberalism has been defined 
by Mr. Gladstone as trust in the people tempered by 
discretion. I am afraid the policy followed in this case 
must be described as one of mistrust, tempered by 
discretion. I rejoice to find that the letter of Govern- 
ment on the Report of (^e Commission sounds a different 
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Dote. Here a genuine attempt is made to take the public 
into confidence. 

THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 

In approaching the conaideration of the Report of 
the Commiasion, it will at once be conceded that the 
University system in India is not perfect, any more than 
any other human institution is; and a cautious and well- 
revised scheme of reform, calculated to promote the ad¬ 
vancement of learning without interfering with the spread 
of high education, would be welcomed by the educated 
community; for they realize the truth that their future 
progreas largely depends upon a sound system of education 
which would qualify them for the hard and increasingly 
difficult competition of modern life. As His Highness the 
Oaekwar of Baroda has observed with great truth in his 
admirable article in the East and Westy education will be the 
watchword of the twentieth century and the diffusion of 
education, the great object upon which will be concentrated 
the energies and the statesmanship of the century. Could 
we persuade ourselves to believe that the recommendationa 
of the Commission would secure the advancement of learn¬ 
ing without restricting its area and that it would combine 
height with surface, there would go forth a mighty voice 
from educated India, supporting the Report of the Com¬ 
mission and offering to the Commissioners our cordial con¬ 
gratulations. But the Commissioners themselves admit — 
and the scope of their Report leaves no doubt on the sub¬ 
ject—that the effect of their proposals would be to narrow 
the popular basis of higher education and to restrict its 
area. It is against this policy and the recommendations 
which lead to it that we desire to record our respectful but 
'emphatic protest. We cannot accept a policy which would 
deprive our great middle class who are far from being well 
off, from whom come our intellectual classes who, with their 
keen hereditary instincts, have from time immemorial 
furnished the intellectual leaders of the community, to be 
deprived of some of those opportunities of high education 
which they now enjoy. The recommendations of the Com- 
tnission which embody this poPcy may be summarized as 
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'Allows:—(1) The fixing of a xniniman rate of college fees 
by the Syndicate; (2) the abolition of the 2nd Grade 
Colleges; and (3) the abolition of the La^ Classes. All 
these proposals involve the direct discouragement of pri¬ 
vate effort which has done so much to stimulate the spread 
of high English education^ and they are in entire conflict 
with the educational policy of the past. That policy is 
embodied in great Education Despatch of 1854; which has 
been followed with unvarying consistency by the 
Government of India for the last fifty years. The cardinal 
features of that policy may be described as the extension of 
the means of acquiring general European knowledge ” and 
the encouragement of private effort by a system of grants- 
in-aid; wherever nec^^ssary. Let us here gratefully 
acknowledge that the Government of India in their circular 
letter on the Report of the Universities Commission 
emphatically disclaim any intention of receding from 
the policy of 1854; and as a necessary corollary they 
do not support some of the proposals of the Commission 
which must seriously impede the sustained movement 
of private effort. The Government recognize that the 
second-grade colleges occupy a definite place in our 
educational machinery and perform a useful function. 
Again in the matter of legal education, the Government 
claim no monopoly, though they are inclined to support 
■the establishment of a Central College at each University 
Centre which would serve as a model. Both as regards 
the Law Classes and the Second Grade Colleges; so long as 
efficiency is maintained, the Government of India are not 
inclined to interfere with them, 'rhus in regard to two 
very important questions which elicited the unanimous 
protest of the educated community, the Government of 
India make a definite concession to popular opinion, for 
which we are tculy grateful. 'I'he Government, indeed, 
declare their firm adhesion to the policy of the Education 
'Despatch in regard to the encouragement of private effort; 
but subject to the qualification that the sole condition 
upon which private enterprise can be encouraged is, that 
the education which it offers is reasonably efficient 
'Evidently, the Government of India are of opinion that the 
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time has come when private effort should be restrain^d^ 
rather than stimulated, when its exuberance should be- 
pruned down rather than that it should be encouraged to 
shoot forth into a vigorous growth. Ear different was the 
spirit in which the Government of India approached the 
consideration of this question in 1882. They deprecated 
any uniform system of education which would, in their 
felicitous language^ ** cast the youth of the country in the 
same official mould and they went on to observe that: 

It is not in the opinion of the Governor-General in Council, a 
healthy symptom that all the youth of the country should be cast 
as it were in the same official mould. ... - The Government is 
ready, therefore, to do all that it can to foster such a spirit of 
independence and self-help. It is willing to hand over any of its 
own colleges and schools in suitable oases to bodies of native 
gentlemen who will undertake to manage them satisfactorily as aided 
institutions. All that the Government will insist upon being that 
provision is made for efficient management and extended 
usefulness. 

It will be seen that the method of enunciation of the 
same policy is substantially different, and the spirit is 
different. While in 1882, the Government was anxious 
to do all that it could to foster a spirit of independence 
and self-help ; in 1902, it lays special stress upon the 
need of restraining the efforts to private enterprise. In 
1882, the Government did not ignore considerations of 
efficiency ; in 1902, it dwells upon them with great emphasis. 
We are at one with the Government in insisting upon a 
standard of efficiency. But it should not be of the ideal, 
order. It should be fixed with reference to the circumstances 
of a people who are notoriously poor. The Government, 
indeed, recognize the fact that the standard of efficiency, 
which it is proper and possible to enforce in India, is 
admittedly not so high as that which is attained in more 
advanced countries Public opinion will support the 
Government in all reasonable efforts to check the growth of 
institutions which are both cheap and worthless ; but do not 
the result of the University Examinations afford a good test 
of efficiency, and is there not the self-acting principle, 
inexorable in its operation, that things nasty and cheap must 
disappear from a world where the ^survival of the fittest 
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is. the Uniyersftl Law ? The process may be slow, but it 
is sure, and moving as it does along the line of least 
resistance, it is attended with the minimum of disturbance. 
There seems to be an ideal in official quarters that the- 
aided, and in a still larger measure, the unaided colleges- 
are not as efficient as they might be. But what about the 
Government Colleges ? Are they always models of* 
excellence and efficiency ? Do we not occasionally hear in 
connection with them of serious breaches of discipline and 
of drastic measures enforced to ensure respect for authority ? 
If there is to be a standard of efficiency, let it be of uniform 
application, and not judged solely by reference to external 
appliances, such as libraries and laboratories, but by the 
larger, though perhaps more impalpable, moral results, 
which it is the aim and the end of all education to secure. 
The efficiency of the affiliated colleges is tested by the 
annual examinations of the University. It is to their 
interest that their students should be successful and occupy 
high places at the examinations. They have thus to study 
efficiency from the point of view of self-interest, and 
efficiency is best ensured when it is associated with a motive 
which so powerfully appeals to our strongest impulses. 

I may say that I attach considerable importance to 
the University Examinations as a test of efficiency. Tb®y 
are now practically the sole test upon which the Universities 
rely. They were deemed sufficient by the founders of the 
Universities and those who, inheriting their traditions, 
worked upon their lines. Are they not an exceedingly 
efficient test if the examinations are properly conducted and 
suitable question papers are set ? If the tests which are 
now applied were tests of general intellectual capacity 
rather than of memory, then we should hear less of the 
inefficiency of our Universities, But the general impression 
is that the examination papers are not what they should 
be; and no one has been more eloquent or more incisive- 
in their denunciation than His Excellency the Viceroy. 
Yet through the whole of the Report of the Universities- 
Commission, we look in vain for a single suggestion or a 
single definite recommendation, by which the system o£ 
University Examinatioj^s might be improved. 
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THE BATE OP COLLEGE FEES 

It is coasideratioQs of ef&cieocy which haye determioed 
the attitude of the Ooveromeat in regard to the question 
of college fees. On this question the Government are 
apparently ioclioed to support the recommendation of the 
Commissioo. Efficiency, they say, is difficult to measure, 
its estimation is open to dispute, and the principle that 
with a fee-scale below a certain limit, efficiency in a college 
without considerable endowments or subscriptions is 
impossible is one for which there is mnch to be said. But 
if the scale is so fixed as to substantially reduce the number 
of students, the increase in the rate of fees would defeat 
its object and diminish the total receipts of the college 
from that source. Further, the raising of the fees would 
throw difficulties in the way of the higher education of the 
deserving poor. The diffusion of education among the 
people, includiog the deserving poor, has been the steadfast 
concern of Governments in the past. This policy has 
received the sanction of the high authority of 
His Excellency the Viceroy. 

Care must be taken, said the Government of India In their 
Resolution on the Report of the Education Commission of 1882, 
that no unnecessary obstacles are thrown In the way ot the 
upward progress of really deserving students of the poorer classes. 
The Qovernor>General In Council has no wish to close the doors 
ot high education to all but the wealthiest members of the native 
community. 

His Excellency Lord Curzon emphatically endorses 
this policy and says in the letter of Government that 
nothing can be further from the wishes of the Government 
of India than “ to initiate a policy which would make 
education the monopoly of the rich But if heavy fees 
are levied, higher education must nee^^ssarily become the 
privilege of the few. If the fees are now adequate, any 
addition to them would operate in tiie nature of a restriction 
imposed upon the poorer sectious of the community 
who supply the bulk of our students. The whole problem 
therefore resolves itself into this : Is the present scale of 
fees adequate or not? The question was carefully 
considered by the Education ComrqissioQ of 1882, and they 
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were of opinioo that the rates then levied were generally 
adequate, regard being had to the fact that the majority 
of the college students belong to the struggling middle 
class. They did not, indeed, write without chapter and 
verse ; for they observed : 

The ^reat landed proprietors are scarcely, If at all, represented * 
(in our colleges). In Bengal, the income ot more than halt the 
parents is assessed at sums varying from £20 to £200 a year. 

If the college fees were adequate in 1812, having 
regard to the then condition of the middle class, they 
cannot now be considered as being inadequate or insufficiently 
low. The condition ot the middle class has not 
improved, while the prices of provisions and of the necessary 
articles of life have arisen. If anything, the condition 
af the middle class has become worse. The salaries 
of Government servants are fixed, and the Indian servants 
of Government receive no exchange compensation allow¬ 
ance. The income of lawyers in 1902 is, I am afraid, 
much less than what it was in 1882. There is thus no 
reason to assume that the fees paid in 1902, which are 
slightly higher than those paid in 1882, are insufficient or 
inadequately low ; and if not, any attempt to raise them 
must necessarily restrict the area ef high education. 
There is, indeed, an upward trend in the direction of fees, 
and the movement may be left to itself without the 
stimulus of external pressure. Scholarships and endowments 
may, indeed, help the poorer students. But scholarships 
must be available only to a few of the deserving poor, 
and they will also be open to the deserving rich. 

And where are the private endowments in aid^of 
education ? Nature is not rich in her choicest productions; 
and a Tata and a Carnegie and a Wadia who divests 
himself of his all for the benefit of mankind, are as rare as 
they are the noblest types of their race. I very much 
fear endowments would not be forthcoming for educational 
purposes, unless a movement in their favour were started 
under such distinguished auspices as have crowned the 
Victoria Memoral an^ the Lady Dufferin Fund with 
success. 
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Educated opinioo is iu entire accord with Dr. Guru 
Dass Banerjee's view of the question : 

That the minimum rate of college tees should be left to adjust 
Itself according to the circumstances of each province, and the 
Universities should not interfere in determining it unless there are 
very strong reasons for doing so. 

We are naturally anxious that nothing should be 
done to interfere with the diffusion of high education 
among the great middle class. Phe noblest products of 
English education have ail come from this class, the 
deserving poor if you like. Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, 
Mahadev Govind Ranade, Kristo Das Pal, Dadabhai 
Naoroji, and other too numerous to be mentioned here, 
were all sprung from the middle class. Their education 
made them the benefactors of their country. They were 
an honour to the educational system under which they 
were brought up. Are doors of high education to be 
closed against men of this class by the imposition of 
prohibitive fees ? As the Statesman newspaper, which has 
done yeoman's service in this controversy and to which 
the grateful acknowledgments of the Indian community are 
due, says with great force: 

If a certain standard of efficiency is insisted on, what need is 
there for the Government to go behind that condition and concern 
Itself about the cost and the way in which it is defrayed ? 

We trust that His Excellency the Viceroy, whose 
attitude throughout this controversy has been so eminently 
conciliatory, will be graciously pleased to accept the views 
of Mr. Justice Bauerjee who, by reason of his knowledge 
of local conditions and intimate touch with the middle 
class, of which he is so bright an ornament, was really far 
more competent to advise the Government on this matter 
than any other member of the Commission. I can only 
express my surprise that Mr. Syed Hossaia Belgrami 
should not have associated himself with Mr. Justice 
Baneijee in this part of his Note of Dissent, for the 
community from which he comes is far less able than almost 
any other community in India to pay a high rate of fees. 
The replies given by the Secretary of State to the questions 
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put hy Mr. Caine in the House of Commons will 
'have a reassuring effect on the public mind, for Lord 
‘George Hamilton said that he had no doubt that the 
interests of the poorer students would not be ignored by 
the Government. 

HOW EFFICIENCY 18 BEST SECURED 

Efficiency is the key-note of the letter of Government. 
We should be false to ourselves if we did not cordially 
co-operate with the Government in securing the efficiency of 
our educational institutions^ consistently with the pecuniary 
circumstances of our people and the diffusion of high 
education. But it seems to me that no great forward 
stride towards educational efficiency is possible without a 
distinct improvement in the efficiency of the professoriate. 

What is vital for the highest function of University, 
says Mr. Sidney Webb, ^Ms the professoriate and its 
environment.** The late Dr. Thring, one of the greatest 
educationists that England has produced, remarked (and 
the remark is quoted with approbation by His Excellency 
the Yiceory) that Education is the transmission of life 
from the living through the living to the living **. But I 
am afraid that in many cases the professors here have no 
life to communicate, no generous * impulse, no noble 
enthusiasm, no soul-stirring ardour for truth and freedom 
to impart to those who sit at their feet and derive from them 
the pulsations of their intellectual and moral life. Is there 
a nobler profession than that of the teacher ? To them 
are entrusted the destinies of youth. They are the up- 
huilders and the architects of the future. They make or 
mar the fortunes of a country. But how many teachers 
are there among us who realize their grave responsibilities 
or rise to the height of their truly divine mission? 
Raise the status of the teacher—dignify and elevate his 
calling—draw to the professoriate those of the countrymen 
who will embrace it, not as a mere bread-earning 
profession, but a high calling, a heaven-appointed 
task, a self-dedication to a sacred purpose, and you will 
not need Commission^ and Committees, Repo^ and 
Resolutions to secure the efficiency of our ITniversities and 
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the advftDcement of learning. 1’Ije names of great teachers- 
form landmarks in the educational historj of this country.. 
They have done more for the cause of education than 
all the Resolutions, all the Regulations, all the fine 
maxims and even all the pious aspirations which have 
emanated from responsible authority. DeRozio, the 
Eurasian }outh, who fired with apostolic fervour 
communicated a new life and a strange impulse to the 
youth of Bengal in the early days of British Rule; Pyari 
Churn Sircar who loved his students almost as dearly as he 
loved his children ; Ramtanu Lahiri, and in a lesser sense, 
Rajnarain Bose, who led them onwards and upwaids to a 
higher and diviner life, have rendered a service to the 
cause of learning and ot morals which will be remembered 
as long as the history of ii.nglish education in India is 
treasured up in our minds. In Bombay, you had your 
great Dr. Wordsworth and Sir Alexander Grant; in other 
Presidencies there are familiar names. We want men like 
them to leaven the professoriate and the cause of education, 
and the advancement of learning will be secure. But 
the Report, and, I regret to say the letter of Government, 
ate silent about this most important consideration. Not 
even the semblance of a suggestion is thrown out for the 
improvement of the professoriate, without which educational 
efiiciency would be all but attainable. For this purpose 
the improvement of the status of the Educational 
Service is necessary ; and nowhere is such improvement 
more urgently required than in the subordinate branches 
of the Service, where the pay is small and the duties grave 
and responsible. 

For purposes of ej£ciency I maintain that the diffusion 
of education is necessary ; for an appropriate environment 
must be created. Height is only possible where the 
foundations are broad and deep, suitable to the noble edifice 
that is sought to be raised thereon. Advancement of 
learning is best secured and under conditions which 
guarantee permanence, where the general culture of the 
community is maintained on a high \evel. A cultured public 
opinion,^ sustainiDg and stimulating the advancement oi 
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learoiog, is a more effective ally of knowledge than all 
the artificial pressure which the most enlightened 
Government^ aided by the resources of unlimited power^ 
may exert. But the formation of such opinion presnpposea 
the wide diffusion of knowledge. Let there be «-fficiency^ 
but let it never be forgotten that efficiency involves, not 
tbe restriction^ bnt the expansion of the educational area 
—it is a double movement, combining height with surface. 
Writing on the lines on which tht* London University 
should be organized, Mr. Sidney Webb, a higli educational 
authority to whom 1 have already referred, thus commenta 
ou the importance of the spread of education among the 
general community:— 

Being, as regards its undergraduate class^ essentially a 
university for the sons and daughters of households of limited means 
and strenuous lives, it will not, like Oxford and Cambridge, set Itself 
to skim from the surface ot society the topmost layer of rich 
men's sons and scholarship winners. Wisely organised and 
adequately endowed, It must dive deep down through every stratum 
of Its seven millions of constituents, selecting by the tests of 
personal ambition and endurance, of talent and '' grit", for all the 
braln-worklng professions and for scientific research, every capable 
recruit that London rears. Hence it must stand ready to enrol 
5n Its under-graduate ranks not hundreds a year but thousands. 
It we remember that Paris and Berlin drawing from much smaller 
local populations and exposed each to the competition of a score 
of other universities in their own countries have each actually 
twelve thousand university students, we can see that any equally 
effective London University might easily number twenty thousand. 

CRAM 

I am in strong sympathy with those who wish to 
discourage cram. I do not; indeed, believe that little 
learning is a dangerous thing. To me it seems that it is 
much more dangerous to tbe community than the rulers of 
men should be the victim of such a mischievous 
hallucination. Little learning is certainly better than na 
learning; as well-digested knowledge which strengthens the 
judgment and invigorates the understanding is infinitely 
preferable to the ill-assimilated stuff which is not 
incorporated into tbe intellectual system and does not 
strengthen its fibre or enrich its texture. In the diaciplin^ 
S6 
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of the mind, the cultivation of the memory is, of course, 
not to be neglected. The memory is the handmaid of the 
understanding and often supplies to it the materials upon 
which its pronouncements are based. But the understanding 
is the sovereign faculty in the intellectual system, and it 
ahould not be sacrificed for the sake of a subordinate power. 
But how is cram to be discouraged and the understanding 
strengthened ? I regret to have to say that the report of 
the Universities Commission supplies no answer to the 
question. It is the multiplicity ot books and the multiplicity 
of subjects which produce a bewildering confusion and 
tempt the student to rely upon his memory rather than 
upon his understanding. He must anyhow pass the 
examination. The subjects and the books are too many 
and the time is too short to permit him to master them 
and to assimilate into his intellectual system the food 
which they supply. If the subjects and books were fewer, 
he would have leisure for careful study, and would reap 
those great intellectual benefits which carelul study confers. 
As it is, he races through his books and subjects at railway 
speed —and like the carrier, glad to be relieved of his 
burden, he flings them away as soon as the destined 
goal of the examination is reached, rejoicing that he has 
at last obtained his release, vowing that he will not come 
within a measurable distance of the Examination Hall, or of 
his books or his studies, if he can possibly help it. To 
anticipate that under such a system there could grow that 
generous enthusiasm for knowledge, that craving for 
learning for learning’s sake, which it is the object of all 
education to foster and promote, is to indulge in the wildest 
dream. Often under the strain, the unhappy student 
breaks down, physically and mentally—a complete wreck in 
every sense of the term. What is to be the remedy ? 
Reduce the number of books ; reduce the number of subjects; 
give more breathing time to the teacher and the taught; let 
them rejoice in the company of the celestials of the 
Earth; let the company of the celestials be to them a 
pleasure and not an infliction; let them drink deep their 
apirit, and the sovereign remedy against cram will have 
been found and the highest ends oV education served. 
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But the OommissioQ^ instead of reducing the already 
<heavy burden on the student, proposes a sensible addition 
by recommending an additional subject for the B. A. 
Examination of the Calcutta University. In the Calcutta 
University it was after a hard figjht that the number of 
subjects for the B. A. Examination was reduced from 
four to three by the almost unanimous vote of the Senate. 
A Teachers’ Conference, which recently sat in Calcutta, 
unanimously protested against the proposed increase in the 
number of subjects for the B. A. Examination. There is 
too great a disposition in some quarters to forget that a 
wide area of surface in academic instruction often involves 
a sacrifice of death. The practical teacher is confronted 
with this difficulty every moment of his life; but 
the doctrinaire^ safe in his ignorance, is apt to overlook 
a consideration; so simple and yet so imperative. And here 
I must be permitted to deprecate the application of the 
same hard-and-fast system to all the Indian Universities, 
•such as the University Commission apparently contemplates. 
It is very obvious that a uniform system applied to 
a whole continent, to populations in varying stages of 
progress and separated by wide differences in condition and 
circumstances, in intellectual capacity and aspirations, must 
end in failure. The Commission seemed to have ignored 
this obvious consideration and have framed a scheme of 
educational reform, which takes no cognizance of local 
•needs and circumstances and the widely divergent conditions 
which prevail in the different provinces of India. 
Surely, the question as to what should be the right curriculum 
for the B. A. Degree Examination in the different 
Universities is a matter which might be left to the 
Universities themselves to decide and to determine. 

Mr. Syed Hossein Belgrami has signed the Report, 
but another Mr. Belgrami (Mr. Syed Ali Belgrami) makes 
the very complaint which I have here ventured to urge. 
Mr. Belgrami institutes a comparison between the courses 
of study in the English Universities and those of tbe 
Universities here. He finds that from the Entrance 
Examination to the end of his course, the student in*India 
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has to Btndj more sabjects than the English student. Not 
only has the English student to pass in a smaller range of 
subjects to enter a Uniyersity ; but after he passes he is 
allowed to specialise, and if the English Uniyersity has an 
intermediate examination, it is rather designed to serye as- 
a guide to his special aptitude^ as a preparation for his 
pass examination than as a test for his general knowledge. 
As the Pioneer obseryes the Indian student has to spend 
his time and industry over many subjects and in the words 
of Seneca; he learns merely to ^peak with others and not 
with himself. Despite these facts we are told that our 
degrees are cheap, and that educated India is interested in 
keeping them cheap. Neyer was a more unfounded 
calumny uttered, and the maryel is that it should haye 
been giyen currency to, by so well-informed and so 
responsible an organ of public opinion as the Times 
newspaper. 

THE TEACHING OP ENGLISH 

The Commission attaches considerable importance to 
the teaching of English. Considering that English is to us 
the key to the learning and culture of the West, I may say 
tha I am in sympathy with this view. But it must be 
obseryed that the methods suggested by the Commission 
admit of considerable difierences of opinion. There are 

(1) that candidates must obtain 40 per cent, of the marks 
for English in order te pass the Entrance Examination; 

(2) that it is undesirable that text-books should be 
prescribed in English at the Entrance Examination. As 
regards the first of these recommendations, I am well 
aware that it has been unanimously recommended by a 
Committee of the Calcutta Uniyersity, consisting of 
distinguished educational experts whose views are entitled 
to the highest respect. Will it raise the standard of 
knowledge of English, possessed by candidates for the 
Matriculation generally ? It will certainly reduce the numbef 
and percentage of successful candidates, but it will not raise 
the knowledge of English of the candidates generally. That 
must depend upon the teaching and upon the general 
efficieiioy of our schools. Hefe, again, the supreme 
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importance of an efficient tutorial and professional st^ff 
forces itself upon the attention. 

As regards the proposal for the abolition of text-books 
for the Entrance Examination^ I understand there are no 
text-books for the Matriculation at Madras and Bombay. 
In Calcutta, the system was tried some years back and was 
abandoned. It seems to me that the best means of teaching 
English at the stage of progress, at which the candidate has 
arrived when he prepares himself for the Entrance 
Examination, is to prescribe for him suitable text-hooks. 
They should be limited in their number, and he should be 
well-grounded in them. He should have time to read them 
over and over again, so that he may be in a position to 
master the vocabulary, the idioms, the grammar, and 
appreciate and admire not only the literary beauties but 
the pregnant moral lessons which may abound in his text¬ 
books. To leave him without text-books at this stage of 
progress is to leave him without rudder and compass—it is 
to leave him to the unknown and unknowable chapter of 
accidents in the arduous task to master one of the most 
difficult languages in the world. The questions set at the 
Examination need not be confined to the text-book. 
They should be a test, not of memory, but of his real 
knowledge of the language. 

TEACHINa UNIVERSITIES 

The Commission, in the opening words of their 
summary of recommendations, say : 

The legal powers of the older Untverstties should be enlarged, 
-so that all the Universities may be organized as teaching bodies. 
The Conunlssloners devote a few paragraphs ot their Report to the 
consideration of the question of Teaching Universities. They 
recommend that the Universities may justify their existence as 
teaching bodies by making further and better provision for 
advanced courses of study. 

They suggest that the Universities should appoint 
their lecturers aud provide libraries and laboratories, the 
College being required to contribute, by means of 
•echolarsbips or othervUe, to the maintenance o^ thoasif 
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students who take advantage of the University coursesv 
One of the advantages of this plan, says the Keport, is that 
it can be worked out gradually and without the great initial 
expense which the creation of a complete professoriate 
would involve. I fail to understand why the Government 
should not take the entire responsibility of maintaining at 
each University centre a central school of advanced study 
which would draw to it the best graduates of the 
University, animated by a thirst of knowledge and eager 
for the pursuit of more advanced courses of study. Such a 
central school would stimulate the pursuit of higher 
knowledge and exercise a healthy influence upon our 
educational system. There is no reason why the 

Presidency College in Calcutta should not at once be 
converted into a University College of this kind, dealing 
exclusively with post-graduate courses of study. The State 
is deeply interested in the higher education of the 

community, and the State must And the means for 
providing facilities for such education. The Tokio 
University, maintained by the Japanese Government, is a* 
teaching University. Surely, the British Indian 

Government is not going to proclaim to the world that it is 
unequal to the educational responsibilities which the 
Japanese Government has assumed. The question is one 
of finance, but when our Government is as rich as the 
richest in the world in the readiness with which it adds to 
the Military expenditure of the Empire, we have a right to 
expect at least an equal measure of generosity in dealing 
with a problem which so intimately affects the happiness 
and the progress of the people. The Government in it&< 
letter on the Report of the Universities Commission 
recognises the fact that the whole question of University 
Reform is one offinance ; and the foremost of these reforma, 
for which no expense should be grudged, is that which relates 
to the provision for University-teaching for the higher 
courses of knowledge. Here, indeed, is a splendid field for 
private liberality; but Government must set the example, 
and private liberality in this country, at any rate,, 
flows with added impetus under the fostering oara 
of Government. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OP THE UNIVERSITIES 

There is no part of the Keport of the Uniyersitiea 
Commission which has elicited a stronger protest or evoked 
more widespread diBsent than that which deals with the 
constitution of the UniverBities. The crj has been raised— 
and there is abundant justification for it—that if the 
recommendations of the Commission in this respect were to 
be accepted, the Universities would he reduced to so 
many Departments of the State. A correspondent writing 
to the Times from India (and the Times gave special 
prominence to his letter) says that a popularly controlled 
University is anomalous and impracticable, and State control 
can alone ensure efficiency; and he has the hardihood to 
assure the British Public that the tentative policy of placing 
the Universities, under more or less popular control, has 
nowhere given satisfaction and has in many instances led to 
results which may be described as scandalous. A more 
malignant libel has never been uttered against our 
Universities. I am not here to defend the Universities, but 
we should like to have chapter and verse. We should 
like to have a categorical enumeration of the alleged 
scandals which the present system has given rise to. Let 
the indictment be framed—if indeed it can be framed, and 
we shall know how to meet it. In the meantime, 1 will take 
leave to record my personal protest against the condemnation 
of our Universities by an appeal to calumnies which 
will not stand a moment’s scrutiny. But whatever the 
irresponsible writer in the Times may say and whatever 
support the Times may accord to him, it is very evident 
that His Excellency the Viceroy attaches considerable 
importance to the public protest which this part of the 
Report has elicited. His Excellency does not apparently 
accept the proposal of the Commission that the Director of 
Public Instruction should be ex officio Vice-Chairman of 
the Syndicate. The Senate will continue to be the final 
authority in the matter of the recognition of schools. The 
elective principle will be definitely recognized in the 
constitution of the Senate. May we not appeal to Jiis 
Excellency to continue «nd broaden the policy of 4he past 
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And still farther popularize the University by providing that 
at least one-half of the members of the Senate should he 
elected by the graduates of the University of a certain 
standing. The graduates have a permanent and an 
affectionate interest in their Universities, and in all that 
conduces to their credit and reputation. Their participation 
in the affairs of their Universities would inspire them 
with a sense of responsibility and would enlist, on behalf of 
educational reforms, the sympathy and support of the 
educated community. There is no desire on the part of 
any one to divest the Universities of State control. Such 
control, however, should be in the nature of general 
supervision rather than that of direct and active 
participation in the every-day work of the University. 

The letter of the Government of India embodying 
their suggestions has been circulated among the Provincial 
Governments for their opinions. I have no doubt that 
Universities and the various recognized Associations of the 
country will be consulted. The educated community 
throughout India will watch the further progress of this 
controversy with the keenest interest. To them the issues 
raised are of supreme importance. The whole of their 
future might be said to be at stake. Are they to have 
their present educational system strengthened, invigorated 
and adapted to modern requirements, combining height 
with surface, the steady expansion of the educational area 
with the gradual advancement of learning, or are they to 
have an emasculated system, shorn of the principle of 
growth and expansion, confined to an infinitesimal section 
of the people, without influence on the life of the 
oommunity and without power to mould it for the highest 
purposes of human progress? We have made our choice— 
we have proclaimed it with all the emphasis that we could 
command—and the latest official pronouncement seems to 
convey the assurance that the sympathies of the 
Government of India are with us. 

THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM 

Next in importance to the educational problem is the 
question' of the economic conditida of the people. The 
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educational problem does not usually occupy a large place 
in our discussions in this Congress. Not that its importance 
is overlooked, but we are content to rely with implicit 
confidence upon the slow and steady expansion of those 
educational efforts which has never been interrupted and 
which form a permanent feature of British policy in India. 
Circumstances, to which I have already referred, have given 
to the educational problem the prominence which it now 
possesses. But the statesmanlike attitude of the Viceory 
gives us the assurance that the grave issues which have 
been raised will be settled ere long, and they will be settled 
in a manner which will reconcile conflicting schools and 
divergent interests and ensure the diffusion as well as the 
advancement of learning. The economic problem is a more 
contentious one and affords ground for wider differences of 
opinion^ coloured, I am afraid, by official and party bias. 
There we enter upon an altogether more difficult sphere, 
where the atmosphere is surcharged with the heat of partisan 
controversy and where the combatants have already taken 
up definite sides, to which they are attached by interests 
and passions which must seriously interfere with the 
impartial consideration of the problem. On the one hand, 
we have the Government and the adherents of the 

Government; who, jubilant over the fat surpluses of the last 
few years, invite an admiring world to congratulate them on 
their work. On the other, we have Mr. Digby and his 
friends who shake their heads in stolid incredulity and 
producing their facts and figures from official sources, 
challenge the optimism of the opposite school. They 

maintain, not upon a plausible syllogistic formula ” 
(whatever that may mean), but upon data supplied by official 
authority that India has undergone steady material 

retrogression under British Rule, and they appeal to the 
Secretary of State for “ a searching examination ” of their 
position. Your President is not called upon to act as an 
arbiter in this controversy. He does not, indeed,^ 

' himself qualified for the task. He has responsibilities 
sufficiently grave to think of adding one more to them. But 
the controversy is one in which this Congress must feel the 
deepest interest. Is itHhe case—we ask—that the country 
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is getting poorer day by day? The question is 
momentous that Lord George Hamilton was forced to admit 
that if it should he answered in the affirmative, British Hule 
must stand self-condemned and Britain must be relieved 
of her Imperial responsibilities in relation to India. I am 
not prepared to admit the soundness of the inference which 
the Secretary of State derives, as necessarily following 
from the acceptance of the position of the pessimist 
school. Admitting that there has been steady material 
retrogression under British Eale, it would involve 
the condemnation of the policy which has hitherto been- 
followed in the government of this country—it would be 
a plea, not for the severance of British connection, hut 
rather the strengthening of it by a new bond—by the 
inauguration of a beneficent departure which has been 
insisted on by some of the greatest of Anglo-Indian 
administrators, by men like Munro and Bentinck and 
Elphinstone, and the soundness of which, at least, in 
theory, has never been disputed. The pessimist school, 
I use the term in no ofifensive sense, do not indeed call 
for the withdrawal of British overrule, but for the reversal 
of that policy which has impoverished the country and 
has been attended with disastrous economic results. India 
is under British Rule, and they insist upon a policy which, 
in its spirit and in its temper, in its sacred 
regard for justice and fair play, in its deep anxiety for 
the extension of British freedom along with the British 
flag, should be truly reflective of the beneficence of 
British greatness. It is no exaggeration to say that 
behind the economic controversy lies veiled the entire 
problem of Indian administration. Is the country to be 
governed for the benefit of the people, for the develop¬ 
ment of their industries, the accumulation and the 
husbanding of their resources, or is it to be administered 
in accordance with those principles which have brought 
about the terrible impoverishment of the people and all 
that it implies ? Thus with the economic problem lie 
wrapped up the gravest administrative issues. 

Is the country getting poorer day by day? The 
question can be set at rest by aucopen enquiry, started; 
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under the auspices of the Government. Why is not such 
an encjuiry held ? Ours, indeed, has been a Government 
of Commissions and Committees. We have had Commis¬ 
sions of all sorts. One more Commission to enquire into 
the economic condition of the country would not seriously 
ag'gravate the situation or dislocate the administrative 
machinery. The Famine Union in England, which include 
public men of all parties and which have an economic 
rather than a political object in view, have been pressing 
for an enquiry into some typical villages. It is in no hostile 
spirit that they approach this question. Their oVject is 
not to find fault, but to get at the truth. The Union desire 
an answer to the question, whether it is true that the 
cultivator has been sinking deeper and deeper into poverty 
during recent years. But the Government will not give 
an answer. The Government will not hold an enquiry. 
Why does the Government decline to institute an enquiry 
for the settlement of what may justly be regarded as the 
problem of problems ? Has it any reasons to believe that 
such an enquiry would be fatal to its optimistic creed ? It 
cannot, indeed, be said that the Government is without 
any information on the subject, or that it ignores the 
gravity of the problem. On two separate occasions it 
held two separate and confidential enquiries. There was 
an enquiry held in 1880-81 by Lord Kipon. Sir David 
Barbour was entrusted with it. There was again an enquiry 
held during the Viceroyalty of Lord Dufferin. Now these 
enquiries either prove or disprove the allegation that the 
country is becoming poorer under British Rule. If they 
disprove the allegation, nothing would be more natural 
than that the rulers of India should hasten; by their 
publication, to refute a charge which involves so serious- 
a refiection upon their own administration. If these 
enquiries do not disprove the charge, nothing would be 
more natural than that they should keep back the evidence, 
of which they are in possession. To withhold from the 
public the results of these enquiries, and the evidence on- 
which they are based; raises a presumption against the 
roseate view of the economic situation. The presumption- 
is strengthened by the steady refusal to hold an open- 
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enquiry; and it assumes more or less the complexion of 
definite proof; in y\ew of facts the significance of which 
cannot be overlooked. 


FAMINES 

The great, broad fact of recurring famines which grew 
in frequency and intensity during the last quarter of the 
last c«^ntury stands out in striking prominence as the 
infallible index which powerfully appeals to the popular 
imagination of the growing impoverishment of the people. 
The story is a dismal one. By a moderate calculation the 
famines of 1877 and 1878, of 1889 and 1892, of 1897 and 
1900 have carried off fifteen millions of people. Another 
calculation estimates the mortality at 26 millions. If this 
terrible mortality had taken place in any European 
country; the conscience of mankind would have received a 
shock from which it would not have recovered, until the 
means to prevent so fearful a calamity had been found and 
applied. If the Mahomedan Rulers of European-Turkey 
had permitted such a record of mortality to swell, and that 
from a preventible cause, in any of the European 
Provinces subject to their rule, their expulsion from Europe 
bag and baggage would have been insisted upon with 
passionate vehemence, and no punishment would have 
been deemed too great for them. But India is beyand 
the pale of civilized opinion, and her calamities do not 
apparently stir the conscience of even the great nation into 
whose hands her destinies have been consigned by an 
All-wise Providence. But the record of our famine 
mortality is even gloomier than what the above figures 
imply. Let us, for the purposes of this enquiry, divide the 
century into four periods of 25 years each. During the first 
period there were five famines with an estimated mortality 
of one million. During the second period, there were two 
famines with an estimated mortality of 500,000. In the 
third period, there were six famines with a recorded 
mortality of five millions; and as we come to the fourth 
and the last period; we notice the increasing gravity of the 
situation and the terribly high record of mortality. There 
were eighteen famines during ethis period with an 
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efttimiited mortality of twenty^aix milHoos; sod the last 
famiDe of the last quarter of the expiring; century was, in 
the words of so high an authority as the Viceroy himself;, 
the sererest that the country had ever known. It will 
thus be seen that famine was an over-constant calamity 
during the whole of the century, that it counted its victims 
by millions and that as the century drew near te its close; 
it became more frequent in its recurrence and more severe 
in its incidence. Will anybody explain to me why 
the famines of the last half of the century were «ieverer 
and more frequent than those of the Brst half—why the 
famines of the last quarter were severer and more frequent 
than those of the preceding quarters—and why the 
last famine of the last year of the expiring century was the 
severest of them all ? Do they not point to the growing 
impoverishment of the people? Let alone the carefully- 
drawn calculations, determining the income per head of the 
population which; though based upon official figures, the 
Secretary of State now repudiates as conjectural. Is it 
possible to overlook the significance of these famines, with 
their increasing severity and frequency and the silent but 
conclusive testimony which they bear to the material 
retrogression of the people ? The public have not the time 
to verify intricate calculations, and they cannot be expected 
to follow the writer on Indian economics through the 
mazes of bis figures, but these famines with their ever- 
increasing severity and recurrence leave a most painful 
impression on the public mind, and point, with convincing 
force, to the soundness of the position of those who hold 
that the country is steadily retrograding in material 
prosperity. 

But we are told that famines are due to drought; to 
the operation of natural causes, and Governments and 
human institutions are powerless to avert them. We 
ask—is drought confined to India? Nature is impartial 
in her dispensations^in the distribution of her favours 
and disfavours. Other countries suffer from drought; 
but they do not suffer from famine. We must^ 
therefore; look deepeir for the causes of Indian famine. 
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Drought alone will not account for it. Destitution is the 
* root-cause of Indian famine. If the people were comparatively 
prosperous, if they did not suffer from chronic 
poverty, they would, in the event of a local failure of crops, 
make their purchases in the markets of the neighbouring 
provinces, or they would have a reserve stock upon 
which they might fall back. But they are absolutely 
resourceless, sunk in the deepest depths of poverty, living 
from hand to mouth, often starving upon me meal a day, 
and they die in their thousands and hundreds of thousands 
upon the first stress of scarcity, and as the situation deepens, 
they die in their millions and tens of millions despite 
the efforts of a benevolent Government to save them. 

Nor will it avail to seek for an explanation of Indian 
poverty in the increase of our population or in the 
spendthrift habits of our people. The census returns of 1901 
disclose the fact that practically there has been no increase 
of population and that the increase in certain areas has been 
counterbalanced by decrease in other parts of the country. 
It is a well ascertained fact that the population has not 
increased in India at the rate it has done in England and 
some other European countries. As for the alleged 
spendthrift habits of the people, I will say this—that there 
is not a more abstemious or a more frugal race of people on 
earth than the peasantry of India. Their sobriety, their 
strong family affections, their deep concern for their children 
are the best preservatives of those thrifty habits which are 
all the more assured when they have their roots in impulse 
rather than in interest and when the combined operation 
of both impart to them an added strength. If they 
occasionally indulge in an extravagant sradh or 
an expensive marriage, they live from day to day, 
from month to month and through the recurring 
years with a rigid parsimony which is but the reflex of 
their ascetic instincts. Have they not thus lived in the 
ages past and gone ? Empires have , come and gone; 
dynasties have been overthrown; the face of external 
nature itself has been changed, but the deep-seated 
'liabits of our people have remmned^the same—unchanged 
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:aiid TinchAogeftble amid the victssitiides of time and 
fortune. But they were not thus famine-stricken in those 
days, despite their expensive marriages and sradhs. Why 
are they famine-stricken now? Oh no—this theory oi 
the alleged extravagance of the Indian peasantry will not 
do. It will not stand the test of scrutiny. Upon a closer 
examination, it disappears like baseless fabric of a vision. 

The effect of recent currency legislation has been still 
further to depreciate the condition of the agricultural 
classes. I am not here discussing its general effect and 
with adequate regard for all interests; but the artificial 
fixity of the exchange has entailed heavy loss on culti¬ 
vators. The extent of this loss can be calculated with 
some approximation to facts. The value of the raw 
produce of the soil, such as grain and pulse, seeds, raw jute 
and cotton, the proceeds of which directly benefit the culti¬ 
vators, was in 1901-2, Rs. 61*30 crores (p. 10 of Mr. 
©’Conor’s “ Review of Trade”). The equivalent of this at 
Is. 4(Z. per rupee is £40,860,000 which is paid by the 
importers. If the exchange value of the rupee were Is. 2c7, 
at the present day, the cultivators would have received, as 
the equivalent of this sterling amount, Rs. 70,04,57,000 
or Rs. 8,74,57,000 more than what they now receive. The 
cultivators therefore annually incur a loss of about 8% 
crores as the result of the recent currency operations. 

The tale of India’s growing poverty does not, indeed, 
rest upon any syllogistic formula, or upon calculations 
which, though made from official sources, are now repudiated 
by official authority—it is supported by facts, the signifi¬ 
cance of which it is impossible to overlook, and by the 
testimony of high authorities, official and noo'official. 
What explanation is there of the fact that, in 1886-87, the 
consumption of salt per head of the population was 13*9 lbs. 
and that, in 1899-1900, the consumption had gone down 
and was 12*7 lbs. per head of the population ? How again 
do you explain the shrinking of the deposits in the Postal 
Savings Banks which, in 1899-90, amounted to Rs. 164, 
and, in 1899-90, to Rs. 125 per head of the population ? 
Do not these facts htlkr eloquent testimony to thd steady 
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material retrogression of the people? The evidence of 
competent authorities is equally conclusive on the subject. 
I will make three extracts from a Government Resolution, 
dated the 19th October 1888, which will throw consider* 
able light on the economic condition of the people in some 
of the great provinces in India :— 

Bbhar, —^The picture which I have drawn does not, how¬ 
ever, show any great prosperity, and shows that the lower classes, 
which, including the weaving class amounting to 25 per Cent, of the 
population, have little chance of Improving their position and that 
they would have no resources to fall back upon in times of scar¬ 
city. .. The conclusion to be drawn Is that of the agricultural 
population, a large proportion, say, 40 percent are insufficiently fed, 
to say nothing of clothing and housing. They have enough food to 
support life and to enable them to work; but they have to undergo 
long fasts, having for a considerable part of the year to satisfy 
themselves with one full meal in the day. 

Korth-Westbbm Pbovincbb. —^Tbe Commissioner of Allahabad 
remarks in a general way that there is very little between the 
poorer classes of the people and semi-starvation; and the Collector 
of Banda writes that a very large number of the lower classes of 
the population clearly demonstrate by their poor physique that 
either they are habitually half-starved or have been in their early 
years exposed to the trials and severities of a famine. 

Mr. Holderness, writing of the Pilibhlt District, says that 
the landless labourer's condition is not all that could be desired. 
The united earnings of a man, his wife and two children cannot be 
put at more than Rs. S per month. When prices of food-grains are 
moderate, work regular, and the health of the household good, this 
Income will enable their family to have one good meal a day, to 
keep a thatched roof over their head, to buy cheap cotton clothing 
and occasionally a thin blanket. The small cultivator is slightly^ 
better off, but he has not always enough to eat, or sufficiently 
warm clothes. 

Bombay. —Poverty amongst the labouring classes of the 
mofussil most certainly exists, but not only does it exist, but 
represents the normal condition of these classes. Their houses 
are poor, their belongings are poor, their food is poor, their 
clothing very poor. ‘Poverty,^ however, and * want,’ at any rate, 
in India are two very different things, and after many years’ 
residence amongst the people of the country, I have no hesitation 
in saying that while poverty is the rule (I still speak of the lower 
classes) actual want is the exoeptloa. 

Cbmtbal Provincbs.—M r. Tawney shows that the ordinary 
cost of k>od for a man, his wife and Sme child ia 7^ pice a day 
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and It broken rice {kanhi) be substituted tor rice, the cost can be 
reduced to 4% pice a day. This sum will provide the tamlly with 
2%lbs. ot grain and a small q[uantlty of pulse, leaving pice 
over for salt, vegetables and firewood. Mr, Mackenzie's general con*> 
elusion on the whole enquiry Is that—“there Is no doubt In these 
provinces a great deal of poverty, but there Is very little distress^ 
The people are well-fed, and the only section ot them who can be 
said to be hard pressed tor bare subsistence are the bill tribes, who 
are but little more provident than the beasts of the threats and have 
to undergo similar vicissitudes In dally food. 

These extracts are remarkable. Th^y throw a flood 
ot light upon the economic condition ot the people. It ia 
no critic of the Government, but the Government and the 
officers of Government who speak. And what do they 
gay ? In Behar, 40 per cent, of the people are 

insufficiently fed. They have to undergo long fasts and for 
a considerable part of the year have to satisfy themselves 
with one full meal in the day. In the Allahabad Division,, 
gays the Commissioner, there is very little between the 
poorer classeg of the people and semi-starvation^\ In 
Bombay, poverty amongst the labouring classes is their 
normal condition. As regards the Central Provinces, we 
are told on the authority of Mr. Mackenzie, Chief 
Commissioner, than whom there was not a greater optimist 
in financial matters, that there is a great deal of poverty, 
though very little distress. This was the state of things in 
1888. Has there been any improvement since then? 
There has been no ebaege for the better. On the contrary, 
the economic condition of the people has become much 
worse, seeing that since then Bombay and the Central 
Provinces have passed through famines, which have been 
described as the severest of the century, and the North- 
Western Provinces have sufiered from wide-spread distress. 
Having regard to the appalling poverty of the people, as 
disclosed in the Resolution of Government from which 1 
have quoted; it was only to be expected that they would 
succumb on the first appearance of scarcity, and it is no 
wonder that they died in their millions when they were 
oyerwhelmed by the greatest famine of the century. 
Their poverty added to the intensity of the famine- 
conditions and swelled the record of famine mortality. Aa 
37 
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the century expires, the picture becomes even deeper in it> 
sombre hue. The Famine Commission of 1901 say 
in their Report: 

Oa the extent of the Indebtedness of the Bombay oulttvators, no 
precise official information, we believe, exists; but there are 
materials for a probable estimate. We know that the Deccan 
Ryots Commission of 1876 found that “about ^ of the occupants 
of Government land are embarrassed with debt; that their debta 
average about 18 times their assessment; and that nearly 2/3rds of 
the debt is secured by mortgage of the land*'. We also know that 
the money-lenders, in the villages visited by the Commission, paid 
about J^th of the whole land-revenue—their property having been 
acquired within the preceding 20, and for the most part the 
preceding 10 years—while it was notorious that the private 
transfers of land were, in most cases, not recorded. The 
Commission of 1891 found that within the preceding 8 years, land 
paying 10 per cent of the revenue in the districts which they 
visited had been sold, two-fifths going to the money-lenders ; while 
lands paying l?!^ per cent, of the revenue had been mortgaged, 
four-seventh going to the sowcars. In his evidence before us, the 
Chief Secretary to the Bombay Government said that 28 per cent, 
of the land in Broach had passed into the possession ofjtbe money- 
lending classes; and from a report of the Collector of Ahmedabad. 
It appears that in his district expropriation of the old owners has 
also made considerable way. Taking all these statements in 
account, and comparing them with the evidence we have recorded 
we think It probable that at least ^th of the cultivators In the 
Bombay Presidency have lost possession of their lands; that less 
than a fifth are tree from debt; and that the remainder are 
indebted to a greater or less extent. 

It will be seen from the above that io the opinion of 
the Famine Commission, and they consisted of some of the 
highest officers of the Government, one-fourth of the 
cultivators in the Bombay Presidency have lost possession 
of their lands, that more than four-fifths are indebted to a 
greater or less extent, and that only one-fifth of the 
population are free from debt. Non-official opinion 
entirely supports this dismal tale of the growing 
impoverishment of the people. No one will suspect the 
Pioneer of being prejudiced against the Government. 
Commenting on Mr. Grierson's statement regarding the 
economic condition of the various sections of the population 
in Gayaf^the Pioneer remarks : 
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Brlefl/f It Is that all the peraons of tha labourlii^ classes and 
^60 per oeat. of the cuUlvatlag and artisan classes, or forty-five 
per cent, of the total population are Insufficiently clothed, or 
Insufficiently fed, or both. In Gaya district this would give about 
a million persons without sufficient means of support. If we 
assume that the circumstances of Gaya are not exceptional—and 
there Is no reason for thinking otherwise—It follows that nearly 
one hundred millions of people in British India are living In 
exterme poverty. 

Thus, according to one of the accredited organs of 
Anglo-Indian opinion which often is the exponent of 
official policy and measures, and is generally their staunch 
supporter, nearly one hundred millions of people in India 
are living in extreme poverty. This was said in 1893 ; in 
1901, an Indian publicist of great experience and 
knowledge, describing the state of things in India, says ; 
** The poverty and sufieriog of the people are such as to 
defy description. In fact, for nearly 15 years there has 
been a continuous famine in India.*^ Is it necessary to 
.produce further evidence in support of the growing 
impoverishment of the country ? Lord George Hamilton 
himself says that India is poor—very, very poor”. If this 
is the official admission, we have a right to expect that it 
shall be followed by corresponding official action. States¬ 
manship can address itself to no higher function. It has 
not more sacred calling than the devising of measures 
which would reclaim a great people from the depths of 
poverty, and the physical misery and the intellectual and 
moral degradation which follow in its train. And if it is 
true that the greatness of the British Empire, the position 
of England among the nations of the Earth, is largely due 
to her Indian overlordship, then the obligation to save 
India from her present critical situation assumes the 
character of a great national duty—of a truly Imperial 
function—emphasised by consideratious of mutual interest 
and the consciousness of past obligations. We desire to 
co-operate with the Government in the performance of this 
duty. We wish to associate ourselves with the ralers of 
India as co adjutors, if they will accept our help iu the 
'Spirit in which it is offered* For we feel that in this matter 
the Goverament needs \ai is entitled to the syolpathetic 
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co-operation of the cominnnity. It is in this spirit and^ 
with no desire to criticise and to find faulty that wo would* 
venture to suggest some remedial measures which the 
Government may with advantage adopt. I'he situation i8> 
so grave that the adoption of these measures can no longer 
be postponed with safety to the best interests of the 
country. Let not the words too late be written upon 
British policy in India. As in the case of the stricken- 
down patient^ so in the case of the afflicted country^ there 
comes a time when remedial measures, however promising, 
may be too late to be applied with advantage. In the 
physical as well as in the moral world, Nature takes her 
revenge upon the dilatory who neglect their opportunities 
or misread her clear unerring intimations. Fhe remedial 
measures which should be adopted in view of the steady 
material retrogression of the country may be summarized 
as follows:— 

(l) The revival of our old industries and the 
creation of new ones; (2) the moderate assessment of 

the land tax; (3) the remission of taxes which press 
heavily upon the poor; (4) the stoppage of the drain 
and the adoption of the necessary administrative measures 
in that behalf. 


THE INDUSTRIES 

All will admit that the expansion of agriculture at the 
expense of manufacturing industry is a serious economic 
evil, for which, so far as it prevails in British India, 
British Rule is largely responsible. 

No one who considers the economic condition of India, said' 
Lord Dnfferin, at the opening of the Exhibition of Industrial Arts 
in Calcutta, can doubt that one of Its greatest evils is to be found 
in the fact that the great mass of the people of the country are 
dependent almost exclusively on the cultivation of the soil. 

This was not the state of things in the past. It was 
the manufactures of India which drew European nations* 
to the shores of India. The European traders ware first 
attracted, not by our raw produjse, but by our manufac¬ 
tured ware. The fame of the ^e musUns of Bengal^^ 
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•her rich silks and brocades had spread far and wide in 
Asia as well as in ISarope. Where are they now? They 
haye practically disappeared. 

The arts of spinning and weaving, says 81r Henry Cotton, 
which for ages afforded employment to a numerous and Industrious 
^population, have now become extinct. Families which formerly 
were In a state of affluence, .have been reduced to penury. 

There is no class ot men, exclalmn Sir James Calrd, whom our 
'rule has pressed harder upon than the Indian weaver and artisan. 

What was it that brought about the extinction of our 
manufactures? What destructive force was in operation 
to produce this dire result ? I will not answer the cj^aes- 
tioii myself, but will allow an Englishman to speak; and 
he shall be no other than the distinguished Orientalist, 
whose knowledge of Eastern countries in general, and of 
India in particular, was so unique. 

The British manufacturer, said Horace Hayman Wilson, 
employed the arm of political injustice to keep down and ulti¬ 
mately strangle a competitor with whom he could not have 
contended on equal terms. 

It was the fixed policy of the British Government and 
of the East India Company, in the early days of British 
Rule, to discourage Indian manufacture and so encourage 
the growth of Indian raw produce. 

This policy, says Mr. Dutt, in his “ Economic History of British 
India,'’ was followed with unwavering resolution and fatal success. 
'Orders were sent out to force Indian artisans to work In the com¬ 
pany’s factories; commercial residents were legally vested with 
extensive powers over villages and communities ot weavers. Prohi¬ 
bitive tariffs excluded Indian silk and cotton goods from England. 
Engllah goods were admitted into India free of duty, or on payment 
of nominal duty. 

These measures produced a disastrous effect on Indian 
manufactures. Let us look at the figures. In 1794, India 
imported from England only £l56 worth of cotton goods ; 
in 1800, the imports had swelled to £ 19,595; in 1806, 
they had increased to £48,525; and in 18L2, to £107,306. 
Cotton goods and silk goods were the national manufac¬ 
tures of India. They were subjected to a heavy tariff. 
British cotton goods p^d a duty of 3}^ per cent, pn being 
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imported into India, Indian cotton goods paid a duty of 
10 per cent, on being imported into England. Britiah ailk 
goods paid an import duty of 3^ per cent, in Indian 
Indian silk goods paid an import duty of 20 per cent, 
in England. Tbis was tbe state of things in 1840. Our 
cotton manufactures bad then practically died out. The 
import of Indian goods into England bad dwindled to 
one-fourth in twenty-one years (from 1814 to 1835) from 
12 lakhs of pieces to 3 lakhs of pieces, ^bile the import 
of British cotton goods into India had increased fifty timea 
within the same period, viz.^ from less than a million yarda 
to over fifty million yards. But Indian silk goods still 
maintained their footing, and though heavily weighted 
carried on an unequal competition. But even tbis was not 
to be. In vain did Mr. Larpent, Chairman of tbe East 
India Company, plead in his evidence before the Select 
Committee af 1840 for tbe reduction of the duty on silk 
goods to save it from the fate which had overtaken Indian 
cotton goods. It Bad been the settled policy of England 
in India, ever since her rise in political power, to convert 
India into a land of raw produce for the benefit of the 
manufacturers and operatives of England. And one of the 
members of the Select Committee, Mr. Brocklebursf, openly 
avowed tbis policy when he said :— 

It would be more desirable perhaps that India should produce 
tbe raw materia), and this country show Its skill In perfecting 
that raw material. 

Tbe course of things In India, replied Mr Larpent, Is leadlrg 
to that. . . But I submit that as this Is the last of the 

expiring manufactures of India, the only one where there Is a 
chance of Introducing tbe native manutaclures, at least let 1h 
have a fair chance. 

Tbe chance was not given. Biiiith silk goods and 
Indian silk goods were boll» imported into France. In fair 
and open competifion, tbe Indian silk goods commanded a 
wider sale at the French maiket. Tbe jealous 
susceptibilities of tbe British manufacluit rs were roused. 
The importation of Indian silk goods into France waa 
prohibited, “ and British goods had in consequence a 
preference with Fieuch buyers^’i But as soon as tha 
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prohibition was taken o£P, the British trade to France waa 
practically annihilated. This was too much for the British 
manufacturers. They would not stand it. I'hey were 
resolved to diive Indian silk goods from the only foreign 
market that was open to them. The prohibition waa 
renewed, and the last of the expiring manufactures of 
India was crushed out of existence. Could there be a 
more melancholy tale ot unfeeling selfishness and cruel 
injustice which destroyed our manufactures and drove the 
great mass of our population upon the soil, to wring fro^i it 
a bare subsistence when they could and to die in their 
millions when they could not. I am free to admit 
that the application of steam to the development 
of manufactures completed the downfall of our industries. 
But selfishness rather than science is responsible for 
our industrial ruin. Can it even now be said that this 
policy has received its last quietus^ with the growth 
of progressive and Imperial ideas and the closer 
relationship between the two countries? The old jealousy 
is still dominant in the counsels of our rulers. Or else 
how are we to account for the excise duty levied upon 
Indian cotton fabrics, which handicaps them in competition 
with other countries ? Is it too much to hope that the 
Delhi Durbar will mark the inauguration of a new era of 
equal justice pervading every branch of the administration ? 
Are we not, indeed^ entitled to this paltry boon 
ot equal justice, seeing how greatly indebted England 
is to India tor her commercial and industrial 
expansion ? Not to speak of the market which India 
offers for English goods; it is Indian wealth which, towards 
the close of the eighteenth century, comunicated an 
extraordinary impulse to the growth and development of 
British commerce and manufactures. Thus, writes Mr. 
Brooks Adams in his Law of Civilization and Decay”, a 
book written with no political object in view :— 

The Influx of the Indian treasure, by adding considerably to the 
nation's cush capital, not only increased Its stock of energy, but 
added much to its flexibility and the rapidity of its movement. 

Plassey was fought in 1767, and probably nothing has ever 
4 qn»J](d the rapidity of the change which followed, Ip 1760, the 
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tflyiog-shnttle appeared, and coal beg^an to replace wood in 
smelting; In 1764, Hargreaves Invented the splnnlng-jenny; in 
1779, Crompton contrived the mule; in 1785, Cartwright patented 
the power-loom, and ohlet ot all, in 1768, Watt matured the steam 
engine, the most perfect of all vents ot centralising energj. But 
though these machines served as outlets for the accelerating 
movement of the time, they did not cause that acceleration. In 
themselves inventions are passive, many ot the most imoortant 
having lain dormant tor centuries, waiting for a sufficient store of 
iorce to have accumulated to set them working. That store must 
always take the shape of money, and money not hoarded, 
but in motion. ..... 

From 1694 to Plassey, the growth had been relatively slow. 
For more than sixty years after the foundation of the Bank of 
England its smallest note had been tor £20, a note too large to 
circulate freely, and which rarely travelled far from Lambard 
Street. Writing in 1790, Burke mentioned that when he came to 
England in 1750, there were not *Hwelve bankers * shops '* in the 
provinces though then, he said, they were in every market town. 
Thus, the arrival of the Bengal silver not only increased the mass of 
money but stimulated its movement; for at once, In 1759, the bank 
issued £10 and £15 notes, and in the country private firms poured 
forth a flood of paper. 

Having regard to the past policy of the Government, 
we feel that we are entitled, both by reason of that policy 
(for wrong must be redressed) and the substantial help 
which England derived from India in »*8tabli8hing her 
industrial pre-eminence, to claim a sympathetic treatment 
of the industrial problem. England destroyed our 
manufactures by prohibitive tariffs and by the pursuit of an 
industrial policy, which all fair-minded Englishmen must 
oondemn. England has benefited enormously from Indian 
wealth and commerce. Will she not lend us a helping 
hand and co-operate with us in the blessed task of working 
out our industrial salvation ? If we had a potential voice 
in the government of our country, there would be no 
question as to what policy we should follow. We would 
unhesitatingly adopt a policy of protection. That was, 
indeed, the policy of England before her industries 
attained their maturity. England reared her manufacturing 
power by protection; and then she turned a free-trader 
and invited other nations to accept free-trade principles. 
The other^ nations, including the British Colonies, knew 
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'better, ead are now reariog their maoufacturing power 
by protection. 

But in India, says Mr. Dntt, the manufacturing power of the 
people waa stamped out by protection against her industries; and 
' then free-trade was forced on her to prevent a revival. 

Bat we fear protection is out of the questiou. May we 
not at least hope for a fair and equitable treatment of our 
industries, without reference to other interests than our 
own and without their being handicapped by duties, which 
must interfere with their expansion ? We have beard a 
great deal in these days about State-encouragement 
of our arts and industries—about technical institutes which 
are to minister to our industries. But where is the 
technical institute maintained by Government which serves 
this great purpose ? The mining industry in Bengal has 
maie great progress. A mining college would be 
serviceable to the industry. The proposal was actually 
made last year in Congress. But the Government as yet 
shows no signs of moving in the matter. There is a 
proposal to organize a commercial department. Will it 
help the national industries and guide them along a 
beneficent channel ? Will it call forth and develop a spirit 
of enterprise among our people ? We know not—but this 
we do know that we have a solemn duty in this matter. 
We have a high commission which we cannot ignore. As 
the guides and the instructors of our people, we have to 
tell them what is best for them. If the Government will 
not listen to our appeals, they, at any rate, will not turn a 
deaf ear to our words of counsel and advice; and we 
desire to tell them in all seriousness and with all the 
emphasis that we can command that, if they wish well to 
themselves and to their country, they must torn their 
thoughts to commercial enterprise and the development of 
the marvellous resources of their country. The bread- 
problem is the problem of problems and must be solved. 
The professions are crowded. The services cannot provide 
a place for all of us. Agriculture will not save our people 
from the terrible visitations of famine. The masses are 
atarving, and when famifle comes, they die in their idillioDS ; 
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the middle classes are carryiog on an arduous struggle to 
maintain body and soul together. Everywhere poverty and 
destitution stare us in the face. What is to be the solution ?’ 
The gorgeous India was the fable land of wealth. Are 
we alone to be excluded from the rich treasures of untold 
wealth, which our Mother-earth shelters in her bosom 
and which she has sheltered through the ages past, so that 
her children in their own good time may reap the fruits 
thereof ? Who has ever been deprived of a mother’s choicest 
gifts? If the country is to be saved, we must leave the 
beaten track of the services and the professions, and be 
the pioneers and organizers of a vast industrial movement, 
which will secure to us tbe possession of that wealth which 
Mature has ordained for us, and which, when so secured, 
will lead to the final and the satisfactory solution of the 
industrial problem. Let us guide the public mind of India 
along this beneficent channel. 

THE LAND REVENUE ASSESSMENT 

In an agricultural country tbe land tax is necessarily 
a question of great importance. Tbe success of agricultural 
operations largely depends upon fixity of tenure and fixity 
of assessment—upon the assurance given to the cultivator 
that be will be permitted to enjoy the fruits of bis labour 
and bis improvements. It is the Permanent Settlement which 
lies at the root of the great prosperity of Bengal, and if we 
cannot have a permanent settlement in other parts of India, 
we should at least have a moderate land tax fixed for a 
reasonably long period. The question has been the subject 
of keen controversy and has elicited an authoritative 
pronouncement from the Government of India, in non- 
permanently settled estates, where the land tax is paid by 
the landlord, Lord Curzon has practically limited the 
State demand to one-halt the actual rent; but where the 
land tax is paid by the cultivator, no clear limitation of 
this kind has been imposed. Nor does Lord Curzon 
accept the principle of Lord Ripon’s Government, that 
an enhancement of the State demand at periodical 
revisions is only to take place when there has been a rise in* 
tbe price of crops. In the older Frovincesi His Excellency 
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would fix thirty years as the limit during which ao 
assessment would be in force. Some of these concessions 
are in accordance with the Memorial which was submitted 
to the Secretary of State, on 20th December 1900, by some 
distinguished men who had long served Government in 
high and responsible offices. Among the signatories were: 
Sir Richard Garth, Sir John Jardine, Mr. Garstin, Mr. 
Reynolds, Sir William Wedderburn and Mr. R. C. Dutt. 
They advocated, among other things, that where the land 
revenue is paid directly by the cultivators, as in most 
parts of Madras and Bombay, the Government demand 
should be limited to 50 per cent, of the value of the net 
produce, after deducting charges of cultivation. They 
recommended that a limit should be fixed in each province 
beyond which it may not be possible to surcharge the 
land tax with local cesses. These local cesses, I understand,, 
are a heavy burden on landlords in the North-Western 
Provinces. I fear that^ in the existing state of official 
opinion it is impossible for us to obtain a permanent 
settlement for all India^ however much we may wish 
it and however much we may be justified in making 
such a demand, having regard to the past pledges 
of the Government. Three Governors-General under 
the East India Company, three Viceroys under the 
Crown, men like Lord Canning, Lord Lawrence and Lord 
Ripon, exerted their great influence with a view to 
impose a permanent limitation on the land tax in India. 
But they were overruled by the authorities in England. 
It is not likely tliat any appeal, which we might 
make for the extension of the Permanent Settlement,, 
would command greater attention. But a moderate 
land tax, fixed for a reasonably long period, is 
absolutely essential to the prosperity of our agricuL 
tural population, and we must insist upon it, in season 
and out of season, alike in the interests of the Government 
and of the people ; and it seems to me that the wisest 
course for us to follow would be to take onr stand upon- 
the Memorial of the distinguished men, to which I have 
referred, and appeal to the Government for the very 
moderate concessions wliich they suggest. Such ai^^appeal. 
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urged with moderation and persistency, is bound to bear 
fruit even in the near future. 

REMISSION OF TAXATION 

Among the remedial measures which I have suggested 
is the remission of taxation. An unanswerable case was 
made out in its favour by Mr. Gokhale in his budget 
speech, whicti has won for him the gratitude and 
the admiration of his countrymen. An overflowing 
treasury with a starving population is an anomaly 
which, will strike every one. The conclusion is inevitable 
that more is tnken trom the taxpayer than what may 
fairly be required of him, and when the taxpayer, as he 
usually is in India, is (he starving ryot, the remission of 
taxation becomes a matter of paramount obligation on the 
part of the rulers of the land. For many long years we 
have patiently submitted to a heavy burden ; and now that 
since 1898-99, despite frontier wars and heavy famine 
expenditure, we have had years of uninterrupted surpluses, 
we are entitled to look forward to the remission of 
taxation. Since 1884-85 we have had a number of new 
taxes imposed upon us, yielding, roughly speaking, an 
annual revenue of V) crores of rupees. Since 1884-85, we 
have had 12 years of surpluses amounting to over 28 
crores, and 7 years of deficits amounting to about 14 
^jrores, and since 1898-99, our surpluses have not been 
interrupted. Thankn to the statesmanlike policy of Lord 
Curzon, the prospects of peace on the frontiers have 
become more assured, and thanks to the bounty of Nature 
which has been somewhat deferred, the grim spectre of 
famine does not darken the view. The currency has been 
steadied, though by the adoption of a policy which has 
given rise to serious differences of opinion, and the 
fluctuating rupee no longer frighteiis the rulers of India or 
robs them of their peace. From all sidns therefore we have 
indications which justify the hope—the very reasonable 
hope—that the strain on our finances is at an end and that 
our surpluses will be continued (leave alone the question 
AS to whether they have been under-estimated or not). 
May not, therefore, plead for ri^lief—for the mitigation 
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of that burden which has pressed upon ns so heavily and 
must press with crushing weight upon our starving 
peasantry ? We are grateful for the remission of the 
arrears of land-revenue in the famine-stricken areas. But 
it is not enough 5 it does not go to the root of the matter. 
What is wanted is not temporary alleviation, but 
permanent relief. If the Government, for the benefit of its 
European servants, could initiate a policy of granting 
exchange compensation allowance at a time of deficit—if, 
in 1893-94, it could pay 62 lakhs of rupees^ as exchange 
compensation allowance when its deficit was a crore and a 
halt—the Government might surely, for the benefit of a 
half'famished people, remit taxes which press heavily upon 
them, and at a time when it has a large surplus and when 
it may be reasonably hoped that its financial embarrass¬ 
ments are at an end. 


I have heard a great deal about India being most 
lightly-taxed country in the world. Even in the domain 
of romance there is not a prettier picture, but the illusion 
quickly disappears when the searchlight of scrutiny is 
turned upon it, when the stern and grim figures which 
reveal their own tale are marshalled in their proper places 
and are permitted to bear their silent but eloquent testi¬ 
mony. Lawyers say that circumstances cannot lie. The 
financier says that figures are even more veracious witnesses. 

EXCHANGE COMPENSATION ALLOWANCE 


EXPENDITURE ON EXCHANGE ALLOWANCE SINCE 1893-94 


1893- 64 

1894- 95 
1896-96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 


Rs. 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 

1900- 1 

1901- 2 1 

1902- 3 / 


Rs 

48,59,480 

48,29,370 

46,00,930 

• •• Figures not available. 
••• but 46 lakhs may be 
taken for each year or 
92 lakhs in all. 


62,44,110 

1,24,96,910 

1,33,81,630 

94,38,260 

69,39,740 


The deficit of the year 1893-94, when the E. C. A. was granted, 
was Rs 1,64,70,000, of which Rs. 62,44,110 was due to E. C. A. 
The ordinary deficit which would have occurred, if E. C. A. was not 
granted, was Rs. 92,26,000 in round numbers. This defidt was 
anticipated at the time when^he E. C. A. was recommended by the 
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Let U8 for a moment turn to the testimony of figures. In 
India, the total pressure of taxation is about 85 crores f 
which distributed among a population of 232 millions 
giveH au incidence ofRs. 3*10-6 per head, or a percentage 
of 12'29 on the average income. The total taxation 
income in the United Kingdom, in 1898-99 (the normal 
year before the War) was 90 millions sterling. The popu¬ 
lation being 413^2 millions, the incidence of taxation is 
£2-38. per head. Now the average income per head is 
£36, and the pressure of taxation on the income of an 
Englishman is therefore only 6 per cent, against 12*2 
per cent, in the case of the native of India. These figures 
disprove the oft-repeated declaration of the Government 

Government of India to the Secretary of State, as the following 
extract from a Despatch will show:— 

We have considered carefully the effect of granting these con¬ 
cessions upon our financial position. Apart from the expenditure 
now proposed (e.c., expenditure on E. C. A.) the deficit of the year 
will amount to 57 lakhs. Including the costs of giving effect to 
our present recommendations, the total deficit will, therefore, amount 
to 100 lakhs. This deficit we propose to accept without talcing any 
special steps to meet it. We have not overlooked the very grave 
objections to accepting, and more especially to adding to, the deficit 
of the current year (1893-94;. But after very carefully weighing 
all the issues involved, we have come to the conclusion that the 
circumstances are so special as to justify a departure from the 
ordinary rule of sound finance which requires that measures should 
be taken to remove a deficit as soon as Its occurrence Is seen to 
be probable. 

(The Government of India did not take any special measure 
during the year to avoid the public reproach of granting E. C. A. to 
the high-paid officers by resorting to taxation. The deficit of the 
year 1893-94 was accordingly allowed to appear In the accounts. 
This deficit, which would have recurred with Increasing effect In 
1894-95 owing to the expenditure of crores on E. C. A. 
against 62}^ lakhs in 1893-94, was wiped off and converted Into a 
surplus by the Imposition of customs duties affecting the general 
mass of the population.) 

f This figure is calculated on the supposition that the cultivator 
actually pays more as land tax than what reaches the coffers of 
Government. This represents the pressure of land tax on the 
ryots prhich Is much in excess of the^ total land revenue of about 
30^ crores. 
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“that ** India is the most lightly-taxed country in the world”. 
It is, of course, true that the amount of taxation per se 
is light; but if taxation means pressure on the income, 
India is more heavily taxed than England, or perhaps any 
other country in the world. 

But if taxation is to be remitted, the practical question 
to consider is, what is the tax which should have a 
preferential consideration? I have no hesitation in saying 
that the duty on salt is the first that should be dealt with. 
It is one of the primary canons of taxation that the neces¬ 
saries of life should not be taxed. But salt is a prime 
necessary of life, and it is taxed. Nay more : the duty on 
salt has been enhanced, and when it was enhanced in 
1888, Lord Cross, then Secretary of State, declared in a 
Despatch to the Government of India that the increase in 
the salt duty should be looked upon as temporary, and that 
no effort should be spared to reduce the general duty as 
speedily as possible to the former rate. Lord George 
Hamilton took the same view of the matter in his budget 
apeech in the House of Common in 1895, when he 
emphasized the necessity of reducing the salt duty as 
early as possible. Lord George Hamilton, in his recent 
speech on the budget in the House of Commons, expressed 
the opinion that it was the enhanced duty which interfered 
with the consumption of salt. The reduction of the duty, 
therefore, is an obligation which the rulers of the land 
cannot ignore. 

1 find that an agitation has been set on foot for the 
total repeal of the income tax. I cannot say that I am in 
sympathy with this agitation. In a general scheme for the 
remission of taxes, the salt tax must have the first place; 
and if the Government is able to proceed still further 
with the reduction of taxation, the minimum of taxable 
income for the income tax should be raised. The minimum 
is now fixed at the sum of 500 rupees a year. It should be 
raised to 1,000 rupees a year, or if you like, to a still higher 
£gure. The poor man must claim our first consideration, 
not because he is a poor man, but because the measure of 
«aorifice must be even, andP society has no right to call^pon 
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him to make a heavier sacrifice for the general purpogea 
of the State than what is required of the rich man. Tho 
necessariee of life and the income necessary for the 
bare maintenance of the bread-winner and his family must 
be relieved of all taxation. In England, the minimum of 
taxable income is £l50 a year. The requirements of the 
Englishman are no doubt more numerous; his standard of 
living is higher. But, on the other hand, it is to be borne 
in mind that the Englishman lives for himselt apd his wife 
and children ; whereas the Indian, under the operation of 
the joint-family system, has a large number of relatives to 
feed and support. In any case I trust the minimum of 
taxable income will be raised. 

In this connection I desire to call the attention of the 
Oovernment to a special appropriation of the income tax, 
which was made when the income tax was first levied. 
The income tax law of 1860 set apart one per cent, of the 
proceeds of the tax for expenditure locally on public works. 
In the five years, during which the Act was in force, the 
sum which accrued from this source to local public works 
funds amounted to £1,611,410, or 161 lakbs of rupees.* 

* I cannot recommend the absolute surrender of any part of 

the general revenues, I regard them as all Imperial alike. 

To this I would make only one exception, namely, that I would 
give up one-fourth of whatever Income tax might be raised to the 
Local Governments for public Improvement according to the 
principle established by Mr. James Wilson (Financial Member) 
In 1860. 

[Sir Richard Temple's Minute, dated 7th November, 1868.] 

The following is the main outline of Mr. Wilson's proposals 
In his own words :— 

On incomes above 500 rupees we propose a tax at the rate of 
8 per cent, for the public treasury and 1 per cent, to be appropriated 
strictly to local purposes, and in regard to the appropriation of 
which where municipalities exist, they will have a voice ; the 
charge may be very small and the good to be derived from such a 
contribution may be very great. In the United States which 
boasts of the freest Government In the world, a property-tax is 
collected by the Government of each State, of a considerable 
amount, and applied in part to general and in part to local and 
municipal purposes. t 
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Why should not such a course be followed now, why 
should the income tax be entirely merged in the genera) 
reveones of the Empire ? Uow many useful and t)eneficeBt 
public works, which are now starved or are abauduoed,. 
would, if such a policy were in force, be carried out for 
the general benefit of the country ? 

The only objection that I can think of the remission 
of taxation is the possible increase of the military 
expenditure of the Empire. I bere are two prop ‘Sals 
before us—one is the addition of nearly a million sterling 
to our military expenditure to meet the cost ot the 
efficiency of the reformed British army in India. The 
other is in the nature of a suggestion thrown out by the 
Secretary of State in the course of his budget speech to 
the effect that there might be an addition to the European 
army in India. Against both these proposals, we ought to 
record our emphatic protest. Lord Curzon will not 
consent to the withdrawal of a single European soldier 
from India. But will His Excellency permit the Home 
Government to tbrnst upon the Indian taxpayer the burden 
ot a bloated army, far in excess of his requirements? 
Recent events have demonstrated the fact that our army, 
even as now maintained, is really in excess of what the 
country needs, and that it is maintained on a footing which 
more or less serves the purpose of an Imperial reserve. 
We could spare 20,000 British troops for the recent 
military operations without risk to our interests. It is not 
the case of the loan of a watch-dog, as pithily put by His 
Excellency the Viceroy. The watch-dog was lent for such 
a long period and was so long absent that we did not miss 
him at all, and we felt’ that we could do without him. 
There cannot be the smallest objection to the location of 
British troops in India to serve as an Imperial Reserve ; 
but it is only equitable that the cost should be borne by the 
British treasury. 

1 contend that the incidence of the militaiy 
expenditure is heavier in India than it is in the United 
Kingdom, and we are therefore entitled, if not to relief, at 
Any rate,' to ^emption from the imposition of farther 

• 88 • 
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burdens. If the taxable wealth of a country is determined 
by the proceeds of the income tax, then we find that for 
avery rupee of such tax, the Government of India spends 
14 Rs. upon the Army; whereas the British Government 
for every pound of such tax spends about £4. The total 
•cost of the defence of India is as follows: 


Army 

Military works 
Marine 


26'50 crores 
120 „ 
•76 .. 


Total ••• Rs. 28‘45 crores. 

The expenditure of the United Kingdom on the Army 
and Navy is about 60 millions. In India, the revenue from 
income tax is about 2 crores of rupees. In the United 
Kingdom, the revenue from the income tax on the basis of 
a 6d. rate (corresponding to the 2^ per cent, rate in India) 
is about 15 millions. The proportion, therefore, of income 
tax to expenditure on the defence of the country is as 
1 to 4 in the United Kingdom. In India, it is as 1 to 14t 
If, moreover; we deduct the greater portion of the charges 
for the Navy, which is maintained for the defence of the 
colonial possessions of the Empire, the proportion for the 
United Kingdom will be much less. Thus, India pays 
proportionately to her national wealth 3 times more than 
what the United Kingdom pays towards the cost of the 
country’s defence. 

However that may be, we ought to record our 
atrong protest against any further expansion of our 
military ^expenditure. 

Millions of money have been spent, wrote the Government 
-of India in their Despatch ot the 25th March 1890, on armament 
and fortification to provide for the security of India, not against 
domestic enemies or to prevent the incursion of warlike peoples ot 
adiolning countries, but to maintain the supremacy of British 
power in the East 

They urged that ** in the maintenance of the British 
forces in this country, a just afid even liberal view should 
be tahfen of the charges which should legitimately be made 
against the Indian revenues”. We press the same view. 
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A BinAll instalment of justice has been done by the very 
fpaltry relief which has been afforded to the Indian 
Exchequer by the annual grant from the British Exchequer 
of about £250,000 a year in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Welby Commission. But that is 
not enough, and we appeal to the Government of India to 
^press upon the Home Government the statesmanlike views 
which it urged in 1890. Let it not be said that because 
we the people of India ** have no voice in the matter'*; “ an 
OTcessive military tribute ’* is demanded from us. In asking 
for an equitable adjustment of the military charges, we have 
'the high authority of the Government of India behind us; 
and our claim founded upon the highest justice is 
strengthened by the magnificent services which India 
rendered to the Empire during the recent wars, and to 
which no one has borne more eloquent testimony than 
His Excellency the Viceroy. We appeal for financial 
justice, and I am sure we do not appeal in vain. 

THE DRAIN 

One of the chief causes which have contributed to the 
impoverishment of the people is the annual drain which, 
says a writer on Indian economics, has tapped India’s 
very heart-blood Lord Salisbury has himself observed 
that much of the revenue of India exported without a 
direct equivalent The drain of the last thirty years oi 
the 19th century has been estimated at £900,000,000 
without interest, at the rate of £30,000,000 a year. This 
drain represents a distinct loss of national wealth and 
resources. As Sir George Wingate has observed:— 

The taxes spent In the country from which they are raised are 
'totally different in their effect trom taxes raised in one country 
and spent in another. ... la this case, they constitute no mere 
transfer of one portion of the national Income from one set of 
citizens to another, but are an absolute loss and extinction of the 
whole amount drawn from the taxed country. 

What is to be the remedy ? It is simple eaongh, if 
the Goveromeut will ouly adopt it. The revival of old 
«ad the introductioa^ of new industries, the wider 
-employment of the people in the higher offices of State, a 
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more equitable adjustment of charges between England^ 
and India in mattera in which both countries are interested 
would go a long way to check the drain and the 
material exhaustion consequent thereon. British Kule 
represents the Government of India by one of the most 
civilized nations of the woi Id. It is a proud and glorious 
record. In point of culture and enlightenment and in itS' 
ideals of government^ it is far removed from most 
Governments which preceded it. But the conquerors of old 
soon made the conquered country their own, and returned 
to the people the money which they bad wrung from the 
people. They thus stimulated the springs of domestic 
industry and contributed to the material prosperity of 
the people. Might we not ask the English Rulers of 
India, whose pioud mission it is to govern India for the 
benefit of India, to return to the people the people’s 
wealth and thus lay broad and deep the foundations of our 
material prosperity ? 

THE REMEDY 

What are to be the means for enforcing the remedial 
measures for checking the growing impoverishment of 
the countiy ? How is economy to be enforced,—how are 
the taxes to be imposed without hampering the springs of 
industry—how are the sources of national wealth to be 
deepened and widened—how is agiiculture to be improved 
and the arts and manufactures stimulated ? The sovereign 
remedy is to be found in the practice of the British 
constitution. Give the people a potential voice over the 
control of the public expenditure, and economy will follow 
as surely as the night follows the day. When people spend 
their own money, the strongest motives of self-interest 
enforce economy. When they spend other people’s money 
and are responsible only to their consciences, they soon 
make the discovery that they can satisfy their consciences 
somehow—that the divine monitor within is keenly 
responsive to the promptings of interest and passion—and 
80 they grow careless and extravagant. The British 
constitu^on baa recognized this tru^ and has embalmed it* 
in the constitutional usage of the land. Th^ British^ 
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'CoAstitutioD; one of tke fioest products of humaa wisdom 
and geoins, has always showu the utmost solicitude to 
ensure to the representatives of the people and to them 
alone the full and absolute control over the public purse. 
A money bill becomes law when it has passed the House 
of Commons, and without reference to the House of 
Lords and without the assent of the Sovereign. It seems 
to me that the time has come when a definite, forward 
step should be taken towards the recognition of a similar 
principle in the government of India, subject to such 
checks as circumstances may suggest. It is worthy of 
consideration whether expansion of the Legislative Councils 
should not take place, with representatives from each 
District in the Local Councils, armed with the power of 
control over the public expenditure, and whether an 
expansion of the Imperial Council upon similar lines may 
not with advantage be introduced. It is thus and thus 
only will economy be ensured; the burden of taxation 
lightened, the material prosperity of the people stimulated, 
and the financial position of the Government placed upon 
41 sound and satisfactory footing. 

THE WIDER EMPLOYMENT OP OUR PEOPLE 

I have referred to the question of the economic drains 
and from year to year we have appealed to the Govern¬ 
ment from this platform to stop it, or if, in the present 
relations between England and India, this cannot be done, 
to curtail its volume. From a return ordered by the 
House of Commons, it appears that the salaries, allowances 
and pensions to Europeans in India drawing £l00 a year 
or more were £10,274,246 in 1889*90 It must be much 
more now, as exchange compensation allowance has since 
been added. The bulk of this vast sum of money is neces¬ 
sarily spent out of India. The employment of a costly 
foreign agency for government of a country is, in the 
best of circumstances, a heavy financial burden and often a 
financial loss; in the case of India, it is among the primary 
causes of her growing impoverishment. The wider employ¬ 
ment of the people in the public service of their owA 
450untry is one ef the ehi^ remedial measures which will 
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naturally suggest itself. Eacial disqualifications bave* 
long been abolished. Merit is the sole test of qualification 
for public employment. 1 his principle has again and again 
been affirmed ; but there is as yet very wide divergence 
between principle and practice. The noble principle of 
equality affirmed by the Queen’s Proclamation has been 
accepted with unhesitating assent by a long line of distin¬ 
guished Viceroys. Lord Cuizon has declared it to be the 
golden rule of bis conduct. We have for many long yeara 
looked forward to the complete redemption of pledges, sa 
solemnly given, by authorities so distinguished, and asso¬ 
ciated with the honoured name of a Sovereign whose memory 
is cherished with grateful affection by the people of India. 
But as yet we are far removed from this blessed consum¬ 
mation. 1 he Eesolntion of the House of Commons of the 
second of June 1893, affiiming the principle of simultane¬ 
ous examinations for the Indian Civil Services, remains a 
dead letter. The appeal of the Indian Association praying 
lor the wider employment of natives of India in the minor 
Civil Services has practically been rejected. The guaran¬ 
teed appointments in the Eurki College are withheld 
from natives of India, coming from the Presidencies of 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras. The appointments in 
Cooper’s Hill are no longer thrown open to the unrestricted 
competition of Indian candidates. We are excluded from 
the competitive examinations held in London for 
recruitment to the higher offices in the Police Service. 
Are not all these distinct breaches of the Queen’s 
Proclamation, open violations of that mandate which she 
laid upon her Ministers by her Eoyal command ? Ibose* 
who bring about the indefinite postponement of the 
redemption of solemn pledges and seek to quibble away 
the gracious promises, enshrined in historic documents, to 
which the national faith is pledged, have no conception of 
the irreparable injury they do to the British Qovernment 
in India; for; in the words of the Viceroy, addressed ta 
the Talukdara of Ondb, it is English veracity rather than 
English valour or intelligence which baa built up and. 
coDBolidated this vast Empire. Those who shake the 
confidence of the people in tbe pledges of the Oovernmenh 
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weaken the foundations of Imperial Rule. In the frenzy 
of power they may seek to trifle with the moral laws; but 
the mandate of the Almighty has made them paramount, 
and none can defy them with impunity. 

As regards the open competitive examination for the 
Indian Civil Hervice, the prospects of Indian candidatea 
have sensibly diminished ; and well they may. The marka 
in Sanskrit and Arabic are 500; in Greek and Latin they 
are 750. Roman and Greek History, each of which 
carries 400 marks, Roman Law and Political Science ta 
each of which 500 marks are attached, are subjects which 
Indian students may take up ; but they are handicapped 
by the nature of the questions set. In all these subjects^ 
extracts from the Latin and Greek authors are placed 
before the students, and to be able to answer them they 
must know these classical languages. Is a knowledge of 
the classical languages necessary for the thorough mastery 
of Political Science which is altogether a modern branch 
of knowledge, or even of Roman or Greek History ? So 
many Latin and Greek passages and questions are intro¬ 
duced in the question papers on these subjects that I think 
it would be no exaggeration to say that no candidate, not 
knowing Latin and Greek, could hope to gain even half the 
maximum marks in these subjects. What is most inexcusable 
is the free quotation from Greek authors in the paper on 
Political Science. It is, therefore, practically impossible 
for an Indian student to take up these subjects. Thus, 
an English candidate has for his Latin 750 -f“ 4:00 
marks and for his Greek 750 -j- 400 marks, or a total 
of 2,300 marks against 500 marks only in Sanskrit or 
Arabic for the Indian student. Or, if the Indian student 
is exceptionally clever, he may take up both Sanskrit 
and Arabic, and in that case there will be his 1,000 
marks against the 2,300 marks of the English candidate. 
But the latter^s knowledge of Greek and Latin gives 
him an enormous advantage over the Indian candidate ; 
for it enables him to take up Roman Law and Political 
Science, each of which carries 500 marks. Thus it will 
be seen that Indian students, whose education is not 
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dasBical, are placed at a serioas disadvantage at the coip- 
petitive examiaatioa for the Indian Civil iService, and I 
very much fear that their failure is largely due to the 
conditions of the examination to which [ have called atten¬ 
tion. There is no reason why Indian History, like English, 
Roman or Greek History, or why Persian, the most 
beautiful among the living languages of the East, to which 
modern Urdu is largely indebted for its vocabulary, should 
not be included among the subjects of examination ? From 
an educational point of view, is Indian uistory less inter¬ 
esting or useful than the History of Rome or Greece—or 
is Persian a less effective discipline of the mind than 
French, German or Italian ? I'he considerations to which 
I have referred call for definite action on our part. The 
British Committee may be invited to initiate the necessary 
measures in this behalf. 

In regard to this question, if we have not altogether 
lost ground, we have, at any rate, not made much 
progress. For the present we are confronted with the 
forces of reaction, and we must bide our time. But when 
that time comes, and there are already signs of the bursting 
of the new dawn, let us bear in mind that the first duty 
which we owe to ourselves and to the distinguished man 
who has worked so long, and so unselfishly for Indians 
welfare—India’s Grand Old Man—Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
is to apply ourselves to the fulfilment of the Resolution of 
the House of Commons with which he was so prominently 
associated. We must insist upon the practical affirmation 
of the principle of simultaneous examinations for the 
Indian Civil Service ; and if we insist upon it in season 
and out of season, our rulers will, I have no doubt, yield 
to the importunity of our demand what they have denied 
to the justice of our cause. In the long and glorious 
history of national triumphs, I have not yet known of the 
failure of a cause such as ours is, based upon the highest 
justice and the plainest considerations of expediency ; and 
if we do fail, the fault will be ours. 

THE MILITARY SERVICE 

As a part of the question of the wider employment of 
our people in the Pablic Service, it is impossible not to 
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refer to the exclusion of our countrymen from the 
commissioned ranks in the Army. The bravest native 
soldier, a born warrior, possessed, it may be, of military 
instincts which he has inherited from a long line of 
ancestors, cannot in these days rise beyond the rank of 
a Subadar'Major or a Resaaldar-Major in the British 
Army. The youngest British subaltern, who was not boro 
when the veteran won his spurs, is his superior military 
officer, whose orders he must carry out and whose higher 
rank be must recognize by the tribute of the military 
salute. A more unnatural state of things does not 
perhaps prevail in any other country ; and to imagine that 
the proud Sikh or the intrepid Gurkha warrior does not 
feel the anomaly and the humiliation which it implies is 
to hold that he is something better or worse than human. 
It was not thus that Roman Rule was consolidated in the 
most distant part of Rome's world>wide Empire. It was 
not thus that the Mahomedan rulers of India established 
their sovereignty among hostile and alien races. It is 
not thus that Russia upholds her great Empire in 
Central Asia. Trust is the secret of successful imperial 
rule. Mistrust is the weapon of the weak and the suspicious, 
not of the brave and the generous. Caution carried to the 
verge of timidity is a feeble instrument of Government. 
A wise step has, indeed, been taken which represents 
a departure from the policy of the past. We desire to 
express our gratitude to His Excellency the Viceroy for 
the organization of the Imperial Cadet Corps, We hope it 
represents the inauguration of a new and beneficent policy. 
Might we not appeal to His Excellency to follow it up by 
throwing open the commissioned ranks in the Indian Army 
to the representatives of the military races in India and 
to those who, by an adequate training and test, prove their 
' fitness for military command ? It would be a substantial 
recognition of their loyalty which would be more acceptable 
to them than all the honours which titular distinctions 
may confer. There is no name more honoured in Indian 
history than that of Henry Lawrence who died in the 
performance of his duty. Thus wrote Henry Lawrence in 
• the early fifties: 
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If Aelatlcs and Africans can obtain hononrable position in Ibo 
armies of Russia and France, surely Indians, after a tried service 
of a century [under Eng;land*8 banner, are entitled to the same 
boos, nay justice. 

THE SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS^ 

Among the reforms which have occupied a prominent 
place in our programme is the question of the separation: 
of Judicial and Executive functions in the administration 
of criminal justice. We claim to have brought it within- 
the range of practical politics, and the question is now 
pending for final decision by the Government of Indian 
A Memorial was presented hy Lord Hobhouse and several 
other distinguished men, praying for the speedy introduction 
of this reform. The Memorial has been forwarded to the 
Government of India; but no orders have yet been 
passed. It is with some little disappointment we notice 
that this question has not been included among the 
twelve administrative problems which Lord Curzon has- 
selected for solution ; but if it is true that justice is the 
bulwark of Thrones and States^ then there can be no more 
urgent or pressing consideration than a proposal which 
seeks to improve the administration of justice in India 
and to relieve it of the scandals which are inseparable 
from the present system. The soundness of the principle 
which underlies the reform is admitted, but the practical 
difficulties in the way of giving effect to it are said to h& 
great. In the early stages of the controversy, the reform 
was objected to, on the ground of expense. But Mr. 
Pherozesha Mehta and Mr. Dutt have satisfactorily 
disposed of the objections which have been raised on this 
score. Let me ask—has the British Government in India 
been ever deterred from the pursuit of any scheme upon 
which it set its heart, on the ground of want of funds 
In a year of deficit, it paid exchange compensation allowance 
of 62 lakhs of rupees to its European servants. In the 
face of heavy deficits, it kept up a Military expenditure 
which was out of all proportion to its resources. If the 
security of the country against foreign invasion and'* 
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domestic dissensioos is a matter of supreme concern to the 
OoYernment, hardly less so is the efficiency and the purity 
of the system under which justice is administered. But 
the financial objection is manifestly untenable in these 
years of overflowing surpluses. For the purposes of an 
experiment in selected areas, it never was tenable. In 
Bengal, the administration of justice brings in a clear 
profit of nearly 25 lakhs of rupees a year. In the natural 
order of things the necessary expenditure for the 
improvement of the system of justice would be the first 
charge upon this surplus. The proposed reform is- 
admittedly an improvement, whatever might be the 
Executive reasons which stand in the way of its adoption. 

A portion of the surplus might surely be applied towards 
the inauguration of this experiment. But the truth is 
that it is not financial reasons which block the way. 
There are, we are told, considerations of administrative 
expediency—whatever that may mean—which render the 
separation of Executive and Judicial functions undesirable ; 
and there is the fetish of prestige, to which due worship 
must be rendered. But prestige which is divorced from 
justice—which perpetuates a system which often 
defeats the ends of justice—is not true prestige 

and can never conduce to the strength or stability 
of Governments. The prestige theory, however, 
though influentially supported, vanishes on the slightest 
examination. Commissioners of Divisions, Secretaries to 
Government, Members of the Board of Revenue exercise 
no judicial functions, and yet their prestige is much 
higher than that of District Officers. It is altogether an 
irrational sentiment, the remnant of an ancient prejudice, 
which stands in the way of this reform. We have 
destroyed the outer barriers; the citadel will soon fall. 
Reason and equity and the conscience of the community 
are with us. It is the unreasoning clamour of an exclusive 
bureaucracy, jealously guarding its powers and itS' 
privileges, which for the moment has silenced the voice of 
reason. But the last word in the controversy has yet 
to be pronounced by the Viceroy, and wo know that 
His Excellency is the keeper of bis own conscience. 
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THE POLICE 

The reform of the Police is one of Lord Curzon’s 
twelve chosen problems. His Excellency has rightly 
accorded to this question the prominence which it 
occupies. The Police is the one department of the State 
which is in constant touch with the people, and the attitude 
of the people in relation to the Government is largely 
determined by the character of the Police. Its efficiency, 
therefore, is a matter of supreme importance. At the 
present moment, a Commission is sitting and is collecting 
evidence with a view to suggest measures for the 
reform of the Police. For the President of the Commission 
I have great respect. His conscientiousness, his sympathy 
with the people, over whom he is placed in authority, and 
his desire to serve them, have won for him their respect 
and esteem. At the same time, it must freely be admitted 
that the representation of the Indian community on the 
Commission is inadequate, and the Commission evidently 
has not been constituted in accordance with the broad and 
salutary principle laid down by Lord Curzon himself. In 
accordance with that principle, the selection of members 
should have been regulated “ by a careful balance of the 
interests and merits, not merely of individuals but of 
provinces, races, and even of creeds In the selection of 
members of the Police Commission, it is evident there has 
been no such careful balancing of the interests and merits 
of individuals and of provinces and of races and creeds, as 
laid down by His Excellency. However that may be, 
I am quite sure there is no desire on the part of the 
educated community to add to the difficulties of the task, 
which lies before the Commission, by entering upon a 
criticism of its constitution. We desire to help the 
Commission, and I have no doubt your deliberations, 
conceived in a spirit of genuine friendliness, and with a 
real desire to co-operate with the Commission, will be 
found useful by that body. The inefficiency of the Police 
is notorious. It is the weakest department of the 
Gdvernment, as the Post Office is the strongest. How 
to render it more efficient, introduce into it a higher 
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sense of purity and invest it with greater dignity, 
so that to be a policeman would be regarded 
as a mark of social honour rather than of social 
stigma, is the problem, to which the country and the 
Government have applied themselves for a solution. 
The problem is not one which is beyond the capacity of 
Anglo-Indian statesmanship, aided, by the experience and* 
knowledge of a sympathetic community. Similar problems 
have been dealt with in the past and satisfactorily solved. 
There was a time, at least in Bengal, when the Subordinate 
Executive and Judicial Services were not as remarkable 
for their efficiency or integrity as they now are. But 
the purity of the Members ot these Services, and their 
ability and devotion, now place them iu tbe front rank 
among our Public Servants. They are an honour to 
themselves, to the country and the services which they 
adorn. The Government of Bengal has recently recognized 
their worth and the quality of their services by a 
substantial increase of their emoluments and by the 
improvement of their status by the promotion of elected 
members to offices reserved for the Imperial Civil Service. 
What has brought about this change—what is the secret 
of this marvellous transformation ? The improvement was 
brought about by the introduction into these Services of 
educated men—the products of our University—upon suit¬ 
able pay and assured prospects. Follow the same 
principle in the reorganization of the Police; and the same 
results will follow. The reform will be expensive ; but it 
must be faced with the statesmanlike resolution. As the 
late Sir John Woodburn, whose death all Bengal mourns 
for his many good qualities of head and heart, said from 
his place in the Imperial Council: Money is the crux of tbe 
whole question. The pay and prospects of the Police, 
especially of the investigating officers, the sub-inspectors 
and inspectors, must be substantially improved. The 
supervision must be more effective. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the supervision now exercised by the class of 
officers, known as District Superintendentp, is inadequate 
and ineffective, and the^olice will continue to be to 
the reproach of inefficiency, so long as the higher offices in 
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the department are filled by Europeans, imperfectly 
acquainted with the language and the people and having 
an inadequate knowledge of law and procedure. So long 
as these conditions are in force, the superior officers must 
be pliant tools in the hands of their subordinates whom 
they are expected to guide and control. The subordinate 
Police officers, subject to little or no real supervision, 
wi61d the authority of their superiors, without any sense 
of their responsiblities. Far better it would be, if the 
office of District Superintendent was altogether abolished, 
and the Magistrate made in reality, as in name he is, the 
Head of the Police. Let him be relieved of his judicial 
work, and let him have one or two personal assistants for 
•^his Police work. Thus a common measure of reform 
would add to the efficiency of the Police and bring about 
the separation of Judicial and Executive functions. From 
the utterances of an inflaential Anglo-Indiau newspaper^ I 
am inclined to believe that such a reform would commend 
itself to both Europeans and Indians. But if the office of 
District Superintendent is at all to be retained, let it not 
be the monopoly of the incapables—of influential Anglo- 
Indian families—the haven of their rest. Detection of 
crime is the principal duty of the Police—and detection in 
the long run means prevention. The Indian Police is 
notoriously wanting in detective ability, owing mainly to 
the higher offices in the Police being manned by Europeans, 
imperfectly acquainted with the language and the habits of 
the people. For the efficiency of the Police, therefore, 
it is a matter of first importance that there should be 
a substantial leaven of the Indian element in the higher 
ranks of the Police. But here again we have to repeat 
the old complaint of the monoply of the governing race 
and the exclusion of the children of the soil. In Bengal, 
out of 80 District and Assistant Superintendents of 
Police, only 6 are natives of Bengal. For the whole 
of India, out of 471 Assistant and District 
Superintendents, only 25 are Indians and 446 are 
Europeans. This exclusion of our countrymen from the 
higberv' offices in the Police ww never contemplated 
hy the Public Service Commission, who recommended 
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^that the recrnitment for the grade of District 
Superintendent should be by : 

(a) Limited competition amongst candidates selected In 
England for such portion of the appointments in each Province 
as the Government of India may decide to be necessary. 

(h) Limited competition amongst candidates selected in India, 
such candidates being carefully chosen on grounds of good physique, 
the knowledge of the vernacular languages prescribed for the 
Provincial Service, and high educational qualifications of an 
English kind. 

(c) Promotion from the grade of Inspectors for exceptional 
merit and ability shown in active service. 

(1) That both the competitive examinations, referred to In 
the foregoing recommendation, should be conducted In accordance 
with rules approved by the Government of India; and 

(2) That appointments to Inspectorships should, as a rule, 
be made from the lower grades of the force, and that in no case 
should outsiders be appointed to Inspectorships merely as a training- 
ground for the higher offices. 

From both the competitive examinations, the one in 
India and the other in London, natives of India are 
excluded, though the Public Service Commission made no 
recommendation to that effect. We have protested against 
this exclusion, but all in vain. It institutes an irritating 
racial distinction, in conflict with the terms of the Queen^s 
Proclamation and the avowed policy of the British 
Government in India. We look forward to the abolition of 
this distinction as one of the fruits of the labours of the Police 
<]!ommission. Let there be an open competitive examination 
for admission to the superior Police Service, subject to 
such rules regulating intellectual, moral and physical 
qualifications as may be deemed necessary, but let us not 
be excluded from it, because forsooth we are Indians! 

BRITISH INDIANS IN NATAL 

1 feel that this presidential address would not be 
complete without a reference to the position of our 
countrymen in South Africa. They are fighting a noble 
battle for the removal cjf their disabilities in which they 
cla^m and are entitled in fall measure to our sympathies. 
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We bad hoped that after their splendid behaviour in the- 
South African War—they would be treated wirh that 
consideration and sympathy which would be the just reward 
of their distinguished services. On the eve of the Boer War, 
we were told by Lord Lansdowne, then Secretary of State 
for War, that one of the reasons of the War was the 
unjust treatment of British Indians by the Boer Republic. 
The War is over; the Indians manfully did their part; 
never was their loyalty or their self-sacrificing devotion 
more conspicuous; but their disabilities continue, and the 
generous recognition of their services seems to be a remote, 
it not an uncertain, prospect. The inventory of their 
disabilities is a melancholy record, galling to their self-respect 
and unworthy of those who permit them. No Indian can 
enter the Orange River Colony, except as a domestic 
servant. In the Transvaal, be is treated as an outcaste, 
one whom Society barely tolerates, and every circumstance 
of his life is so ordained by a beneficent administration 
that he is reminded at each stage, in almost every 
function of his daily life, that he is the representative of 
an inferior race, and that on no account should he be 
oblivious of the artificial status, thus forced upon him by 
superior authority. He cannot by law walk on the foot¬ 
paths or travel first or second class on the Railways. He 
must live in locations set apart for him, and must possess 
no property except in these locations. As if the measure 
of his degradatiou was not full, he must carry a pass, 
and, finally, in the spirit of the Curfew Regulations 
•f William the Conqueror, he must not be out after 9 
o^clock in the evening. Never was there a more complete 
code of sanitary and moral regulations than what the late 
Transvaal Government devised for the benefit of British 
Indians. It has come to the British Rulers of the Trans* 
vaal as a legacy; and it is allowed to blot the statute-book 
and sully the fair fame of British administration. The 
state of things in Natal is not much better. Nothing is 
more repugnant to the spirit of British laws or the genius 
of British institutions than irritating distinctions, founded 
upon r?ce or colour. Yet such distinctions are ruthlessly 
enfor^ against British Indians in Natal, under the 
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colt^ur of British laws administered by British officers. 
Indian youths are debarred from the Government schools 
in Natal. British Indians cannot enter Natal, unless they 
have a knowledge of one of the European languages. A 
recent measure imposes on the minor children of indentured 
Indians a tax of £3 per year, unless they return to India 
on the termination of their parents' indentures. It is use¬ 
less to pile up the list. It is a goodly catalogue of dis¬ 
abilities ; and all Indians, be they coolies or be they princes, 
are treated with the same impartial justice—the same 
status for all—the same disabilities operative in the case 
of all, working with the persistency and uniformity of the 
dispensations of Nature. It is melancholy to have to 
reflect that the South African legislators should have so 
little knowledge of India and the circumstances of Indian 
life as to confound the cooly with the cultured Indian, 
the aboriginal inhabitant with the representative of a 
civilization, older than any which the memory of man can 
recall, and in comparison to which the civilization and 
culture of Europe are but of yesterday. But the darkest 
cloud has its silver lining. The firm attitude of the 
Secretary of State inspires us with the hope and the 

confidence that he will not permit the perpetuation of 

disabilities which he regards with strong disapproval and 
just indignation. The stoppage of the importation of 
Indian labour would seriously handicap the trade and in¬ 
dustries of South Africa. Such a step is not lightly to be 
thought of; nor is it to be regarded as being altogether 
beyond the domain of practical politics. A supreme 
necessity may call for a supreme remedy. The Secretary 
of State is in the place of the Great Moghul, with powers 
and responsibilities far greater than ever belonged to the 

most illustrious of that race. The welfare of India and 

the honour of the Indian peoples are entrusted to his care 
and keeping, and I am sure he will not permit them to be 
treated as worse than helots, on a par with African 
n^hen, by the exercise of his undoubted constitu¬ 
tional authority, he can ensure to them a better and more 
considerate treatment. We also look forward to the 
very best results from ^Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to^ South 
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Africa, for, as Mr. John Morley has truly observed : that no 
one is more qualified by genius and temperament to 
reconcile confiicting interests, to heal the animosities 
engendered by racial strife, and to lay broad and deep the 
foundations of a nevv political structure in South Africa, 
where equal rights and equal privileges shall be the 
heritage of all British subjects. 

THE CONGRESS: ITS MISSION 

To-day we begin our work for the 18th Session of the 
Congress. The mind is spontaneously carried back to the 
past—to the trials we have endured; the labours we have 
undergone, the disappointments we have suffered and the 
triumphs we have achieved. The time has not yet arrived 
for the final judgment, for the authoritative pronouncement 
of history, on the work of the Congress. We are yet 
in the midst of our journey, our long, long journey, 
through the dreary wilderness, which is to carry us to the 
Promised Land. Many will not enter Cannan. Some 
choice spirits have already fallen in the grand march. 
Many more will yet fall before the journey is accomplished, 
and the darkness of night gives place to the dawning of 
the new day. Some of us who cannot promise to ourselves 
length of days can only anticipate with the eye of hope 
and faith the blessings of the Promised Laud. But the 
faith that is in us is strong and the hope that inspires us 
is proof against all disappointments—all reverses. We 
have an undying faith, as strong as ever inspired a prophet 
or a priest, that the cause to which we are pledged will 
in the ordering ot Providence, triumph over all difficulties, 
outlive all prejudices, leading us onward and upward* 
inspiring at each stage a loftier devotion and developing 
a truer manhood, until the regenerated man claims 
and asserts his political franchise as at once his birthright 
and the just tribute of his higher nature. For myself, 

1 believe the Congress has a divine mission. It is a 
dispensation of Almighty God for the unification of our 
peoples and the permanence of British Rale in India. 
Thus, we are gathered together under the segig of an 
organisation, political in its character and in its scope, hot 
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drawing its strength and its inspiration from those ever- 
living fonatains which flow from the footsteps of tlie 
throne of the Supreme. Sree Krishna—the divinely 
inspired Sree Krishna—who has his shrine at Dwarka in 
the province of Gazarat, in his memorable admonition to 
Aijnna on the battle-field of Kurulcshettm^ said Ka^ma is 
'Dharma (good deeds constitute religion). Is there a holier 
Dharma^ a nobler religion, a diviner mandate than that 
which enjoins that onr most sacred duty, which has a 
paramountcy over all others, is the duty which we owe to 
the land of onr birth. 

What are trials—what are delays, what are disap¬ 
pointments—what is even the cankering worry of vexation 
in the presence of this consecrated task ? They are the 
necessary incidents of the struggle in which we are engaged 
•—the ordeal of fire through which we must pass—the 
purificatory stage which must qualify us for the rich 
blessings that are in store for us. They will strengthen 
our fibre, develop our manhood, ennoble our nature and 
call forth whatever is good and great in us. The chasten¬ 
ing discipline of adverse circumstances is the necessary 
apprenticeship for the splendid heritage to which we aspire. 
We ought to thank God on our knees that the discipline 
is so mild—the sacrifice entailed so insignificant. Read 
the ensanguined pages of history—note the trial of blood 
and the hecatombs of mangled corpses, with all their 
attendant horror and desolation, which mark the line along 
which victorious movements of reform have careered their 
triumphant way. We live in happier times, under more 
fortunate circumstances, under the beneficent protection of 
a rule which affords the widest tolerance for the widest 
differences of opinion and evinces the deepest sympathy 
for all constitutional struggles for constitutional liberty. 
Tet we have our trials and our disappointments. The 
forces of reaction are now in the ascendant. The cause of 
progress has met with a temporary check. For the moment 
we have been worsted. Far the moment we have 
lost ground. But we Congressmen never confess to a 
defeat We bide our ^time in firm conviction that the 
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tarn in the tide will come and the forces which maks for 
progress will once again assert their undisputed supremacy- 
THE NEW IMPERIALISM 

Imperialism blocks the way. Imperialism is now the 
prevailing creed. Imperialism has always been synony¬ 
mous with autocracy—the rule of the despotic monarch or 
of the victorious general who has made his way to 
sovereign power. In ancient Rome, as in modern France, 
imperialism meant the supersession of popular authority and 
the establishment of one-man authority. British Imperial¬ 
ism does not, indeed, imply the extinction of British 
democracy. It means Self-Government for Great Britain 
and her Colonies, autocracy for the rest of the British 
Empire. What its latent possibilities are, it is impossible 
to say. Whether in its further developments, it will lead 
to the curtailment of democratic power is one of those, 
secrets, hidden deep in the bosom of time, regarding which 
even the most confident predictions may prove futile. But 
all history bears record that the extension of territory and 
power over subject-races is fatal to popular Government. 
Let us not however speculate about the future. British 
imperialism implies the closer union—the more intimate 
federation between the English-speaking subjects of His 
Majesty. We stand outside the pale of this federation. 
We are not admitted into this inner sanctuary of freedom. 
We are not permitted to enter the threshold of the Holy> 
of Holies. We are privileged only to serve and to admire 
from a distance. As a part of the Empire, we sent out 
troops to South Africa, and they saved Natal. As a part 
of the Empire, we sent out troops to China, and our 
Indian soldiery planted the imperial standard on the walls 
of Pekin. Our loyalty is admittedly so genuine, so deep 
and 80 intensely realistic that even the Secretary of State 
had no conception of it. All the same, we are not the 
children of the Empire, entitled to its great constitutional 
privileges. We are Uitlanders in the land of our birth, 
worse than helots in the British Colonies. Our countrymen 
in Natal, whose splendid behaviour during the late war 
was the subject of unstinted praise, are s^ll ex^posed to a^ 
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'degrading treatment which is galling to their self-respeat 
and discreditable to those who permit it. British Imperi- 
•alism) which is so sedulous in exalting British greatness, 
is not equally sedulous in opening up to us the possibilities 
of our greatness. British Imperialism, which seeks to draw 
closer the bonds of union between the Mother Country and 
the Colonies, has literally done nothing to cement the 
loyalty or deepen the gratitude of the Indian people. 1 
would welcome an Imperialism which would draw us 
nearer to Britain by the ties ot a common citizenship and 
which would enhance our self-respect, by making ns feel 
that we are participators in the priceless heritage of Biitish 
freedom. But we are as yet very far from this blessed 
oonsummation. In India, imperialism has accentuated the 
forces of reaction and has engendered a love of pomp and 
ebow which is apt to encourage extravagance and to 
withdraw attention from the graver issues of domestic 
reform. We are not, therefore, prepared to welcome 
the new imperialism in the form and garb in which 
it appears to us. Mr. Gladstone's sound liberalism, with 
its strenuous persistency in the matter of domestic 
reform, with its thorough recognition of England's grave 
responsibilities in relation to India, would be to us far 
more acceptable than the imperialism which indulges in 
expensive pageants, but which turns a deaf ear to the cry 
of the coolies in the tea-gardens of Assam, which often 
subordinates our interests to other interests and which 
relies for the justification of Imperial Rule upon the pomp 
and circumstances of Imperial grandeur rather than upon 
the solid and enduring basis of truly Imperial achievements. 

A DESPONDING VIEW OF THE SITUATION 

I have no doubt that the new Imperialism is a 
passing frenzy which the robust common > sense of the 
English people will ere long discountenance and that it will 
soon pass away, like so many of the varying fashions of 
the hour. But whether that be so or not, we must be 
sleepless in our vigilance and unremitting in our efforts to 
atem the tide and roll it back. We have no reason to be 
discouraged. The past^ought to stimulate us and to stU 
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US into new enthusiasm. Ours is a brilliant record. 1 
claim for the Congress that it has never taken up a 
question which it has not brought within the range of 
practical politics. You took up the question of the 
separation of Judicial and Executive functions. The* 
matter is awaiting consideration by the Government of 
India. You agitated for the reform of the Police. A 
Police Commission is now sitting to elaborate a scheme of 
Police reform. You insisted in season and out of season 
upon the wider employment of our countrymen in the 
Public Service. The Public Service Commission was- 
appointed; and though much remains to be done, tho 
impetus you communicated to the movement will produce 
enduring results. Last but not least, your crowning 
triumph was the introduction of the representative principle 
into the government of the country. But your moral 
achievements, though less palpable and obtrusive, are a yet 
more enduring monument of your public spirit and your 
self-sacrificing devotion. You have created a new spirit 
and have infused a new life into our people. You have 
brought together the varied and multitudinous races and 
peoples of India upon the same common platform and have- 
inspired tjhem with a lofty sense of patriotism. You have 
established a new bond of sympathy among them and their 
leaders and have taught them the value of organised effort, 
with all the infinite possibilities of good attendant thereon. 

Yet there are those who take a desponding view of 
the situation—who say that our methods are faulty, that 
we have wasted our time and our breath, or that at any 
rate the results achieved have not been commensurate to 
the sacrifices incurred or the efforts put forth. There are 
moments of despondency which cast their shadows over the* 
noblest and most unselfish natures, when the spirit appalled 
at the sacrifices made, shrinks back at the contemplation- 
of the disproportioned achievement. In the anguish of 
disappointment, the question is asked—what is the good 
of persevering in methods and in sacrifices, when the 
outturn of them all is so insignificant ? I confess I have 
nothing but respect for those* who, with the utmost 
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good-will for the CoogresB and ^ceaseless in their endeayonra 
for the public weal, are aometimea apt to indulge in theae 
sombre reflections. But I ask—has the time come for the 
final judgment ? I ask—are the results inadequate ? 
Even if they were—what are 20 years in the life-time of a 
nati<m ? The triumphs of liberty are not won in a day. 
Liberty is a jealous goddess, exacting in her worship and 
claiming from her votaries prolonged and assiduous 
devotion. Read history. Learn from it the estimable 
lesson of patience and fortitude and the self-sacrificing 
devotion which a constitutional struggle for constitutional 
liberty involves. Need I impress these lessons upon a people 
who have presented to the world the noblest examples of 
these virtues ? Every page of Indian history is resplendent 
with the touch of self-abnegation. In seasons of doubt and 
despair when darkness thickens upon us, when the journey 
before us seems to be long and weary and the soul sinks 
under the accumulating pressure of adverse circumstances,, 
may we not turn for inspiration and guidance to those 
great teachers of our race—those master-spirits—who, with 
their hearts aglow with the divine enthusiasm, triumphed 
over the failing spirit, faced disappointment and persecution 
with the serenity of a higher faith and lived to witness the 
complete realization of their ideals ? Chaitanya and 
Nanak, Tukaram and Ram Das lift the mind high up to 
the sublimer eminence of the divine ideal. India of the 
past is rich in these examples. May we not hope for their 
successors in the India of the present, in the India of the 
Congress, in the India under British Rule, with all the 
stirring influences of Western life and civilization ? The 
responsibilities of the present, the hopes of the future, the 
glories of the past ought all to inspire us with the noblest 
enthusiasm to serve our country. Is there a land more 
worthy of service and sacrifice? Where is a land more 
interesting, more venerated in antiquity, more rich in 
historic traditions, in the wealth of religious, ethical and 
spiritual conceptions which have left an enduring impress 
on the civilization of mankind ? India is the cradle of 
true religions. It is the holy laud of the East. Here 
knowledge first lit her torch. Here, in the momiag of the 
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world, the Yedic Rishis saog those hymns which represent 
the first yearnings of infant humanity towards the divine 
ideal. Here was developed a literature and a language 
which still excites the admiration of mankind—a philosophy 
which pondered deep over the problems of life and evolved 
solutions which satisfied the highest yearnings of the 
loftiest minds. Here man first essayed to solve the 
mystery of life, and the solution wrapped in the rich 
colours of the poetic imagination and clothed with the 
deeper significance of a higher spiritual idea, bids fair, 
thanks to the genius of the greatest Hindu scientist of the 
age, to be accepted by the world of science. From our 
ahores went forth those missionaries who fired with 
apostolic fervour traversed the wilds of Asia and established 
the ascendancy of that faith which is the law and the 
religion of the nations of the Far East. Japan is our» 
spiritual pupil. China and Siberia and the island of the 
Eastern Archipelago turn with reverend eyes to the land 
where was born the prophet of their faith. Our pupils 
have out-distanced us ; and where are we, hesitating, 
doubting, calculating, casting up moral results to satisfy 
ourselves that our gains have been commensurate 
to our sacrifices. Such, indeed, has not been the Royal 
road to political enfranchisement. The triumphs of liberty 
have not thus been won. Japan is an object-lesson which 
thrusts itself upon the view. Read her history ; note her 
wonderful self-sacrifice, her marvellous power of adapta¬ 
tion, her patience, her fortitude, her indomitable energy and 
persistency, and let the most ancient of Eastern nations 
derive inspiration and guidance from the youngest which 
has solved the riddle of Asiatic life and has harmonized 
the conservatism of the East with the progressive forces 
of the West. 

OUR CONSTITUTIONAL STRUGGLE 

In the constitutional struggle in which we are engaged, 
we need the co-operation of Englishmen and the 
sympathies of civilized mankind. It is England which has 
created in us those political aspirations, the fruition of 
which we now claim. Our soulfl^ have been stirred by 
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the g^eat models of public virtue which the pages of 
English history so freely present. Where ahall we find 
the like of them ? Their sobriety, their moderation, their 
lofty enthusiasm for the public good, their scrupulous 
regard for constitutional principles, even amid the fervour 
and heat of revolutionary agitation, place them in the 
front rank of political leaders for all times and all 
countries. Englishmen must accept the consequences of 
their own policy—they must cheerfully face the results 
which are the outcome of their own beneficent 

administration. They must gratify the ambitious which 
they have roused and adapt their administration to the 
altered conditions which are of their own creation. They 
have taught us the principle of adaptation to the 
environments of our situation, and they must not complain, 
if we, as their apt pupils, invite them to reduce to practice 
what they enforce by precept. Wo have no higher 
aspiration than that we should be admitted into the great 
confederacy of self-governing States, of which England is 
the august mother. Wo recognize that the journey 
towards the destined goal must necessarily be slow and 
that the blessed consummation can only be attained after 
prolonged preparation and laborious apprenticeship. But 
a beginning has to be made, and there seems to be no more 
suitable time for inaugurating this new departure, for 
commemorating the new epoch which is to mark the birth 
of an emancipated people than the commencement of the 
new reign. The Victorian epoch, memorable in its 
achievements, is still more memorable in the generous 
impulse to human freedom which it communicated in all 
parts of the world. We shared in full measure the 
beneficent influences of that epoch. Our disabilities were 
removed, 6ur rights were extended, higher ideals of 
Government were recognized and a loftier conception of 
Impeiial duty enforced. A succession of illustrious 
Viceroys imparted an impetus to this beneficent movement. 
To the new Sovereign, to whom on his Coronation we offer 
our respectful salutation, we appeal to commemorate his 
glorious reign by the still further expansion of those great 
^ traditions of government which have been consebrated by 
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the example of hia illustrioiia mother and which more thao^ 
British arms have contributed to the solidarity of the 
British Empire. We have a special claim upon His* 
Majesty^8 sympathetic consideration. The recollections 
of his Indian tour are to us a grateful memory. We know 
him. He knows us. His MaJesty^s feelings in relation to 
us are those of personal goodwill. Our feelings in relation 
to him are those of personal attachment and devotion^ 
emphasized by the recollections of his general warmth, hia 
truly kingly benignity, his royal condescension, his 
generous concern for all placed under his authority. The 
words of the Proclamation are still ringing in our ears,, 
consecrated by the breath of his illustrious mother, our late 
Sovereign. We have His Majesty’s assurance that he- 
proposes to follow the traditions ol his great mother, that 
the happiness of the Princes and the People of India 
would be to him matters of the highest concern, and that 
he would endeavour to promote the general well-being of 
all classes of bis Indian subjects, and thus merit their 
loyalty and affection. We appeal to His Majesty to 
enthrone himself in the hearts of his people and to lay 
broad and deep the foundations of bis Empire, by the 
practical recognition of the claims of the people ob 
India to a just and adequate representation in 
the government of their country, by the gradual extension 
to them of that system of Self-Government which 
has been the invariable accompaniment of British power 
and civilization and which, wherever it has been granted, 
has been the strongest bulwark of Imperial Rule and haS' 
evoked the affectionate gratitude of the people. Under 
the beneficent influences of Self-Government, alien races, 
hostile to the British connection, have been transformed 
into loyal and devoted subjects of the Crown. We- 
need no such transformation. We are already sufficiently 
loyal, sufficiently attached to the British connection. 
But we are anxious for the permanence of British 
rule—for our permanent incorporation into the great 
confederacy of the British Empire. The present system^ 
of government necessarily represents a transition. All 
history proclaims the truth that autcfcratic power is devoid 
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of the elements of permanence, and that authority to be 
permanent must be planted deep in the affections of the 
people and derive its sustaining breath from the vitalizing 
springs of popular enthusiasm. The voice of the people is 
the voice of God and the right divine to rule is based on 
the unchangeable foundations of the love, the gratitude, 
the devotion of a people, evoked by the consciousness that 
they share with their rulers the responsibilities of govern¬ 
ment. Despotic rule represents a stage of transition, the 
period of which should not be unnecessarily prolonged. 
But transition must give place to permanence. All signs* 
point to the conclusion that the period of reconstruction 
has now arrived. The forces are there ; the materials are 
there ; they lie in shapeless masses. Where is the man of 
genius who will communicate to them the vital spark and 
transform them into a new and a higher and a grander 
organization, suited to our present requirements and 
fraught with the hopes of a higher life for us and a nobler 
era for British Rule in India ? The statesmanship of 
Mr. Chamberlain, bent upon work of reconstruction and 
consolidation in South Africa, will pale before the* 
splendour of this crowning achievement. We plead for the 
permanence of British rule in India. We plead for the 
gradual reconstruction of that ancient and venerated' 
system, which has given to India law and order and the 
elements of stable peace. We plead for justice and 
liberty—for equal rights and enlarged privileges—for our 
participation in the citizenship of the Empire; and I am 
sure we do not plead in vain; for the Empire thus 
reconstituted and reorganized will be stronger, nobler, 
richer far, in the love, the gratitude, the enthusiastic 
devotion of a happy and contented people, rejoicing in 
their indissoluble union with England and glorying in* 
the rich promises of steady and uninterrupted progress* 
towards their high destinies, under the protection and 
guidance of that great people, to whom in the counsels or 
Providence has been assigned the high mission and the 
consecrated task of disseminating among the nations or 
the earth, the great, the priceless, the inestimable blessing, 
of constitutional liberty. ^ 
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INTRODUCTION 

p^ELLOW-DELEGATES,—I thank you heartily for the 
* high honour you have done rae, and I ask your permis¬ 
sion to take this opportunity of offering my grateful thanks 
to the citizens of Madras of all classes and of both sexes 
who, rich and poor, young and old, united together last 
evening to give me a welcome, the warmth of which 
overwhelmed me with the deepest emotion. But, Gentlemen, 
although yesterday was undoubtedly one of the proudest 
days of ray life, yet from another point of view it was 
also a day of humiliation. For I could not but make a 
mental contrast between my humble labours on behalf of 
our common country and the splendid ovation which 
Madras was kind enough to accord to rae. 

It has pleased my Honourable friend, Mr. Mehta, to 
refer by anticipation to some observations in my inaugural 
address. He calls me a political yogee. But if political 
activity has its value, political yogism, as my friend calls it 
and which I prefer to describe as thought and meditation, 
is not without its uses. Mr. Mehta adds that having been 
a yogee for some time, I have been labouring under some 
delusions. He assures us that there have been no differences 
in our camp worth speaking of. It may be so. I 
have no personal knowledge of these matters. But if I 
have laboured under any delusions, I have at least the 
consolation of knowing that my delusions were shared by 
some of the leading Indian newspapers, both of Calcutta 
and of this city. Mr. Mehta also assures us that he himself 
lias never been autocratic in his conduct as a leader. 
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I Ifreely accept his assurance. But he will also perhaps 
permit me to express my surprise that he should have 
been so ready to apply to himself Gibbon’s observation 
with reference to the Roman Tribune, Baroucelli. I shall 
now proceed to read my inaugural address, for I do not 
think that it is necessary that I should go through the farce 
of pretending to speak a speech which was in print before 
I left Calcutta. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I had hoped, indeed, I had 
publicly declared only a few mouths ago in ray native town 
of Krishnaghur, that after the storm and stress of more 
than a quarter of a century of political life, it was my 
desire to devote the remainder of my days to the peaceful 
worship of the goddess of letters undisturbed by the noise 
and bustle of the political arena. I am, by constitution 
•and temperament, a student and a recluse. But our 
destinies are shaped by a higher Power than our own 
inclinations or our own natural aptitudes. Thus, it has 
happened that, by an irony of fate, the best years of my life 
have been spent in the storm and strife of politics. And it 
seems that even now when 1 was flattering myself that I 
might be permitted to follow the natural bent of my own 
mind, leaving the work of my earlier days to be carried on 
with greater energy and vigour by the rising generation 
so many of whom I am happy to see here to-day,—it 
seems I was reckoning without my host. But since it has 
been your pleasure. Gentlemen, to drag me out of the 
seclusion of my study, in obedience to your mandate, I 
once more appear before you on the platform of this our 
Great National Gathering to discuss with each other some 
of the most important political questions adectiog the 
well-being of our common country. 

NOT A RIP VAN WINKLE 

Fellow-Delegates,—Although for the last few years 
1 have not been able to take the same active part in the 
discussion of our public affairs as I had been accustomed 
to do in former years, I can truly say that I do not come 
before yon as a political Rip Van Winkle, for these latter 
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years, if they have not been a period of action, they haT& 
been a period of thought and reflection. I have followed 
every important political question with unabated interest, 
and perhaps the views slowly matured in the retirement of 
my study may be somewhat worthier of your attention 
than if I had rushed to the platform on every imaginable 
occasion. My recent abstention from active political life 
might perhaps also have another compensating advantage^ 
and that is this, that I am absolutely unconnected with 
the factions and cliques which, 1 understand from the 
newspapers, have caused and are still causing considerable 
mischief by sowing dissension and discord among our 
public men. Far be it from me to presume to point out 
the path of duty to those who, by their abilities and their 
services, have justly risen to the rank of leaders, but I may 
perhaps be permitted to remind our young men that as the 
very aim and object, the raison d'etre^ of the National 
Congress is to introduce some little popular element intn 
the autocratic constitution of the Indian Government, so 
if they ever aspire to be the leaders of our people, they 
should be especially careful that their own acts may not 
be condemned as autocratic by the rank and file ef our 
party. They should take care that it may not be said 
of any of them what Gibbon says of one of the Roman 
Tribunes that, ** he spoke the language of patriots and trod 
in the footsteps of despots If we are really sincere in 
our professions of democratic faith, let us prove our sin¬ 
cerity not merely by mellifluent pbrases; but by deeds 
more eloquent than words. The greatest of modern poets 
has told us that, words without thoughts never to 
heaven go And going to the very antipodes of poetry, we 
find that the greatest of soldiers and the most practical 
of men, the Emperor Napoleon, in the zenith of his power^ 
referring to one of the many libels published against bim^ 
prohibited his ministers from contradicting it and used 
the memorable words, les declamations jpassmt—les 
action res tent ! Next to the approbation of my own con¬ 
science, I have never looked forward to any higher reward 
than the approval of my fellow-countrymen. Neverthe¬ 
less, I can truly say for myself that I have never been 
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«Dxioa8 to set my sails to eatch every passing breeze of 
popularity. I have always considered it to be my first 
and most sacred duty to express my sincere and conscien- 
lions opinions freely and frankly^ regardless of the frowns 
of the Government, and even at the risk of losing some 
portion of the popularity and good opinion, which must 
naturally be welcome to those who have grown grey in the 
service of their country. 

Gentlemen, I hope no one will misunderstand me. It 
is my desire in this Presidential Address, and it is my 
highest ambition, to hold the balance evenly between the 
’Government and'the people. Lord Ourzon said the other 
day that he saw the hand of Providence in the extension 
of British Rule over distant and different peoples, and 
went on to add that there was not a single man amongst 
his hearers who would not admit that it was for his good. 
Unfortunately, Gentlemen, Providence is only too often 
appealed to, whether by the governing classes or by the 
leaders of the masses. Just as, in the time of violent 
popular excitement, mischief-making agitators pretend to 
hear the voice of God in every shout of the infuriated mob, 
so sovereigns and rulers invested with despotic powers, 
from the time of the Grecian Alexander to that of the 
German Kaiser of our days, find it easy to believe that 
•every act of theirs is the direct result of divine inspiration. 
And coming to the ease of our own country,, although 
there is not a man amongst us who is not sincerely loyal 
to the British Government, yet claiming the undoubted 
right to British subjects to criticise the acts of the 
Government, may we not respectfully ask our rulers—and in 
this connection I make no distinction between the different 
English political parties—may we not ask whether we 
are to believe that the policy which many years ago killed 
•our indigenous industries, which even only the other day 
and under a Liberal Administration unblushingly imposed 
excise duties on our cotton manufactures, which steadily 
drains our national resource to the extent of some thing 
like 20 millions sterling per annum, and which, by imposing 
^eavy burdens on our agricultural population, increase 
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thfl frfquency and inteosity of our famiueg to an extedt 
unknown in former —ar^ we to believe that the 

various administrative acts which have led to those results 
were directly inspired by the beneficent Providence ? 

VOX POPULI VOX DEI 

But, Gentlemen, as 1 have already said I desire to he 
strictly impartial. It is not Governments and Rulers 
alone who claim to seek shelter under the wide wings of 
Providence. History tells us that there always will be 
demagogues and popularity-huotere, who, whenever they 
are at a loss for arguments in support of their crude notions, 
try to take refuge behind democratic shibboleths, 
and “ tickle the ears of the groundlings ” by exclaiming in 
season and out of season vox populi vox dei. Now, 
Gentlemen, great as is my respect for healthy public opinion, 
and much as I desire that our Government should recognise 
and give effect to it, I am bound to say that never was a 
more grossly misleading proposition clothed with the dignity 
of a classical tongue. Those who have read history and 
read it to some purpose, will agree with me that the voice 
of the people, just like the voice of despots, has very often 
been far from being the voice of God. When, in the dark 
days of Queen Mary, fanatical mobs exulted over the 
tortures of Protestant martyrs burnt alive at Sraithfield, 
—was the voice of the people the voice of God? When 
towards th# end of the eighteenth century, the French 
people maddened with the lust of blood, bunted down 
aristocrats and emigrants in the sacred name of liberty; when 
the innocence of childhood, the helplessnes of the gentle 
sex, and the infirmities of age appealed to them alike in 
vain,—when the blood-thirsty mob, fiends in human form, 
shouted themselves hoarse, as the saintly Louis, the long 
suffering Marie Antoinette, the scholarly Bailley, the 
venerable and learned Malsherbes, and a host of other 
victims were led to execution, will any one dare to 
maintain at the present day that the voice of the French 
people during the Reign of Terror was Vox Dei and not 
VoxDiaholi ? Let us, therefore, beware of clap*triip phrases 
and flashy rhetoric, and whenever we advocate a particular 
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reformj let us be prepared to stand or fall on the merits of 
that question, and it, after proving that our contention is 
right, we can show further that we are supported by public 
opinion, we should be within measurable distance of the 
winning post. At the same time, 1 do not disguise from 
myself the fact that w^e have a formidable task before us. 
We are not a self-governing nation. We are not able, like 
the English people, to change one administration for 
another by our votes in the polling booths. We have to 
depend entirely upon the justice of the British Parliament; 
for unfortunately it is only too true, that as time advances, 
our Indian bureaucracy, instead of coming into line with 
popular ideas, seem to grow more and more unsympathetic. 
Do you think that any administration in England, or 
France or the United States would have ventured to waste 
vast sums of money on an empty pageant when Famine 
* and Pestilence were stalking over the land, and the Angel 
of Death was dapping his wings almost within hearing of 
the light-hearted revellers ? 

A POMPOUS PAGEANT TO A PERISHING PEOPLE 

Gentlemen, a year has now rolled by since the great 
political pageant was held at Delhi against the almost 
unanimous protests of all our public and representative men 
both in the press and on the platform. On what ground 
did they protest ? They protested not because they were 
wanting in loyalty to the Sovereign whose Coronation it 
was intended to celebrate, but because they felt that if 
His Majesty’s ministers had done their duty and had laid 
before him an unvarnished story of his famine-stricken 
subjects in India, His Majesty, with his characteristic 
sympathy for suffering humanity, would himself have been 
the first to forbid his representatives in this country to offer 
a pompous pageant to a starving population. However, 
our protests were disregarded, and the great tamasha 
was celebrated with that utter recklessness of expense 
which you may always expect when men, no matter 
however highly placed, were dealing with other people’s 
money and were practically accountable to no one for 
their acts. • « 

40 
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We are all familiar with the financial jugglery which, 
by distributing the expenses under various, and sometimes 
under the most unexpected headings, makes it so difficult 
for ordinary men to find out the total cost of such a 
pageant. Still, whether you estimate that cost by a few 
lakhs more or less, it cannot be denied that if even half of 
the vast sum spent in connection with the Delhi Durbar had 
been made over for the purposes of famine relief, it might 
have been the means of saving millions of men, women and 
children from death by starvation, One touch of Nature 
makes the whole world kin,” and His Majesty Edward VII, 
the son and successor of our beloved and revered Queen 
Victoria, won the hearts, not only of his British subjects, 
but also of the countless millions of his subjects in this 
country when it became known, that of all the various 
functions in connection with the Coronation in England,, 
that which specially appealed to the sympathy and interest 
of the Sovereign was the feeding of half a million of the 
poor at His Majesty^s own expense. Can we doubt, 
therefore, what His Majesty^s own verdict would have been 
if the true condition of his Indian subjects bad been 
faithfully laid before him by those who represent him in 
this country and the Minister whose duty it is to advise 
him in regard to Indian affairs ? 

PAYING THE PIPER 

But apart from the enormous expenditure incurred 
by the Government of India, what has been the result 
to the independent Native States ? Information is now 
beginning to leak out showing how little some of these 
States were prepared to bear the extraordinary expense— 
or shall I say extravagance—which was forced upon them 
by the invitation to the Delhi Durbar. It is stated by a 
retired English Covenanted Civil Servant of 28 years* 
aervice that one State became temporarily bankrupt owing 
to three causes:—(1) Famine ; (2) expenses in connection 
with the Coronation trip to England; and (3) the still 
heavier outlay at Delhi. Be that as it may, it is 
well known that all the Native States, almost without 
exception, have found the drain npon their resources so 
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'heavy that they have been obliged to curtail their 
expenditure by postponing many urgently-needed works of 
utility. Now, let us ask ourselves if anything has been 
.gained by the Delhi Durbar, which may even for a moment 
be balanced against these sad results. But with every 
desire to take a fair and impartial view of the whole 
question, I cannot say that this ** sable cloud turns forth 
her silver lining on the night^’. As to the masses of the 
people, nothing could possibly seem more utterly heartless 
than the Spectacle of a great Government imposing the 
heaviest taxation upon the poorest population in the world, 
and then lavishly spending the money so obtained over 
fireworks and pompous pageants while millions of the poor 
were dying of starvation. As to the middle classes, the 
most representative men generally kept aloof and were 
Qonspicuous by their absence, and of those who entered an 
appearance on that occasion most sf them came baek with 
bitter memories of the different treatment received by 
Indians and Europeans both during travelling and at the 
Durbar itself. 

THE POSITION OF OUR PRINCES 

Then how about the Princes and the Feudatory 
Chiefs ? If it be true, as I believe it is, that one of the 
objects that Lord Curzon had in view, was that our Princes 
and Nobles should meet on a common platform and thereby 
arrive at a better understanding and cultivate more cordial 
relations with each other, then all I can say is that 
never had good intention met with a more signal failure. 
The descendants of the Sovereign Princes, before whom 
English merchants had presented themselves on bended 
knees, and with whom the East India Company, after they 
had acquired sovereigu rights in this couutry, concluded 
treaties as Allies—the descendauts of those Princes found 
themselves treated as ordinary subjects and their proud 
and sensitive natures were subjected to a humiliation which 
they had never known before under the British 
Government. I have s^d that our Indian Princes, instead 
of being treated as the Allies and Feudatories of Hia 
'Britannic Majesty, have been treated like ordinary* 
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sobjectS) bat I ought to add m order to fill up the picture^ 
that the princes are denied the rights and privileges of 
British subjects. If the poorest and meanest of His- 
Majestj^s subjects in India is charged with the most 
heinous offence known to the law, he has the right to be 
tried by a jury of his peers and, if found guilty, he has the 
further right of appealing to the highest judicial tribunal of 
the Presidency to which he belongs. But in the case of an 
Indian Prince, if his enemies succeed in persuading the 
British Resident that he has committed some grave offence, 
the Government of India, endorsing the opinion of its 
Political Agent, directs his trial before a special commission 
entirely composed of British officials and the verdict of 
such a special commission is always a foregone conclusion- 
Nor is this to be wondered at, for we have it on the 
authority of an illustrious historian that even in Europe 
where there are no racial prejudices, a military 
commission to which a government sends accused 
persons of importance, never knows how to send 
them back to it absolved And what is true of 
a military commission is equally true of a special 
commission of Civilian officials whose promotion and 
prospects depend upon the good opinion of the Govern¬ 
ment. On one occasion only, in the case of Mulhar Rao 
Gaekwar, the Indian Government tried the experiment of 
a mixed commission. But in that case the Indian Commis¬ 
sioners, consisting of two princes and a statesman of repute, 
returned a verdict of acquittal, but the three English 
officials associated with them proved the tiuth of M. Thiers^ 
observation and knew not bow to send back absolved an 
accused person of such importance Lord Curzon the 
other day; at Alwar, sneered at our endeavours to get 
better treatment for our princes as making ** bad blood 
between them and the Government. Gentlemen, we know 
how helpless our princes are, and if we, who are British 
subjects, endeavour to see that our princes are at least 
as well off as ourselves, can that be justly described as 
making bad blood Sneers such as these may become 
a Brummagem Imperialist like Mr. Chamberlain, but are 
they worthy of a large hearted statesman like Lord Curzon 
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THE BIRMINGHAM CONJURER 

Speaking of Mr. Chamberlain naturally remind# me 
of the great fiscal question which is novtr absorbing the 
attention of the people of the British Isles. At a time 
when the great Birmingham conjurer, with two loaves 
made to order, is performing wonderful tricks before his 
’Simple-rainded audiences—tricks which our own profes¬ 
sional jugglers may be proud of when this great mania 
inviting the British people to take leave of their senses 
and to come to the conclusion that the excess of imports 
over exports, instead of being an indication ot increasing 
national wealth and prosperity is a proof of national 
decadence,—I say this is a fit and proper occasion to draw 
your attention to the converse state of things existing 
here. In England, imports exceed exports by many 
«millions. Mr. Chamberlain asks the country to weep over 
this result. Here iu India our exports exceed our 
imports by many millions. If Mr. Chamberlain’s view wore 
right, we should rejoice to find our exports exceeding our 
imports. But in my opinion the balance of trade is 
against us, and it is we who ought to weep over the drain 
to which our country is annually subjected. As this 
proposition with regard to India will be best proved by 
disproving Mr. Chamberlain’s allegations, I shall ask your 
permission to quote a few sentences from an old speech of 
my own delivered at Greenwich during my Parliamentary 
candidature^ dealing with the same subject which was then 
raised by our I’ory opponents. Remember, Gentlemen, 
that Mr. Chamberlain was at that time one of the greatest 
champions of Free Trade, The cry now raised is nothing 
new. We were perfectly familiar with it iu 1884, and the 
following was the substance of my reply to Baron de 
Worms and Mr. Boord, the sitting members for the then 
united Borough of Greenwich. I quote from the 
Cheenwich Observer of November 28, 1884:— 

FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION 

Both the slttlag members had dwelt at great length and had 
•encoaraged the Idea that the present depression and consequant 
•distress were owing more^r less ,to the policy ot Free Tj^ade. The 
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leaders of the Conservative Party who, like Sir Pttfford Ncribcote, 
were perlectly convinced of the absnidliy ot tbtfee dcctrlnes still* 
deemed It politic to profess a considerable degree of Indnlgerce 
lor what they regarded as pious notions. I venture to think that 
tbe whole policy of the Conservative Party, in regard to this vital 
question consists of mere weak vacillation, of dreemlng and coquet¬ 
ting with Ignorant quacks and false prophets who believe that by 
merely avoiding tbe use of tbe word Protection, and by substitut¬ 
ing seme other phrase such as Reciprocity or Retaliation they 
would succeed In deluding tbe people of this country. Well, these 
people, the Fair Traders relied mostly upon the comparison between 
tbe Imports and exports of this country. They pointed to the 
great excess of Imports over exports and told them that that 
was a sure sign of national extravagance and Impending ruin. 
It Is an undoubted fact that your Imports exceed your exports by 
a very large amount—reaching I believe tbe sum of something 
like 160 mllllens sterling. The fact was undisputed and tbe only 
question was whether It was a sign of national decadence, whether 
ft was a gigantic evil or on the contraiy, a matter for national 
congratulation. They who believed In Free Trade believed tba* 
the excess of lmports{was a conclusive proof of national wealth and 
prosperity. The first thing to bear In mind was this; that If they 
(the English people) did not sell a single shilling's worth of goods 
to the foreigner, they would still have to receive a large sum from 
various countries ef the world on account of their foreign Invest¬ 
ments In every quarter of the universe, and also on account of 
being the largest ocean carriers and the largest Insurers of tbe 
trade of the world. Now, they all know that all international 
transactions of that kind were carried on chiefly by barter or 
exchange of goods and but an Insignificant part In gold and silver. 
Therefore these various sums must come to England In the shape 
of gold and must necessarily swell the amount of their 

Imports.But let them look at the question from 

another point of view, . . What Free Traders said was 

that almost the whole of these Imports represented only what they 
bought from foreign countries. Well, If that was so, If the whole 
of their excess of Imports over exports represented nothing more or 
less than tbe excess of their purchases over their sales, then he 
thought It would be only fair and reasonable to suppose that these 
gigantic purchases had been somehow or other paid tor, because 
they could scarcely assume that the traders of the world h«(f 
been so foolish and Idiotic as to sell their goods without receiving 
payment In any shape or form. _ 

Turning to the Board of Trade Returns, they found that from 
the year 1864 down to 1880, a period of 27 years, their Imports had 
exceeded their exports by a sum of not less than 1,700 millions 
sterling In round numbers. Now how did they think that gfgantlu 
sum had been paid for ? Surely It could never have been paid for 
by exchange of goods, for tbe veiy factpoftbelr Impoits exreedlrg 
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th^ exports bj that amount was absolutely conclusive upon that 
point Nor could this enormous sum have been paid in money. 
He had already said that international payments were never made 
to any appreciable extent In money, bullion, or specie. If they 
would allow him, he would ^fve a striking illustration of the fact 
After the Fran co-Prussian War, early in 1873, the French 
Government made a very large payment to Germany—a payment 
of not less than 94 millions pounds sterling. And how was it 
paid ? Only six millions in gold and silver and eight millions in 
ban^ notes—the whole of the remainder, not less than 80 millions 
being paid by bills of exchange on various countries, which, of 
course, represented the value ot the commodities which France had 
to export in order to pay that indemnity to Germany. But 
quite apart trom general experience, they had a sure test in 
the statistics iurnlshed by the Board ot Trade as regards the 

exports and Imports ot gold and silver.So that altogether 

they had the astounding fact that from 1854 to 1880, they 
had not only received from the various countries of the world 
goods to the value of 1,700 millions sterling in excess of their 
exports but that during the same period they had also imported 
'gold and silver amounting to over 100 millions sterling. Then 
how about the payment ? As they had already seen it could 
not have been by exchange of goods, nor could it have been in 
money because their Imports of specie had exceeded their exports 
by not less than 100 millions sterling ; thus the whole thing was 
reduced to what used to be called when he studied geometry at 
school a reductio ad ahsurdum. Therefore, whichever way they 
looked at this question of excess of imports, it was no indication of 
national decadence but ot national wealth and prosperity. The case 
of his own country—and here fellow-delegates and ladles 
and gentlemen, 1 invite your special atteation—the case 
of India presented the reverse of the shield. Four years ago, 
addressing a large audience in the city ot Bombay, he 
pointed out that they in India had to pay a very large 
sum, amounting to something like 20 millions to the India 
Office, on account of what was called * Home Charges', 
consisting of the liberal salaries and extravagant pensions paid to 
superannuated officials. He did not wish to go into the political 
aspect of the question just now. He was now more concerned with 
its economic aspect, and he desired to tell them that four years ago 
he pointed out this most significant and curious fact that the 
Indian exports exceeded by the sum of 20 millions, which was, as 
nearly as possible, tbe amount ot those Home Charges to which he 
had referred ; In other words, it amounted to this—that this tribute 
of 20 millions they had to pay was paid by the export of goods and 
commodities for which they in India received nothing whatever In 
the shape of imports. He said, therefore, that whether they looked 
at the tacts and figures in regard to this country, or whether 
they enlarged their vision and extended their scope of investigation 
and examined the circumstances of other nations, they gould not 
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bat come to the eonolaeion that an Inoremie of Imports wes not m 
sign of national deoaj bat of growing wealth and prosperity. 

Well, Gentlemen, [ venture to think that what I said 
nearly 20 years ago before that British audience at Green¬ 
wich holds equally true at the present moment. History 
repeats itself, and we find that the same Mr. Chamberlain 
who betrayed his leader and split up the Liberal Party in 
1885 is repeating the same process with the Conservative 
Party. We, in India, may look on complacently over the 
party conflict in England, but one or two questions remain 
to be answered by the advocates of this new fiscal policy. 

Is Mr. Chamberlain prepared to include India in his 
scheme of an Imperial Zollverein? Judging by his earlier 
speeches, no one would imagine that this great statesman 
knew of the existence of a country like India, much less 
that it is a part of the British Empire or that it has an 
immensely larger population than the Colonies which he 
has taken under his wings. It was after having been 
repeatedly reminded by statesmen of the first rank that it 
suddenly dawned upon him at the very conclusion of his 
campaign that India was a factor which could not be 
altogether ignored even by Imporialists of the Birmingham 
School—we should also like to ask Mr. Chamberlain 
whether if preference is given to the wheat grower in 
Canada, the same preference is to be given to India, or 
whether Canadian wheat is to be protected against Indian 
wheat. But although we here as well as his critics in 
England may go on repeating these questions till we are 
hoarse, the Birmingham Sphynx is not at all likely to give 
us any reply; for one of his chief characteristics is an 
insolent contempt for all his opponents however high their 
personal and political reputation. 

I am myself a staunch believer in the doctrines of 
Free Trade. But whatever my individual opinions may 
be, I am aware that a large body of opinion amongst my 
countrymen is in favour of protection as regards our own 
industries. And having regard to the fact that so many 
of our flourishing industries were deliberately killed by 
heavy excise duties, Free Trader a% I am on principle, I 
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^'have seracelj the heart to oppose my fellow-countrymen 
when they ask for protection on behalf of our native 
industries. I shall, therefore, take leave of this subject by 
asking one question of Mr. Chamberlain and his followers. 

PLAIN ISSUES 

If you succeed in deluding the people of England and 
inducing them to adopt a suicidal protectionist policy, what 
answer will you return to our people when they desire 
their industries to be protected against Lancashire ? 
Hitherto while England was herself pursuing the policy of 
Free Trade, your arm-chair politicians were able to console 
their consciences by saying : 

We believe In Free Trade. We allow free ImporU Into Great 
Britain and Ireland, and we as trustees for the Indian i^<mplre 
cannot approve of your adopting a policy which we ourselves 
4)el1eve to be wrong and when we offer the best proof of the 
sincerity of our convictions by showing that we are sincere Free 
Traders and allow goods from every foreign country to come Into 
our country without any protective duties. 

That was all very fine in the old days. But if Mr. 
Chamberlain wins, shall we not be able to say in reply, 
you the people of England in your simplicity have “ lent a 
too credent ear'’ to the siren voice of the Birmingham 
tempter, and now that you have done so, when every rag 
of hypocrisy has been stripped off your backs and you 
stand exposed before the world in all the nakedness of 
your selfish policy, with what countenance will you under¬ 
take to justify your policy in India? One of your Anglo- 
Indian newspapers, the Calcutta Statesman^ has taken the 
measure of this Birmingham Politican. In 1884 when 
Mr. Chamberlain was one of the shioiog lights of the 
Radical Party, and I was a Parliamentary candidate, I 
freely acknowledged him as one of my leaders. I shall, 
therefore, abstain from saying anything myself inconsistent 
with our old relationship and only make an extract from 
the Statesman newspaper giving a faithful description of 
Mr. Chamberlain and his political programme : 

Mr. Chamberlain has the faculty of overpowering tb^ 
common sense of his audiences; otherwise they would hardly allow 
him to continue the repetition of such astonishing folly. The 
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charACter of the eminent campa1g;oer*s economics Is already familiar 
bat hitherto we have not been made acqaainted with any examples^ 
of his reading of history. Now that we are privileged to catch 
glimpse of It, we can merely marvel at Its impertinence and wonder 
what may be coming next . . . . As for Mr. Chamberlain's 

claim that he can provide work and wages for all, there seems 
nothing for it but to take refuge In a remark which we find in 
the Economist : * The egotism of the man is growing really 
stupendous.' 

PAX BRITTANNICA 

Incidentally in connection with the Fiscal Question 

I have alluded to the annual drain on the resources of this 
country. Now, Gentlemen, I shall ask your leave to point 
out in somewhat more detail the abuses of the increasing 
poverty of our country. A political critic or reformer has> 
always a difficult task before him. His is not a hed of 
roses. The very fact of his finding fault with the existing' 
state of things arrays all the vested interests against him. 
Even disinterested Englishmen are inclined to start with a 
prejudice against those who are not full of unqualified 
admiration for the acts and the policy of their countrymen 
in India. Still we have the consolation of feeling that many 
who came to scoff have remained to bless and thanks to the 
efforts of the Congress, and the labours of some of our large- 
hearted English friends such as Mr. Digby, to whom we 
can never be sufficiently grateful, we have the mournful 
satisfaction of knowing that we have succeeded in convincing 
a large portion of the English people that India is no 
longer the Eldorado which many yet pretend it is, but that 
it is a land of ever-increasing poverty where the masses of 
the people hardly ever have an adequate meal during the 
24 hours of the day from year’s end to year’s end. 

It has been said by men who ought to have known 
better that India is the lightest taxed country in the world 
in spite of the clearest evidence that the tax per head in< 
England amounted to 7 per cent, of the income of the 
people, but in India it was according to one calculation 

II per cent, and according to another, that is, taking 20 rupees 
as the annual income per head, it was no less than 14 per 
cent. ».e., double that of the Eoglich people—the richest 
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nation in the world. It is also deliberately ignored that 
Lord Mayo more than 30 years ago declared that the 
utmost limits of taxation had been reached in this country, a 
statement more than once re-affirmed by responsible 
statesmen. Apart from the normal poverty of our people 
when we draw the attention of the Oovernment fo the 
ever-recurring famines and their iocmasing severity, we are 
officially told that famines are acts of God and attributable 
only to want of rainfall. To those who, as rulers of this 
vast country, are entrusted with irresponsible powers over 
the destinies of 300 millions of human beings, it may be 
very satisfactory to assign to Divine power and the operations 
of Nature, the consequences of their own short-sighted 
policy; but they cannot expect independent and intelligent 
observers to accept their interested and specious statements. 
•Even officials of high rank and Anglo-Indian newspaf)ers 
which ordinarily support the Government and are known 
to be its demi-official organs have been obliged from time 
to time to admit that the policy of the Government in the 
progressive increase of the land-tax is a potent factor in the 
increasing frequency and severity of our famines. Referring 
to the fact that from the time the dominions of the 
Mabratta sovereign came under British rule in 1817, to the 
year 1823, that is to say within a period of six years, the 
assessment was nearly doubled being raised from 80 lakhs to 
150 lakhs. The Bombay Government in its Administration 
Report for 1892-93 thus describes the operations of 
that period: 


Official Condemnation 

Every effort was made—lawful and unlawful—to get the- 
utmost out of the wretched peasantry, who were subjected to- 
torture—In some Instances cruel and revolting beyond description 
—If they could not or would not yield what was demanded. 
Numbers abandoned their homes and fled Into neighbouring 
Native States ; large tracts of land were thrown out of cultivation, 
and In some districts no more than a third of the cultivated area 
remained In occupation. 

One of the most conservative of English journals,, 
speaking of the conditioa of these ryots, said :— • 
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Stupidity, blindness, Indifference, greed—Inability, In a word, 
in all Its thousand forms—settled down, like the fabled harpies 
on the ryot's bread and bore off with them all that he subsisted 
upon. 

Coming down to more recent times, we find that in 
1893 the Hon. Mr, Kogers, member of the Bombay 
Council, stated as follows:— 

In the 11 years from 1879-80, to 1880*90 there were sold by 
auction for the collection of land revenue the occupancy rights 
of 1,963,364 acres of land held by 840,713 defaulters In addition 
to personal property of the value of Rs 29,65,081 Of the 
1,963,364 acres, 1,174,143 had to be bought In on the part of the 
Government for want of bidders, that is to say, very nearly 
'60 per cent, of the land supposed to be fairly and equitably 
assessed could not find purchasers. 

Could there be any more scathing condemnation of 
this system of taxation ? Passing from Bombay to Madras,* 
we are confronted with similar merciless enhancement of 
taxation? I’he Calcutta Englishman, the leading Anglo- 
Indian newspaper of this country, wrote as follows:— 

The late Madras famine has raised the question as to what 
the Government has done to protect the agriculture of Southern 
'India in return tor the revenue raised from It . 

Twenty years of British rule have increased the Government 
demand upon the agriculture of Madras by over one million, or 
one-third or the whole land revenue paid by the Presidency to 
the Company in 1868 There are not wanting those who affirm 
that this Increased taxation had much to do with the late calamity. 
The husbandmen were less able according to this view, to bear the 
strain ol bad seasons, in consequence of the enormous increase In 
the revenue taken from them. 

Well, Geotlomen, let us turn now for one moment to 
the state of things in the Central Provinces. Only about 
a year ago, the Hon’ble Mr. B. K. Bose, a member of the 
Supreme Council, made the following statement from 
his place in Council:— 

Proceedings with a view to a second new settlement are also 
in progress In Bilaspur and Ralpore. The Districts, especially the 
former were very hard hit during the last famine. They are no 
less so this time. They were both newly assessed about ten years 
ago. The enhancement In Bilaspnr was 102 percent. In some cases 
and 105 per cent, in others. » 
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It is important to note that this remarkable statement 
remained unchallenged. In Bengal, thanks to the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis, we are somewhat 
better ofiP than our compatriots in other parts of India. 
But even in Bengal, attempts are every now and again 
made to bring about a reversal of Lord Cornwallis^ policy 
but since an open and direct reversal would be attended 
witL serious difficulties, indirect encroachments upon the 
spirit and letter of the Permanent Settlement are made by 
the imposition of new taxes upon the land such as the 
chowkidari tax, the road cess and the public woiks cess. 

PROMOTION—BY RESULT SETTLEMENTS 
Disparaging references are also made to our Mughal 
Emperors. But there again they forget that those rulers 
were not birds of passage like our English officials but the 
revenue which they gathered from the people—and theirs’ 
was a very elastic system favourably contrasting with 
the system of which we now complain—was spent in the 
country and the money circulating among the children of 
the soil remained and fructified in the country. But what 
is the case now with our English rulers ? The revenue is 
wrung from the pockets of our people but the savings of 
English officials, both civil and military as well as their 
ample pensions, are spent for the benefit of their native land. 
The elastic modes of the Mughal and the Mahratta have 
given place to a cast-iron system worked by a host of 
highly paid and promotion-by-result ” settlement officers. 
The most recent result of the present system was 
prominently brought to the notice of Lord Curzon by the 
Hon. Mr. Smeaton in his speech at the Viceregal Council. 
He pointed out that according to the accounts of 1900-1901, 
the collections in Bombay, the Punjab and Madras were 
60 lakhs in excess of the previous year which was a year 
of famine and these 60 lakhs were largely the arrears for 
that year which Mr. Smeaton declared should not have 
been demanded at alV\ 

And this,** he added, ** brought to his mind a very vital 
question lately raised, whether the intensity ot recent famines Is, 
#T Is not, largely due to poverty (jaused by the operation ot our land 
revenue system as a wholu” ^ 
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Gentlemen, I may observe here parenthetically that 
candid language like that of Mr. Smeaton is not very highly 
appreciated by our Government, and whether it be a mere 
unfortunate coincidence or whether it was owing to his 
opinions not finding much favour in high quarters, it is quite 
certain that just at the time when the public expected that 
he would succeed to the Lieutenant-Governorship of Burma, 
an extension was granted to Sir F. Fryer just long 
enough to oblige Mr. Smeaton to retire from the service 
under the 35 years^ rule. 

Even the ordinary Government organ, the Pioneer, was 
compelled to say that the fact that *‘iu the Supreme 
Council, Mr. Smeaton has always given his opinion fearlessly 
and independently ought to have told in his favour rather 
than against him 

Well, Gentlemen, I have already called your attention 
to the poverty of our country and as regards the evidence 
I have mostly relied upon the testimony of high English 
officials. And not only have I relied on their testimony 
but I have based my conclusions on the inexorable 
logic of facts. If when in Bombay out of 1,963,364 
acres of land held by defaulters had to be sold by auction, 
no less than 1,174,143 acres had to be bought in for want 
of bidders, what did that mean ? It simply meant this : that 
the land was too heavily taxed to be worth buying. If 
the taxation had been equitable and there had been a 
reasonable chance of deriving even a poor and miserable 
pittance from the cultivation of those lands, do you think 
there would have been any lack of purchasers ? Well, then. 
Gentlemen, according to all the available evidence, India is 
one of the poorest countries in the world. We have seen 
how the English Civilian Officials through their extravagant 
pay and pensions and compensation for exchange and 
furlough allowances, drain the resources of the country. 
But if even after meeting their demands we might have 
had any vitality left, the military service steps in with all 
the inhumanly selfish policy of the British War Office, 
shamelessly supported by the Secretary of State for India 
and sucks the life-blood of this country. I have never 
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%een slow to acknowledge the benefits conferred upon ns by 
the British Government, so much so that no less an 
authority than the late John Bright, after the meeting in 
Willis's Rooms in 1879 himself assured me that the only 
portion of my speech of which he did not approve was where, 
to use his own words, he thought I was endeavouring 
to sugar the pill". But, Gentlemen, while none of us 
is iysensible to those benefits, we cannot shat our eyes to 
the fact that whenever British interests clash with ours, 
India is certain to kick the beam. Our Anglo-Indian friends, 
therefore, should not be surprised if the policy and means 
of our Government do not always command our unqualified 
admiration or render us inclined to fall down on 
our knees to offer our thanks to heaven for the 
wisdom and benevolence of our rulers. I have already 
referred to the tendency of some persons when 
Ihey are worsted in argument to take refuge in some 
high sounding phrase especially if it is veiled in the 
obscurity of a learned language, and to consider it almost 
an act of blasphemy on your part if you do not immediately 
raise the white flag and surrender at discretion. Such is 
the case with the defenders of the extreme party of our 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. Argument and logic are not 
their forte, and, therefore, whenever they are pushed 
to a corner they appeal with an air of triumph to the 
Latin phrase, “Paa; Britannica^\ We all unhesitatingly 
admit that this Pax Britannica has undoubtedly put an end 
to the anarchy and internecine wars which prevailed here 
during the declining days of the Mughal Empire. But if, 
now-a-days we are free from the ravages of lawless hordes^ 
if we are no longer subject to the pillage and rapine and 
slaughter, of domestic strife and struggles for ascendancy 
between rival princes and chiefs, we cannot forget that 
there is another side to the balance sheet. After all it 
makes but little difference whether millions of lives are 
lost on account of war and anarchy or whether the same 
result is brought about by famine and starvation. 

A REFLEX JINGOISM 

The Jingo fever which has swept over England during 
the past few years hts had its baneful results in this 
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conotry. When the British Government on the initiative^ 
of Mr. Chamberlain, who has been the evil genius of the 
Empire for so many years, after having embarked upon the 
Boer War with a light heart, which reminds one of the 
notorious declaration to the French War Secretary just 
before the Franco-Pmssian War that the Army 
was ready, aye, ready to a button —1 say, when the 
British Government discovered that he had entered cUpon 
a really serious and extremely costly affair, they 
endeavoured, in accordance with former f^recedents, to make 
India the scapegoat and in defiance of Law and Justice to 
throw the burden of the War upon our unhappy and 
unrepresented people. I am glad to think that some of the 
leading Anglo-Indian journals, who do not always see eye 
to eye with us, raised their influential voice on our behalf. 
Capital^ the organ of English mercantile men in Calcutta, 
made the following forcible observations :— 

It seems that the Home Government proposed to foist upon 
the Indian people a charge of £786,000 In the shape of additional 
pay to the British soldiers stationed in this country This increase 
of pay has been the result of the war in South Africa, where troops 
from India saved the situation in Natal in the early part of the 
conflict—a conflict with which the Indian people had nothing 
whatever to do, and in a country too, where the natives of this 
Empire are denied the full rights of citizenship, and where a 
Hindu has actually been fined for walking on the pavement. The 
Indian Government should resist this impost tooth and nail. 

Gentlemen we cannot be too thankful to my friend, 
Mr. Shirley Tremearne, Editor of the Capital^ for this 
spirited protest and for the admirable impartiality with 
which he discusses public questions. But then, as 
Mr. C. J. O^Donnel says, the Indian Government has no 
tooth or nail except for the native taxpayer. 

Capital went on to say :— 

There is another charge that is to be hung round our necks, If 
Iiord Cnrzon^s Xlovernment is weak enough to submit to it, viz»^ 
a sum of £648,000 being £7-108, for evstj soldier sent to India as 
the cost price of recruiting him. A more unjust imposition could 
not be made, and it is one which could only be thrust upon a people 
having no representative institution. The British Army is raised 
at Hom^ for Imperial purposes. A raiment may have seen years- 
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service in other parts of Greater Britain before It comes to 
India, and jet it is proposed to chargee the original recruiting 
and training charges of the soldiers to &e Indian Exchequer. Tha 
whole thing is ridiculous. 

TIBET AND PERSIA 

No less an authority than the late Mr. Fawcett 
pointed out many years ago that, by a mere change in the 
service and transport system and without reducing the 
strength of the Army by a single man, it was possible to 
effect a reduction of at least three millions sterling in the 
military expenditure of this country. We also know that 
the late Mr. Caine repeatedly pointed out that the strength 
of the British Army in India was far in excess of what was 
necessary for purely Indian purposes. This statement is 
often challenged, but the London Standard^ the leading 
Tory newspaper, which can never be suspected of any 
pro-Indian proclivities and least of all; in military matters, 
has unexpectedly come to our support. It declared not 
long ago that Ladysmith has been defended by regiments 
brought from India; that Indian troops had relieved the 
Legations of Pekin; that during the South African War 
over 13,000 British Officers and men bad been sent there 
from India accompanied by more than 9,000 followers and 
attendants. Thirteen hundred British Officers and men and 
20,000 Native troops together with more than 17,000 camp 
followers were sent to China. After giving these figures 
which speak for themselves, the Standard exultingly 
exclaims : Such is the scale on which India at the shortest 
notice and without dislocating her establishment can 
contribute towards the military capabilities of the Empire 
beyond her own frontiers^ When such a high Jingo 
authority has stated our case in as clear and forcible 
language as we could have desired to use ourselves, let not 
lesser Jingoes in this country presume to question the 
truth of the statement that the military establishment of 
India is far in excess of our own requirements. 

Before leaving this subject of military extravagance, I 
desire to raise a warning voice against the pseudo- 
imperialism which imj^ls some of our prancing Pro-Consuls 

41 
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to seek new adventures beyond our proper frontiers, 
whether in Afghanistan or in Burma; whether in the 
Forbidden Land of the Lamas or in another direction so 
olose to the sphere of Russian influence as almost to invite 
a collision with that power. If we had an Irish Viceroy 
and if Persia had been an Oriental Donnybrook Fair, there 
might not, perhaps, have been anything so very 
incongruous in the Governor-General going to the sbpres 
of the Persian Gulf and inviting all and sundry to oblige 
him by treading on his coat tail. 

There are some enterprises which might well bo called 
« tempting of Providence. But if it be considered 
presumptuous on our part to protest against any enterprise 
however perilous and ill-conceived which a Jingo Ministry 
in England might be disposed to undertake, let it not be 
forgotten that under an Act of Parliament no portion of the 
Indian Army can be lawfully taken out of service 
beyond the proper frontiers of India without the previous 
consent of Parliament {hear, hea^) and let it, at all events, 
be made clear to us that India is not to be saddled with 
any portion of the burdens which may be thrown on the 
Empire as the result of the vaulting ambition of 
vainglorious imperialists. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

I now pass on to the important question of the 
Administration of Justice and more particularly of Criminal 
Justice. Every one will admit that nothing is more 
calculated to create discontent and disaffection than the belief 
that justice is not evenly and impartially administered. 
It is equally unquestionable that it cannot be impartially 
administered if the functions of Prosecutor and Judge are 
combined in the same official. Therefore, it is that for 
some years past we have been asking for a complete 
separation of Executive from Judicial functions. The 
present combination of these two incompatible functions has 
been condemned by almost every one whose opinion is 
worth anything. Only in 1893, Sir R. Garth declared 
that the present anomalous position of the District 
Magistrate only ^ 
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’iempU him to use his ioflaence snd powers for a g^ood many 
improper purposes, which however much they may have 
been countenanced by high civilian officials) have deservedly 
incurred the odium of the public and brought disgrace on the 
dndian Administration. 

But, Gentlemen, it is no longer necessary to fortify 
ourselves with the opinions of high judicial authorities like 
Siy R. Garth, Sir B. Peacock, Sir R. Couch, Lord 
Hobhouse and a host of other distinguished persons, for the 
justice of our contention has been admitted in the most 
emphatic terms by more than one Viceroy and more than 
one Secretary^ of State for India. But the capacity for 
passive resistance ot the Indian Civil Service is unlimited, 
and when beaten all along the line on the merits of the 
question, they have still maosged to shelve this urgent 
reform by deluding successive Viceroys and Secretaries of 
State into the belief that it would involve doubling the 
cost of administration. The Anglo-Indian bureaucracy is 
not easily baffled. A Viceroy, however well-intentioned 
and strong-minded, can rarely resist the steady pressure of 
his Civilian entourage^ and especially on questions of 
administrative detail, he is naturally inclined to place 
implicit reliance upon the officials who have had long 
personal experience of the working of that administration. 
Then as to the Secretary of State, he is equally well- 
.guarded by a band of Anglo-Indian fossils who take good 
care that he should be nothing more than their mouth-piece. 
Thus it is, that driven from all their positions of vantage, 
they have now taken refuge in their last entrenchment— 
financial difficulty. Lord Kimberley, who was strongly 
convinced of the merits of this reform, was told that it 
would mean doubling the staff throughout the country. 
His predecessor. Lord Cross, similarly deceived by the 
same group of ancient fossils, said in the House of Lords 
that this reform which in his opinion would be an 
excellent one, resulting in vast good to the Government of 
India, could not possibly be carried out in the existing state 
of Indian finances. But, Gentlemen, fortunately we have 
had the good fortune of hayiag some of our countrymen in 
^the Indian Ciyil Setyiee. Hr. R. C. Dutt, • who Inid 
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attaioed tbe rank of a Coismiasiooer of a Divisioa, aod^ 
who had filled the office of District Magistrate in most of 
the important districts of Bengal came forward with a 
weighty statement showing that the reform could be most 
easily carried out without increasing the cost of 
administration by a single rupee. Mr. Dntt^s scheme has* 
been before the authorities now for some years. He has* 
mercilessly exposed the hypocrisy of this objectioor on 
financial grounds. Not one member of the Service of 
which he was so distinguished a member has ventured to 
enter the lists and measure swords with him. Therefore^ 
we may take it that his statements cannot be answered. 
But nevertheless our Anglo-Indian officials know how to 
obstruct the most urgently-needed reform. That they 
should do so, while mediocrity or worse than mediocrity 
was in office, during the days of Lord George Hamilton, is 
nothing to be wondered at. But we bad a right to expect 
better things from a statesman of Lord Curzon^s reputation 
and strength of mind. 

EUROPEANS AND INDIANS 

Then again, what about the burning question ofi 
justice as between Europeans and Indians ? But as tbia 
is a most delicate matter, involving racial questions, 
in regard to which my own statements may not be 
credited with the impartiality and freedom from exaggeration 
with which it is my highest ambition to approach 
the discussion of all controversial questions, I prefer to 
rest our case on the deliberate admissions of English 
officials of high position and long experience who cannot 
be suspected of any undue bias against their own countrymen. 
With this object I shall ask your leave to read an 
extract from the speech of a recently retired English 
member of the Covenanted Civil Service who has filled 
some of the highest official positions in this country. I 
refer to Sir Henry Cotton who, as yon all know, was Chief 
Secretaty to the Government of Bengal, Member of the 
Viceregal Council^ and Chief Commissioner of Assam and 
who, in all probability, would have been Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal if his consou^ntious and outspoken^ 
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opinions, like those of Mr. Smeatoo, had not placed him 
out of the running. Sir H. Cotton speaking at a recent 
meeting in London stated as follows :— 

When Eoglishmen were put upon their trial for these crimes 
what was the general result ? In the great majority of cases It 
could only be described as a judicial scandal. He was not 
particularly anxious that anyone should find his way to the gallows 
'buti^e was bound to say that there were innumerable cases in 
which men charged with most brutal murders tor which no other 
punishment than hanging was suitable had escaped through the 
failure to administer justice fairly and tuily. Why was that ? In the 
‘first place, these offenders were tried by a jury of their own 
countrymen. It was, of course, a very sound principle In law that 
a man should be tried by his peers and equals, but it was hardly 
necessary tor him to point out that in a country like India where 
Englishmen were widely scattered, and where one of them, say a 
tea planter was charged with causing the death of an unfortunate 
cooly, and was arraigned before other tea planters in the same 
* position as himself, it was natural and even inevitable that the 
jury should be biassed and should find the accused guilty ot the 
smallest cognisable offence under the law —viz y simple hurt—for 
which a fine ot a few rupees was only Imoosed. Decisions of 
that kind did not commend themselves to the judgment of the 
Natives of India and in consequence a strong and bitter feeling 
was aroused by such cases. Suppose that the Government Interfered 
and took up the prosecution, the result might be the infliction 
ot a term of Imprisonment instead of the imposition ot fine, 
but immediately that happened, a storm ot protest was raised, 
the greatest anger and indignation were given vent to at every 
European breakfast table and tea table and no stone was left 
unturned to get the sentence either cancelled or modified. That 
was one ot the chief difficulties under which the Indian administration 
laboured. No responsible Governor was anxious to face the 
wrath and anger ot his own countrymen, however keen he might 
be to administer justice as between man and man. It required, in 
fact, more than ordinary courage for the heads of the Government 
to preserve an even tone and temper in dealing with these 
cases. Lord Curzon was undoubtedly animated by a high sense 
ot justice, and he had used his best efforts to see that justice was 
done in these cases. He had Instructed his officials to watch them 
carefully, and to report on them to the Government, but he regretted 
to say that as a result ot the recent agitation, his Lordship 
had stated that he had at no time, whether publicly or privately, 
officially, or semi-officiaily, issued any Instructions which would 
affect the administration ot justice as between Englishmen and 
Natives In other words, he bad withdrawn from the field, and 
had given rise to the impression that his previous action had 
<been misunderstood. Than was very much to be regretted. 
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GeDtlemeD, it is impossible to add to the force of 
this weighty pronouDcement. Sir H. Cotton coocludea 
by pointing out that it was not very easy for Judges and 
Magistrates to maintain an attitude of strict fairness and 
impartiality in India, for they were in isolated positions 
and possibly in many cases their only companions were 
the very men they were called upon to try. I shall 
only venture to emphasise the truth of this last statement 
by a reference to two recent cases showing how even 
English judicial officers go to the wall when they try to 
hold the scales of justice evenly, and executive members 
of their own Service come out triumphant even when they 
try to muddle the fountain of justice at its very source. 
A few years ago, a Sessions Judge in one of the Behar 
districts administered even-handed jusice between a native 
of India and some English officials. The District Magistrate 
and even the Commissioner of the Division took the part 
of the English official. What was the result ? The Judge 
became a marked man and was transferred to a distant 
district. I will not refer to his ultimate fate, for that was 
complicated by other circumstances as to which it may 
perhaps be said that the Judge did not exercise the sound 
discretion that might have been expected. But how about 
the Executive officers connected with the case? I do not 
remember if the District Magistrate was considered worthy 
of immediate promotion, but we all know that the Divisional 
Commissioner to whom I have already referred so far from 
being blamed for his part in the affair, was a few years 
afterwards promoted to the highest office to which any 
member of the Indian Civil Service may aspire. The 
second case is equally instructive. I refer to the Rajsbaye 
Moburrum case. In that case some poor Mahoinedans had 
complained before the District Magistrate that they had 
been ill-treated by the District Superintendent of Police, 
but the Magistrate summarily dismissed their complaint and 
directed their own prosecution on a charge of bringing 
a false and malicious prosecution. The Sessions Judge 
endeavoured to do justice to these poor men but witb 
disastrous results to himself. Not only did the Executive 
Government promptly transfer kirn to a notoriously 
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utihealthy district but he wag even snubbed by a Division 
Bench of the High Court which I regret to say is no longer 
what it used to be. Well, Gentlemen, having regard to all 
these circumstances; 1 have no hesitation in saying that 
for my part I am growing more and more hopeless 
as to the prospects of obtaining justice when crimes of 
violence are committed by Englishmen or Eurasians against 
the* children of the soil, unless the British Parliament 
thinks fit to take up this question in earnest and 
deal with it boldly. 

RUSSIANISING THE STATUTE BOOK 

Apart from the question of the actual Administration 
of Justice, we are every now and again threatened with 
new laws or amendments of old Acts, that are more worthy 
^ of Kussian than of British legislators. To begin with, it 
should never be forgotten, and we should never be tired of 
reminding the British nation that while the scandal of 
letters de cachet was abolinhed in France in 1789 amid 
public rejoicing, the representatives of the English people, 
who pride themselves upon being the eldest sons of Liberty 
introduced the ancient and hateful engine of oppression into 
this country in 1818 and 1821. Nor has it been suffered 
to remain idle and forgotten. Only a few years ago, two 
prominent citizens of Poona were laid by the heels and 
kept in confinement for a considerable period without any 
charge being formulated or any prospect of their being 
brought to trial before any judicial tribunal. Would any 
Government have dared to do such a thing in the British 
Isles? If it bad, it would have been the beginning of the 
end so far as that administration was concerned. 
Simultaneously with the arbitrary imprisonment of the Natu 
Brothers, wo bad a Sedition Act of Draconian severity 
passed in a great hurry as if the country was in the tbroea 
of a revolution, and a number of political prosecutions 
instituted, and the Judges being also in a state of panic, 
several well known and respected citizens were convicted 
of charges of which not one of their fellow-countrymen 
believed them to be guilty. One of these unfortunate 
victims, on presentingi himself before the Calcutta Congress 
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of 1901, received a splendid ovation which showed that in 
the opinion of his fellow-country men he was a persecuted 
martyr and not a culprit Well, Gentlemen, we had just 
begun to hope that the dark clouds of those days of panic 
had rolled by, when the Government of Lord Ourzon has 
thrown another bombshell in our midst, by the proposed 
amendment of the Official Secrets Bill. One of these 
precious amendments proposes, contrary to every maximcof 
civilized jurisprudence, to throw the burden of proof upon 
the accused person, in other words the prosecution is 
relieved of the duty of giving evidence in support of its 
charges so that the accused person must be convicted almost 
automatically if he cannot prove the negative proposition, 
viz.y that he is not guilty. Mr. Arundel with the naivete 
so characteristic of Anglo-Indian officials, declares that 
under the old Act there were difficulties in the way of 
obtaining convictions. Mr. Arundel is a genius. He has 
been the first to discover the method of securing convictions 
automatically. After this it is hardly worth while to refer 
to other amendments such as that which seeks to gratify 
the amour propte of the Executive officers by placing the 
petty secrets of their offices, such as the projected promo¬ 
tion by favour of a particular official over the heads of 
worthier men, on the same level with important Military 
and Naval secrets the divalgence of which may be fraught 
with great and perhaps fatal danger to the Empire. No 
wonder that this proposal of the Government has been too 
much even for its most steady supporters among the 
conservative Anglo-Indian Press. I desire to express our 
special thanks to the Calcutta Englishman^ which true to 
its British instincts, has made a vigorous protest against 
this Bill which it described as a deliberate attempt to 
Russianise public affairs. Gentlemen, we freely admit that 
Military and Naval secrets should be safeguarded against 
espionage, but apart from those matters, to me it is 
inexplicable why the Government of India, although it has 
always at its head a statesman brought up in the free and 
healthy atmosphere of England, should display such strong 
impatience of criticism and such a morbid antipathy against 
the liberty •of the Press. If they are confident in the justice 
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of their proceedings, why should they not be able to say 
like Maitre Labori on a well known occasion, Nom voulons 
lalumiere^ toutelalumiere ? (We want light: we court all 
possible light.) A just and honest administration has 
nothing to lose by courting publicity and criticism. A 
great historian and eminent statesman of the last century 
tells us that 

the Press may have absolute freedom without danger; truth 
alone Is formidable ; whatever is false Is powerless ; and the greater 
the exaggeration the weaker Its effect. No Government has ever 
yet been overthrown by lies. A week^s exaggeration and lies 
exhaust all the pens of pamphleteers and libellers; Governments 
have only to allow them to declaim. But a Government requires 
time and philosophy before It Is prepared to admit these truths. 

Well, Gentlemen, when will our Government acquire 
philosophy enough to admit these truths? Viceroys and 
(Jovernors of different schools succeed one another, but 
with a few bright exceptions, such as Lord Ripon, they all 
seem to accept the vicious tradition of repressive legislation 
as one of the unquestioned axioms of statecraft. 

NO TORY EDUCATION 

Gentlemen, the subject of education is not second 
in importance to any other. Not long ago the whole 
country was convulsed over the Report of the Universities 
Commission which plainly showed a determination to 
deprive a large portion of our middle classes of the benefits 
of high education in this country and also to abolish the 
private educational institutions which had gradually grown 
up around our Universities. It was well known that the 
majority of the Commission only echoed the ideas which 
the Viceroy bad put forth in a speech of his. With 
his Lordship^s Tory and aristocratic ideas, he wanted to 
make our educational institutions approach as nearly as 
possible the standard of Eton and Oxford. It was naturally 
difficult for him to understand why poor men (such 
as the majority of our middle classes happen to be^ should 
be anxious to receive a sort of education which poor 
people’s children in England do not aspire to receive. 
{Fortunately, however, there was among the members of the 
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Commission s distinguished Hindu gentleman, Mr. Justice 
Guru Dass Banerji, who perceived the danger of the 
situation and wrote an elaborate and convincing dissentient 
minute. It is, however, a matter for congratulation that 
the Government has already made several concessions^ 
We are glad to feel that our indigenous colleges are not to 
be destroyed by a stroke of the pen and that our 
meritorious students of limited means are not to be excluded 
from the benefits of higher education by the devise of 
raising the fees and abolishing the private colleges. It 
may be all very fine for the scions of the English 
aristocracy, brought up in the lap of luxury, to imagine 
that it is only they and men like them who are fit to 
receive the advantages of higher education which they 
themselves have received in Eton or Kugby, in Oxford or 
Cambridge. For our part we cannot help remembering' 
that some of our most distinguished men who were the 
first to be honoured by the Government itself with the 
highest offices ever yet attained by any native of India—we 
cannot help remembering that these men would have never 
occupied the positions that they did if the difficulties now 
sought to be thrown in the path of poor students had 
existed at the time when they were students in our schools 
and colleges. 

Gentlemen, I take it that there can be no more 
important national question than the question of education. 
Let US; therefore, lay down the principles by which that 
question should be governed. Subject to your approval, I 
desire to lay down the following principles : Firstly, the 
education of the people should be as much as possible in 
the hands of the people ; secondly, the popular control 
over our educational institutions should not be lightly 
interfered with until it has been plainly shewn that 
popular control has been found altogether a failure. Now 
our chief criticism and opposition to this Bill must be 
concentrated ou that clause which does away with the 
present constitution of the Senate which i^ now independent 
of the Government because although the Fellows are 
almost all nominated by the Government, yet by reason of 
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the tenure of their office being for life, they are practically 
independent. This Bill; however, strikes a blow at their 
independence because the vast majority of Fellows are to 
be nominated by the Government and only for five years. 
So that their renomination must^ to a large extent, depend 
upon how far they may have succeeded in ingratiating 
themselves into the good graces of the Government. 

APHES MOI LE DELUGE 

If members of the Covenanted Civil Service, so high 
in standing and position, as Mr. Smeaton and Sir H. Cotton 
cauld be deprived of their legitimate reward simply 
because they had the courage to declare their conscientious 
convictions how could the members of the Senate expect a 
better fate ? It is true that the Bill proposes that a small 
pumber of Fellows should be elected by the graduates, but 
in our opinion they will be far too few to give the Senate 
a popular character. I think you will also agree with me 
that the qualification of the electors as proposed by the 
Bill is extremely limited and that it ought to extend to 
all who are graduates. Mr. Kaleigh has been good enough 
to assure us that at some future time the principle of election 
might be extended. That is exactly the sort of promise 
that Anglo-Indian officials are always fond of making. All 
concessions of a substantial nature they very complacently 
leave to their successors as if they unconsciously sympathised 
with the sentiment bluntly expressed by that typical 
despot, Louis XIV, when he said “ Aj^res moi le deluge 
So far back as the year 1860, Sir Bartle Frere, while 
leaving to District Magistrates a combination of Judicial 
and Executive functions, held out a hope that at no distant 
future this anomaly might be removed. More than 40 
years have gone by and yet that hope has not been realised. 
Therefore, as regards Mr. Raleigh^s statement, we would 
much rather have a better recognition of the elective 
principle at the present moment than a promise to be 
realised at some uncertain future period. Such, therefore, are 
our objections to this Bill. We want as little Government 
control as possible. We do not want difficulties to be put 
in the way of oar poorer*students. We are glad to find that 
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the saggestioQ as to the raising of the fees has been 
abandoned ; but if I may be permitted without derogating 
from the dignity of the occasion to use a homely saying 
‘I would remind you that “ there are more ways of killing 
a cat than stuffing it with cream We do not want our 
indigenous colleges to be harrassed by undue interference. 
'While we are prepared to welcome any reasonable and 
well-considered reforms as regards the health, morality^and 
education of our students, we do not want the aristocratic 
standard of Eton and Oxford to be established in this 
^poor country. 

COMPULSORY FREE EDUCATION 

But, Gentlemen, let us not confine our attention to 
High Education alone. We have a sacred duty towards 
the poorer classes of our people. Those of us who have 
received the benefits of High Education are bound, 
whatever may be in our power, to extend the blessings of 
education, so far as may be, to the masses of our people. 
Let us remember the simple but eloquent words of the late 
Mr. John Bright that ** the nation in every country dwells in 
the cottage Therefore, it is of the utmost importance that 
W9 should have some system of primary vernacular 
instruction, like the Board Schools in England whereby the 
dwellers in the cottage and the sons of the soil may be 
brought more in touch with the more fortunate classes of 
their countrymen. Do not let us forget that wherever the 
masses of the people are steeped in ignorance there is always 
a double danger, firstly of their being entirely apathetic 
towards all questions affecting the welfare of the country 
and, secondly, of their being liable to be excited beyond 
reasonable bounds by unscrupulous or fanatical agitators. 
In all European countries, with perhaps the exception of 
Russia and Turkey, provision is mad** by the State for the 
free education of all its subjects. I w»is rnyself in England 
when the Board Schools were first introduced and I 
remember that even in that country the scheme was at first 
somewhat unpopular because it involved the compulsory 
attendance of children at School. But that feeling soon 
wore away, the English people came to recognise the 
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benefits of the institution and now there is hardly a single 
indiTidual amongst the poorest classes who cannot read> 
and write; and it is an ordinary spectacle to see even the* 
cab drivers regularly buying a daily newspaper and reading' 
it while waitiog for a fare on the stand. It is the system 
of compulsory free education which bas rendered it possible 
for representatives of the working classes to enter 
the‘British Bouse of Conimoos and to bold their own 
against those who by birth were more fortunately 
situated. I have cited the case of England as I am more 
familiar with its politics; but the same thing may be said^ 
mutatis mutandis of most countries of Europe and the 
United States of America. Coming nearer home, we have- 
seen what wonderful results have been achieved in Japan 
by the introduction of the same system of compulsory free 
^education. If, therefore, all progressive nations have' 
found it necessary to adopt this system to keep abreast of 
the times, is it too much to ask our people to take up this 
question in earnest? I am sure that on mature considera¬ 
tion all our thoughtful men will agree that this reform is 
very much to be desired and I am equally sure that if we 
approach the Government with any degree of unanimity 
and ask for some tentative measure in this direction, the 
Government itself will be glad to respond to our wishes. I 
shall only add that the enlightened ruler of Baroda has 
already set an example in this direction which British 
India might well follow. 

But, Gentlemen, while it is the duty of a civilised and 
enlightened Government to give all reasonable facilities for 
both primary and higher education, let us not forget that 
we have corresponding duties of our own. Perhaps the 
rising generation will not consider it presumptuous on my 
part if I venture to remind them that, after all, the best 
of educational institutions and the most ideal of Universi- 
ties can only furnish us with a pass-key to the temple of 
Knowledge. But whether that key is to grow rusty in* 
our pockets, or whether we are to make use of it to open 
the portals of that sacred Fane, in order to bold communion 
with the immortal depd and to take possessio/i of the 
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priceless legacy left to us by the mighty men of bid; 
depends entirely upon ourselves. Think you, Gentlemen; 
that our own classical poets, that Homer and Virgil, that 
Shakespeare and Milton, that Dante and TassO; that 
Corneille and Racine who surpassing the wonders of the 
Arabian Nights hare left to us works which, after the 
lapse of many centuries, still stand out to the eyes of 
the initiated like pictures bright with colours dipt in 
Heaven ”—think you that these men who though dead, 
deathless all,'^ lived and worked only for their own 
generation and for the circumscribed geographical limits 
of their own native land ? No, Gentlemen, they were 
cosmopolitan in the truest sense of the word. They lived 
and worked and died for the entire human race. The 
rich legacy they have left behind is a legacy for all 
nations and for all posterity. 

THANKING THE MADRAS GOVERNMENT 

Just before leaving Calcutta for Madras, I received a 
wire from the Dacca People's Association asking me to 
enlist on their behalf your sympathy to encourage them 
in the protest against the absorption of Dacca and 
Mymensingh by Assam. Hitherto, Assam has been 
considered a most backward administration, but Dacca and 
Mymensiiierh form two of the most advanced districts in 
Bengal. You can, therefore, quite understand that Dacca 
does not appreciate the tender solicitude of the Govern¬ 
ment when they are requested to give up their advantages 
to oblige Assam. 

I understand, Gentlemen, that yon too have a grievance 
of such an important nature that it may fitly be called 
a national question involving as it does the principle of 
Self-Government. I refer to the retrograde and reactionary 
Madras Municipal Bill which is before your Legislative 
Council. Under ordinary circumstances, one would have 
thought that the Government of Madras would have 
benefited bv the extraordinary financial disclosure in the 
Calcutta Municipal accounts, by no less an authority than 
the Qoyemment auditors whose ^ impartiality is above 
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suspicion. Sach have beea the results in Calcutta of the 
boasted reform introduced by Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 
Gentlemen, the Madras Municipal Bill has taken the 
Calcutta Bill with all its deficiencies as its model and ia 
trying to concentrate in a few the power which should 
really belong to the representatives of the majority of the 
rate-payers. I am, therefore^ not surprised that the 
proposal has evoked such strong opposition on your part. 

Gentlemen, I shall touch on one subject more before 
I conclude, viz , the industrial movement which is of such 
vital importance to our nation; and although I have left 
the subject to the last, it is by no means the least. Day 
before yesterday, one of our most advanced princes opened 
the Industrial Exhibition which is suck an useful adjunct 
of the Congress; and here on hehalf of the people of India 
Jet me in the most cordial manner thank the Government 
of Lord Ampthill for the substantial gift it has made to 
the Exhibition Fund. I have always been strong in my 
belief that our industries form the best of all political 
levers. Once we rear up large industries in India (you 
must distinguish it from exploitation by foreign capital) in 
which the interest not only of the capitalist but that of the 
wage-earner and consumer is to be safeguarded, you may 
be sure that three*fourths of our battle of reform is 
won, for the power of the purse is by far the greatest of 
all powers. 

Gentlemen, if I were to attempt to do full justice to 
all the questions in which we are interested, it would 
require a great deal more time than I should be justified 
in taking up. As it is, I find that I have exceeded the 
length which 1 had prescribed for myself. The Congress 
has now been in existence for 19 years, during which we 
have had our days of sunshine as well as our days of storm. 
It has been said that the Congress represents after all a 
microscopic minority Although this statement was 
first made several years ago, it is still echoed from time to 
time by those who are determined to disparage that 
movement and hold it np to ridicule. Perhaps they will be 
surprised to learn that^an illustrious writer whose works 
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have already occupied a promineut position in the classical' 
literature of modern Europe has said, speaking of a country 
in the van of European civilization, that: 

It )s only the tlitt of a nation who are alive to the sent!ments^ 
of glory and liberty, who appreciate noble and generous Ideas and 
are ready to make sacrifices for them. The masses of the people 
desire quiet and repose, except when they are stirred up by deep 
and mighty passions. 

I may venture to follow up these pregnant words by 
adding that inasmuch as history teaches us that opinion- 
always percolates from the higher to the lower strata of 
society, the ideas of the educated minority to-day are 
hound to be shared by the masses to-morrow, it is the 
duty of all far-sighted statesmen to take time by the 
forelock and by the concession of well-considered reforms 
to ensure the contentment of the people and to enchance 
their loyalty and affection for the Government. At the 
same time we must not forget that a great deal depends on 
ourselves ; for no nation has ever yet attained any position 
of importance by merely relying on the favours of the 
Government. There are many matters as to which,, 
whether the Government is willing to help us or not, we 
ourselves can do a great deal, such for instance as the 
education of the masses of our people. Let us remember 
that if we are ever to acquire those rights and privileges 
which we all desire, the stimulus and the motive power 
must come from ourselves, and above all let us not forget 
that we can never hope to realise our aspirations unless 
the Congress, fully sensible of its duties towards the masses 
of our people, so shapes its policy as to bring them into 
line with us. If 1 might venture to address you in the- 
eloquent language which Virgil puts into the mouth of the 
Sibyll; I would say that: 

Had I a hnodred months, a hundred tongues, 

A voice of brass and adamantine lungs, 

I could even then hardly hope to make a sufliciently 
impassioned appeal to you as regards the vital importance 
of educating our masses. We cannot forget that unfortu¬ 
nately opr, Government by the introduction of a policy of 
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promisenoas distribution of titles encourages sjcophanoy 
and subservience amongst some of our wealthy people. 
That is the very reason why some of our titled folks^ 
forgetting their duty to their country, are ever ready to 
perform servile genuflexions before every official clothed in 
brief authority. We are, however, glad to find that several 
of the flower of our aristocracy have risen superior to 
selfish considerations, and with admirable patriotism have 
come forward to place themselves at the head of the people 
whose natural leaders, their rank and position, justly 
entitle them to be. 

A WELCOME RAPPROACHEMENT 

Gentlemen, in dealing with the economic question, £ 
have shown that a good portion of the Home Charges is 
* represented by the pension and other liberal allowances 
made te Anglo-Indian officials in England. Is there any 
reason why this injustice should be perpetuated ? Have 
we not a right to say to our Government; that by the 
policy inaugurated by some of the best of your statesmen 
you have given us the benefits of a liberal education and 
stimulated our personal and national aspirations? Is it 
not, therefore, your duty to open up a career for those 
whose legitimate ambition you yourselves have roused ? ' If 
you deliberately choose to close every avenue to our 
legitimate aspirations; do you really think that you are 
strengthening the loyalty of the Indian people ? Or does 
it not strike you if you have any of the sagacity and 
foresight of statesmen, that you are doing your best to sow 
discontent and disaffection amongst a people sincerely 
disposed to be loyal to British Rule ? Speaking at a dinner 
of the National Liberal Club, on 20th February 1884, when 
the Right Hon'ble the Earl of Kimberley was the President^ 
having to respond to the toast of Liberal administration in 
India proposed by Mr. Walter Wren, I said ; 

My Lord, in proportion as you pursue a policy of justice and 
provide a legitimate field for the gratification of our growing 
aspirations, you will place the loyalty of the Indian people on a firm 
and sure foundation; ^ 

42 
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and; Gentlemen, I had the satisfaction of finding that that 
aentimeot met with the unanimous approval of the cultured 
audience that 1 was then addressing. 

Looking around us, I miss many of those who were 
such familiar figures in the Congress, and to whom so 
much of the success of the movement is due, but whom in 
the inevitable course of nature the Grim Ferryman, who 
spares neither prince nor peasant; has wafted across th'ose 
dark waters from which there is no return. But [ am 
glad to find that the rising generation is so well represented 
on this occasion ; for if Time is year by year depriving us 
of some of our most valued leaders, we have at least the 
consolation of knowing that our younger men are ready 
to take up with vigour the work commenced by the genera* 
tion that is fast passing away. 1 remember to have read 
some years ago in Orme’s Historij of India, that whatever 
we do, we do languidly. If there be any foundation for 
that opinion, the zeal and energy of our younger generation 
ought to go far towards wiping out that reproach, for even 
men like myself who can no longer lay any claim to 
youth; unconsciously feel ourselves almost rejuvenated 
when we come in contact with their exuberant enthusiasm. 
Young men of India, in you the hopes of our country 
are centred, and I cannot bring home to you the 
responsibilities which rest on you better than by repeating, 
with the alteration of two words only, the historical message 
aent from Ligny on the 16th June, 1815: “ Gentlemen, 
the fate of India rests in your hands.'* 

It is another hopeful sign of the times that there is an 
increasing rapproachement between Hindus and Mahomedans 
—a rapproachement happily emphasised this year by the 
fact that of all the men of light and leading of which 
Madras can boast, the Congress Party have selected yon. 
Sir, to be the Chairman of the Reception Committee of 
our great national organisation. Our Mahomedan fellow- 
countrymen who may have at one time looked askance at 
the Congress, on account of the misrepresentations of 
those who are interested in dividing us, are now daily 
becoming more and more convinced that their interesta 
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«EB well as oars can only be advanced if we heartily 
co-operate with each other. There may have been a time, 
Sir^ when the East India Company found it necessary to 
adopt a policy which in a letter, addressed to your great 
ancestor, General Buonaparte well described as diviser j^our 
regner. Happily we can now hope for better things, for 
we are no longer ruled by an irresponsible, unscrupulous 
and avaricious body of traders whose only object was to 
mercilessly exploit the country and whose rapacity and 
inhuman methods roused the indignation and fired the 
eloquence of Burke and Sheridan. Our Government is now 
under the control of Parliament, and we have the satisfac¬ 
tion of knowing that our destinies are linked with those of 
a nation that has ever been distinguished by its fervent 
love of liberty, proved not merely by their own political 
institutions but displayed on various occasions with rare 
igenerosity on behalf of distant and oppressed peoples. 
Although a British poet has sung:— 

Did peace descend, to triumph and to save, 

When free-born Britons, crossed the Indian wave ? 

Ah, no!—to more than Rome's ambition true. 

The nurse of Freedom gave It not to you ? 

She the bold route of Europe's guilt began. 

And, in the march of nations led the van I 

Still, for our part we prefer to cling to the belief that 
the English people are not barbarous conquerors, but that 
they are champions of liberty whose divine mission it is to 
rekindle the torch of genius in this aueient land of 
civilisatioQ aud to raise us once more to a position in some 
degree worthy of the greatness of our past history. 
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INTRODUCTION 

D elegates to the Indian National Congress, Ladiea 
and Gentlemen, —It was well said by one of my 
predecessors in this Chair that the Presidency of the Indian 
National Congress was the greatest honoar that could be 
conferred by the people oi India on one of their own> 
countrymen. {Hear, hear.) I feel that the honour is even 
greater when it is bestowed on one who is not of your own 
race or country. I have good reason to be proud of the 
position in which you have placed me this afternoon. 
Although I must always be aware that one of your own 
body would more worthily and adequately discharge the 
functions of the office {no, no), and am conscious that it 
must be more appropriate for an Indian to preside at the 
Indian National Congress than an Englishman, I received 
your invitation to come here as the highest compliment 
you could pay me, and accepted it not only with a deep 
sense of responsibility, but also of gratitude and pride in 
this notable and public recognition of the humble services 
I have been able to render to India. {Ajoplause,) 

CHARACTER OF THE CONGRESS 

This is the twentieth annual session of the Indian 
National Congress; an organisation avowedly national in its 
name and scope. We meet for the furtherance and 
discussion of national interests. I see before me a vast 
number of delegates—the number is deliberately limited 
for convenience sake—representatives of every community, 
of every*rank and profession, as^ well as religion—met 
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'together as the political leaders of all parts of India* 
Here yon are able to act in concert and to declare in no 
uncertain accents the common public opinion of the 
multitudes of whom you are the mouthpiece. Yon occupy 
a Yantage<ground ot no mean eminence. Here are the 
voice and brain of the country. Here, before me, are 
gathered the representative citizens of a great nation. 
Y^urs is a position which no failure in your projects and no 
neglect of your advice can nullify. You are assembled 
together—highly trained Zoroastrians, wealthy and 
energetic natives of Cutch and Guzarat, citizens of this 
spelndid city who mould its destinies alike in commerce 
and in intellectual pursuits *, brilliant and patriotic Mahrattas 
exulting in the glory of your past and your ancestors, 
Brahmins from Madras, with your keen and subtle 
intelligence ; Babus from Bengal; strenuous and able, who 
rule and control public opinion from Peshawar >to 
Chittagong; representatives from the Punjab and the 
United and Central Provinces; Hindus who are exercising 
an almost indescribable influence by virtue of the living 
Hinduism which lies at the heart of your national existence ; 
and followers of Islam comparatively less in numbers, but 
animated by the zeal and vigour and austerity which have 
always characterised the religious history of your race. 
^{Applause,) We are met here in this great representative 
assembly to lay before the public and the Government a 
practical programme of policy which covers, 1 believe, most 
of the important political and economic problems of the 
Indian Empire. We do not pretend to prepare any such 
policy within these walls. The work of educating public 
opinion is carried on throughout the year, and year by year^ 
by means of the Press and the proceedings of local 
political bodies and associations. The work is fostered by 
the pronouncements and speeches of representative Indians 
who are afforded the opportunity, rare and seldom though 
it be; of uttering their country's voice in the Council 
Chambers of the State. In these ways public opinion is 
formed, a national policy is framed; and in due course it is 
crystallised into a definite shape. It is our function at the 
-annual meetings of ^the Indian National Conggess to give 
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RDited acd antboritatWe expression to views on which- 
there is already a consensus of opinion in the country. 
(Applause.) We are met to-day for such a purpose, and' 
for this duty no organisation is more qualified and none 
could better be fitted than our own. 

LEADERS AND FOLLOWERS 

The Indian National Congress has thus its ^own 
functions, which 1 take it upon myself to say, as a watch¬ 
ful eye-witness from its birth, it has discharged with 
exemplary fidelity, judgment, and moderation. Yours is a 
distinguished past. If you have not in any considerable 
measure succeeded in moulding the policy of Government, 
you have exercised an immense influence in developing the 
history of your country and the character of your country¬ 
men. You have become a power in the land, and your 
voice peals like a trumpet-note from one end of India to 
the other. Your illustrious leaders have earned a niche 
in the Temple of Fame, and their memory will be cherished 
by a grateful posterity. Foremost among them I place the 
venerable figure of your Grand Old ex-President; Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji (loud and prolonged applause) who, 
now in the evening of his life, at the age of four score 
years, applies himself with unremitting energy and patriot¬ 
ism to your cause. Among those who are lost to us, pre¬ 
eminent is Mabadev Govind Banade {loud applause) the 
wise in counsel, whose death we do not cease to mourn. 
Nor will I omit the name of the late Manmohun Gbose, 
who has set before us a conspicuous example of practical 
and reconstructive efibrt. (Cheers^j We have still with 
us our distinguished Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, Sir Pherozesbah Mehta {loud applause)^ 
Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, the first of our Presidents, 
Mr. Justice Budrudin Tyabji, Mr. Justice Sankaran 
Nair, Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, Babu Surendra 
Nath Banerjea, and Messrs. Dinsbaw Edulji Wacha 
and Gopal Krishna Gokbale. (Applause.) Why need 
I mention more names ? l^ey are all household 
words, not only in this Congress camp, but in hall and 
hamlet, .in the palace and in the cottage. Their leadership* 
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in* India, is ablj supplemented by tbe labours of the British 
Committee of the Congress in England, and it is impossible 
to speak in terms of too high praise of the self-sacrificing 
devotion of Mr. Hume, and of Sir William Wedderburn 
Qoud applause), whom it is a pleasure and honour to 
welcome to-day in our midst. The name of Mr. Hume will 
always be associated with tbe origin and growth; the 
mii^led triumphs and defeats of tbe Indian National 
Congress. Sir William Wedderbum’s unrivalled familiarity 
with the details of Indian political work in the United 
Kingdom and his exceptional knowledge of tbe Bombay 
Presidency are of tbe utmost utility to us at the present 
time. (Applause.) The late Mr. William Digby was not 
a member of tbe British Committee, but be was an English¬ 
man devoted in an extraordinary degree to Indian interests; 
his whole life, indeed, was given up to the cause of 
* India, and I desire from this place to commemorate his 
services and to acknowledge the profound loss India 
has sustained by his death. (Loud applause.) 

Patience and perseverance; persistence in good repute 
and evil repute, earnestness and resolution, these are the 
attributes of the leaders of a national movement. I make 
bold to say that they are the qualities which your leaders 
possess. You may well be proud of them. (Cheers.) But 
the victory cannot be won by leaders only. It is for their 
followers to give them their loyal and undivided support. 
You cannot all be leaders. Captains and Generals are few 
in number; the plan of the campaign is designed by them, 
but success is assured by the obedience and discipline of the 
rank and file. I speak in no unfriendly spirit when I warn 
you of the risks you run by petty internal bickerings and 
dissension; by unworthy jealousies and ignoble depreciation 
of the life-long labours of the foremost men of your 
generation. It is here I lay my finger on the weakness of 
your organisation. 'riiese signs of frailty are natural; 
inevitable in the nascent growth of your movement. But 
they are none the less corroding and dangerous symptoms^ 
the existence of which is undoubted, and which it is, at all 
costs, the duty of all of you who have the glow of patriotism 
in your hearts firmly tc^suppress and eradicate. » 
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ENGLAND AND INDU 

It is true that the reforms we advocate depend for the 
most part on their adoption by public opinion in England. 
Recall the case of Ireland! Internal agitation in Ireland 
was the necessary steppiog-stone of reform, but by itself it 
accomplished little; it was only when Irish agitation 
forced itself upon Eoglish Liberal statesmen and was 
supplemented by a powerful phalanx of opinion in Eogl^nd, 
that any concessions were allowed to the sister island. And 
so it is in the case of India. The opportunity of a peaceful 
solution rests in both cases with the English people, who 
alone have it in their hands to effect a material modification 
in the attitude of Government through the pressure of 
public opinion from the Mother Country. In this lies the 
value of your British Committee in London. Perhaps you 
do not always recognise the services which have been 
rendered to your cause by the untiring exertions of the 
members of that Committee, who unceasingly place the 
Indian view of Indian affairs before the British public by 
means of Parliament, the Press, and the Platform. {Loud 
Cheers) The work of this Committee deserves from you 
more generous support than it has received. It is from this 
point of view, also, that lies the importance of increasing the 
representation in Parliament of those who are not only 
possessed of an adequate knowledge of Indian affairs, but 
are also imbued with a hearty sympathy for the grievances 
and aspirations of the Indian people. You owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to those honourable members who are always 
willing to press Indian questions upon the House, of whom 
I would especially mention Messrs. Schwann and Roberts. 
{Cheers) Mr. Caine, alas I is lost to us \ but I need not 
tell you that the number of men in the present House of 
Commons who combine this knowledge and sympathy may 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. Remember that it 
is in the House of Commons that the great questions on 
which the fate of India depends must be ultimately decided. 
(Hear^ hear) 

MEMBERS FOR INDIA 

We want more Members for India. Yes, indeed ! But 
remember also that the use of that (phrase cannot but ring 
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a delusive note. Do not deceive yourselves or expect too 
much. We want to hear more of India in the House of 
Commons. We want members of the House who will devote 
themselves to India as an integral and not the least 
important part of the British dominions, as a portion of 
the Empire which is not directly represented, and calls, 
therefore, for their special attention; but we cannot expect 
• from them that undivided devotion to Indian interests 
to which we are so accustomed in this country from our 
own leaders. Sir Henry Fowler once declared that all the 
members of the House of Commons were members for 
India, but this is the very apotheosis of cant (shame) and 
we have only to be present in the gallery of the House 
when Indian questions are under discussion to realise that 
no statement could be further from the truth. India returns 
^no representatives to Parliament; and even the most 
friendly members for Parliamentary constituencies are not 
returned to represent India in the Mouse, but their own 
constituents. They never can be members for India in the 
strict sense of the expression, for the first claim upon a 
member of the House of Commons is, and always must be, 
held upon him by his constituents. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF PARLIAMENT 

Remember, also, what are the relations betweea the 
Imperial Parliament and the Indian Government. 

“ It la not our business,” said Mr. Gladstone on a memorable 
occasion, ” to advise what machinery the Indian Government 
should use. It is our business to give to those representing Her 
Majesty's Government la India ample information as to what 
we believe to be sound principles ot i^overnment It is also the 
duty and the function of this House to comment upon any case In 
which we think the authirltleH in India have tailed to give due 
effect to those principles, but in the discharge of their high 
administrative functions, or as to the choice of means, there is no 
doubt that that should be left in their bands.” 

These words convey a wise warning that the duty of 
England towards India is to form convictions on the 
general policy which should guide the Government and to 
stimulate and strengthen and control the authorities in 
(putting them into practice. (Hear^ hear.) They* do not 
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imply any abnegatioo of the respoDsibilities of Farliamentr 
for the good goTeroment of India, and there is little echo* 
of them of the pitiful appeal of the Indian bureaucracy to 
preserve India from Parliamentary interference. But 
they are a timely reminder to ns that the function of 
Parliament is not to make any attempt to extend its direct 
rule to India, and that the details of administration must 
be left to the local authorities, upon whom must rest^ the 
personal responsibility of giving effect to the general 
principles which are laid down for their guidance. 

THE OPPORTUNITIES OF A GENERAL ELECTION 

All these are qualiffcations which it is necessary for us- 
to bear in mind^ but the great enduring fact remains that 
the Parliament of Great Britain and the people of England 
are the final arbiters of India’s destinies. {Applause?^ 
It is not in India itself that the fate of India will 
ultimately be determined. Those are blind, and worse 
than blind, who ignore or depreciate the importance of 
the work that devolves on your English associates and 
on the delegates whom you may send from India to edu> 
cate and build up the growth of English public opinion in 
regard to India. The present is one of those critical periods 
that recur every few years. No one can say precisely 
when a general election will take place. But every one 
knows that it cannot be much longer delayed, and in all 
human probability the interval between the twentieth and 
twenty-first Congress will witness the great upheaval to 
which we are looking forward in party politics at home, 
the expulsion of the present Government from office and 
the formation of another in its place, the appointment of a 
Liberal Secretary of State for India, and the beginning of 
a period during which it is reasonable to expect, not only 
the undoing of many of the mistakes committed during 
ten dark years of reaction, but also some definite advance 
in the work of reconstruction. (Loud applause.) We 
stand at the parting of the ways. We see before us a 
period of hope of which for so long we have been unable to^ 
catch a gleam. But in order that this period may be* 
rendered fruitful much will need toibe done, and assuredly* 
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ooe of the first aod most important things is that the Indian 
National Congress should clearly and emphatically pat 
forward its proposals; organise and inspire its forces, and 
make all necessary preparations for an epoch-making: 
campaign. 

THE GROWTH OP A NATIONAL SPIRIT 

, JVhat ia the great political problem that lies before 
you ? What is the real meaning of the movement which 
has brought you together to-day and animates your 
thoughts and action ? It is the consciousness that your 
organisation is a national one, and that you are working 
together in the formation of a national movement with 
common sentiments of interest and patriotism. The 
different races, the numberless castes, classes, and creedS' 
of India are welded together in your ranks. This is 
primarily the result of education; the inestimable boon 
which, in accordance with a noble and liberal policy, 
England has extended to India. It is education, and 
education on English methods and on the lines of Western 
civilisation, that has served to unite the varying forces 
among the Indian populations. The English language is 
the channel through which you are now able to meet on a 
common platform, and to give expression to your common- 
interests and aspirations. At the same time the railways, 
the steamships; the post office, and the telegraph have 
played their part in closing the gap that used to keep the 
different provinces of India asunder. L rejoice to see that 
this great movement is fully recognised by your 
countrymen. It advances by leaps and bounds. The 
unmistakable yearning for nationality finds its utterance 
through a Newspaper Press which haa now become a potent 
factor in your politics. (Loud applause,) I have watched 
the growth of this Press, rising, in little more than ooe 
generation; from struggling, obscure, and fitful efforts, 
into an organ of great power, criticising the measures of 
Government with remarkable independence and vigour, 
and continually checking the abuses of executive authority.. 
1 am not blind to its imperfections, but it is impossible 
not to admire the ability and patriotism with, which 
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it is conducted. The nnanimity of this Press is as marked 
as the increase of its influence. {Applci^use.) The whole 
of its influence is in the direction of nationalisation. 
A single note is struck. In every large town in India 
newspapers are now published, identical in their spirit and 
in their common object, all aiming and converging at the 
formation of a single political ideal. (^Applause,) 

The growth of a national spirit is the touchstone ot 
your organisation. This assemblage of delegates to an 
Indian National Congress is the decisive evidence of a 
national movement. The growth of an Indian nation is 
the great political revolution that is working before our eyes. 
There is no doubt of its meaning, its character, or its 
destination. It involves the introduction of no anarchical 
element into India's future ; there is no sign of any rupture 
with the past. We know, indeed, that the present form of 
British administration cannot be permanent. The 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone (applause)^ whose memory 
ia still revered in this Presidency, where he ruled as 
Governor for eight years, wrote as long ago as 1850:— 

1 conceive that the administration of all the departments of 
a great country by a small number of foreign visitors, In a state 
of Isolation produced by a difference In religion. Ideas, and manners 
which cuts them off from all intimate communion with the 
people, can never be contemplated as a permanent state of things. 
I conceive, also, that the progress of education among the Natives 
'renders such a scheme Impracticable, even If It were otherwise free 
from objection. (Applause^ 

Every thiokiug man must know that these words are 
'true. But we know also that the connection between India 
and Eugland will not be snapped. 'I'he i^^uglish language, 
while it is the means of enabling you to attain unity, binds 
you also to Great Britain. 'The future of India is linked 
with that of England, and it is to England that India must 
always look for guidance, assistance, and protection 
do bar need. 

A COMPLEX PROBLEM 

We have to deal with a problem of extraordinary 
'flifficulty and complexity. We gre face to face with a 
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^ea't upheaval which has revolutionised all departments 
of thought, inspired the aspirations of diverse communities 
and infused the sense of nationality throughout a vast 
and surging empire. I have just quoted the words *of a 
sagacious and eminent Anglo-Indian, uttered more than 
fifty years ago. I will supplement them by a quotation 
from one who is universally recognised as the greatest and 
most j successful of Britain’s Pro-Oonsuls. More than 
twenty years have now elapsed since Lord Cromer 
{cheers) said : 

No one who watchea the signs of the times In India with even 
moderate care can doubt that we have entered upon a period of 
change. The spread of education, the Increasing Influence of a 
free Press, the substitution of legal for discretionary administration, 
the progress of railways and telegraphs, the easier communication 
with Europe, and the more ready influx of European ideas are 
beginning to produce a marked effect upon the people. New ideas 
are springing up. New aspirations are being called forth. The 
power of public opinion Is growing dally. Such a condition of 
affairs Is one U which the task of Government, and especially of 
a despotic Government, is beset with difficulties of no light kind. 
To move too fastis dangerous, but to lag behind Is more dangerous 
still. The problem Is how to deal with this new-born spirit of 
progress, raw and superficial as In many respects it Is, so as to 
direct It into the right course, and to derive from it all the benefits 
which Its development Is capable of ultimately conferring upon the 
country, and at the same time to prevent It from becoming, through 
blind indifference or stupid repression, a source of serious political 
danger. It Is only what ought to be expected by every thoughtful 
man, that, after fifty years of free Press and thirty years of 
expanding education, with European Ideas flowing Into the country 
on every side, and old indigenous customs, habits and prejudices 
breaking down, changes should be taking place In the thoughts, the 
desires, and the alms of the intelligent and educated men of the 
country which no wise and cautious Government can afford to 
disregard, and to which they must gradually adapt their system of 
administration if they do not wish to see it shattered by forces 
which they have themselves called into being but which they have 
failed to guide and control. {Loud applause.) 

THE FUTILITY OP REACTION 

This quotation is a long one, but it is fraught with 
wisdom, and it is needless to say that, during the twenty 
years which have since elapsed, the conditions mentioned 
by Lord Cromer have developed with increasing rapidity. 
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It is not within the power of any man to obstruct the tide 
of progress) otherwise than for a time^ by a policy of 
reaction. {Hear^ hear.) The period of Lord Ripon (loud 
cheers)^ and of his Finance Minister {continued cheers) 
who is now Lord Cromer^ has been well described as the 
Golden Age of Indian Reformers^ when the aspirations of 
the people were encouraged, education and local self- 
government were fostered, and the foundations of Indian^ 
nationality were firmly laid. (^Applause,) The natural 
trend of official opinion has been to assert itself in a 
reactionary outburst against this development, disparaging 
the vantage-ground acquired in the past. {Shame ) Wo 
are told that the salvation of India is not to he sought on the 
field of politics at the present stage of her development, that 
there are many other fields of usefulness and power which 
lie around the citadel of politics, and that when these fields 
are occupied, the entrance to real political life will be easy^* 
natural, and safe. We read in the columns of the Times :— 

We must wearily retrace our steps and devote our energies to 
educating the Indians In character and common sense. Then, and 
not till then, can we put them out Into the polytechnic ot 
local self-government. 

We must wait, forsooth, for a working reality until 
generations of really educated Indians have come and 
gone {Ironical laughter.) We are told that the weakness 
and limitations of the newly-educated classes are now more 
clearly perceived, and that the complexities of the problems 
of Oriental politics are more distinctly realised. These are 
the commonplaces of reaction. They are the arguments of 
Mr. Noodle in his fatuous oration by Sydney Smith. 
(Lot^ laughter) But it is not by indulgence in such 
vague generalities that the current of advance can be 
stemmed. {A voice —“ No, never, Of what avail is it 
to disparage Burke and Maculay and Bright, Ripon, 
Cromer, and Elphinstone ? You cannot withstand the 
flowing tide. Temporary spasms of reaction are inevitable. 
They pass away like footprints on the sand, and we need 
not trouble ourselves too much with vexatious aberrations 
*from the path of progress. They will be quickly forgotten. 
I have 9 een signs among you of depression, and have noticed 
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-a tendency to sabmit with resignation to the policy of a 
regime which affords no encouragement to your aspirations. 
I am not surprised at these symptoms, but assuredly yon 
have little cause for giving way to a sense of despondency. 
It is not reserved to any human agency to set back the 
dial ot time. The result of reaction is always to galvanise 
into fresh life. Be vigilant^ therefore ; be hopeful; be of 
*good^cheer and of a gladsome countenance. Relax not 
your efforts, for the waves of progress are irresistibly 
dashing against the breakwater of prejudice, and even now 
the day is dawning which Macaulay declared would be the 
proudest day of England's history. (Loud applause,) 

THE IDEAL OF INDIA’S FUTURE 

Let us accustom ourselves to the conception which the 
realisation of a national spirit in India involves. The 
present form of British administration cannot survive the 
fuldlment of those national tendencies which the British 
Government itself has brought into existence. But India 
is bound to England as England is to India. England has 
incurred liabilities not lightly to be set aside^ and she 
should no more break from her past than should India 
break from the traditions of her history. It was lately 
declared by a high authority that he could not conceive of 
a time as remotely possible in which it would be either 
practicable or desirable that Great Britain should take her 
hand from the Indian plough. But such is not my 
conception of India's future. An abrupt retreat would 
indeed, be advocated by no one, and the process of 
reconstruction cannot be effected otherwise than by slow 
and gradual means. Many years must elapse before we 
can expect the consummation of a reconstructive policy. 
But it is a policy which we should always keep before 
our eyes. Indian patriots look back on their past with 
a just sense of pride, and they know that India will again 
take her own rank among the nations of the East. They 
are striving for the attainment of this ideal which, however 
it may be delayed or marred in execution, is sure in the 
•event. {Loud applame\ 
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Autonomy is the key-oote of England’s true relatioo»> 
with her great Colonies. It is the key-note also of India's- 
destiny. It is more than this: it is the destiny of the 
world, (HeaVy hear.) The tendency of Empire in the 
civilised world is in the direction of compact autonomous- 
States which are federated together and attached by 
common motives and self-interest to a central power. You* 
have already local legislatures^ in which a certain mecsure 
of representation has been granted to the Indian people. 
A small concession has been made in this direction, hut it 
is wholly inadequate to meet growing demands. In the 
cautious and gradual development of representation, in the 
increase of your power and influence in India itself, 
involving the ultimate extension of autonomy^ we shall find 
the appropriate and natural prize and legitimate goal for 
Indian aspirations. It was the dream of John Bright, ani} 
he indulged in no mere mystic prophecy when he foresaw 
that India would fulfil her ultimate destinies by a process 
of evolution, out of which she would emerge, not through 
force or violence as an independent State, or torn from the 
Mother Country, or abandoned to England's enemies, but 
as a federated portion of the dominion of the great British 
Empire. The ideal of an Indian patriot is the establish¬ 
ment of a federation of free and separate States, the 
United States of India, placed on a fraternal footing with 
the Self-Governing Colonies, each with its own local 
autonomy, cemented together under the segis of Great 
Britain. That is a forecast of a future, dim and distant 
though it be, the gradual realisation of which it is the 
privilege of Government to regulate, and the aim and hope 
and aspiration of the Indian people to attain. 

This is our ideal of India's future. The process of 
reconstruction should be always before our eyes. Changes 
may, and should, be gradual, but they must come, and we 
should prepare ourselves for their realisation. Statesman¬ 
ship consists in foreseeing, and we are all of us the better 
for the exercise of forethought. Familiarise yourselves, 
therefore, with a conception of India's future, which 
gathers, as it grows, and insensibly attracts into the political^ 
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6Tolatioo til other great problems of economic and social 
reform which are awaiting solution. {Applause,) 

THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM 

What is your economic problem ? It is the poverty 
of your people. No one who considers the economic 
condition of India can doubt that one of its greatest evila 
is be found in the fact that the great mass ot the people 
are dependent upon the cultiration of the soil, 
establishment of large industries capitalised by Englishmen 
affords but a poor compensation for the variety of 
indigenous industries once spread through the country. An 
India supplying England with its raw products and 
dependent upon the West for all its more important 
manufactures, is not a condition of affairs which an Indian 
patriot can contemplate with equanimity. I may bo 
allowed to appropriate the words which have been uttered 
by your distinguished Viceroy in another connection : 

There Is no spectacle which finds less favour In my eyes- 
than that of a cluster of Europeans settling down upon a foreign 
country and sucking from It the moisture which ought to give 
sustenance to its own people. 

India is the field where British capital is invested^ 
but all the interest that is reaped therefrom passes to the 
pocket of the investor, and he takes it to England. This 
is a part of the economic drain which has been sneered at 
as a “ copy-book fallacy ’’ and as ** a foolish and dangerous 
illusion But how can it be denied that it would be 
vastly more beneficial to India if the wealth produced in 
the country were spent in the country ? India is poor 
and there are those who believe that in consequence of 
its political conditions it is becoming poorer; but the 
ambition of your people is to take their place among 
other nations in the future federation ot the world* 
Your opposition to the exploitation of your country by 
foreigners is based upon a conviction that this exploitation 
is a real obstacle to your progress, and yon do not need to 
be assured by me that the prosperity ot your country 
depends on the diminution of its economic drain and 
on the conservation of its resources for ultimate develop- 
ment by indigenous dgency. {Hear^ hear.) f am glad 
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to recognise the gprowing tenciency of Indians to help 
themselves. The death of Mr. Tata {applause) was an 
irreparable loss, bat there are others, stimnlated by his 
example; who will strive to take his place. The Industrial 
Exhibitions in connection with the annual meetings of our 
Congress are a satisfactory evidence of the tendency of 
which I speak. The difficulties are immense, for the essen¬ 
tial difficulty always hinges on the disagreeable truth that 
there can be no revival of Indian industry without some 
displacement of British industry. {Hear^ hear.) But the 
first steps have been taken, and a start made by Indian 
capitalists. The beginnings are small, very small at present, 
but like the little cloud no bigger than a man^s hand they 
may grow and swell with a full promise of abundance. It 
rests with you to see that the present impetus does not flag 
or dissipate itself in idle words. 

THE PROBLEM OP WESTERN INFLUENCES ON THE EAST 

Look at Japan! The force which has made Japan 
what she is, is an absorbing patriotism derived from, and 
dependent on, her national existence. It is based on col¬ 
lective action which independence alone can give. What 
an inspiration is afforded by the character of these Eastern 
islanders! What an example have they not set to the East 
of the power of a patriotic spirit! The conditions in India 
do not point to any early renaissance such as we have 
witnessed in Japan. But the changes that are taking place 
among you are as remarkable in their social, moral, and 
religious relations as in their political and economic aspects, 
and your nascent nationalism is the magnet which holds 
together the solvent influences of Western civilisation let 
loose on the simple society of the East. Under the imme¬ 
diate effect of these influences, your old organisations are 
crumbling up, and you have entered upon a long period 
of transition preparatory to the establishment of a new 
order. The result of English education has been to break 
the continuity of centuries, and the problem now is to 
bridge over the period of disorder with the least disturb¬ 
ance. Official interference was unavoidable in the first 
instsnce'-^in no other way could ^ beginning have been 
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made but the educational movement in India oovir stands 
in need of no such stimulus. It is in matters of education 
more than any other that the people of the country have 
’become ripe for self-Government. (Hear^ hear.) Systematic 
education is already falling into the hands of private 
enterprise. The time has come for the Government to 
transfer its educational endowments to the custody of those 
who have been educated through them. The present system 
of University education should be reconstituted on a repre¬ 
sentative basis. A policy which proposes to knit together 
etill tighter the bonds of official control is absolutely 
retrograde. {Hear^ hear.) It has been condemned by every 
section of Indian opinion ; and though it may temporarily 
prevail, it will be as evanescent as it is unsound. It is only 
through the educated members of your own community 
that it will be possible to guide your countrymen at large, 
so as to ensure that the changes which are being wrought 
by contact with the West shall be effected without danger 
and in a healthy manner. It is reserved for you to link 
the present with the past and to introduce modifications 
with regard to the antecedents which always must 
powerfully affect the environment in which you are placed. 
The problem of grafting Western ideas on to an Oriental 
stock is now ready for solution in the only way in which 
a successful solution is possible by means of Orientals 
who, having been thoroughly imbued with a knowledge 
of Western civilisation, have at the same time not lost 
sight of the traditions of their past. 

THE KEY-NOTE OP ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM 

I will not dwell on the constitutional modifications, 
the administrative changes, which were foreshadowed by 
Lord Cromer twenty years ago. You will dilate on many 
of these in the discussion of the resolutions which it will 
be my duty to submit for the approval of this Congress. 
These resolutions will be transmitted by me for the 
consideration of the Government of India. We cannot 
tell what consideration they may there receive. A- 
d)ureancratic Government is not likely to under*estimate 
the value of any adoffnistrative reform which it puts forward 
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of il8 own initittiye or the nrgency of the call for 
introduction. But when the proposed reforms are pressed* 
on them from outside and affect their own constitution, we 
need have no apprehension of undue haste ur injudicious* 
eagerness to accept them. Of this at least we are conscious,, 
that our proposals are worthy of consideration, for they 
bear the hall-mark of Indian public opinion and will be 
endorsed by the organs of your educated countrymVjn 
throughout the length and breadth of India. The key-note 
of administrative reform is the gradual substitution of Indian 
for European official agency. {HeaVy hear.) This is the one 
end towards which you are concentrating your efforts, and 
the concession of this demand is the only means of satisfying 
the most reasonable of your legitimate aspirations.. 
Lord Ripon justly urged on behalf of his scheme of local 
self-government that it would be an instrument of political 
education. (Loud apjplause.) And it may be as truly said 
that if we desire to eventually establish an independent 
Government, we can only do so by training the people to a 
sense of self-help and self-reliance through familiarity with 
the details, as well as the principles of executive 
administration. We pray that our rulers may be endowed 
with this desire. It is no unworthy aim that we hold out to 
them for fulfilment. It is a title to glory all their own that 
they found a great people sunk in the lowest depths of 
anhjection, and have so ruled them as to make them desirouch 
of all the privileges of citizenship. (Cheers.) But however 
great may be their energy and activity in working through 
an official agency, it counts as dross if they lack the higher 
genius of educating the people by making them work for 
themselves, of evoking their powers by affording them 
opportunities for their exercise, and of raising them from a 
condition of mere passive subjection to a capacity for the 
discharge, of higher responsibility. A nation is the best 
administered which can manage its own concerns with the 
least aid from Government; and no system of administration 
can be progressive or beneficial which crushes out the 
8elf*reliance of the people and blights their legitimate 
aspirations to realise their destiny through their own> 
exertions. (Hear^ hear.) ^ 
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• RECONSTITUTION OP THE CIVIL SERVICE AND THE 
SEPARATION OP EXBCUTIVE AND JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS 

To meet this ead the complete recoasititation of the 
Indian Civil Service is necessary. It is surprising how 
dittle change there has been in the form of administration 
in India during the past century. L'he character of the 
Civil Service has been theoretically unchanged. It is a fine 
old service, of vrliich I, of all men, have reason to speak 
with respect. It has enrolled within its ranks men, of whom 
the Mother Country may well be proud. It is, however, a 
form of administration both bureaucratic and autocratic, and 
an organisation suited only to a government by foreigners. 
It has been perceptibly weakening from its inherent 
inapplicability to an environment where changes are becoming 
rapid. It must pass away, after a prolonged period of 
magnificent work, to be replaced by a more popular system 
which shall perpetuate its efficiency while avoiding its 
defects. The Government should now find expression in a 
form of administration more representative and less 
concentrated in individuals. The principles of 
administration for which we are indebted to Lord Ripoa 
have paved the way for this reform, and centralisation 
is already giving way to local self-government. {Applause.) 
In the natural course of things, administrative officers must 
be chosen more aud more from the permanent residents of 
the locality. The injurious custom of constant transfers 
and changes will then cease. The interests of efficiency 
<and economy will alike be served by the appointment of 
Indians on the spot to perform functions for which we now 
import foreigners from Europe and Indians brought from 
every other part of the province than that in which they 
are employed. {Hear^ hear.) In the judicial branch of 
the service, reorganisation is immediately required. The 
members of the Civil Service, when very young and very 
ignorant of the language, are vested with magisterial 
powers beyond comparison greater than those possessed by 
corresponding functionaries under any civilised Government, 
and it would be strange indeed if they were not led into 
'Occasional errors and sometimes into abuse of power. U ia^ 
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tbe system that is to blame. There is oo looger soy 
reason why, over the greater part of India, important- 
judicial functions should be discharged by persons of- 
immature years, and it is a crying reform in regard 
to the administration of justice (in all but backward 
tracts where the patriarchal system must still prevail) 
that only those persons should be vested with judicial 
powers whose age, training, and eiperience afford a 
guarantee for the proper exercise of authority. Patieface 
and discrimination, lespect for the forms of law, rigid 
imperviousness to rumour and to outside report—these are 
some of the qualifications which are the essential attributes^ 
of the judicial office. There is no stage in the career of a 
civilian which affords him the opportunity for their acquisition^ 
The whole training of an Indian civilian unfits him for 
judicial work. The remedy lies in the complete 
separation of tbe judicial from tbe executive service, and 
judicial appointments should be reserved, as they are in 
other countries, for members of the legal profession who 
are trained to undertake the duties attaching to them. 
In no other way would the separation be really complete^ 
and by no other process of selection it is possible to secure 
the proper discharge of judicial functions. {Ajpplatise,) 

EKLABGEMEBT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

The greatest of the administrative reforms which have 
been effected in India since Loid Eipon*s time is the 
reconstitution of the Legislative Councils on a partially 
representative basis. {Lot(d applause.) I congratulate tbe 
Indian National Congress on the no inconsiderable share of 
which it may boast in the accomplishment of this reform. 
The Indian Councils Act, vhich was passed in 1892, has 
operated to the general satisfaction ot the public and to 
the advantage of Ooveiiment. But it was not a 
perfect measure; and it labours under defects which 
no amount of tactfulness or happy give-and-take on the 
part of Provincial Governors or elected members can 
obviate. It is impossible to give adequate representation to 
a Province containing many millions of inhabitants in a 
Council of only twenty members. It is necessary,. 
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tkerefore, to enlarge the Councils. It is expedient also to 
secure their stabilitj and dignity by including in their 
constitution those noblemen whose position and status in 
the country entitle them to be recognised as legislators. 
We ought neyer to lose sight of the fact that India, in spite 
of all its changes, is and always has been an aristocratic 
and conservative country, and that any attempt to 
democratise Indian institutions is calculated to result in 
failure. The adoption ot a scheme for enlarged Councils 
on a really representative basis would not only afford 
satisfaction to the educated classes of the community, but 
it would gratify and conciliate the nobility and ensure for 
them a share in the responsibilities of administration 
commensurate to their rank. 

FINANCIAL CONTROL IN TIBET 

It is necessary also to increase the power of these 
Councils, especially in regard to matters of finance. At 
present a budget is submitted to them for their information, 
and they are entitled to criticise it, but they have no power 
to control or vote against its provisions. Vast sums of 
money are annually spent on enterprises which exclusively 
affect your interests, but your representatives possess no 
check whatever over the outlay, and as there is none in 
Parliament, so it is the more necessary that it should be 
exercised in India itself. I will take a concrete case : the 
cost oi the Tibetan expedition. When Mr. Brodrick was 
lately challenged in the House of Commons on this question, 
he exclaimed that those should pay the piper who 
called the tune. Was there ever a grosser travesty or more 
mischievous misuse of this familiar proverb ? (Shame^ 
shame.) 1 think we know who called the tune. It was 
certainly not the people of India. Is there a single man 
in this vast representative assembly who would hold 
himself in the smallest degree responsible for undertaking 
or recommending that expedition? There is not one. {A 
Voice NoJ) The people of India are, and were, 
unanimously opposed to it. I speak for you all. There is 
not one of you who does not unreservedly condemn this act 
ef wanton violence and aggression, and who does not deplore 
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the ruthless slaughter of imperfectly armed monks and 
simple shepherds, ** whose bones lie scattered on the 
mountains cold/’ and whose only offence consisted in their 
resisting invasion and disarmament in their own country. 
{Hear, hear.) And yet, in spite of universal protest, the 
whole of this expedition, which was undertaken to increase 
Britain’s trade and establish what is described as Imperial 
prestige in Central Asia, is imposed upon the overburdened 
and poverty-stricken people of India. {Shame.) I chn 
recall many instances of financial injustice which have 
been perpetrated in the interests of England in her 
dealings with this country, but none more indefensible 
and impossible to justify in a properly constituted 
Council. 

[the proposed PARTITION OP BENGAL 

A word, toO; I wish to say on a subject which is so 
justly agitating the minds of my old friends in Bengal; 
1 allude to the proposed partition of that province. We 
shall recognise that this is a matter of more than local 
interest when we recall that the sinister aspect of the 
proposal is to shatter, if it be possible to do so, the unity, 
and to undermine the feelings of solidarity which are so 
happily established among the members of a compact and 
national branch of the Empire. {Hear^ hear.) The idea 
of the severance of the oldest and the most populous and 
wealthy portion of the province, and'the division of its 
people into two arbitrary sections, has given a profound 
shock to the Bengali race. I do not think I ever remember 
popular sentiment to have been more deeply stirred than 
it has been by this scheme for the separation of one-half 
of Bengal from the capital of the province and its amalga¬ 
mation with Assam. It has been suggested that there 
should be a new Lieutenant-Governorship with all its 
expensive paraphernalia of a large secretariat and separate 
departments; a scheme which is not without its attraction 
to the members of an autocratic bureaucracy, who see 
before them the prospect of additional offices and emolu¬ 
ments. But It is repugnant to the last degree to the 
inhabitants of the country affected, who are aghast at the 
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IA4^ of their exclosion from a province to which they are 
attaehed by all historic material, social and sentimental* 
associations. I admit that it is desirable to relieve the 
Lientenant-Governor of Bengal from some of the respon^ 
sibilities which rest upon his shoulders. But this end may 
easily be attained by other means ; either by the appoint* 
ment of an Executive Council; or, preferably I think, by 
^ the separation of Behar, which is not peopled by Bengalis, 
and the constitution of that province, with a population of 
twenty millions in round numbers, as a separate ad minis* 
tration with its own Chief Commissioner. It would be 
easy to devise a scheme which would not receive the 
unanimous disapproval of the affected population. To press 
on proposals such as those which have been put forward for 
the break-up of Bengal against the loudly expressed wishes 
and sentiments of the Bengali people can only be described 
*as a most arbitrary and unsympathetic evidence of irres* 
ponsible and autocratic statesmanship. {HeaVy hear,) I am 
convinced that a Liberal Secretary of State would never 
sanction such proposals, and I fervently trust that the 
Government of India, in the exercise of their own good 
sense and better feeling, will not shrink from abandoning 
a project so universally condemned. 

INDIANS IN THE TRANSVAAL 

I will add another protest on the question of Indians 
in South Africa. We do not forget that Lord Landsdowne; 
a few weeks alter the outbreak of the Boer War, in his 
dual capacity of Secretary of State for War and ex-Viceroy 
of India, assured a Sheffield audience that of all the 
misdeeds of the Boers none filled him with so much anger 
as their treatment of British Indians; and that he went so 
far as to paint a lurid picture of the political evils which 
might have been expected to follow in India itself if 
England had failed to put an end to such insolent injustice. 
It was on these grounds that the war was justified to the 
British public. In this way hope was afforded that at the 
close of the war the anti-Indian policy of the Boers would 
be reversed. But has it been reversed ? Par from it. 
Peace having been secured, the British rulers^ of the 
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TraDBvaal have applied themseheB with BritiBh vigonr dud 
• preciBioD to the task of enforciog Boer law. In dealing 
with Indian coloniata their little finger has been thicker 
than Mr. Kruger^B loinB, and where he bad cbaBtieed with 
whips, they have chastised with scorpions. Fortunately, 
your fellow-countrymen were not dismayed : they lost no 
opportunity of asserting their rights, and their efibrts have 
at last been awarded by a decision of the Supreme Court 
which has vindicated their claim to trade in any part of 
the Transvaal. The response to this has been an official 
agitation to set aside this decision by legislation, and in 
a despatch to His Majesty’s Government, Lord Milner 
actually writes: 

I think that to attempt to place coloured people on an equality 
with whites in South Africa is wholly impracticable, and that, 
moreover, it is in principle wrong. 

What a hopeless attitude is indicated in these words ! 
Before the war Indians were free to enter the country 
without restriction or payment of registration fee, 
residence in any part of the Republic was permitted, and 
freedom to travel was allowed. Under British rule no 
immigration is permitted other than under severe 
restrictions {shame) and the payment of an annual 
registration fee of £3 ; all Indians, excepting those who 
pass an educational test in a language other than their own, 
are compelled to reside in locations, and a vexatious 
system of photographic passes has been established without 
warrant in law; inoperative Boer enactments have been 
brought into force and rendered more stringent by 
Ordinances or executive orders, and British Indiana 
have been offensively classed in legislation with 
Hottentots. {Loud cries of “ Shame^ shamed) These 
are the grievances of which we complain, and 
I rejoice to think that a resolution protesting against 
them will be framed by this Congress, which I venture 
to hope, will strengthen the hands of the Government 
of India in withstanding the further perpetration of 
avoidable wrong. 
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CONCLUSION 

I am now bringing mj remarks to a conclnsion. We 
have good grounds for hope. The foundations of the 
future have been laid, and a superstructure is arising upon 
them. Skill, care, and forethought are needed : 
enthusiasm tempered by prudence in the construction of the 
edifice, liberality and largeness of conception in the design. 
'You*are the nucleus of a movement the power of which 
grows every day, and already supplies the most potent 
impulse in inspiring, instructing, and controlling the varied 
forces upon which the future of India depends. It has 
been the labour of my life to endeavour to ameliorate the 
relations between rulers and the ruled^ to soften asperities 
and to evoke confidence and respect through s^^mpatby. 
(Cheers.) My position among you to-day is an evidence 
•that 1 have not altogether failed. I have carried on the 
golden lamp to those who shall come after me. I have 
never despaired of the present or doubted of the success- 
which is destined eventually to crown your efforts. But it 
is upon yourselves that you must rely for the initiation and 
development of schemes which depend in their systematic 
application and fulfilment, upon the local source from 
which they emanate. You are not without the noblest 
stimulus to co-operate with heart and soul in the great 
work that lies before you. The memory of the dead is 
with us at this hour. May the memories of Kam Mohun 
Eoy and Dayanand, the energising labours of Kristo Das 
Pal, of Telaog and Ranade, whose names we have 
inscribed with reverential love on the roll of Indian 
patriots, infuse into your hearts the zeal and strength to 
devote your own lives to the service of your country. 
Strive to show yourselves constantly worthy of your cause. 
(Loud applause,) You have incurred grave responsibilities, 
do not shrink from the honest endeavour to discharge 
them worthily. 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial; 

We should count life by heart-throbs. He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best 
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Labour each in yonr own sphere, as you are bound to •do, 
to hand on to your successors the large endowments you 
have received, augmented and improved by your own 
exertions. Be tolerant towards all. And especially take 
to heart the need of brotherly feeling towards one another 
and of a spirit of veneration and gratitude to your leaders 
in this national movement. Remember that moral 
improvement is the only source of real unity, and as 
such of dignity as well as happiness, (yociferous^ and 
^prolonged cheers.) 



Twenty-first Congress — 'Benares —1906 


Thk Hon. Mr. G. K. GOKaALE, c.i.e. 


INTRODUCTION 

F ellow-delegates, ladies and gentle¬ 
men,—I thank you from the bottom of my heart for 
tlie great, the signal honour, which you have conferred 
upon me by electing me to preside over your deliberations 
this year. As has been said by more than one of my 
predecessors, the Presidentship of the Congress is the 
highest distinction, which it is in the power of our 
countrymen to bestow upon any one ; and proud indeed is 
that moment in an Indian^s life, when he receives at your 
hands this most conspicuous mark of your confidence and 
your favour. As I, however, stand before you to-day, it is 
not so much the honour of the position, great as that is, as 
the responsibility which it imposes upon me that occupies 
my thoughts. When I was first invited nearly tour months 
ago to accept this office, we were able to see on the horizon ^ 
only the small cloud no bigger than a man^s hand. Since 
then the sky has been overcast and for some time a storm 
has been raging; and it is with rocks ahead and angry 
waves beating around that 1 am called upon to take charge < 
of the vessel of the Congress. Even the stoutest heart 
among us may well own to a feeling of anxiety in such a 
situation. Let us, however, humbly trust that in this holy 
city of Benares, the Divine guidance, on which we may 
securely throw ourselves, will not fail us, and that the united 
wisdom and patriotism of the delegates assembled will 
enable the Congress to emerge from the present crisis with 
unimpaired and even enUhnced prestige and usefulness. 
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THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES 

GentlemeD, our first duty to-day is to offer our most 
loyal and dutiful welcome to Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales on the occasion of this their 
first to visit India. The Throne in England is above all 
parties—beyond all controversies. It is the permanent 
seat of the majesty, the honour and the beneficence pf the 
British Empire. And in offering our homage to its illustrious 
occupants and their heirs and representatives, we not only 
perform a loyal duty, but also express the gratitude of our 
hearts for all that is noble and high-minded in England's 
connection with India. The late Queen-Empress, again, 
was known, within the limits of her constitutional position, 
to exercise during her reign her vast influence in favour 
of a policy of justice and sympathy towards the Indian 
people. We can never forget that the great Proclamation 
of 1858, on which we take our stand so largely in our 
constitutional struggle, was not only in spirit but also in 
substance her own declaration of the principles, on which 
India was to be governed. The present King-Emperor 
has announced his resolve to walk in the footsteps 
of his mother, and we have no doubt that the 
Prince of Wales is animated by the same desire to see 
a policy of righteousness pursued towards India. We rejoice 
that His Royal Highness and his noble consort have come 
out amongst ns to acquaint themselves personally with 
the ancient civilization of this country and its present 
condition. The Congress earnestly and respectfully 
wishes Their Royal Highnesses a most successful tour 
through India, and it humbly trusts that the knowledge 
they will acquire and the recollections they will 
carrry back with them will constitute a fresh bond of 
sympathy and attachment between the Royal family in 
England and the Princes and Peoples of this country. 

THE NEW VICEROY 

The Congress also offers a most cordial and respectful 
welcome to Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Mioto. Ttie 
new Viceroy assumes the responsibilities of his office at a 
criticaPjuncture. The temper of lae people, so sorely tried 
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daring the last three years, calls for the exercise of 
wise and statesmanlike conciliation on the part of those 
who are in authority, if farther estrangement between the 
rulers and the ruled is to be prevented. I earnestly trust 
that such conciliation will be forthcoming. Meanwhile 
special responsibility rests upon all to see to it that the 
immediate task that confronts His Excellency is not made 
more difficult than it already is. The difficulties 
of the situatiun are not of Lord Minto’s creating, and 
he has a right to expect the co-operation of both the 
officials and the public in his endeavours to terminate a 
state of tension, which has already produced deplorable 
results and which cannot be prolonged without serious 
detriment to the best interests of the country. 

LORD CURZON’S ADMINISTRATION 

Gentlemen, how true it is that to everything there is 
m end! Thus even the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon has 
come to a close! For seven long years, all eyes had 
constantly to turn to one masterful figure in the land,—now 
in admiration, now in astonishment, more often in anger 
and in pain, till at last it has become difficult to realize 
that a change has really come. For a parallel to such an 
administration, we must, I think, go back to the times of 
Aurangzeb in the history of our own country. There we 
^nd the same attempt at a rule excessively centralized and 
intensely personal, the same strenuous purpose, the same 
overpowering consciousness of duty, the same marvellous 
capacity for work, the same sense of loneliness, the same 
persistence in a policy of distrust and repression, 
resulting in bitter exasperation all round. I think even 
the most devoted admirer of Lord Curzon cannot claim 
that he has strengthened the foundations of British rule 
in India. In some respects, His Lordship will always be 
recognized as one of the greatest Englishmen < that ever 
came out to this country. His wonderful intellectual 
l^ifts, his brilliant powers of expression, his phenomenal 
energy, his boundless enthusiasm for work,—these will 
ever be a theme of just and unstinted praise. ^ But the 
gods are jealous, and aAidst such lavish endowments, they 
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withheld from him a sympathetic ima^ioation, without 
which DO man can ever underataDd aa alien people; and 
it is a sad truth that to the ead of hia administration 
Lord Curzofi did not really understand the people of Indian 
This was at the root of his many incoosistencies and made 
him a perpetual puzzle to most men. And thus the man, 
who professed in all siocerity, before he assumed the reins- 
of office^ his great anxiety to show the utmost deference 
to the feelings and even the prejudices of those over whom 
he was set to rule, ended by denonnciug in unmeasured 
terms not only the present generation of Indians but also 
their remote ancestors and even the ideals of their race, 
which they cherish above everything else ; he, who, in the 
early part of his administration, publicly warned the official 
classes that official wisdom is not ho transcendent as to 
be superior to the stimulus and guidance of public 
opinion and who declared that in the present state of 
India *'the opinion of the educated classes is one which it 
is not statesmanship to ignore or to despise ended by 
trampling more systematically upon that opinion than any 
of bis predecessors, and claiming for his own judgment 
and that of bis official colleagues a virtual character of 
infallibility. The fact is that Lord Curzon came to India 
with certain fixed ideas. To him India was a country, 
where the Englishman was to monopolise for all time alt 
power and talk all the while of duty. The lodian^s only 
business was to be governed, and it was a sacrilege on his 
part to have any other aspiration. In bis scheme of things 
there was no room for the educated classes of the country; 
and having failed to amuse them for any length 
of time by an empty show of taking them into his 
confidence, be proceeded in the end to repress them. Even 
in his last farewell speech at the Byculla Club in Bombay, 
India exists only as a scene of the Englishman's labours, 
with the ,toiling millions of the country—80 per cent, 
of the population—in the background. The remaining 
20 per cent, for aught they are worth, might as well 
be gently swept into the sea! Had Lord Curzon been less 
self-centred, had he had more humility in his nature, he 
might perhaps have discovered his mistake before it was* 
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too late. This would probably have enabled him to avoid 
giving 80 much offence and causing so much pain as he^ 
unhappily did during the last two years, but 1 doubt if the 
main current of his administration would even 
then have flowed in another channel. Lord Curzon*a 
highest ideal of statesmanship is efficiency of administration^ 
He does not believe in what Mr. Gladstone used to 
calFthe principle of liberty as a factor of human progress* 
He has no sympathy with popular aspirations, and when 
he finds them among a subject people, he thinks he is 
rendering their country a service by trying to put them down. 
Thus in bis Byculla Club speech he actually stated that he 
had not offered political concessions to the people of India^ 
because he did not regard it as wisdom or statesmanship 
in the interests of India itself to do so Taking Lord 
* Curzon at his highest, we find him engaged in a herculean 
attempt to strengthen the Englishman's monopoly of power 
in India and stem the tide of popular agitation and 
discontent by rousing the members of the bureaucracy to u 
sense of duty similar to his own and raising the standard of 
administrative efficiency all round. The attempt has failed 
as it was bound to fail. Never was discontent in India 
more acute and widespread than when the late Viceroy 
laid down the reins of office; and as regards the 
bureaucratic monopoly of power, I think we are sensibly 
nearer the time when it will be successfully assailed. 

One claim Lord Curzon advanced in his farewell speech 
at Bombay, which it is necessary to examine a little. He 
told his bearers, as he had done once before—on the 
occasion of the last Budget—that even if he bad incurred 
the hostility of educated Indians, the masses would be 
grateful to him for wbat he had done for them. This attempt 
to distinguish between the interests of the educated classea 
and those of the bulk of their countrymen is a favourite 
devise with those who seek to repress the legitimate 
aspirations of our people. It is significant that Lord Curzon 
had never resorted to it till he had finally broken with the 
educated classes. We know of course that the distinction 
» unreal and ridiculoais, and we know also that most of 
44 
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those who use it as a coareaieot meaas to disparage the 
educated classes caaaot themselves really believe io it. 
Lord Carzoa mentious the redaction of the salt duty, the 
writing off of famiae arrearti, the increased grants to 
primary education and to irrigation, the attempt at Police 
Reform as measures on which he bases bis claim. The 
suggestion here is that he adopted these measures for the 
good of the masses in spite of the opposition—at anyorate, 
the indifference—of the educated classes when the plain 
fact is that it was the Congress that bad been urging these 
measures year after year on the attention of Government 
^nd that it was only after years of persistent agitation that 
it was able to move the Government in the desired direction. 
Four years ago, when, with a surplus of seven crores 
or nearly five millions sterling in hand, the Government of 
India did not remit any taxation, and I ventured to complain 
of this in Council and to urge an immediate reduction 
of the salt duty, 1 well remember how Lord Curzon 
sneered at those who “ talked glibly’* of the burdens of the 
masses and of the necessity of lowering the salt tax as a 
measure of relief ! Lord Curzon was fortunate in coming 
to India when the currency legislation of Lord Lansdowne 
and Sir David Barbour had succeeded in artificially 
raising the rupee to its present level, thereby enabling the 
Government of India to save about four millions sterling 
a year on its Home Remittances. This, with the recovery 
of the opium revenue, placed huge surpluses at Lord 
Ourzon’s disposal throughout his administration, and he 
never knew a moment of that financial stress and anxiety, 
which his predecessors had to lace for a series of years. 
Considering how large these surpluses have been, I do nof 
think the relief given by Lord Curzon to the taxpayers 
of the country has by any means been liberal. He himself 
estimated last March the total amount of this relief at 
7 millions sterling. He did not mention that during the 
same time he had taken from the taxpayers 33 millions 
sterling over and above the requirements of the 
Government. Again/ how paltry is the relief given 
by the reduction of the salt duty and the writing 
of famine arrears, compared iwith the enormous injury 
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done to tbe mass of our people by tbe artificial raising: of 
^tbe value of tbe rupee, which led to a heavy immediate 
depreciation of their small savings in silver and which 
makes a grievous addition to their permanent burdens by 
indirectly enhancing their assessments and increasing their 
debts to the money-lender, as prices adjust themselves to 
the new rupee! Much has been made ot Lord Ourzon's 
incteased grants to primary education. Considering how 
dittle the State does in India for the education of the 
masses, it would have been astonishing, if with such 
surpluses Lord Curzon bad not made any addition to the 
educational expenditure of the country. But if he has 
.given a quarter of a million more to education, he has 
.given five millions a year more to the Army ; and with 
reckless profusion he has increased the salaries ot European 
• officials in many departments and has created several new 
posts for them. A spirit of expenditure,^’ to use an 
expression of Mr. Gladstone’s, has been abroad in all 
directions during his time, and he has never practised the 
old-fashioned virtue of economy, with which the real 
interests of the people are bound up. Of course, a ruler 
cannot labour as devotedly as Lord Curzon has done for 
seven years for increased efficiency without removing or 
mitigating important administrative evils ; but that is quite 
different from a claim to champion the special interests of 
the masses, as against their natural leaders and spokesmen, 
tbe educated classes of the community. 

PARTITION OP BENGAL 

Gentlemen, the question that is uppermost in the minds 
of us all at this moment is the Partition ot Bengal. A cruel 
wrong has been inflicted on our Bengalee brethren, and the 
whole country has been stirred to its deepest depths in 
•sorrow and resentment, as had never been the case before. 
The scheme of partition, coneoeted in the dark and carried 
out in the face of the fiercest opposition that any Govern¬ 
ment measure has encountered during the last halLa 
century, will always stand as a complete illustration of the 
worst features of the present system of bureaucratic rule— 
its utter contempt for public opinion, its arrogant pietensions 
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to superior wisdom, its reckless disregard of the most 
oherished feeliogs oi the people, the mockery of an appeal! 
to its seose of justice, its cool prelerence of Service interests 
to those of the governed. Lord Gurzon and his advisers—if 
he ever had any advisers—could never allege that they had 
DO means of judging of the depth of public feeling in 
the matter. All that could possibly have been done by way 
of a respectful representation of the views of the people bad 
been done. As soon as it was known that a partition of 
some sort was contemplated, meeting after meeting of 
protest was held, till over five hundred public meetings in 
all parts of the Province had proclaimed in no uncertain voice 
that the attempt to dismember a compact and homogeneous- 
province, to which the people were passionately attached 
and of which they were justly proud, was deeply resented 
and would be resisted to the uttermost. Memorials to the 
same effect poured in upon the Viceroy. The Secretary of' 
State for India was implored to withhold his sanction to the 
proposed measure. The intervention of the British House 
of Commons was sought first by a monster petition^ signed 
by sixty thousand people, and later by means of a debate 
on the subject raised in the House by our ever-watchful 
friend, Mr. Herbert Roberts. All proved unavailing. 
The Viceroy had made up his mind. The officials under 
him had expressed approval. What business bad the 
people to have an opinion of their own and to stand 
in the way ^ To add insult to injury, Lord Curzon 
described the opposition to his measure as- 
manufactured ”—an opposition in which all classes of 
Indians, high and low, uneducated and educated, Hindus 
and Mahomedans had joined, an opposition than which 
nothing more intense, nothing more wide-spread, nothing 
more spontaneous had been seen in this country in the 
whole course of our political agitation! Let it be 
remembered that when the late Viceroy cast this stigma on- 
those who were ranged against his proposals, not a single 
public pronouncement in favour of those proposals had 
been made by any section of the community ; and that 
foremost among opponents of the measure were men like 
Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore and Sir^urudas Banerji, Raja^ 
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Pdary Mohan Mnkheiji and Dr. Rash Behary Ghose, the 
Maharajas of Mymensingh and Kassimbazar,—men who 
'keep themselves aloof from ordinary political agitation and 
never say a word calculated in any way to embarrass the 
authorities, and who came forward to oppose publicly the 
Partition project only from an overpowering sense of the 
necessity of their deing what they could to avert a 
dreaded calamity. If the opinions of even such men are 
to oe brushed aside with contempt, if all Indians are to bo 
treated as no better than dumb*driven cattle, if men, whom 
any other country would delight to honour, are to be thus 
made to realize the utter humiliation and helplessness of 
their position in their own land, then all I can say is 
Good-bye to all hope of co-operating in any way with the 
bureaucracy in the interests of the people! I can 
conceive of no graver indictment of British Rule than that 
such a state of things should be possible after a hundred 
years of that rule. 

Gentlemen, I have carefully gone through all the 
papers which have been published by the Government on 
this subject of Partition. Three things have struck me 
forcibly—determination to dismember Bengal at all costs, 
an anxiety to promote the interests of Assam at the 
expense of Bengal, and a desire to suit everything to the 
interests and convenience of the Civil Service. It is not 
merely that a number of new prizes have been thrown into 
the lap of that Service—one Lieutenant-Governorship, two 
Memberships of the Board of Revenue, one Commissioner- 
ship of a Division, several Secretaryships and Under- 
Secretaryships—but alternative schemes of readjustment 
kave been rejected on the express ground that their 
adoption would be unpopular with members of the Service. 
Thus even if a reduction of the charge of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal had really become inevitable—a 
^contention, which the greatest living authority on the 
subject, Sir Henry Cotton, who was Secretary to the 
Bengal Government under seven Lieutenant-Governors, 
does not admit—one would have thought that the most 
^natural course to take was to separate Behar, Orissa and 
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Chota Nagpnr from Beogal and form them into a separate 
Province. This would have made the Western Province 
one of 30 millions in place of the Eastern. But this, saja 
the Government of India, “ would take from Beogal all ita 
best districts and would make the Province universally 
unpopular This was of course a fatal objection, for 
compared with the displeasure of the Civil Service, the 
trampling under foot of public opinion and the outraging 
of the deepest feelings of a whole people was a siiiall 
matter ! But one can see that administrative considerations 
were really only secondary in the determination of thia 
question. The dismemberment of Bengal had become 
necessary, because in the view of the Government 
of India, 

“ It cannot fee for the lasting good of any country or any peoplo 
that public opinion or what passess for it should be manufactured 
by a comparatively small number of people at a single centre and 
snould be disseminated thence for universal adoption, all other 
view being discouraged or suppressed.” ” From every point of 
views,” the Qoverament further states, “it appears to us desirable 
to encourage tbe growth of centres of independent opinion, local 
aspirations, local ideals and to preserve the growing intelligence 
and enterprise of Bengal from being cramped and stunted by the 
process of forcing it prematurely into a mould of rigid and sterile 
uniformity ” 

You will see that this is only a paraphrase in Lord 
Curzon^B most approved style, of the complaint of the 
people of Bengal that tbeir fair Province has been 
dismembered to destroy their growing solidarity, check 
their national aspirations and weaken their power of 
co-operating for national ends, lessen tbe influence of their 
educated classes with their countrymen, and reduce tbe 
political importance of Calcutta. After this let no apologist 
of the late Viceroy pretend that the object of the 
partition was administrative convenience and not political 
repression! 

Gentlemen, it is diflScult to speak in terms of due 
restraint of Lord Curzon’s conduct throughout this affair. 
Having published his earlier and smaller scheme for public 
criticism, it was hia clear duty to publish similarly the later 
•and larger scheme, which he afterwards substituted for it.^ 
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Bat ill conseqnenoe of the opposition which the first scheme 
encountered, he abandoned the idea of taking the public 
any more into his confidence and proceeded to work in the 
matter in the dark. For more than a year nothing further 
was heard of his intentions, and while he was silently 
elaborating tbe details of his measure, he allowed the 
impression to prevail that the Oovernment had abandoned the 
Partition project. And in tbe end, when he had succeeded 
in tflecuring the Secretary of State’s sanction to the scheme, 
it was from Simla, where he and bis official colleagues 
were beyond the reach of public opinion, that he sprang 
the final orders of Government upon an unprepared people. 
Then suddenly came his resignation. And the people 
permitted themselves for a while to hope that it would bring 
them at least a brief respite, especially as Mr. Brodrick 
had promised shortly before to present further papers on 
the subject to Parliament and that was understood ta 
mean that tbe scheme would not be brought into operation 
till Parliament reassembled at the beginning of next year. 
Of course, after Lord Curzon’s resignation, tbe only proper, 
the only dignified course for him was to take no step, 
which it was difficult to revoke and the consequences of 
which would have to be faced, not by him, but by his 
successor; he owed it to Lord Minto to give him an 
opportunity to examine the question for himself; he owed 
it to the Royal visitors not to plunge tbe largest Province of 
India into violent agitation and grief on the eve of their 
visit to it. But Lord Curzon was determined to partition 
Bengal before he left India and so he rushed the necessary 
legislation through the Legislative Council at Simla, 
which only tbe official members could attend, and enforced 
his orders on 16th October last—a day observed as one of 
universal mourning by all classes of people in Bengal. And 
now, while he himself has gone from India, what a sea of 
troubles he has bequeathed to his successor! Fortunately 
there are grounds to believe that Lord Minto will de^ 
with the situation with tact, firmness, and sympathy, and 
it seems he has already pulled up to some extent Lord 
Curzon’s favourite Lieutenant, the first ruler of the new 
Eastern province. Mr. Fuller has evidently cast to tb^ 
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winds all prudence, all restraints, all sense of responsibility. 
Even if a fraction of what the papers have been reporting 
be true, his extraordinary doing must receive the attention 
of the new Secretary of State for India and the House 
of Commons. There is no surer method of goading a 
docile people into a state of dangerous despair than the 
kind of hectoring and repression he has been attempting. 

But, Gentlemen, as has been well said, even in thihgs 
evil there is a soul of goodness, and the dark times, through 
which Bengal has passed and is passing, have not been 
without a message of bright hope for the future. The 
tremendous upheaval of popular feeling, which has taken 
place in Bengal in consequence of the partition, will 
constitute a landmark in the history of our national 
progress. For the first time since British rule began, all 
sections of the Indian community, without distinction of 
caste or creed, have been moved by a common impulse 
and without the stimulus of external pressure to act 
together in offering resistance to a common wrong. A 
wave of true national consciousness has swept over the 
Province, and at its touch old barriers have for the time» 
at any rate, been thrown down, personal jealousies have 
vanished, other controversies have been hushed ! Bengars 
heroic stand against the oppression of a harsh and 
uncontrolled bureaucracy has astonished and gratified all 
India, and her sufferings have not been endured in vain, 
when they have helped to draw closer all parts of the 
country in sympathy and in aspiration. A great rush and 
uprising of the waters, such as has been recently witnessed 
in Bengal, cannot take place without a little inundation over 
the banks here and there, 'rhese little excesses are 
inevitable, when large masses of men move spontaneously 
—especially when the movement is from darkness unto 
light, from bondage towards freedom—and they must not 
be allowed to disconcert us too much. The most outstand¬ 
ing fact of the situation is that the public life of this 
country has received an accession of strength of great 
importance^ and for this all India owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to Bengal. Of course, the difficulties which 
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c6iifroot the leaders of Bengal are enormous and perhapa 
^they have only just begun. But I knoir there is no 
disposition to shrink from any responsibilities, and I haye 
no doubt that whatever sacrifices are necessary will be 
cheerfully made. All India is at their back, and they will 
Teceive in the work that lies before them the cordial 
sympathy and assistance of the other Provinces. Any 
, discredit, that is allowed to fall on them, affects us all. 
They on their side must not forget that the honour of all 
India is at present in their keeping. 

THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT 

Gentlemen, I will now say a few words on a move¬ 
ment which has spread so rapidly and has been hailed with 
so much enthusiasm all over the country during the last 
few months—the Swadeshi movement. It is necessary at 
• the outset to distinguish it from another movement, 
started in Bengal, which has really given it such immense 
impetus—the boycott of British goods. We all know that 
when our Bengali brethren found that nothing would turn 
the late Viceroy from his purpose of partitioning Bengal, 
that all their protests in the Press and on the Platform, 
all their memorials to him, to the Secretary of State and 
to Parliament were unavailing, that the Government 
exercised its despotic strength to trample on their most 
cherished feelings and injure their dearest interests and 
that no protection against this of any kind was forth- 
coming from any quarter, they in their extremity resolved 
to have recourse to this boycott movement. This they 
did with a two-fold object—first as a demonstration of 
their deep resentment at the treatment they were receiving; 
and, secondly, to attract the attention of the p)ople in 
England to their grievances, so that those who were in 
a position to call the Government of India to account 
might understand what was taking place in India. It waa 
thus as a political weapon, used for a definite political 
purpose, that they had recourse to the boycott ; and in the 
circumstances of their position they had every justification 
for the step they took. And I can tell you from personal 
experience that their ac^tion has proved immensely effective 
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in drawing the attention oi English people to the state of' 
things in our country. But a weapon like this most be 
reserved only for extreme occasions. There are obvious- 
risks involved in its failure, and it cannot be used with' 
sufficient effectiveness unless there is an extraordinary 
upheaval of popular feeling behind it. It is bound ta 
rouse angry passions on the other side, and no true well- 
wisher of his country will be responsible for provokijig 
suoh passions, except under an overpowering sense of 
necessity. On an extreme occasion^ of course, a boycotting 
demonstration is perfectly legitimate, but that occasion 
must be one to drive all classes, as in Bengal; to act with 
one impulse, and make all leaders sink their personal 
differences in the presence of a common danger. It is well 
to remember that the term boycott owing to its origin, 
has got unsavoury associations, and it conveys to the mind' 
before everything else a vindictive desire to injure another. 
Such a desire on our part, as a normal feature of our 
relations with England, is of course out of the question. 
Moreover, if the boycott is confined to British goods only, 
it leaves us free to purchase the goods of other foreign 
countries and this does not help the Swadeshi movement 
in any way. 

Gentlemen, the true Swadeshi movement is both a 
patriotic and an economic movement.* Swadeshi 

or one's own country " is one of the noblest conceptions 
that have ever stirred the heart of humanity. As the 
poet asks— 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said,— 

This Is my own, my native land I 

The devotion to Motherland, which is enshrined in the 
highest Swadeshiy is an infiuence so profound and so 
passionate that its very thought thrills and its aqtual* 
touch lifts one out of oneself. India needs to-day above 
everything else that the gospel of this devotion should be 
preached to high and low, to prince and to peasant, in 
town and in hamlet, till the service of Motherland becomes^ 
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with us as oyermasteriDg a passion as it is in Japan. The^ 
Swadeshi movement, as it is ordinarily understood, 
presents one part of this gospel to the mass of our people 
in a form, which brings it within their comprehension. 
It turns their thoughts to their country, accustoms them 
to the idea of voluntarily making some sacrifice for her 
sake, enables them to take an intelligent interest in her 
economic development and teaches them the important 
leseihn of co-operating with one another for a national end. 
All this is most valuable work, and those who undertake 
it are entitled to feel that they are engaged in a highly 
patriotic mission. But the movement on its material side 
is an economic one; and though self-denying ordinances,, 
extensively entered into, must serve a valuable economic 
purpose, namely, to ensure a ready consumption of such 
articles as are produced in the country and to furnish a 
• perpetual stimulus to production by keeping the demand 
for indigenous things largely in excess of the supply, the 
difficulties that surround the question economically are so 
great that they require the co-operation of every available 
agency to surmount them. The problem is indeed one 
of the first magnitude. Twelve years ago, the late 
Mr. Ranade remarked at an Industrial Conference 
held at Poona: 

The political domination of one country by another attracts 
far more attention than the more formidable, though unfelt 
domination, which the capital, enterprise and skill of one country 
exercise oyer the trade and manufactures of another. This latter 
domination has an Insidious Influence, which parallzes the springs 
of all the varied activities, which together make up the life 
of a nation. 

The question of production is a question of capitaf, 
enterprize and skill, and in all these factors, our deficiency 
at present is very great. Whoever can help in any one 
of these fields is, therefore, a worker in the Swadeshi cause 
and should be welcomed as such. Not by methods of 
exclusion but by those of comprehension, not by insisting 
on everyone working in the same part of the field but 
by leaving each one free to select his own corner, bjr 
attracting to the cause all who are likely to help and not 
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shenating aoy who are already with ua, are the difficnltiSB 
of the problem likely to be overeome. Above all, let 08 
lee to it that there are no fresh diviaioos io the country in 
the name of Swadeshi, No greater perversion of its true 
spirit could be imagined than that. 

Take the question of cotton piece-goods, of which We 
Import at present over 22 millions sterling worth a year. 
Inia la by far the heaviest item among our imports‘and 
our present Swadeshi agitation is directed mainly towards 
producing as much of these goods in our own country as 
possible. ^ I have consulted three of the best experts 
available in India on this subject—Mr. Bezanji of Nagpur, 
band man of the late Mr. Tata in mill matters, 
the Hon. Mr. Vithaldas Damodardas, who has written an 
admirable paper on the cotton industry for the Industrial 
yonference and has kindly placed a copy of it at my 
disposal, and our friend Mr. Wacha. They are all agreed 
about the requirements and the difficulties of the situation, 
oo far as cotton fabrics are concerned, even strict Free 
raders should have nothing to say against the encourage^ 
ment which the Swadeshi movement seeks to give to their 
manufacture in India. In the first place, many of the 
usual objections that may be urged against a system of 
ate protection do not apply to helpful voluntary action on 
e part of consumers, such as the Swadeshi movement 
^ eavours to promote. Moreover, the essence of Free 
a e 18 that a commodity should be produced where the 
production is the least and that it 
8 ou be consumed where its relative value is the highest; 
an if accidental circumstances have thwarted such an 
a justment in a given case, any agency which seeks to 
overcon^ the impediment works in the end in the interests 
o true Free Trade. Now everyone will admit that with 
c eap labour and cotton at her own door, India enjoys 
exceptional advantages for the manufacture of cotton 
goo 8; and if the Swadeshi movement helps her to 
regain her natural position io this respect—a position 
which she once occupied but out of which she 
as been driven by an extraordinary combination of 
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circumstances—the movement works not against but in 
furtherance ot true Free Trade. Even at present the 
cotton industry in India is an important one. It is the 
largest industry after agriculture in the country ; it is also 
the only one—agriculture excepted—in which the Indians 
themselveH have a substantial share. It is represented by 
a paid-up capital of about 17 crores of rupees or a little 
ovA 11 millions sterlings the number of mills being about 
200 , with five million spindles and fifty thousand power- 
looms. In addition to this, theve are, according to the 
census of 1901, about a quarter of a million persons 
engaged in hand-loom weaving in the country. Our mills 
consume nearly 60 per cent, of the cotton produce of 
India and produce 58 crore lbs. of yarn. Of this quantity, 
Mr. Vithaldas tells us, about 23^4 crore lbs. is exported 
to China and other foreign countries, about 1334 crores is 
used in our weaving mills, and about 19 crores is woven 
by hand-loom weavers^ the remaining 2 crores going to the 
manufacture of rope and twine. In addition to this, 3 
crore lbs. of yarn is imported from the United Kingdom 
and is consumed by the band-looms. The hand-loom 
industry of the country thus absorbs, in spite of its hard 
struggles, about 22 crore lbs. of yarn, or nearly double the 
quantity woven by power-looms, and this is a most interesting 
and significant fact. The yarn used by the weaving 
mills produces about 55 crores of yards of cloth, of which 
about 14 crore yards is exported to foreign countries and 
about 4l crores is left for consumption in the country. If 
we put down the production of the hand-looms at about 90 
crore yards, we have about 130 crore yards as the quantity 
of Swadeshi cloth consumed at present in India. 

The quantity of piece-goods imported from the United 
Kingdom and retained for use in the country is about 205 
crore yards a year. Of the total cloth consumed, therefore, 
over one-third is at present Swadeshi, This is an 
encouraging feature of the situation. But the imported 
cloth is almost all superior in quality. 

“ While our mills, ” Mr. Vithaldas says, “ produce the coarser 
cloth say, firom yarn up to 30*8 count and in a few cases up to 40*8, 
the bulk of the Imported *cloth is of the finer quality, *using yarn 
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over 30*8 count. Toe Indian weavinj^^ mills are oblfd^ed to restrict 
themselves for the most part to weaving coarser cloth owing to 
the inferior quality of cotton now grown In the country.** 

It may be noted that eveu from existing cotton, 
band-looms can, owing to tbeir greater delicacy of bandling 
the yarn, produce finer cloth than the power-looms. 
Fortunately owing to the exertions of the Agricultural 
Department of the Bombay Government—exertions for wbich 
it is entitled to the best thanks of the whole country— 
Egyptian cotton has just been successfully introduced 
into Sind, and this year a thousand bales of a quality equal 
to very good Egyptian have been produced. A much 
heavier crop is expected next year, and there is no doubt 
that its cultivation will rapidly extend. The main difficulty 
in the way of our manufacturing the quality of cloth 
that is at present imported is one of capital. Mr. Wacha 
estimates that if the whole quantity of 205 crore yards is 
to be produced by mills, the industry requires an additional 
capital of about 30 crores of rupees. Even if we propose 
to spread this over ten years, we should require an addition 
of 3 crores of rupees every year. Now if we turn to 
the Statistical Abstract of British India, we shall find that 
the total increase in the capital invested in cotton mills 
during the last ten years has been only about 3 crores—an 
amount that Mr. Wacha wants every year for ten years. 
The normal development of the mill industry is thus plainly 
unequal to the requirements of the situation. Moreover 
it is well to remember what Mr. Bezanji says—that 
the present millowners must not be expected to be very 
keen about the production of finer cloth, because its 
manufacture is much less paying than that of the coarser 
cloth. This is due to various causes, the principal one 
among them being that English capital, similarly invested, 
is satisfied with a smaller range of profits. Capital from 
other quarters must, therefore, be induced to come forward 
and undertake this business. If we again turn to 
the Statistical Abstract, we shall find that our people hold 
about 50 crores of rupees in Government Securities and 
about 11 crores in Postal Savings Banks. The private 
deposits stand at about 33 crores of n.pees, but there are 
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^0 means of ascertaining bov mncb of the amount is held 
hy Indians. Considering the extent of the country and 
the numbers of the population, these resources are, of 
course, extremely meagre. Still they might furnish some 
part of the capital needed. In this connection may I say 
that a special responsibility now rests in the matter on 
the Arisiiocracy of Bengal ! And this not merely because 
the Swadeshi movement is being so vigorously advocated in 
their Province, but also because owing to the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal they are enabled to enjoy resources, 
which in other parts of India are swept into the coffers 
of the Stste. If sufficient capital is forthcoming, Mr. 
Bezanji’s patriotism may,. I am sure, be relied on to secure 
for the undertaking whatever assistance his great capacity 
and unrivalled knowledge can give. It must, however, be 
admitted that capital will come forward only cautiously 
for this branch of the business. But the hand-looms are 
likely to prove of greater immediate service. Mr. 
Vithaldas looks forward to a great revival of the hand- 
loom industry in the country, and I cannot do better than 
quote what he says on this point in his paper :— 

This village Industry, he says, gives means of livelihood 
not only to an Immense number of the weaver class but affords 
means of supplementing their Income to agriculturists—the back¬ 
bone ot India—who usually employ themselves on hand-looms, 
when field work is unnecessary and also when, owing to famine 
drought or excessive rains, agricultural operations are not possible. 
’Now the apparatus with which they work Is nearly two centuries 
behind the times. Mr. Havell, Principal of the Calcutta School of 
Arts ; Mr. Chatterton of the Madras (Ichool ot Arts, and Mr. Churchill 
of Bangalore, along with many others, are doing yeoman's service 
by taking keen Interest In the question ot supplying economical 
and Improved apparatus to the hand-loom weavers. Mr. Havell 
has pointed out that In preparing the warp our hand-loom weavers 
are Incapable of winding more than two threads at a time, though 
the simplest mechanical device would enable them to treat 60 or 
100 threads simultaneously. The latest European hand-loam, 
which successfully competes with the power-loom In Cairo and ia 
many places In Europe, can turn out a maximum of 48 yards of 
common cloth in a day. Mr. Havell Is satisfied that the greater 
portion ot the Imported cotton cloth can be made In the Indian 
hand-looms with great profit to the whole community. The 
question of the Immediate revival ot the hand-loom weaving Industry 
on a commercial basis demands the most earnest attention ot every 
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W6ll->vf8her oi India, and evidence gives promise of a successful' 
issue to efforts put forward In this direction. 

Th« outlook her© is thus hopeful and cheering; only 
we must not fail fo realise that the co-c peration of all who 
can help— iDcludiDg the Government—is needed to- 
overcome the difficulties that lie in the path. 

OUR AIMS AND ASPIRATIONS 

Geutlemen^ this is the twenty-first session of the 
Indian National Congress. Year after year, since 1885, we 
have been assembling in these gatherings to give voice to 
our aspirations and to formulate our wants. When the 
movement was first inaugurated, we were under the influ¬ 
ence of that remarkable outburst of enthuHiasm for British 
Rule, which had been evoked in the conntry by the great 
Viceroyalty of the Maiquis of Ripon. The best beloved of 
India’s Viceroys was not content to offer mere lip-homage 
to the principle that righteousness alone exalteth a nation. 
He had dared to act on it in practice, and he bad braved' 
persecution at the hands of bis own countrymen in India 
for its sake. Lord Ripon’s noblest service to this country 
was that he greatly quickened the processes by which the 
consciousness of a national purpose comes to establish itself 
in the minds of a people. The CongresB movement was 
the direct and immediate outcome of this realisation. It 
was started to focus and organize the patriotic forces that 
were working independently of one another in different 
parts of the country, so as to invest their work with a 
national character and to increase their general effectiveness. 
Hope at that time was warm and faith shone bright largely 
as a result of Lord Ripon’s Viceroyalty, and those 
who started the Congress believed that by offering their 
criticism and urging their demands from a national platform, 
where they could speak in the name of all India, they 
would be able to secure a continuous improvement of the 
administration and a steady advance in the direction of the 
political emancipation of the people. Twenty years have 
since elapsed and during the time much has happened to 
chill that hope and dim that faith, but there can be no 
doubt that work of great value in offr national life has^ 
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already been accomplisbed. The minds of the people ba?e 
been tamiliarized with the idea of a united India working’ 
for her salvation ; a national public opinion has been created \ 
close bonds of sympathy now knit together the di£Eereat 
Provinces; caste and creed separations hamper less 
and less the pursuit of common aims; the dignity of a 
consciousnesss of a national existence has spread over the 
whole land. Our record of political concessions won iS; no 
doubt, very meagre, but those that have been secured are 
of considerable value ; some retrogression has been 
prevented ; and if latterly we have been unable to stem the 
tide of reaction, the resistance we have offered, though it 
has failed of its avowed purpose, has substantially 
strengthened our public life. Our deliberations have 
extended over a very wide range of problems; public 
opinion in the country iS; in consequence, better informed, 
and the Press is steadily growing in authority and usefulness. 
Above all; there is a general perception now of the goal 
towards which we have to strive and a wide recognition of 
the arduous character of the struggle and the immense 
sacrifices it requires. 

The goal of the Congress is that India should be 
governed in the interests of the Indians themselves, and 
that in course of time a form of government should be 
attained in this country similar to what exists in the self- 
governing Colonies of the British Empire. For better, for 
worse, our destinies are now linked with those of England 
and the Congress freely recognises that whatever advance 
we seek must be within the Empire itself. That advance, 
moreover; can only be gradual, as at each stage of the 
progress it may be necessary for us to pass through a brief 
course of apprenticeship before we are enabled to go to the 
next one ; for it is a reasonable proposition that the sense 
of responsibility, required for the proper exercise of the 
political institutions of the West, can be acquired by an 
Eastern people through practical training and experiment 
only. To admit this is not to express any ligreement with, 
those who usually oppose All attempts of reform on the 
plea that the people are not ready for it. * 

45 
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It ft liberty alone, tajt Mr. Gladstone In words of profound 
wisdom, which fits men tor liberty. This proposition, like every 
other In politics, has its bounds; but It is far safer than the counter 
doctrine: * Walt till they are fit* 

While, therefore, we are prepared to allow that an 
advance towards our goal may be only by reasonably 
cautious steps, what we emphatically insist on is that the 
resources of the country should be primarily devoted to 
the work of qualifying the people by means of education 
and in other ways for such advance. Even the most 
bigoted champion of the existing system of administration 
will not pretend that this is in any degree the case at 
present. Our net revenue is about 44 millions sterling. 
Of this very nearly one-half is now eaten up by the 
Army. The Home Charges, exclusive of their military 
portion, absorb nearly one-third. These two between them 
account for about 34 millons out of 44. Then over three 
millions are paid to European officials in civil employ. 
This leaves only about 7 millions at the disposal of the 
Government to be applied to other purposes. Can any 
one, who realizes what this means, wonder that the Govern¬ 
ment spends only a miserable three-quarters of a million 
out of State Funds on the education of the people— 
primary, secondary and higher, all put together. Japan 
came under the influence of Western ideas only forty 
years ago, and yet already she is in a line with the most 
advanced nations of the West in matters of mass education, 
the State finding funds for the education of every child of 
school-going age. We have now been a hundred years 
under England's Rule, and yet to-day four villages out of 
every five are without a school-house and seven children 
ont of eight are allowed to grow up in ignorance and in 
darkness! Militarism, Service interests and the interests 
of capitalists—all take precedence to-day of the true 
interests of the Indian people in the administration of the 
country. Things cannot be otherwise, for it is the govern¬ 
ment of the people of one country by the people of another, 
and this, as Mill points out, is bound to produce great 
evils. Now the Congress wants that all this should change 
and that India should be governed, %st; and foremost, in 
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the intereate of the Indiana themselves. This resnlt will be 
•achieved only in proportion as we obtain more and more 
voice in the government of onr country. We are prepared 
to bear—and bear cheerfully—our fair share of the burdens 
of the Empire, of which we are now a part but we want 
to participate in the privileges also, and we object most 
strongly to being sacrificed^ as at present, in order that 
others may prosper. rhen the Congress asks for a 
redemption of those promises for the equal treatment of 
Indians and Englishmen in the government of this country 
which have been solemnly given us by the Sovereign and 
the Parliament of England. It is now three quarters of a 
century since the Parliament passed an Act, which, the 
Court of Directors pointed out, meant that there was to be 
fio governing caste in India. The governing caste, however, 
ds still as vigorous, as exclusive as ever. Twenty>five years 
later, the late Queen-Empress addressed a most memorable 
Proclamation to the Princes and Peoples of India. The 
circumstances connected with the issue of that Proclama¬ 
tion and its noble contents will always bear witness to the 
true greatness of that great Sovereign and will never cease 
to shed lustre on the English name. The Proclamation 
repeats the pledges contained in the Charter Act of 1833, 
and though an astounding attempt was made less than two 
years ago by the late Viceroy to explain away its solemn 
import, the plain meaning of the Royal message cannot be 
altered without attributing what is nothing less than an 
unworthy subterfuge to a Sovereign, the deep reverence 
for whose memory is an asset of the Empire. That the 
Charter Act of 1833 and the Queen^s Proclamation of 1858 
have created in the eyes of reactionary rulers a most 
inconvenient situation is clear from a blunt declaration, 
which another Viceroy of India, the late Lord Lytton, 
made in a confidential document, which has since seen the 
light of day. Speaking of our claims and expectations 
based on the pledges of the Sovereign and the Parliament, 
*he wrote;— 

We all know that these claims and expectations never can or 
<wlll be falfilled. We have had to choose between probtbipng them 

natives of India) and Cheating them and we hare chosen 
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tlie least straightforward course .... Since I wn> 
writing ODDfidentially, I do not heeltate to say that both the 
Oovernment of England and of India appear to me up to the 
present moment unable to answer satisfactorily the charge of 
haying taken every means in their power ot breaking to the- 
heart the words ot promise they had uttered to the ear. 

We accept Lord L>tton as aii UDimpeachable 
authority on the conduct of the Government in evaSlio^ 
the fulfilment of the pledges. We deny his claim to lay 
down that our “ claims and expectations never can or will 
be fulfilled”. 

Our whole future, it is needless to say, is bound up 
with this question of the relative position of the two races 
in this country. The domination of one race over another^, 
especially when there is no great disparity between their 
intellectual endowment or their general civilization, 
inflicts great injury on the subject race in a thousand* 
ifisidious ways. On the moral side, the present situation 
is steadily destroying our capacity for initiative and 
dwarfing us as men of action. On the material side, it haa 
resulted in a fearful impoverishment of the people. For a 
hundred years and more now India has been for members* 
of the dominant race, a country where fortunes were to be 
made to be taken out and spent elsewhere. As in Ireland, 
the evil of absentee landlordism has in the past aggravated 
racial domination of the English over the Irish, so in 
India what may be called absentee capitalism has been 
added to the racial ascendancy of Englishmen. A great 
and ruinous drain of wealth from the country has gone on 
for many years, the net excess of exports over importa 
(including treasure) during the last forty years amounting 
to no less than a thousand millions sterling. The steady 
rise in the death-rate of the country—from 24 per 
thousand, the average for 1882 84, to 30 per thousand, the 
average for 1892-94, and 34 per thousand, the present 
average—is a terrible and conclusive proof of thia 
continuous impoverishment of the mass of our people.^ 
India's best interests—mateiial and moral—no less than 
the.bondur of England, demand tbUt the pcdipy of equaJitjir, 
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the two receB promised by the Soyereign and by 
Parliament should be faithfully and courageously 
carried out. 

THE BUREAUCRACY ' 

Qentlemen, as I have already observed^ the manner in 
which the Partition of Bengal has been carried out 
furnishes a striking illustration of the worst features of the 
present system of bureaucratic rule. Happily these 
' fea^ires are not always so conspicuously in evidence. 
No one also denies that a large proportion of the members 
of the bureaucracy bring to their work a high level of 
ability^ a keen sense of duty and a conscientious desire, 
within the limits of the restricted opportunities permitted 
by the predominance of other interests, to do what good 
they can to the people. It is the system that is really at 
fault—a system which relegates the interests of the people 
• to a very subordinate place and which, by putting too much 
power into the hands of these men, impairs their sense of 
responsibility and develops in them a spirit of intolerance 
of criticism. 1 know many of these men are on their side 
constantly smarting under a sense of unfair condemnation 
by our countrymen. They tail to realize that if the 
criticism that is passed on their actions is sometimes ill- 
informed and even unjust, this is largely due to the veil of 
secrecy which carefully hides official proceedings from the 
view of the people in India. Moreover, theirs are at present 
all the privileges of the position, and they must bear with¬ 
out impatience or bitterness its few disadvantages. I have 
already said that our advance towards our goal can only be 
gradual. Meanwhile, there is a great deal of work to be 
done for the country in which officials and non-officials 
could join hands. A considerable part of the way we 
could both go together, but it can be only on terms consistent 
with the self-respect of either side. In old times, when 
British Rule was new and its higher standard and its more 
vigorous purposes excited general admiration; the 
Englishman’s claim to a privileged position, even outside 
«the sphere of official duties, was allowed to pass 
unchallenged. That is now no longer possible and those 
officials, who expect the Indians to approach them with 
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bated breath and ^hisperirg htmbleneaB—and the type iV 
not confined to the new Eastern Province exclusively-^not 
only make usefnl relations between the two sides impossible- 
but do more harm to their own class than they imagine. 
In one respect the gnlf between the official and educated 
classes of the country is bctind to widen more and more 
every day. The latter now clearly see that the 
bnreancracy is growing frankly selfish and openly hostile 
to their national aspirations. It was not so in the past. * In 
a most remarkable letter which I had the honour to receive 
while in England two months sgOy from Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt—a great and venerated name among all lovers ofi 
peace—he tells us with what object Western education 
was introduced into this country. 

Fifty years ago, writes Mr. Pratt, who In thoee days was » 
member ot the Eergal Clwll Service, while India was still nrdep 
ffie government ot the East India Ccmpany, It was considered both 
just and wise to Intr.oduce measures for national education on a 
liberal scale, with adequate provision, of schools colleges, and 
universities. This event was hailed with lively satisfaction by the 
native population as heralding a new era of social progress, and as 
satisfying the active Intelligence of the Hindus. Now It must be 
observed that character of the teaching thus Inaugurated by 
Engllsbmen would necessarily refleet the Ideals which have lor 
centuries prevailed among tbem. In other words, Indian youths 
would be brought up to admire our doctrines of political liberty, 
popular rights, and national Independence ; nor could It ever have 
been supposed that these lessons would fall upon deaf ears and' 
cold hearts. On the contrary, the Inevitable result of such teachlrg 
was clearly perceived by the Government ot those days, and 
was regarded In a generous spirit. In support of this assertion 
1 may mention that at tbe time of the Inauguration of these measures- 
I accompanied the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (Sir 
Frederick Halllday) on one of his winter tours through the province. 
Naturally he called tbe attention of those who attended tbe 
public meetings held by him to tbe new education policy, and be 
always took occasion to declaie that the scboola would prcmote one 
of tbe leading purposes of British Buie, uhtch u as to prepare the 
people for Self-Gfiverrment, It certainly was not supposed that at 
any aubseauent time a policy would be adopted which would 
disappoint the legitimate hopes thus created. 

Now, however, thit tbe time has come for the 
bureaucracy, to part with icme of its power in favour of th^ 
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e/3ticated classes, all kinds of excuses are brought forward 
to postpone what is no doubt regarded at the evil day. One 
favourite argument is that the educated classes are as yet 
only a very small fraction of the community. The 
hollowness of this plea was well exposed by the late 
Mr. George Tule in his address as President of our National 
Congress in 1888. Quoting Prof. Tharold Rogers, he 
pointed out that a hundred years ago, not one man in ten or 
one woman in twenty knew how to read and write in England. 
Going another century or two back, he added, the people 
of England, man and boy, high and low with the exception 
of a mere handful^ were steeped in the grossest ignorance 
and yet there was a House of Commons. We have 
now in this country about 15 million people who can read 
and write, and about a million of these have come under 
the influence of some kind of English education. Moreover 
what we ask for at present is a voice in the government of 
the country, not for the whole population, but for such 
portion of it as has been qualified by education to discharge 
properly the responsibilities of such association. Another 
argument brought forward in favour of maintaining the 
present bureaucratic monopoly of power is that though the 
educated classes make a grievance of it, the mass of the 
people are quite indifferent in the matter. Now, in the 
first place, this is not true. However it may suit the 
interests of the officials to deny the fact, the educated 
classes are in the present circumstances of India the 
natural leaders of the })eople. 1 heirs is the vernacular 
presS; the contents of which do not fail to reach the mass 
of our population ; in a hundred ways they have access to 
the minds of the latter; and what the educated Indians 
think to-day, the rest of India thinks to-morrow. Moreover 
do the officials realize how their contention condemns 
their rule out of their own mouth ? For it means that 
only so long as the people of India are kept in ignorance 
and their faculties are forced to lie dormant that they do 
not raise any objection to the present system of administra¬ 
tion. The moment education quickens those faculties and 
clears their vision, they range themselves against a 
continuance of the system ! 
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OUR IMMEDIATE DEMANDS 

Gentlemen; a number of important questions will 
come up before jon for disoussion during the next two 
days, and following the practice of previous Congresses, 
you will no doubt record after due deliberation your views 
on them in the form of resolutions. This is of course 
necessary ; but may I suggest that for purposes of effective 
agitation in the immediate future, we should now concentrate 
our main energies on certain selected portions of our 
programme ? Speaking broadly, most of the reforms that 
we have been advocating may be grouped under four 
heads:—(1) Those which aim at securing for our people a 
larger and larger share in the administration and control 
of our affairs; these include a reform of our Legislative 
Councils, the appointment of Indians to the Secretary of 
Statens Council and the Executive Councils in India, and 
a steady substitution of the Indian for the European 
agency in the public service of the country; (2) those 
which seek to improve the methods of administration, 
such as the separation of Judicial from Executive functions, 
Police reform, and so forth; (3) those which propose a 
readjustment of financial arrangements with the object 
of securing a reduction of the burdens of the taxpayers 
and a more efficient application of our resources ; under 
this head come a reduction of military charges, the 
moderating of land>assessments and so forth; and (4) 
those which urge the adoption of measures calculated to 
improve the condition of the mass of the people ; these 
include a vigorous extension of primary education, facilities 
for industrial and technical instruction, grants for improved 
sanitation, and a real attempt to deal with the alarming 
indebtedness of the peasantry. Now what I would 
most earnestly and respectfully suggest is that we would 
select from each group such reforms as may be immediately 
urged with the greatest effect and press them forward in 
this country and in England with all the energy we 
can command. In my humble opinion our immediate 
•demands should be:— 

(1) A reform of our Legislative Councils, raising 
the proportion of elected members to 6ne*hatf, requiring 
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th'e Budgets to be formally passed by the Councils and 
empowering the members to bring forward amendments 
with safeguards for bringing the debates to a close in 
a reasonable time. The Presidents of the Council 
should have the power of veto. The Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council consists at present of 25 members of whom only 
5 are elected, one by the Chamber of Commerce of Calcutta 
—i| body of Europeans—and the other four by four 
provinces. We must ask for the proportion of elected 
members to be now raised to 12. Of this number, two 
seats may be given, one to commerce and one to certain 
industries, and the remaining ten should be assigned to 
different provinces, two to each of the three older 
provinces, and one each to the remaining. And, to begin 
with, the right of members to move amendments may be 
confined to one amendment each. The two members for 
Commerce and Industries will generally be Europeans, 
and they will ordinarily vote with Government. Thus 
even if all the ten provincial members voted together, they 
would be only 10 out of 25. Ordinarily, they will not be 
able to carry a motion against the Government, but on 
exceptional occasions they may obtain the support of two 
or three men from the other side and then the moral effect 
of the situation will be considerable. In the Provincial 
Legislative Councils, we must have an increase in the 
number, each district of a province being empowered to 
send a member. The objection that these bodies will in 
that case be somewhat unwieldy is not entitled to 
much weight. 

(2) The appointment of at least three Indians to 
the Secretary of State’s Council to bo returned one each 
by the three older provinces. 

(3) The creation of Advisory Boards in all 
Districts throughout India, whom the heads of district! 
should be bound to consult in important matters of 
administration concerning the public before taking action* 
For the present their functions should be only advisory, 
the Collector or District Magistrate bebg at liberty to set 
aside their advice at ^ their disdretion. Half thp members 
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of a Board should be elected representatires of the 
different Talukas or Sub-DWisions of the District and the 
other half should consist of the principal District Officers 
aod such non-official gentlemen as the head of the district 
may appoint. The Boards must not be confounded with 
what are known as District Local Boards. There is at 
present too much of what may be called Secretariat rule^ 
with an excessive multiplication of central departments. 
District administration must be largely freed from ibis 
and reasonable opportunities afforded to the people 
concerned to influence its course before flnal decisions are 
arrived at. If such Boards are created^ we may in course 
of time expect them te be entrusted with some real 
measure of control over the District administration. The 
late Mr. Banade used to urge the importance of such 
Boards very strongly. If ever we are to have real Local 
Government in matters of general administration, the 
creation of these Boards will pave the way for it. One 
great evil of the present system of administration is its 
secrecy. This will be materially reduced, so far as District 
administration is concerned^ by the step proposed. 

(4) The recruitment of the Judicial Branch of the 
Indian Civil Service from the legal profession in India. 

(5) The separation of Judicial and Executive 
functions. 

(6) A reduction of Military expenditure. 

(7) A large extension of primary education. 

(8) Facilities for industrial and technical education. 

(9) An experimental measure to deal with the 
indebtedness of the peasantry over a selected area. 

I think, Gentlemen, if we now concentrate all our 
energies on some such programme, we may within a 
reasonable time see results which will not be altogether 
disappointing. One thing is clear. The present is a 
specially favourable juncture for such an effort. In our 
own country, there is sure to be a great rebound of public 
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o{>inioii after the repression to which it has been subjected 
during the last three years. And in England for the first 
Ume since the Congress movement began, the Liberal and 
Kadical Party will come into real power. My recent visit 
to England, during which I enjoyed somewhut exceptional' 
opportunities to judge of the situation, has satisfied me 
that a strong current has already set in there against that 
, narrow and aggressive Imperialism which only the other day 
seemed to be carrying everything heiore it. The new 
Prime Minister is a tried and trusted friend ot freedom. 
And as regards the new Secretary of State for India, what 
shall I say ? Large numbers of educated men in this 
country feel towards Mr. Morley as towards a master^ and 
the heart hopes and yet trembles as it had never hoped or 
trembled before. He the reverent student of Burke, the 
disciple of Mill, the friend and biographer of Gladstone— 
will he courageously apply their principles and his own to 
the government ot this country, or will he, too, succumb- 
to the influences of the India Office around him and thus 
cast a cruel hlight on hopes which his own writings have 
done so much to foster ? We shall see; but in any case 
his appointment as Secretary of State for India indicates 
how strongly favourable to our cause the attitude of the 
new Ministry is. Mr. Ellis, the new Under-Secretary of 
State for India, is openly known to be a friend ot our 
aspirations. A more gratifying combination of circum¬ 
stances could not be conceived, and it now rests with us 
to turn it to the best advantage we can for our Motherland. 

CONCLUSION 

Gentlemen, one word more and I have done. I have 
no wish to underrate the difficulties that lie in our path^ 
but I am convinced more than ever that they are not 
insuperable. Moreover, the real moral interest ot a 
struggle such as we are engaged in lies not so much in the 
particular readjustments of present institutions which 
we may succeed in securing, as in the strength that the 
conflict bnngs us to be a permanent part of ourselves. 
The whole life of a people, which is broader and deeper 
than what is touched by purely political institutions,. 
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is enriched even by failorei, provided the effort has been 
all that it shonld be. For such enrichment the present 
struggle is ioTalaable. 

The trae end of our work, said Mr. Ranade nine years ago, 
Is to renovate, to purify, and also to perfect the whole man by 
liberating his intellect, elevating his standard of duty and develop¬ 
ing to the full all Its powers. Till so renovated, purified and per¬ 
fected, we can never hope to be what our ancestors once were—a 
chosen people, to whom great tasks were allotted and by whpm 
great deeds were performed. Where this feeling animates the 
worker, it is a matter of Comparative Indifference in what particular 
direction it asserts itself and In what particular method It proceeds 
to work. With a liberated manhood, with buoyant hope, with 
a faith that never shirks duty, with a sense of justice that deals 
fairly by all, with unclouded intellect and powers fully cultivated, 
and, lastly, with a love that overleaps all bounds, renovated India 
will take her proper rank among the nations of the world, and be 
the master of the situation and of her own destiny. This Is the goal 
io be reached—this is the Promised Land. Happy are they who 
see It In distant vision, happier those who are permitted to work 
and clear the way on to It, happiest they who live to see it with 
their eyes and tread upon the holy soil once more. Famine and 
pestilence, oppression and sorrow, will then be myths of the past, 
and the gods will then again descend to the earth and associate 
with men as they did In times which wa now call mythical. 

Gentlemen, I can add nothing that may be worthy of 
being placed by the side of these beautiful words. I will 
only call to your minds the words of another great teacher 
of humanity who asks us to keep our faith in spite of trying 
circumstances, and warns us against the presumption of 
despairing because we do not see the whole clearly 
fbefore our eyes 

Our times are in His hand 

Who salth: * A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust Qod; see all, nor be afraid.' 
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INTRODUCTION 

R aja PEARI MOBUN MUKERJEE, Dr. Rasubehari 
Ghoae, and my friends,—I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for proposing me to be the President 
of the Indian National Congress on this occasion. You may 
rest assured that 1 feel from the bottom of my heart the 
honour that you have done me and in my humble way I 
would fulfil the important duty you have called me to 
perform. I cannot undertake at present to read my whole 
address though 1 expected I would be able to do so. I 
would ask my friend Mr. Gokhale to read it for me. 1 
would just make the beginning and say that I thank you 
most sincerely for honouring me for the third time by 
electing me to the Presidentship of the Indian National 
Congress. I hope 1 shall have your co-operation, help 
and support. I am obliged to express my deep sorrow at 
the losses which the country has sustained by the 
deaths of Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, Mr. Anand Mohan 
Bose, Mr. Budruddin Tyabji and Mr. M. Veeraraghava 
Chariar. 

Mr, Gokhale then read the following Presidential 
Address at the reguest of Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji :— 

president’s address 

Good Government could never be a substitute for government by * 
the people themselves .”—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannermany ’ 
SUrlingy 23-ll>1905. 

*'But this I do say that political principles ’‘are alter all the root of 
our national greatness, strength and hope.”— Mr. John Morley^ 
King's Hally Holhonity 4'6«1901. .. 
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** But If yon meddle wrondfly with economic thin^c. Gentlemen, be 

very sure you sre then ^oing to the very life, to the heart, to 

the core ot your natieoal existence.” — Free^ Trade Hall^ 

Manchester, 19-10-1903. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I thank you most sincerely 
for honouring me for the third time with the Presidentship 
of the Indian National Congress. I hope 1 shall have 
your cordial help and support. ^ 

I may here express my deep sorrow at the loss India 
has suffered in the deaths of Mr. W. C. Bonneijee, Justice 
Budruddin Tyabji, Mr. Anand Mohan Bose and 
Mr. Veeraraghava Chariar. 

I offer my sincere thanks to the “Parliament Branch 
of the United Irish League,^^ the Breakfast Meeting, the 
North Lambeth Liberal and Radical Club, and the National 
Democratic League for their enthusiastic and cordial 
god'Speed to me. 

This is the first Congress after its having come of 
age. It is time that we should carefully consider what 
the position of the Indians is at present and what their 
future should be. 

In considering this important matter, I do not intend 
to repeat ray lamentations over the past. I want only to 
look to the future. 

The work of the Congress consists of two parts :— 

First and most important is the question of the policy 
and principles of the system of government under which 
India ought to be governed in the future. 

Second is to watch the operation of the administration 
as it now exists, to propose from time to time any reforms 
and changes that may be deemed necessary to be made 
in the various departments, till the present system of 
government is radically altered and based upon right 
principles and policy in the accomplishment of the first 
part mentioned above. 

I desire to devote my address mainly to the first part 
of the work of the Congress, viz,, the policy and principles 
which oughC to govern India in fotorei 
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What position do the Indians hold in ' the British 
Empire ? Are they British citizens or not is my first 
^question ? I say we are British citizens and are entitled 
to and claim all British citizen's rights. 

I shall first lay before yon *my reasons for claiming 
that we are British citizens. 

• • REASON I. THE BIRTHRIGHT 

The acknowledgment of this birthright was declared 
on the very first occasion when England obtained the very 
^rst territorial and sovereign possession in India. The 
British statesmen of the day at once acted upon the 
fundamental basis of the British constitution and character 
that any one who came howsoever and wheresoever, under 
4he British flag, was a free British citizen as if born and 
'living in England ”. 

The fundamental basis in the words of the present 
Prime Minister is :— 

Freedom Is the very breath of our life. . . . We stand for 
liberty, our policy Is the policy of freedom. 

In the words of Mr. Morley :— 

Yes, Gentlemen, the sacred word free ” which represents as 
Englishmen have always thought until to-day the noblest aspiration 
that can animate the breast of man. 

This birthright to be “ free ” or to have freedom is 
our right from the very beginning of our connection with 
England when we came under the British flag. 

When Bombay was acquired as the very first 
territorial possession, the Government of the day in the 
very first grant of territorial rights to the East India 
Company declared thus: 

Extract from the ** Grant to the First East India Company 
of the Island of Bombay, dated 24tb March 1669.**:— 

And it is declared that all persons being His Majesty*f snbjeots 
Inhabiting within the said island and thetr children and their 
posterity born within the limits thereof shall be deemed free 
•denizens and natural subjeo^ ** as If living and bom In England **. 
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And farther sll the terms of the first grant are^ 
extended in it to all future British territorial acquisitions. 
Thus is the claim of Indians to be free ” and to all the^ 
rights of British natural subjects “ as if living and born in 
England are distinctly acknowledged and declared from 
the very first political connection with England. 

Having given the declaration made some two and a 
half centuries back in the 17tb century that the moment 
we Indians came under the British fiag we were free 
citizens, I next give you what two of the prominent 
statesmen of this the 20th century have said. When the 
Boers were defeated and subjugated, and came under the 
British flag, the present Prime Minister said on the 
14th June 1901 : 

These people with whom we are dealing are not only going to 
be our fellow-citizens; they are our fellow-citizens already. 

Sir William Harcourt at the same time said : 

This is the way in which you propose to deal with your 
fellew-citizens. 

Thus the moment a people came under the British 
flag they are “ free ” and British ‘‘fellow-citizens”. We 
Indians have been free British citizens as our birthright, 

“ as if born and living in England ” from the first moment 
we came under the British Flag. 

The Boer War cost Britain more than two hundred 
millions and 20,000 dead, and 20,000 wounded. India, 
on the other hand, has enriched Britain instead of costing 
anything—and yet this is a strange contrast. The Boers 
have already obtained self-government in a few years after 
conquest, while India has not yet received self-government 
though it is more than 200 years from the commencement 
of the political connection. 

All honour and glory to the British instincts and 
principles and to the British statesmen of the 17th century. 
The Liberals of the present day and the Liberal 
Government have every right to be proud of those *‘.q1cI 
principles ” and now that a happy and blessed revival of 
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those saored old principles has taken place, the present 
GoTernment ought fairly to be expected to act upon those^ 
old principles, and to acknowledge and give effect to the 
birthright of Indians as if living and born in England ’V 
England is bound to do this. Our British rights are 
beyond all question. Every British Indian subject haa 
franchise in England as a matter of course, and even to 
become a Member of Parliament. Nobody in England 
dreams of objecting to it. Once in my case, from party 
motives, an objection was suggested to entering my name 
on the register as an elector, and the revising barrister at 
once brushed aside the objection, for that as an Indian,. 
I was a British citizen. 

[reason II, PLEDGED RIGHTS 

The grant to the first East India Company cited in 
Reason I, is both a declaration of the rights of Indians as 
British citizens as well as a pledge of those rights by 
that declaration. 

Queen Victoria, in her letter to Lord Derby asking 
him to write the Proclamation himself, said: 

And point out the privileges which the Indians will receive 
in being placed on an equality with the subjects of the British 
Crown and prosperity flowing in the train of civilization. 

Thereupon the Proclamation then declared and 
pledged unreservedly and most solemnly calling God 
to witness and bless: 

We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of our Indian 
Territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us to our 
other subjects, and these obligations by the blessing of Almighty 
God we shall faithfully and conscientiouslyJulfib 

Can there be a more sacred and solemn pledge before 
God and man ? 

On the occasion of the Proclamation of the Queen aa 
Empress of India, she sent a telegram to Lord Lytton 
which he read in the open Durbar consisting of 
both Princes and Peoples. In this telegram, the 
Queen-Empress said: 

46 • 
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That from the highest to the humblest all may feel that ttad'er 
our rule, the great principles of liberty, equity and justice are 
secured to them, and that to promote their happiness, to add to 
their prosperity and advance their welfare are ever present alms 
and objects of our Empire. 

And it is clear that this object of promotiog our 
happiness, etc, etc., can only be attained by our enjoyment 
of the principles of liberty, equity and justice, i 6., we 
must have the British liberty of governing ourselves* 

On the occasion of the Jubilee of 1887, the Queen- 
Empress again pledged and emphasised the pledges of the 
Proclamation thus : 

Allusion is made to the Proclamation Issued on the occasion 
of my assumption of the direct government of India, as the Charter 
of the liberties of the Princes and Peoples of India. It has always 
been and will be continued to be my earnest desire that the 
principles of that Proclamation should be unswervingly maintained. 

We are now asking nothing more or less than the 
liberties of our Charter,— our rights of British citizenship. 

The present King-Emperor has pledged : 

I shall endeavour to follow the great example of the first 
Queen-Empress to work for the general well-being of my Indian 
subjects of all ranks. 

Again, the Kiog-Emperor in his speech, on 19th 
February, 1906, said: 

It is my earnest hope that in these Colonies as elsewhere 
throughout my dominions (the italics are mine) the grant of free 
institutions will be followed by an increasing prosperity and 
loyalty to the Empire. 

And the Prime Minister clinches the whole, that: 

Good government could never be a substitute for government 
by the people themselves. 

How much less is then an economically evil govern¬ 
ment and constitutionally an unconstitutional despotic 
government, a substitute for self-government—and how 
much absolutely necessary it is to produce iucreasing 
prosperity and loyalty to the Empire, ” by the grant of 
iree institutions 
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With the solema pledges I have meatioaed above, we 
have every right to claim aa hoaoarable fulfilmeot of all 
oar British pledged rights. Aod so we claim all British 
rights as our birthright aad as oar solemaly pledged rights. 
Britain’s duty, haminity, honour, instincts and traditions for 
freedom, solemn pledges, conscience, righteousness, and 
civilization demand the satisfaction to us of our 
, British rights. 

REASON III, REPARATION 

All our sufferings and evils of the past centuries 
demand before Glod and man a reparation, which we may 
fairly expect from the present revival of the old noble 
British instincts of liberty and self-government. I do not 
enter into our past sufferings as I have already said at the 
*outset. 

REASON IV, CONSCIENCE 

The British people would not allow themselves to be 
flubjected for a single day to such an unnatural system of 
government as the one which has been imposed upon 
India for nearly a century and a half. Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman has made a happy quotation from 
Mr. Bright: 

I remember John Bright quoting In the House of Commons 
on one occasion two lines of a poet with reference to political 
matters — 

There Is on Barth a yet diviner thing, 

Yelled though It be, than Parliament or King. 

Then Sir Henry asks : 

What Is that diviner thing ? It Is the human conseienea 
inspiring human opinion and human sympathy. 

I ask them to extend that human conscience, the 
diviner thing ”, to India in the words of Mr. Morley ; 

It will be a bad day Indeed If we have one conscience for the 
Mother Country and another conscience for all that vast territory 
over which your eye does not extend. 

And now the next question is : What are the British 
srights which we have a right to claim ” ? 
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This 18 Dot the oeeasion to enter into any details or 
argument. 1 keep to broad lines: 

1. Just as the administration of the United 
Kingdom in all services^ departments and details is in the 
hands of the people themselves of that country, so should 
we in India claim that the administration in all services^ 
departments and details should be in the hands of the 
people themselves of India. 

This is not only a matter of right and matter of the 
aspirations of the educated—important enough as these 
matters are—but it is far more an absolute necessity aa 
the only remedy for the great inevitable economic evil 
which Sir John Shore pointed out a hundred and twenty 
years ago, and which is the fundamental cause of the 
present drain and poverty. The remedy is absolutely 
necessary for the material, intellectual, political, social, 
industrial and every possible progress and welfare of the 
people of India. 

2. As in the United Kingdom and the Colonies all 
taxation and legislation and the power of spending the 
taxes are in the hands of the representatives of the people 
of those countries, so should also be the rights of tho 
people of India. 

3. All financial relations between England and 
India must be just and on a footing of equality, i,e , 
whatever money India may find towards expenditure in 
any department—Civil or Military or Naval—to the extent 
of that share should Indians share in all the benefits 
of that expenditure in salaries, pensions; emoluments, 
materials, etc., as a partner in the Empire, as she is always 
declared to be. We do not ask any favours. We want 
only justice. Instead of going into any further divisions 
or details of our rights as British citizens; the whole matter 
can be compromiaed in one word—•* Self-Government ” or 
Swaraj like that of the United Kingdom or the Colonies. 

Mr. Morley say's very truly and emphatically (Banquet, 
King'a Hall, Holborn, 4th June 1901): 
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* 'Bnt thlsi do say that political prtnctpleB hre after all the 
(root of our national greatness, strength and hope. 

So, for India also, there can be no national greatness, 
strength and hope except by the right political principles 
•€f self-government. 

Noiv the next important question is, whether it is 
practicable to .grant these rights ot self-government at once 
or when and in what way ? Nobody would, I think, say 
that the whole present machinery can be suddenly broken 
up at once and the rights which I have defined of 
self-government can be at once introduced. 

RIGHT NO. I, EMPLOYMENT IN THE PUBLIC SERVICES 

The right of placing all administration in every 
department in the hands of the people of India. Has the 
time arrived to do anything loyally, faithfully and 
systematically as a beginning at once, so that it may 
automatically develop into the full realisation of the right 
of self-government ? 

I say,—yes. Not only has the time fully arrived but 
has arrived long past, to make this beginning. The 
statesmen of nearly three-quarters ot a century ago not 
only considered the point of making a beginning, not 
merely made a pious declaration, but they actually passed 
-an Act of Parliament for the purpose. Had that Act been 
honourably and faithfully fulfilled by the Government from 
that time to this, both England and India would have been 
in the position, not of bewailing the present poverty, 
wretchedness and dissatisfaction of the Indian people, but 
-of rejoicing in the prosperity of India and of still greateir 
prosperity of England herself. 

In the thirties of the last century, England achieved 
the highest glory of civilization by its emancipation of the 
body and soul of man—by abolishing slavery and by 
freedom of conscience to enjoy all the rights of British 
citizenship. During these glorious days of English history, 
the statesmen of the time did not forget thdir duty to the 
{people of India. The^l^ specially and opealy contidered the 
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question of self-goverDineot of India not only in connectioiv 
with Britain, but even with the result of entire independence 
from Britain. When the Act of 1833 was passed, Macaulay 
made that memorable speech about the duty of Britain 
towards India, of which Britain shall for ever be proud. I 
cannot quote that whole speech here. Every word of it is 
worth study and consideration from the statesmen of the 
day. I shall give only a few extracts. He first said : « 

I must ssy that to the last day of my life, I shall be proud^ 
of having been one of those who assisted in the framing of the Bill 
which contains that Clause''. . . *^It would be on the most 
selfish view of the case far better for us that the people of Indisi 
were well governed and Independent of us than ill-governed and 
subject to us." . . . We shall never consent to administer the 

povsfa (a preparation of opium) to a whole community—to stupify 
and paralyse a great people, whom God has committed to our 
charge, for the wretched purpose of rendering them more amenable 
to our control/’ . . “We are free, we are civilized, to little' 

purpose, if we grudge to any portion of the human race an equal 
measure of freedom and civilization." . . “I have no fears. 
The path of duty is plain before us and it is also the path of wisdom 
of national prosperity, of national honour." . . . “To have 

found a great people sunk in the lowest depths of slavery and 
superstition, to have so ruled them as to have made them deslroua 
and capable of all the privileges of citizens would. Indeed, be a 
title to glory all our own," 

Such was the glorious spirit Id and auspices under 
which was enacted In Macaulay^s words ** that wise, that 
benevolent, that noble clause” ; 

That no native of the said territory, nor any natural born 
subject of His Majesty, resident therein, shall by reason only of hl» 
religion, place of birth, descent, colour or any of them, be disabled 
from holding any place, office or employment under the- 
said company. 

I would not repeat here wbat I have often stated about 
this clause. SufBclent to say that simultaneous 
examinations In India have been declared authoritatively aa 
the only honourable fulfilment of the clause. 

Here is, then, the beginning that can be made at once 
not as a new thing but as one fully considered and settled 
by Act of Parliament 73 years ago. The power is ready 
in the ^ands of the Secretary^ of State for India to* 
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be pat into execution at once without the necessity of any 
reference to Parliament or any authority. 

And, in connection with this step, I would earnestly 
urge upon the Secretary of State to retrace the pernicious 
step which has lately been taken in India of abolishing 
competition for the services to which admission is made 
directly in India. In England, competition is the basis of 
alf first admissions in all the services, and the same must 
be the basis in India as the fairest and most in accordance 
with justice. 

This beginning will be the key, the most efiective 
remedy for the chief economic and basic evil of the present 
system. 

Mr. Morley has truly said : 

But If you meddle wrongly with economic things. Gentlemen^ 
be very sure you are then going to the very life, to tho heart, to the 
core of your national existence. 

And so the economic muddle of the existing policy is 
going to the life, to the heart, to the core of our national 
existence. A three-fold wrong is inflicted upon us, i e., 
of depriving us of wealth, work and wisdom, of everything,, 
in short, worth living for. And this beginning will begiu 
to strike at the root of the muddle. The reform of the 
alteration of the services from European to Indian is the 
keynote of the whole. 

On the score of e£&clency also foreign service can 
never be efficient or sufficient. Sir William Hunter has 
said : 

If we are to govern the Indian people efficiently and cheaply,, 
we must govern by means of themselves. 

The Duke of Devonshire, as Indian Secretary, has said 
(23rd August 1883); 

There can in my opinion be very little doubt that India la 
Insufficiently governed. 

In the very nature of things it cannot be otherwise. 

After the simultaneous examinstioos are carried on 
for some years, it will be time to transfer the ^xaminttiona 
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altogether to India to complete the accomplishment of 
the rights (No. 1) of self-government without any 
disturbance in the smooth working of the administration. 

Co-ordinately with this important beginning for 
Right (No. 1), it is urgent to expedite this object that 
education must be most vigorously disseminated among 
the people—free and compulsory primary education, and 
free higher education of every kind. The Indian people 
will hail with the greatest satisfaction any amount of 
expenditure for the purpose of education. It was free 
education that I had at the expense of the people that 
made me and others of my fellow-students and subsequent 
fellow-workers to give their best to the service of the 
people for the promotion of their welfare. 

Education on the one hand, and actual training in 
administration on the other hand, will bring the 
acconniplishment of self-government far more speedily than 
many imagine. 

Heavy expenditure should be no excuse. In fact, if 
financial justice, to which I shall refer hereafter, is done 
in the relations between England and India, there will be 
ample provision even from the poor revenues of India-— 
and with every addition of Indians in place of Europeans, 
the resources of India tor all necessary purposes will go on 
increasing. 

RIGHT NO. II, REPRESENTATION 

In England itself, Parliamentary Government existed 
for some hundreds of years before even the rich and 
middle classes and the mass of the people had any voice 
or vote in it. 

Macaulay pointed out in 1831 that the people living 
in the magnificent palaces surrounding Regent’s Park and 
in other such places were unrepresented. It is only sa 
late as 1832 that the middle classes obtained their vote, 
and it is only so late as 1885 that most of the mais of the 
people obtained their franchise. Women have no vote. 
Adult franc^iise is yet in struggle. ^ 
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It is DO use telling us, therefore^ that a good begioDing 
•cannot be made now in India for what Mr. Gladstone 
called “ living representation The only thing needed is 
the willingness of the Government. The statesmen at the 
^belm of the present Government are quite competent and 
able to make a good beginning—such a systematic 

beginning as that it may naturally in no long time develop 
’itself into full legislatures of self-government like those of 
the self-governing colonies. I need not go into any 
details here of the scope and possibilities ot representation. 
The educated and thinking classes in India who have 
attended English schools and colleges are not the only 
people to be reckoned with. There is a large body who 
now are informed of the events of the world and of all 
British institutions by the vernacular press and literature 
• in their own language. 

The peasants of Russia are fit for and obtained the 
^Duma from the greatest autocrat in the world,* and the 
leading statesman, the Prime Minister of the free British 
Empire, proclaimed to the world : ‘‘ the Duma is dead^ 
long live the Duma! ” Surely the fellow-citizens of that 
statesman and the free citizens of that Empire by 

‘birthright and pledged rights are far more entitled to 

eelf-goveroment; a constitutional representative system, than 
the peasants of Russia. I do not despair. It is futile to 
tell me that we must wait till all the people are ready. 
The Brifish people did not so wait for their Parliament. 
We are not allowed to be fit for 150 years. We can 

never be fit till we actually undertake the work and the 
responsibility. While China in the East and Persia in 
the West of Asia are awakening and Japan has already 
awakened, and Russia is struggling for emancipation—and 
all of them despotisms—can the free < citizens of the 
British Indian Empire continue to remain subject to 

despotism—the people who were among the first civilizers 
of the world ? Modern world owes no little .gratitude to 
these early civilizers of the human race. Are the 
•descendants of the earliest civilizers to . remain^ iu the 
qpresent times of spreading emancipation, qnder . .the 
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barbaroas system of despotism, unworthy of Britisb 
instincts, principles and ciyilization ? 

RIGHT NO. m, JUST FINANCIAL RELATIONS 

This right requires no delay or training. If the 
British Government wills to do what is just and right, this 
justice towards self-government can be done at once. 

First of all take the European Army expendihire. ' 
The Government of India in its despatch of 25th March- 
1890, says: 

Millions of noLoney have been spent on Increasing the Army In 
India, on armaments, and on fortifications to provide ior the 
security ot India, not against domestic enemies or to prevent the 
invasions oi the warlike peoples of adjoining countries, but tO' 
maintain the supremacy of British Power in the East. 

Again, the Government of India says : 

It would be much nearer the truth to affirm that the Imperial 
Government keeps In India and quarters upon the revenues of thatr 
country as large a portion ot Its army as it thinks can possibly be 
required to maintain its dominion there, that it habitually 
treats that portion ot its army as a reserve force available tor Imperial 
purposes; that it has uniformly detached European regiments^ 
from the garrison of India to take part in imperial wars whenever 
it has been found necessary or convenient to do so ; and more than 
this that It has drawn not less freely upon the native army of India^ 
towards the maintenance of which it contributes nothing to aid it in 
contests outside of India with which the Indian Government has- 
had little or no concern. 

Such is the testimony of the Government of India 
that the European Army is for Imperial purposes. 

Now I give the view taken in the India Office itself. 

Sir James Peile was a member of the Council of tbo 
Secretary of State for India, and represented the Indian 
Secretary on the Royal Commission (Welby's) on Indian 
expenditure. Sir James Peile, in a motion, after pointing 
out that the military policy which regulated Indian 
military expenditure was not exclusively Indian, urged 
that: 

It is worthy ot consideration how far it is equitable to charge ou 
a dependency the whole military cost^ of that policy, when that) 
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dependency happens to be the only part of the Empire which has a 
land frontier adjacent to the territory of a great European power. 

Here then these extracts of the Oovernment of India 
and the India Office show that the European Army 
expenditure is entirely for British imperial purposes, and 
yet with flagrant injustice the burden is thrown by the 
Treasury upon the helpless Indian people. 

* In the same way all the Government expenditure in 
England which entirely goes to the benefit of the people 
in England, and which is for British purposes, is imposed 
on the Indian people while the Colonies do not pay any 
portion for similar expenditure in England. This 
expenditure should in common justice not be imposed on 
India. It is unjust. Here then, if we are relieved of 
burdens which ought not in common justice to be imposed 
upon us, our revenues, poor as they are at present, will 
supply ample means for education and many other reforms 
and improvements which are needed by us. This question 
is simply a matter of financial justice. I have put it on a 
clear just principle and on that principle India can be quite 
ready to find the money and its own men for all her own 
needs—Military, Naval, Civil or any other. For imperial 
expenditure we must have our share in the services in 
proportion to our contribution. 

These just financial relations can be established at once. 
They require no delay or preparation. It only needs the 
determination and will of the British Government to do^ 
justice. Lastly, as to self-government. If the British 
people and statesmen make up their mind to do their duty 
towards the Indian people, they have every ability and 
statesmanship to devise means to accord self-government 
within no distant time. If there is the will and the 
conscience, there is the way. 

Now I come to the most crucial question—particularly 
crucial to myself personally. 

I have been for some time past repeatedly asked' 
whether I really have, after more than half a century of my 
own personal expetie|^ce, such confidence in the honour and> 
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good faith of British statesmen and Government as to 
expect that our just claims to self-government as British 
citizens ^ill be willingly and gracefully accorded to us with 
every honest effort in their power, leaving alone and 
forgetting the past- 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I shall give you a full and free 
answer. 

« 

In 1853, when I made my first little speech at the 
inauguration of the Bombay Association, in perfect 
innocence of heart influenced by my English education into 
great admiration for the character, instincts and struggles 
for liberty of the British people, I expressed my faith and 
confidence in the British Rulers in a short speech from 
which 1 give a short extract: 

When we see that our GovernmeDt ts often ready to assist us 
in everything calculated to benefit us, we had better than merely 
complain and grumble, point out in a becoming manner wbat our 
real wants are. 

And I also said ; 

If an association like this be always In readiness to ascertain 
by strict enquiries the probable good or bad effects of any proposed 
measure and, whenever necessary, to memorialise Government on 
behalf of the people with respect to them, our kind Government 
will not refuse to listen to such memorials. 

Such was ray faith. It was this faith of rhe educated 
of the time that made Sir Bartle Frere make the remark 
which Mr. Fawcett quoted, viz ^ that he had been much 
struck with the fact that the ablest exponents of English 
policy and our best coadjutors in adapting that policy to 
the wants of the various nations occupying Indian soil 
were to be found among the natives who had received a 
high-class English education* And now, owing to the 
non-fulfilment of solemn pledges, what a change has taken 
place in the mind of the educated ! 

Since my early efforts, I must sAy that I have felt so 
many disappointments as would he sufficient to break any 
heart and lead one to despair and even, I am afraid, 
to rebel. 
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My disappoiotmeots have Dot been of the ordinary 
kind but far worse and keener. Ordinarily a person dgbts 
—and if he falls he is disappointed. But I fought and won 
on several occasions^ but the executive did not let os have 
the fruit of those victories—disappointments quite enough, 
as 1 have said, to break one^s heart. For instance, the 
“ Statutory ” Civil Service, Simultaneous Examinations, 
Lord Lawrence Scholarships, Royal Commissiju, etc. 

1 am thankful that the repayment from the Treasury of 
some unjust charges has been canied out, though the 
Indian Secretary's salary is not yet transferreci to the 
Treasury as it was hoped. 

But T have not despaired. Not only that I have not 
despaired, but at this moment, you may think it strange, 

1 stand before you with hopefulness. I have not despaired 
for one reason—and I am hopeful for another reason. 

I have not despaired under the inflaenee of the good 
Englibh word which has been the rule of my life. That 
word is “ Persevere In any movement, great or small, 
you must persevere to the end. You cannot stop at any 
stage, disappointments notwithstanding, or you lose all you 
have gained and find it far more difficult afterwards even 
to begin again. As we proceed^ we may adopt such means 
as may be suitable at every stage, but persevere we must 
to the end. If our cause is good and just, as it is, we are 
sure to triumph in the end. So I have not despaired. 

Now to the reason of my hopefulness which I feel at 
this moment after all my disappointments. And this also 
under the influence of one word Revival ”—the present 
revival of the true old spirit and instinct of liberty and 
free British institutions in the hearts of the leading 
statesmen of the day. I shall now place before you the 
declarations of some of the leading statesmen of the day 
and then you will judge that my faith and hope are 
well founded, whether they will be justified or not by 
future events. 

Here, I give you a few of those declarations. But 
I give an Appendix A [of some of these declarations 
out of many. 
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SIR H. CAltfPBELL*B4N^ERMAN 

We believe in seU-j^overntnent We treat it not as an odious 
necessity, not as a foolish theory to which uifortunately the Krtttsh 
Empire Is committed. We treat it a< a blessing and a healings, a 
sobering^ and a streng^thening; Influence.—Bradford, 16-6-1901. 

I remain as firm a believer as ever I was In the virtue of 
self-government.—Ayr, 29-10-1902. 

But here is another—Self-government and popular control—and 
we believe in that principle. " 

MR. JOHN MORLEY 

Yes, Gentlemen, the sacred word ‘ free ’ which represented, 
as Englishmen have always thought until to-day, the noblest 
aspirations that can animate the breast of man.— Palmerston Club, 
9-6-1900. 

In his view the root of good government was not to be found 
in bureaucracy or pedantocracy. They must seek to rouse up 
the free and spontaneous elements lying deep in the hearts and 
minds of the people ot the country.—Arbroath, 23-10-1903, 

The study of the present revival of the spirit, 
instincts and traditions of Liberty and Liberalism among 
the Liberal statesmen of the day has produced in my heart 
full expectation that the end of the evil system, and the 

dawn of a righteous and liberal policy of freedom and 

self-government are at hand for India. I trust that 

I am justified in my expectations and hopefulness. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we have all the powerful moral 
forces of justice, righteousness and honour of Britain, but 
our birthright and pledged rights and the absolute 

necessity and humanity of ending quickly all the sufferings 
of the masses of the people, from poverty, famine, plague, 
destitution and degradation, etc. On our side if we use 
those moral forces, which are very effective on a people 
like the British people, we must, we are bound to, win. 
What is wanted for us is to learn the lesson from 
Englishmen themselves—to agitate most largely and most 
perseveringly by petitions, demonstrations and meetings, all 
quite peacefully but enthusiastically conducted. Let us 
not throw away our rights and moral forces which are so 
overwhelming on our side. I shall say something agaia 
on this subject. 
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With Bach very hopeful and promising views and 
declarations of some of the leaders of the present 
'Government, we have also coming to our side more and 
more Parliament, Press and Platform. We have some 200 
Members in the Indian Parliamentary Committee. The 
Labour Members, the Irish Nationalist Members^ and 
i:he Radicals are sympathetic with us. We have several 
• Liberal papers such as ‘^The Daily News”, “ The Tribune”, 
“ The Morning Leader”, The Manchester Guardian”, 
“ The Star”, The Daily Chronicle’', “Justice”, “Investors’ 
Review”, Reynolds”, “New Age”, and several others 
taking a jaster view of India's rights and needs. We 
must make “India” a powerful organ. We have all 
sections of the Labour or Democratic Party, the British 
Nationalist Party, the Radicals and Liberals generally 
^taking larger interest in Indian matters. The large 
section of the British people, to whom conscience and 
righteousness are above every possible worldly thing, are 
also awakening to a sense of their duty to the vast 
population of India in their dire distress and poverty, with 
all its dreadful consequences. When I was in Parliament 
and the only Indian, I had the support of the Irish, Radical 
and Labour Members. I never felt helpless and alone, 
and I succeeded in several of my efforts. We must have 
many Indian Members in Parliament till we get self- 
government. Under such favourable circumstances let us not 
fail to make the most of our opportunity for our political 
emancipation. Let us, it is true, at the same time do, what 
is in our power, to advance our social and industrial 
progress. But for our political emancipation, it will be a 
great folly and misfortune for us to miss this good fortune 
when it has at last come to us, though I fully 
admit we had enough of disappointments to make us lose 
heart and confidence. 

I base my hope upon the “ revival ” of the old 
British love of liberty and self-government, of honour for 
pledges, of our right of fellow British citizenship. Within 
the short life, that may yet be vouchsafed to me, I hope to 
see a loyal, honest, hoj^oorable and con8cienttoa| adoption 
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oi the policy for b elf-government for India—and 
beginnini? made at once towards that end. 

I have not expressed to you my hopes and reasons 
for such hopes for ourselves. But as the Aforal Law, the 
greatest force of the Universe, has it,—in our good will be 
England’s own greatest good. Bright has wisely said : 

The of England must come through the channels of the 
good of India. . . In order that England may become rich, 
India itself must become rich. 

Mr. Morley has rightly said : 

No, Gentlemen, every single right thing that Is done by the 
Legislature, however moderate be Its area, every single right thing 
is sure to lead to the doing of a great number of unforeseen right 
things—Dundee, 9-12-1889. 

If India is allowed to be prosperous by self-govern¬ 
ment, as the Colonies have become prosperous by self- 
government, what a vinta of glory and benefits open up 
for the citizens of the British Empire, and for mankind, 
as an example and proof of the supremacy of the moral 
law and true civilisation ! 

While we put the duty of leading us on to self-govern¬ 
ment on the heads of the present British statesmen, we 
have also the duty upon ourselves to do all we can to sup¬ 
port those statesmen by, on the one hand, preparing our 
Indian people for the right understanding, exercise and 
enjoyment of self-government and, on the other hand, of 
convincing the British people that we justly claim and 
must have all British rights. I put before the Congress 
my suggestions for their consideration. To put the mafter 
in right form, we should send our “ Petition of Rights ” 
to His Majesty the King-Emperor, to the House of 
Commons and to the House of Lords. By the British Bill 
of Rights of 1689—by the 5th Clause—“ the subjects have- 
the right to present petitions to the Sovereign”. 

The next thing I suggest for your consideration is 
that the well-to-do Indians should raise a large fund of 
patriotism.. With this fund we should organise a body of 
Able L men and goed speakers, to go to all the nooks end 
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corners of India and inform the people in their own 
languages of our British rights and how to exercise and enjoy 
them. Also to send to England another body of able 
speakers, and to provide means to go throughout the 
country and by large meetiugs to convince the British 
people that we justly claim and must have all British 
rights of self-government. By doing that 1 am sure that 
thn British conscience will triumph and the British people 
will suppoit the present statesmen in their woik of giving 
India responsible self-government in the shortest possible 
period. We must have a great agitation in England, as 
well as here. The struggle against the Corn Laws cost^ 

I think, two millions, and there was a great agitation. Let 
us learn to help ourselves in the same way. 

1 have said at the beginning that the duties of this 
Congress are twofold. And of the two, the claim to a 
change of the present policy leading to self-government is 
the chief and most important work. 

The second part of the work is the vigilant watch 
over the inevitable and unnecessary defects of the present 
machinery of the Administration as it exists and as long 
as it exists. And as the fundamental principles of the 
present Administration are unsound, there are inherent 
evils and others are naturally ever arising from them. 
These the Congress has to watch and adopt means to 
remedy them, as far as possible, till self-government is 
attained, though it is only when self-government is attained 
that India will be free from its present evils and 
consequent sufferings. This part of the work, the Congress 
has been doing very largely during all the past twenty-one 
years, and the Subjects-Committee will place before you 
various resolutions necessary for the improvement of the 
existing administration, as far as such unnatural and 
uneconomic administration can be improved. 1 would not 
have troubled you more but that 1 should like to say a few 
words tipon some topics connected with the second part of 
, the work of the Congress—Bengal Partition and Swadeshi 
movement. 

47 
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la the Bengal Partition, the Bengaleea have a just 
tied great grievance. It is a bad blnoder for England. I 
•do not despair, but that this blander, I hope, may yet be 
rectified. This subject is being so well threshed out by 
the Bengalees themselves that I need not say anything 
more about it. But in connection with it we hear a great 
deal about agitators and agitation. Agitation is the life 
and soul of the whole political, social and industrial history 
of England. It is by agitation the English have 
accomplished their most gloriom achievements, their 
prosperity, their liberties and, in short, their first place 
among the nations of the world. 

The whole life of England, every day, is all agitation. 
You do not open your paper in the morning but read from 
beginning to end it is all agitation—Congresses and 
Conferences—Meetings and Resolutions—without end, for a 
thousand and one movements, local and national. From 
the Prime Minister to the humblest politician, his occupation 
is agitation for everything he wants to accomplish. 
The whole Parliament, Press and Platform is simply all 
agitation. Agitation is the civilised, peaceful weapon of 
moral force, and infinitely preferable to brute physical 
force when possible. The subject is very tempting. But 
I shall not say more than that the Indian journalists are 
mere Matriculates while the Anglo-Indian journalists are 
Masters of Arts in the University of British Agitators. 
The former are only the pupils of the latter, and the 
Anglo-Indian journalists ought to feel proud that their 
pupils are doing credit to them. Perhaps a few words 
from an English statesman will be more sedative and 
satisfactory. 

Macaulay has said in one of his speeches: 

I hold that we have owed to agitation a long series of benefioent 
reforms which would have been effected In no other way . . 

... the truth is that agitation Is Inseparable from popular 

government.Would the slave-trade ever have been 

aboliohed without agitation? Would slavery ever have been 
jibollshed without agitation ? 
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' For every movement in England—hundreds, local and 
national—the chief weaponts are agitation by meetings, 
demonstrations and petitions to Parliament. These pet^ions 
are not any begging for any favours any more than 
that the conventional Your obedient servant '' in letters 
makes a man an obedient servant. It is the conventional 
way of approaching higher authorities. The petitions are 
claims for rights or for justice or for reforms,—to influence 
and put pressure on Parliament by showing how the publie 
regard any particular matter. The fact that we have more 
or less failed hitherto, is not because we have petitioned tgo 
much but that we have petitioned too little. One of the 
factors that carries weight in Parliament is the evidence 
that the people interested in any question are really in 
earnest. Only the other day, Mr. Asquith urged as one 
of his reasons against women’s franchise, that he did not 
see sufficient evidence to show that the majority of the 
women themselves were earnest to acquire the franchise. 
We have not petitioned or agitated enough at all in our 
demands. In every important matter we must petition 
Parliament with hundreds and thousands of petitions— 
with hundreds of thousands of signatures from all parts 
of India. Taking one present instance in England, the 
Church Party has held till the beginning of October last 
1,400 meetings known aud many more unknown against 
the Education Bill and petitioned with three-quarters of a 
million signatures and many demonstrations. Since then 
they have been possibly more and more active. Agitate^ 
agitate over the whole length and breadth of India in 
©very nook and corner—peacefully of course—if we really 
mean to get justice from John Bull. Satisfy him that we 
are in earnest. The Bengalees, I am glad, have learnt the 
lesson and have led the march. All India must learn 
^the lesson—of sacriflce of money and of earnest 
personal work. 

Agitate; agitate means inform. Inform, inform the 
Indian people what their rights are, and why and how they 
^should obtain them, and inform the British people of the 
wights of the Indian people and why they should grant 
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tbfin. ]f we do cot speak^ they say we are satisfied. If 
we speak, we become agitators! Ibe Jodian people are 
properly aiked to act coostitutioDally while the 
GoTeromeot rexnaios oncoiistitutiooal and despotic. 

Next about the ** settled fact ”. Every Bill defeated 
in Parliament is a settled fact Is it not? And tbe 
next year it makes its appearance again. The Education 
Act of 1902 was a settled fact. An act of Parliament,«waS' 
it not? And now witbin a short time what a turmoil is it 
in ? And what an agitation and excitement has been 
going on about it and is still in prospect? It may lead to 
a clash between tbe two Houses of Parliament. There is 
nothing as an eternal settled fact Times change, 
circumstances are misunderstood or changed, better light 
and understanding or new forces come into play, and what 
is settled to-day may become obsolete to-morrow. 

Tbe organizations which 1 suggest, and which I may 
call a band of political missionaries in all the Provinces, 
will sejve many purposes at once—to inform the people of 
their rights as British citizens, to prepare them to claim> 
those rights by petitions and when the rights are obtained 
to exercise and enjoy them. 

Swadeshi is not a thing of to-day. It has existed 
in Bombay as far as I know for many years past. I am a 
free-trader, I am a member, and in the Executive 
Committee of the Cobden Club for 20 years, and yet I say 
Swadeshi is a forced necessity for India in its 
unnataral economic muddle. As long as the economic 
condition remains unnatural and impoverishing, by the 
necessity of supplying every year some Rs. 20;00,00,000‘ 
for the salary, pensions, etc., of the children of a foreign 
country at tbe expense and impoverishment of the children 
of India, to talk of applying economic laws to the condition 
of India is adding insult to injury. I have said so much 
about this over and over again that I would not say more 
about it here—I refer to my book. I ask any Englishman 
whether Englishmen would submit to this unnatural 
economic muddle of India for a single day in England, 
leave alone 160 years? No, never. No, Ladies and' 
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OentletneO) Boglaod will neyer Bubmit to it. It is, what 
I have already qaoted in Mr. Morley’a words, it is “ the 
•meddling wrongly with economic things that is going to 
the very life, to the very b^eart, to the very core of our 
national existence 

Among the duties which I have said are incumbent 
upon the Indians, there is one, which, though 1 mention 
last^* is not the least. 1 mean a thorough political uuion 
among the Indian people of all creeds and classes. I make 
an appeal to all—sail it mendicant if you like—I am not 
ashamed of being a mendicant in any good cause and 
under necessity for any good cause. I appeal to the Indian 
people for this, because it is in their ofvn hands only just 
as I appeal to the British people for things that are entirely 
in their hands. In this appeal for a thorough union for 
political purposes among all the people I make a particular 
one to my friends, the Mahomedans. They are a manly 
people. They have been rulers both in and out of India. 
They are rulers this day both in and out of India. They 
have the highest Indian Prince ruling over the largest 
State, viz.i H. H. the Nizam. Among other Mahomedan 
Princes they have Junagad, Radhanpur, Bhopal and others. 

Notwithstanding their backward education, they have 
the pride of having had in all India the first Indian 
Barrister in Mr. Badrudin Tyabji and the first Solicitor in 
Mr. Kamrudin Tyabji, two Mahomedan brothers.* What a 

* As regards the first Indian Barrister and the first Indian 
Attorney, it appears that Mr. Dadabhal Naoroji was wrongly 
Informed. Of course, any community would be proud of two such 
•distinguished members as were the Tyabji brothers, both of whom 
met with great success and attained the highest positions in their 
respective,professions, but they,were not the ^rst Indians to adopt 
those professions. Mr. Budrudln Tyabji was called to the Bar on 
ihe SOth April, 1867, and there were at least two or three Indian 
Barristers before him. Mr. M. Qhose was called on the 6tb June, 
1866, and Mr. G. M. Tagore, who is believed to be first Indian 
Barrister, was called to the Bar on the 11th June, 1862, and long 
before that, Babu Baney Madhub Baneijee became an Attorney oi 
tbe Calcutta High Court, and be was believed to have been the first 
Indian Attorney, whereas Mr. Kamrudin Tyabji was a contemporary 
•of his other brother. 
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large share of Bombay commerce is in the hands of Maho- 
medans is well known. Their chief purpose and effort at 
present must be to spread education among themselTes. 
In this matter among their best friends have been Sir Syed 
Ahmed and Justice Tyabji in doing their utmost to promote 
education among them. Once they bring themselves in 
education in a line with the Hindus, they have nothing to 
fear. They have in them the capacity, energy, and 
intellect, to hold their own and to get their due share in 
all the walks of life—of which the State Services are but 
a small part. State Services are not everything. 

Whatever voice I can have, I wish Government would 
give every possible help to promote education among the 
Mahomedans. Once self-government is attained, then will 
there be prosperity enough for all, but not till then. The* 
thorough union, therefore, of all the people for their 
emancipation is an absolute necessity. 

All the people in their political position are in one 
boat. They must sink or swim together. Without thia 
union, all efforts will be vain. There is the common saying 

—but also the best common sense—‘‘United we stand_ 

divided we fall 

There is one other circumstance I may mention here. 
If I am right, I am under the impression that the bulk of 
the Bengalee Mahomedans were Hindus by race and 
blood only a few generations ago. I'hey have the tie of 
blood and kinship. Even now a great mass of the Bengalee 
Mahomedans are not to be easily distinguished fiom their 
Hindu brothers. In many places they join together in 
their social joys and sorrows. They cannot divest them¬ 
selves from the natural affinity of common blood. On the 
Bombay side, the Hindus and Mahomedans of Gujarat all 
speak the same langnage—Gujarati, and are of the same 
stock, and all the Hindus and Mahomedans of Mabarashtric 
Annan ; all speak the same language—Marathi and are of 
the same stock ; and so I think it is all over India, 
excepting in Worth India where there are the descendants 
of the original Mabomedan invaders,^ but they are now, 
also the people of India. 
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' Sir Syed Ahmed wai a nationalist to the backbone. 
I will mention an incident that happened to mjseli with> 
him. On his first visit to England, we happened to meet 
together in the bouse of Sir 0. Wingfield. He and hia 
friends were waiting, and I was shown into the same room.. 
One of bis friends recognising me introduced me to him. 
As soon as be heard my name, he at once held me iR 
strong embrace and expressed himself very much pleased. 
In various ways, 1 knew that his heart was in the welfare 
of all India as one nation. He was a large and liberal-^ 
minded patriot. When 1 read his life some time ago, 
1 was inspired with respect and admiration for him. As 
I cannot find my copy of his life, I take the opportunity of 
repeating some of his utterances which Sir Henry Cotton 
has ^iven in India of 12th October last: 

Mahomedans and Hindus were, he said, the two eyes of 
India, injure the one and you injure the other. We should try ta 
become one in hesrt and soul and act In unison ; if united, we can 
support each other, it not, the effect of one against the other wllli 
tend to the destruction and downfall of both. 

He appreciated when he found worth and freely 
expressed it. He said : 

1 assure you that the Bengalees are the only people in our 
country whom we can properly be proud of, and it is only due* 
to them that knowledge, liberty and patriotism have progressed in 
our country. 1 can truly say that they are really the head and 
crown ol all the communities of Hindustan. In the word nation 
I Include both Hindus and Mahomedans, because that is the only 
meaning which 1 can attach to It 

Such was the wise and patriotic counsel of that great 
mao, and our Mahomedau friends will; X hope, take it to 
heart. 1 repeat once more that our emancipation dependa 
upon the thorough union of all the people of India without 
any obstruction. 

1 have oiteu read about the question of a constitutioii 
for the Congress. I think the gentlemen who raise thia 
question would be the proper persons to prepare one like a 
Bill in the House of Commons in all its details. The 
Congress then can consider it and deal with it as the 
majority may decide. 
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Let every ooe of ne do the best he can, do all in 
faarmooy for the common object of self-government.' 

Lastly, the question of social reforms and industrial 
progress—each of them needs its own earnest body of 
workers. Each requires for it separate, devoted attention. 
All the three great purposes—Political, Social and 
Industrial—must bo set working side by side. The 
progress in each will have its influence on the others. 
But, as Mr. Morley truly and with deep insight says: 

Political principles are, after all, the root of our national 
greatness, strength and hope,” and bis other important 
utterance which I repeat with this one sums up the whole 
position of the Indian problem. He says: ** The 
meddling wrongly with economic things, that is going to 
the very life, to the very heart, to the very core of our 
national existence.” 

This meddling wrongly with economic things is the 
whole evil from which India suffers ^—and the only remedy 
for it is—Political principles are, after all, the root of 
our national greatnesss, strength and hope.” And these 
political principles are summed up iu self-government. 
Self-government is the only and chief remedy. In 
self-government lies our hope, strength and greatness. 

I recommend to your serious notice the treatment of 
British Indians in South Africa. 

Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, I have finished my task. 
I do not know what good fortune may be in store for me 
during the short period that may be left to me, and if 
I can leave a word of afiaction and devotion for ray country 
and countrymen, I say, be united, persevere and achieve 
self-government, so that the millions now perishing by 
poverty, famine and plague, and the scores of millions that 
are starving on scanty subsistence may be saved, and India 
may once more occupy her proud position of yore among 
the greatest and civilized nations of the world. 



’Twenty-third Congress — Surat — 1907 


^ 'Hon. Dr. RASH BEHARI GHOSE, C.i.B. 


INTRODUCTION 

B rother-delegates, ladies and gentle- 

MEN,—My first duty is to tender you my thanks 
for the signal honour you have done me iu asking me to 
^ake the chair. Believe me, I am more than grateful for 
the distinction you have conferred on me, unsought and 
unsolicited—a proud distinction, the proudest in your power 
>to confer, but a distinction which carries with it a very 
heavy responsibility. For the position which I am 
occupying so unworthily is full of anxiety and was never 
more so than at the present juncture when heavy clouds 
have floated into the political sky ; and in standing betore 
you to-day I feel as if I was summoned to drive the chariot 
of the Sun ; and if I am spared the fate of Pbseton, I shall 
owe my good fortune only to your forbearance and 
indulgent kindness on which I am confident I can safely 
rely. I can rnly, too, with confidence on your willing 
co-operation; for are we not all animated by one common 
purpose and do we not know that co-operation is the very 
life of concerted action which can never thrive in an 
atmosphere of continuous strife and difference? 

PRESENT StTUATION 

Every one must admit that we are passing through 
a sad and eventful period—i period of stress and storm 

‘ ^.^.- 7 -The above address was delivered la part at the Indian 
^National Congress, Bnrat, 1907. 
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—and if ever there was a time when we ought to close up 
our ranks and present a firm^ serried and united front that 
time is this; for the situation is of more than ordinary 
gravity. It is iull of difiSculty and full of peril and unless 
we are imbued with a strong sense of discipline and of 
responsibility^ the vessel of the Congress may be steered 
direct upon the rocks. It would be idle to deny, and I do 
not deny, that domestic dissensions have raised angry stor^ms 
which are now sweeping across some parts of the country; 
but there is no real occasion tor pessimism or despair, 
though the incidents which rrcently occurred at Nagpur 
might well fill some minds with misgivings. Iheieis, 
however, every reason to think that these disturbances were 
mainly the work of some misguided young men who had 
been carried ofi their feet by the wild talk of irresponsible 
persons. Of one thing, however, I am certain ; those who 
have compelled us to change our place of meeting have 
no right to be proud of their achievement. 

GREATNESS OP SURAT 

And here, on behalf of the assembled delegates, I 
must gratefully acknowledge the readiness and alacrity 
with which the people of Surat invited us to hold our 
sittings in their historic city. In offering their hospitality 
to the Congress they have only acted in accordance with 
their traditional generosity; for they are citizens of no 
mean city. Surat, as history tells us, was the queen of 
Western India, a busy and famous mart before the lake 
village of Llyndjn was staked out, and long, long before 
Venice rose from the sea. But, perhaps, her greatest 
distinction, it is certainly her best title to our gratitude, 
is that Surat was the first resting place on Indian soil— 
where dissent was never suppressed by the sword, the 
gibbet or the stake—of the Parsi pilgrim fathers who 
cheerfully left home and kindred for the sake of conscience 
and whose descendants have inherited the virtues with the 
b]ppd of their ancestors and repaid their debt a thousand¬ 
fold to India; for I make bold to say that there is no 
community whose love for the country is gjreaten than that 
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to which 80 maoy of our leaders beloDg, and which has 
given to us our ** Qrand Old Man 

LATE BABU KALI GHARAN BANERJEE 

I am glad to see in this assembly almost all our 
prominent leaders—men whose names are as household 
words and who have already taken an abiding place in 
thf minds of the people. But 1 miss some well known^ 
faces. Kali Charan Benerjee is no longer amongst us. 
A pious Christian, an accomplished scholar, an eloquent 
speaker and an ardent patriot, he was an ideal leader 
respected by every community in the country. A most 
strenuous and earnest worker, bis whole heart was in the 
Congress and his love for it was strong even in death. For 
who does not remember bow be left a sick bed to attend 
our last meeting in Calcutta? Wbo does not remember 
bow, though overcome by the heat and varned by the 
doctors, he refused to leave the assembly till be fell into a 
swoon and had to be cairied out of the pandal? He died 
only a few days afterwards and when we think of the lonely 
Scotch cemetery in Koraya, where his remains were laid, 
we cannot help feeling how much learning, how much 
modest and unassuming simplicity, how much piety, how 
much winsome tenderness and how much patriotism lie 
buried in the grave of Kali Cbaran Banerjee. That band 
which everybody was glad to touch is vanished. That 
voice which everybody was glad to hear is still. 
But if to live in the hearts and memories of 
those whom we leave behind is not to die. Kali 
Charan is not dead but is still alive. True, be no longer 
lives in his own person but be lives in us and will live on 
in those wbo succeed us, enjoying an immortality which 
is not given to all the sons of men. 

LATE PANDIT BISWAMBHARNATH 

Pandit Biswambbarnatb, too, of Allahabad, has been' 
gathered to bis fathers, and we shall miss his mellowr 
patriarchal wisdom in our councils. But though his work: 
on earth has been done, in that high, sense of duty which 
alone could have nerved him. when, as President of the^^ 
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Rscdptioii Committed in 1892, he welcomed the delegates 
*^10 Allahabad, though only three weeks before s paralytic 
seizure bad brought him to the ?erge of the grave, he has 
left an example which will continue to inspire generations 
of his countrymen. The Pandit was in many ways 
a most remarkable man, and it will be long before there 
arises among us another jurist, scholar and patriot who 
can make us forget the loss of Biswambharnath. , 

THK RECENT DEPORTATIONS 

Gentlemen, the year that is now fast drawing to a 
close has seen the country convulsed to its depths and has 
truly been a dramatic year. The first Act opened with 
the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai and of Ajit Singh. 
This was followed by the Ordinance against public 
meetings, the Rawalpindi trial, and the Press prosecutions 
in the Punjab and in Bengal, and the curtain dropped on 
what, it is to be hoped, was the last scene in the Council 
Chamber at Simla, when the Public Meetings Act was 
passed. 

It has been said in defence of the resurrection of 
Regulation III of 1S18, that it is a standing law. It is 
not a standing law but a standing negation of all law; 
not a standing law, bnt a standing menace to our liberty, 
a standing reproach in our Statute-Book. A prosecution, 
we have been gravely told, attracts public attention and a 
trial for sedition is* therefore, not always desirable. This 
is the good old rule, the simple plan, which used to be 
followed in an ancient Scotch border town which also 
possessed a standing law, though even in Jedburgh the 
formality of a trial was not wholly dispensed with, only it 
took place after the execution. It may be a mere weakness 
in a lawyer; but I confess I cannot congratulate 
the Indian Government on their use ot a weapon which is 
as obsolete in civilised jurisprudence as the rack or the 
screw. Their action in deporting a man for reasons which 
they dared not disclose was ^Mllegal,*’ unconstitutional,^’ 
“ tyrannical,’^ arbitrary,” “ impudently absurd ” and 
** preposterous.” None of these epithets are mine. They 
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hare all been taken by me from Hansard and were need by 
a staunch Liberal on a memorable occasion. And was not 
Mr. Morley’s answer in the House of Commons the mosb 
outrageous and indefensible answer ever given since Simon 
de Montfort invented Parliament ? But it seems that 
what is true under one degree of longitude is not true 
under another. What is true in Cape Town is not true in* 
th^ Punjab. 

Who but must laugh, If such a man there be, 

Who would not weep If Morlleus were he ? 

And who was the first victim selected for the exercise 
of this arbitrary power ? An earnest, religious and social^ 
reformer, a man whose character was above all reproach, a 
man who lived not for himself but for others—the idol ot 
the Punjab. Such a man is suddenly discovered by the 
secret police to be a revolutionary and political enthusiast 
animated by an insane hatred of the British Government 
and secretly plotting its forcible subversion. If Lala< 
Lajpat Rai bad been put on his trial, be could have 
triumphantly vindicated his innocence and shown that even 
strong Lieutenant-Governors are not infallible. He could 
have triumphantly shown that the garbled extracts in- 
the Wafadar gave a most untruthful version of his speech. 
He could have triumphantly shown that all his aims and 
methods have been strictly constitutional and that he had 
always set his face against agitation which tended to- 
sedition or disorder. But this privilege, which may be 
claimed by the meanest criminal, was denied to one of our 
foremost men; and if Lala Lajpat Rai is now regarded as- 
a martyr by his countrymen generally, it is the 
Government and the Government alone that have elevated 
him to that position and placed that priceless crown of 
thorns upon his head. If the Fort of Mandalay is now 
regarded as a holy place, as I know it is by some of my 
countrymen, it is the Government and the Government 
alone that have invested it with that holiness. 

THE RAWALPINDI CASE 

In Etawah, too, a similar tragedy would have taken 
place had it not been averted by the good sense ofr 
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Sir tiohn Hewett, who was able to see through the disgrace* 
ful conspiracy which had been so cuooiogly planned. But 
the spectre of an impending Mutiny had obscured the 
vision of the Punjab officials, and they saw in a mob riot 
a deep-laid scheme for the overthrow of the British Rule. 
The result was the Rawalpindi prosecution which has 
thrown a lurid light on the methods of sedition hunters. 
Men occupying the highest position in society and loojked 
up to as their leaders by the people in the Punjab were 
placed in the dock as felons, who had by their seditious 
speeches incited violent riots. For six long months these 
men were detained in prison, as bail was refused on the 
ground that they could not, with safety to the State, be 
allowed to be at large. But what was the end of this 
prosecution ? A complete vindication of their innocence 
and a most scathing exposure of the case for the Crown. 
The judgment of the Special Magistrate shows that panic 
had magnified into rebellion a perfectly lawful agitation 
against very substantial grievances. The evidence on 
which the six lawyers had been kept in prison for months 
was “ suspicious if not fabricated ”, and there was not the 
shadow of a shade of evidence to establish any sort of 
complicity on their part with any conspiracy against 
the British Crown. 

And this leads me to remark that the situation in the 
Punjab was succinctly summed up by Lala Lajpat Rai in a 
letter which was written by him only a few hours before 
bis arrest. The discontent, he said, was due to several 
causes which he set forth in chronological order : 

(а) The letters and articles that appeared in the 
Civil and Military Gazette some time in July and August 
last year under the heading Signs of the Times ”. 

(б) The prosecution of the Panjabee coupled with 
the refusal of the Government to take similar action 
against the Civil and Military Gazette. 

(c) The Colonisation Bill. 

{d) The Land Alienation Act Amendment Bill. 
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(/) The iacrease of the Canal rates on the Bari* 
Doab Canal. 

(/) The abnormal increase of Land Revenae in the 
Rawalpindi District. 

{g) L’he appalling mortality from plagae which 
had made the people sullen and labour scarce, and raised 
the wages abnormally. 

This diagnosis was perfectly correct; for as soon as 
the most pressing grievances were removed, the Punjab 
heeame quiet, though the bureaucracy will probably 
persuade themselves that this happy result was entirely 
due to the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai and of Ajit 
Singh, and that another Mutiny had been averted solely by 
their foresight and timely precautions. 

PRESS PROSECUTIONS 

The Press prosecutions, too, which were entered upon 
so lightly by the Government, did not show much wisdom. 
In some instances the Grown failed to secure a conviction, 
and a defeat in such cases must always cover the 
Government with humiliation. Then, again, the prosecutions 
in Calcutta showed unmistakably the new spirit with which 
the people are prepared to face all attempts at coercion. 
In many of these cases the defendants refused to plead and 
cheerfully went to prison, and they must be blind indeed who 
cannot see in it a new consciousness of natiouality, which 
at the present day inspires Young India and has penetrated 
even the seclusion of the zenana. When the Editor of the 
Yugantar was sent to jail, there was a crowded meeting 
of Indian ladies in Calcntta not to condole but to present 
a congratulatory address to his mother, and what did the 
old lady say in her reply ? “ Bepin’s useful career has just 
begun,** she said, with his recent incarceration and his 
example will do more good than his mere presence as a 
humble worker in the midst of his countrymen.’^ Again at 
the Barisal Conference, which was forcibly dispersed, 
«ome ladies flung away their ornaments on witnessing the 
humiliation of their husbands and sons and took a vow 
.|0 forege sH taixuties^ till the men had learut to assert 
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their lawful rights. Not satisfied with these prosecutioos^ 
the Goverameiit undertook a crusade against mere school¬ 
boys, anfi our youug barbarians were either publicly fiogged 
or condemned to hard labour. Is it a matter for wonder 
that all this should have called for the most intense* 
indignation throughout the country ? The official may not 
believe it, but we can assure him the Indian has eyes and 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, and passions. 

Is it a matter for wonder that the political movements' 
should have waxed stronger and stronger, driving eveo' 
many moderate men into active sympathy with those 
whom they had previously regarded as impracticabler^ 
visionaries ? 


UNREST IN BENGAL 

And this brings me to the unrest in Bengal, tbe^ 
partition of which has not only strained the loyalty of manjr 
people but has led to tragic results, which ought to have 
been foreseen by the author of that measure. One of ita^ 
objects was to strengthen the Mabomedan infiuence in 
East Bengal. The infiuence has been strengthened ; but 
its strength has been manifested in a peculiar way. I do^ 
not wish to dwell on the Mabomedan riots and the atrocities 
which occurred in East Bengal, but this I am bound 
to say, that the local officials were lacking in that firmness 
and impartiality which are the best title of England to our 
allegiance. I wish to speak with moderation, but what 
are we to think when a Sessions Judge divides witnesses- 
into two classes, Hindus and Mahomedans, and prefers the 
evidence of Mabomedans to Hindus, because they are 
Mahomedans. This avowed bias has naturally alienated 
Hindus who are burning with resentment. 

DIVIDE AND RULE POLICY 

Every one familiar with the recent history of 
Macedonia—and our officials are certainly familiar with 
it—knows that it is very difficult for a country to obtain 
autonomy when it is’torn by religious and racial hatreds. 
To divide and rule, however, is a maxim which must he^ 
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faatefa] to every EoglishDiao, and we should be sorry to 
charge any Eoglisb official with such tactics. But the fact 
remaius that) for the first time in Bengal, racial and 
religious hatreds have been surging in the new Province 
among communities who formerly lived on the most friendly 
terms. Lord Curzon, 1 find, protests against the notion that 
he meant to play ofi the Mahomedans against the Hindus, 
ai\^ we are bound to accept His Lordship's denial; but 
there is a well known maxim in law that every man must 
be presumed to foresee the cotaSequeoce of his own acts ; 
though in the case of His Lordship with his well known 
foibles, we are not driven to rely upon this old legal saw. 

The officials still fondly believe or pretend to believe 
that the Mahomedans were goaded to madness by the 
boycott movement of the Hindus I and that this was the 
real cause of the general lawlessness of the lower classes 
among the Mahomedans which burst into flame in East 
Bengal only a few months ago. It is, however, singular 
that this lawlessness did not reveal itself when the 
movement was at its height. Again, if the official view is 
correct, we have a remarkable instance of the innate 
perversity of the Oriental mind ; for the boycott benefited 
the Mahomedans and not the Hindus, by reviving the 
weaving industry on which they had lived for generations. 
It is, however, unnecessary to discuss this question at 
length, because it has now been placed beyond all 
controversy by the solemn judgments pronounced not by 
Hindu but by English and Mahoraedan Magistrates. 

At Jamalpur, where the disturbances began in the 
Mymensingh District, the first information lodged at the 
Police Station contained no reference whatever to boycott 
or picketting. Mr. Beatson Bell, the trying Magistrate at 
Dewangunj, observed that boycott was not the cause of the 
disturbances. Another Special Magistrate at Dewangunj, 
himsef a Mahomedan gentlemen of culture, remarked : 

There was not the least provocation for rioting; the common 
object of the rioters was evidently to molest the Hindus. 

In another case the same Magistrate observed: 

48 • 
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The evidence adduced on the side of the prosecution shows that 
on the date of the riots, the accused had read over a notice to a 
crowd of Mussalmans and had teld them that the Government and 
the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca had passed orders to the effect that 
nobody would be punished for plundering and oppressing the 
flindus. So, after the Kail's Imag^e was broken by the Mussalmans 
the shops of the Hindu traders were also plundered. 

Again, Mr. Barnivillo, the Sub-Divisional Officer 
of Jamalpur, in his Report on the Melandahat riot, said : 

Some Mussalmans proclaimed by beat of drum that the 
Government had permitted them to loot the Hindus. 

And in the Hargilchar abduction case the same 
Magistrate remarked that the outrages were due to the 
announcement that the Government had permitted the 
Mahomedaus to marry Hindu widows in nikha form. 

The true explanation of the savage outbreak is to be 
found ill the “red pamphlet’* which was circulated so 
widely among the Mahomedans in East Bengal, and in 
which there is not a word about boycott (*r Hindu volunteers. 

Ye Mussalmans, ” said the red pamphlet, “ arise, awake, 
do not read in the same school with Hindus. Do not buy 
anything from a Hindu shop. Do not touch any article 
manufactured by Hindu hands. Do not give any 
employment to a Hindu. Do not accept any degrading 
office under a Hindu. You are ignorant, but if you acquire 
knowledge, you can at once send all Hindus to Jehannum 
(hell). You form the majority of the population 
of this Province. Among the cultivators also you 
form the majority. It is agriculture that is the source of 
wealth. The Hindu has no wealth of his own and has 
made himself rich only by despoiling you of your wealth. 
If you become sufficiently enlightened, then the Hindus 
will starve and soon become Mahomedans.” The man who 
preached this Jihad was only bound down to keep the 
peace for one year! You are probably surprised at such 
leniency. We in Bengal were not, or were only, surprised 
to hear that man had been bound down at all! 

At the present moment there is undoubtedly a lull in 
East Bengal; but who knows that the Province may not 
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swept again by another violent storm of wild frenzy and 
brute ferocity? For the devil of religious jealousy 
and hatred may he easily evoked; it cannot be as 
easily dismissed. 

THE SEDITIOUS MEETINGS ACT 

The partition of Bengal is at the root of all these 
disorders and the discontent created by it has spread to 
other parts of the country. The result is a general unrest, 
and in the opinion of the Government, the situation is 
becoming serious. But is not the solution of the problem 
within easy reach ? You cannot govern India without the 
sympathy and confidence of the people. That sympathy 
and that confidence have been imperilled by Lord Curzon’s 
autocratic measure and the only way to win back our 
sympathy and confidence is its reversal and not the 
Seditious Meetings Act which was passed on the 
1st November last. Of that Act I find it difficult to speak 
with patience. But, as my honourable friend Mr. Gokhale 
said in the Council Chamber, even more dangerous than 
the Act itself is the policy that lies behind it—a policy 
which is unwise in the highest degree and which is bound 
to fail in India as it has failed everywhere else. It will 
burn into the minds of the people harsh memories which 
even time may be powerless to efface, and will, there is 
every reason to fear, enhance the very evil which it is 
intended to control. 

We hope, however, that this new weapon with which 
the Executive have been armed; will be very sparingly 
used. For the Prime Minister said only a few days ago 
that he was in favour of the free toleration of all agitation 
that is not directly and openly subversive of order. And 
I have no doubt that these principles of toleration will be 
loyally carried out by the Indian Government, when they 
recover from the panic which has seized them. All 
agitation is not subversive of order. Every agitator is not 
a rebel though he is labelled as such by a section of the 
Anglo-Indian Press. A speech may be objectionable in 
expression and temper, but it ought not to be repressed 
merely because it might indirectly be subversive of order. 
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LORD eORZON 

By a strange irony of fate^ it was left to a sympathetio 
Viceroy and a Liberal Secretary of State to adopt a policy 
of repression which Lord Cnrzon never ceases to remind 
us be bad no occasion to call in aid. But the respon* 
sibility for this new policy primarily rests upon His 
Lordship, not upon Mr. Morley or Lord Minto who did not 
come into a haven of peace'’. Heavy storms had broken 
out before the retirement of Lord Onrzon, who left undone 
everything which he ought to have done. People for 
the first time began to distrust the good faith of their 
rulerS; for His Lordship made no secret of his conviction 
that England’s true mission was to govern India, but not 
through the people or with their assistance. The commer¬ 
cial exploitation of the country and its administration by 
Englishmen were his ideal of imperialism. Indians wer& 
to be excluded from all ofiSces of trust and responsibility 
and were to be denied even all opportunities of qualifying^ 
themselves for such offices, which were to be reserved 
exclusively for the ruling race. And in every department 
of the public service a large number of highly paid officers 
were created by him to be filled by his own countrymen. 

LORD CURZON AND THE NEW PARTY 

We have, Gentlemen, a long and heavy indictment to 
bring against Lord Curzon. We« charge him with having 
arrested the progress of education. We charge him with 
having set back the dial of local self-government. We 
charge him with having deliberately sacrificed the interests 
of the Indian people in order to conciliate English exploiters* 
and administrators. And, lastly, we charge him with 
having set Bengal in a blaze. It is Lord Curzon and Lord 
Curzon alone who is responsible for the rise of the new 
party ^ for he drove the people to despair and to madness* 
It is true Lord Curzon has retired, and yet the new 
party is growing in numbers. But we maintain, thab 
Lord Curzon is responsible for this growth, and if it is 
also growing in bitterness, Lord Curzon and Lord Curzon 
alone id responsible for it. Mr. Morley speaks of* his duty 
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to* arrest the band which woald ^et the prairie oa fire. 
Why did he not theo, though in oppositioa, seek to arreat 
Lord Carzoa’g hand ? He coaid not have readered a greater 
service both to Eagland and to ladia ; for no Eoghshaiaa 
has doae more to uodermioe our loyalty tbao the 
Viceroy who sought to humiliate not only His Majesty’a 
Indian subjects but also the great ruling chiefs. It is 
qujte possible we have failed to appreciate His Lordship’s 
good intentions, but the herald who recorded only 
the other day the virtues of Lord Clive may console himself 
with the reflection that justice may yet be done 
to him in the avenging pages of history—in the Greek 
Kalends. 

PARTITION OP BENGAL—A FESTERING SORB 

If the Punjab is quiet, it is only because the grievances 
of the people have been redressed. If Bengal is still 
in a disturbed condition, it is only because the partition 
of Bengal is a festering sore which will not be healed. Let 
the Bengali speaking people be placed under a Governor 
with an Executive Council, and you will see the winter of 
our discontent made glorious summer. Force is no remedy, 
and the best security for the peace of the country is 
the conviction that all real grievances will be redressed ; 
not deportations or coercion Acts; and I have no hesitation 
in saying that timely concessions alone can arrest the 
progress of the discontent which, though at present is 
a cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, may in time 
overshadow the whole land. 

MR. MOBLEY 

And this reminds me that Mr. Morley made a fatal 
mistake, fatal to his reputation as a Liberal and a statesman, 
when he refused to undo the partition of Bengal and 
sought shelter behind a settled fact. If he had only shown 
more courage, Bengal would not have been convulsed ^and 
there would have' been no excuse for the reactionary 
policy which has done so much to tarnish bis fair tame as 
a Liberal statesman. And yet though unwilling to disturb 
the partition of Bengal} in his first Budget speech, Mr. 
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Morley spoke sympathetically of the new spirit which isv 
abroad in India. The Indian system of government conld^ 
not, he admitted, move in the old narrow groove but 
called for improvement. Speaking of the Indian Congress,, 
he said that there was no reason to be frightened at its 
demands, as it did not insist on any violent or startling 
new departures. Dissatisfaction with the administration, 
said the great disciple cf Mill, is not disaffection. It is 
true be did not think that India should have universal 
suffrage or be placed on the same footing as the self- 
governing colonies, but he insisted upon the spirit, the 
temper, the principles and the maxims of English 
institutions being applied to the Government of India. 
Mr. Morley also said that a definite and deliberate move 
ought to be made with a view of giving competent and 
able Indians the same access to the higher posts in the 
administration that are given to their British fellow- 
subjects, and pointed out that the Proclamation of Queen 
Victoria should be construed in a liberal and generous 
sense and not refined away with the ingenuity of a 
quibbling Attorney’s clerk. 

We should be untrue, said the frt<»rd and blcgrapbcr of 
Gladstone, to all tbe traditions of tbls Parllsment and to those who, 
from time tu time and from generation to generation, have been 
the leaders of the Liberal Parly, If we were to show ourselves 
afraid of facing and recognising tbe new spirit with candour 
and consideration. 

We know how these professions have ended im 
deportations, ordinances, public prosecutions, punitive^ 
police, military constabulary and the Public Meetings Act. 

UNREST IN THE PUNJAB 

On the last Budget debate, this greet Liberal Minister 
boldly said that he has no apoh gy whatever to offer for the 
depoitations in the Punjab, and he recrmmended a policy 
of fiimness which in India means repression. Now we are 
quite willing to believe in Mr. Morley’s kindness^ sympathy 
and love of justice, though it may cost us a painful 
mental effort, but when be ssjs his anchor still hhlds, 
we are bound to remind him that his vessel has veered 
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round with the tide. He will not probably admit that he 
has changed his ground, but he has certainly changed 
his front. It is not, however, at all difficult to account for 
this sad change in Mr. Morley^s attitude. He has beeu 
evidently misled by his responsible advisers whose 
knowledge of the condition of the country is derived from 
secret police reports, and who told him of widespread 
sedition and the imminence not of a mere mutiny but of a 
revolt against the English rule with all its attendant 
horrors,—a rising of the women and children against the 
men. A large section of the English Press also sought to 
create enmity between the two races by stirring up the 
memory of the dark days of the Indian Mutiny, stained 
with so many crimes and so much carnage; and the 
London Times^ true to its traditions, recounted the old 
story with embellishments in order to embitter our rulers 
against us. What wonder, then, if that apostle of freedom 
to whom reasons of State are only the tyrant^s plea, has 
been compelled to yield to the pressure put upon him by 
responsible advisers and by the Press. I will not say,, 
with the Tory Press in England, that Mr. Morley has been 
translated, but we are painfully reminded of Ariel in the 
hateful bondage of Sycorax. The truth is politics, even in 
our day, is like pitch. You cannot touch it without being 
defiled, and the Secretary of State might have profited by 
the warning of Comte that a philosopher who bolds up 
from his closet lofty ideals of conduct should not take an 
active part in the practical administration of a country 
like India where a Liberal statesman must frequently 
stoop to arts which may be reconciled to the official 
conscience but not to the conscience of the plain man. 

Mr. Morley, I repeat, has fallen under the spell of 
the bureaucracy. We are quite willing to believe he 
means well. Indeed, the India Office, like the floor of the 
House of Commons; is paved with good intentions. But 
under the present system of administration, it is impossible 
for any single man to do any real service to us. The 
Secretary of State has to take his facts from the Indian 
officials, and the only public opinion of which he known 
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anything is not the publio opinion in India, bat the 
public opinion in Eogland, nourished upon the lies told by 
unscrupulous correspoodents which are faithfully reproduced 
in the English Press. 

THE GROWTH OP A NEW PARTY 
The growth of a new party in India has also served 
as a very useful excuse for delaying all reforms. I am, 
however, bound to say that this party is not, at the preseat 
moment, at all dangerous. Every sensible man 
disapproves of its methods ; if the Government can only rally 
the Moderates to their side by gradually preparing the 
uountry to take its position as a self-governing State or a 
federation of States united together under the supreme 
authority of England, they will extinguish the new party 
completely, and the ominous shadow which has projected 
itself over the future fortunes of the country will 
disappear. The bureaucracy, however, is unable to 
distinguish, or refuses to distinguish, between those who 
earnestly seek for reform and the irresponsible agitators who 
would have nothing to do with the Government. They are 
ell tarred with the same brush. Those who demand a 
larger share in the administration of their country, as 
essential to the welfare and the stability of the British 
Oovernment, are confounded with the pestilent demagogue 
who would drive the hated foreigner into the sea. Those 
who counsel their eountrymen to have patience, confident 
that their rulers would in time give them all they can 
reasonably want, if they confine their agitation to 
constitutional methods, are confounded with those who assert 
that nothing good can come out of England, and that passive 
resistance, if persisted in, would compel the English to retire 
from the country. But is it not a serious blunder, which 
in politics we all know is worse than a crime, to denouuQe 
the whole of the educated classes as disloyal ? 8uch 
deouQciations have sometimes a fatal teudeucy to realise 
themselves. 

WHO ABB THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND? 

Mr. Morley recently spoke of the enemies of 
finglani but who are these enemies? Not certainly the 
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educated classes who represent the better mind of IndiA* 
The real enemies of England are those Englishmen who 
dose no opportnnity of showing their hatred and contempt 
for the people of this country. Flushed with the insolence 
of a ruling caste they treat them as an inferior race with 
whom friendly or sympathetic relations are impossible. 

The danger of such an attitude was clearly discerned 
b^ Lord Salisbury, who, when he was Secretary of State 
for India, addressed this memorable warning to the Cooper's 
Hill College students more than thirty years ago : 

No system ot government, he said, can be permanently 
sate where there is a feeling ot Inferiority or of mortification 
affecting the relations between the governing and the governed. 
There la nothing 1 would more earnestly wish to impress upon all 
who leave this country tor the purpose of governing India than 
that, if they choose to be so, they are the only enemies England 
has to fear. They are tUe persons who can, if they will, deal a 
blow ot the deadliest character at the future rule oi England. 

Since this warning was given, the relations between 
the two classes have grown worse and have given rise to 
racial hatred which is sure to cause serious trouble; for, as 
Mr. Morley said only the other day, bad and overbearing 
manners in India are a political crime. 

The real enemies of England are those who talk of the 
lofty duty of England towards India but believe or pretend 
to believe, that this cau only be discharged by a foreign 
bureaucracy and that, in the interest of the people 
themselves, they ought not to have any real share in the 
administration of the country. For, as Mr. Morley, the 
most tender, lofty, cheerful and delicitely sober of all 
moralists says, the usual excuse of those who do evil to 
other people is that their object is to do them good 

The real enemies of England are those who try to stir 
up racial hatred in the Press by the most unblushing lies 
whenever reform is in the air. I am afraid to trust 
myself to speak of the conduct of these men who are a 
standing menace to British Rule, and will only say that we 
deeply regret that at this critical period the Government of 
India should have selected a correspondent of tbe 
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Daily Mail, to supply them with lodiau news at an^ 
extravagant salary* Who does not know the achievements 
of that paper in all parts of the world—in Africa, in China 
and in India ! Who does not remember the story of the 
coronation ” of Baba Surendranath Bannerji, of the reign. 
of terror established in Eastern Bengal by the “ National 
Volunteers”, the “ Barisal Scare ”, the incipient mutiny and 
last, though not least, the treasonable incitements »of 
Mr. Keir Hardie ? This is certainly not the way to restore 
the confidence of the people who are overcome by a sense 
of utter helplessness and despair. 

CONGRESS DEMANDS 

Mr. Morley said in his last speech that he could not 
discover what we want our Eulers to do which they are not 
slowly and gradually taking steps to accomplish, and seems 
to think that we were crying for the moon. But the National 
Congress does not surely cry for the moon when it asks for 
the reduction of the military expenditure. The National 
Congress does not surely cry for the moon when it protests 
against degrading Colonial Ordinances and demands for the 
Indian the ordinary rights of British citizenship in the 
Colonies. The National Congress does not surely cry for 
the moon when it seeks the separation of Judicial 
from Executive functions or protests against the partition of 
Bengal. The National Congress does not surely cry for 
the moon when it insists upon the extension of primary 
education or the limitation of the revenue on lands which 
belong to the State. The National Congress does not surely 
cry for the moon when it insists upon a truly effective 
representation of the people in the Legislative Councils 
or upon their representation in the Executive Councils of 
the Viceroy and of the Governors of Madras and of Bombay. 

We do not demand the immediate recall of Lord 
Kitchener or the disbandment of the Indian army. We 
do not demand universal suffrage. And yet these were ^ 
some of the red herrings Mr. Morley dragged across the 
path of English public opinion in bis Arbroath speech.^ 
What we do demand is that our Rulers should introduce ^ 
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reform as steps towards giTiog us that self-goverDment 
which is sow the aspiration of a people educated for three 
generations in the political ideas of the West. Mr. Morley 
admits that the English are here not for their own interest 
but for the interest of the millions committed to their 
charge. Now, ' though this assertion has an unctuous 
theological flavour about it, and must be taken with a few 
grains of Kurcutch salt, I take it no Englishman will deny 
that the supremacy of the English is not to last for ever 
and that their real object is to teach India to rule herself. 
I am confident that every true Englishman who has an 
inborn sense of freedom and justice has faith in self- 
government. And I can affirm with equal confidence that, 
however beneficent a foreign rule may be, no people in 
whom all manhood has not been killed out will ever 
willingly submit for ever to the yoke though it may be 
wreathed with flowers. This is a natural sentiment which 
must commend itself to every true-hearted Englishman. 
The “brightest jewel in the British Crown ” must not be 
regarded merely as a market for British goods or a field 
for the safe investment of British capital or as an opening 
a dignified career to “ our boys Now, can any one 
honestly say that England has done all that she might 
have done towards accomplishing her mission? What, I 
ask our Rulers, have you done during the one-and-half 
centuries of your stewardship ? Given increased material 
prosperity ? Granted ; though the people with Oriental 
perversity still continue to die of famine. Given us high 
education ? Granted ; though here again in ways peculiar 
to the East where the law of cause and effect does not 
hold good that education has, according to you, led not to 
contentment but to disaffection. But it that education, as 
we assert, has with all its faults given you public servants 
as able and as loyal as their English brethren, has not the 
time come to give the educated classes a larger share in 
the administration of the country ? We look at the 
achievements of Japan in less than fifty years. We look 
at Persia, we look at China, and our minds are filled with 
despair. We cannot any longer be fed with worn out 
platitudes; and when Mr. Morley deals in thejm, he forgets 
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that we too may claim to have kiodled our modeat rush¬ 
lights at Burke and Mill*s benignant lamps. We too 
*know the painful journey that lies before us before we can 
be welded into the political unity of a nation. Long, long 
is the way, rugged is the ground and the weary steps must 
be trodden with bleeding feet, with bleeding knees and 
with bleeding hearts. But do not, we pray you, stand 
with a drawn sword to impede our journey. ^ 

I repeat that we are dot crying for the moon. I 
repeat, that all we ask is that our country should take her 
rightful place among the nations under the aegis of 
'England. We want in reality and not in mere name to be 
the sons of the Empire. Our ambition is to drew closer 
to England and to be absorbed in that Greater Britain in 
which we have now no place. The ideal after which we 
are striving is autonomy within the Empire, and not 
absolute independence. Let England help us in attaining 
our object and her name will continue to shine with 
undimmed glory, even when the New Zealander sits on the 
mined arches of Westminster Bridge. 

NEW SPIRIT 

A new spirit is abroad in India which calls for an 
improvement in the Indian system of Government which 
*has n<iw become an anachronism. Men nurtured on 
Western ideals and literature must be animated by new 
aspirations which must be satisfied. The time that 
Macaulay foresaw —the most glorious day for England— 
has now arrived. With the growth of new ideas and new 
aspirations; the Indians insist upon a greater share in 
the administration of their own affairs, 'rhis demand is 
resisted by an autocratic bureaucracy who are jealous of 
'the slightest encroachment on the privileges of their order. 
It is admitted on all hands that people of this country 
are most docile and law-abiding and yet portions of 
the country are in a state of ferment. This is due not 
only to the resistance to the demand of the people for 
a large share in the management of their own affairs, but 
^to the reactionary policy persistently followed in recent 
jears by the Government, and their contempt for public 
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opinion sod the legitimate aspirations of the people. 
Political life is stirring in India which must be faced in a 
considerate spirit; but there has been, as yet, no seriong 
attempt to do so by the Government. The result is general 
discontent. The bureaucrats are certainly wise in their - 
generation. They defer all reforms till the discontent 
gatberH in volume and leads to seditious movements, when 
th^y readily seize on them as a pretext for repression 
and for indefinitely postponing any experiment in 
self-government. The Spanish matador, as we all know,, 
maddens the bull with his muleta and then plunges his 
sword into its neck. 


WANTED SYMPATHY 

The supreme necessity of the hour is sympathy. We 
wish to see less and less of the strong hand, and more and 
more of the strong nerve, the strong head and the kind 
heart. As the Prime Minister recently said, the Indian 
administration should be brought into closer contact with 
the Indian people, and that it is only by an honest, 
courageous and persistent attempt to do so that England 
would discharge her momentous trust,—the most moment¬ 
ous trust that was ever committed to a great State. And 
there never was a time when sympathy was more needed ; 
for India is truly a country of many sorrows and is stricken 
sorely by plague and famine. 

MR. MORLEY’S reforms 

And this brings me to the reforms which Mr. Morley 
shadowed forth towards the end of his speech on the last 
Indian Budget debate. These were; in addition to a Royal 
Commission, to enquire into the evils of over-centralisation, 
first; the institution of an Advisory Council of Notables; 
second, the enlargement of the Legislative Councils; 
third; the fuller discussion of the Budget in the Viceroy’s 
Council; and fourth, the nomination of one or two Indians 
to the Secretary of State’s Council in London. 

DECENTRALISATION COMMISSION 

It would be premature to express any opinion on the^ 
work of the Decentralisation CoihmissioiL ^ We have,^ 
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however, every reason to think that it will strengthen the 
elective element on Municipal and Local Boards and that 
the representatives of the people will be associated with 
the District Officer in the work of Local Administration. 
I know that most people distrust OommiHsions, though 
Lord Curzon was free from any such weakness. But we 
trust that the Decentralisation Commission will prove an 
exception to the general rule and lead to great improve¬ 
ments in the administration, as the terms of reference are 
wide enough to include proposals for advancing the cause of 
'Local Self-Government by strengthening and developing 
Municipal and Loeal Boards and by decentralising District 
Administration. The distribution of power between the 
Supreme and Provincial Governments is a matter of second¬ 
ary importance to us. But to what extent our control of 
Local affairs in Municipalities and District and Local 
Boards is real—also to what extent the administration of 
a district by the Collector and District Magistrate is 
influenced directly and indirectly by the opinion of the 
people of the district—these are matters of supreme import¬ 
ance. Though we, may not be yet in a position to make a 
correct forecast of the result of the labours of the Commis¬ 
sion, our best men must direct their energies towards 
making these labours fruitful, and this can only be effected 
by our coming forward in sufficient numbers to give evidence 
before it. Of course, only such persons should come 
forward for the purpose as have a fair grasp of these 
questions and some personal acquaintance with either Local 
Self-Government or District Administration. The present 
disposition which, I fear, is general all over the country, 
to leave the Commission alone is most unfortunate and will 
only do us harm. We should insist that the composition of 
Municipal and District and Local Boards should now be 
entirely or almost entirely elective. We should also insist 
that the resources at their disposal should be larger than 
at present. And we should lastly insist that the control of 
Government over local bodies should be similar to that of 
the Local Government Board in England, and, as there, it 
should be exercised only in the interests of efficiency and 
parity of admipistration; and that, subject to this control, 
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^6cal bodies shonld be free to maoage local affairs aad spend 
local resources as they deem best. Tbeo; and then only, 
would they feel a real sense of responsibility in the matter 
of local self-government which can never be developed 
under the present system of constant and harassing 
interference on the part of officials. As regards district 
administration, everybody will admit that the Collector and 
pistrict Magistrate should be emancipated from the present 
excessive Secretariat control, and, in place of it, every head 
of a District should have associated with him a Board 
composed of elected and nominated members, which may at 
first be entirely or almost entirely advisory, but which, in 
course 'of time, should be entrusted with definite and 
gradually expanding powers of control. All important 
administrative matters concerning a district, except such 
as may have to be treated as strictly confidential, should be 
laid before this Board for advice, which the Collector and 
District Magistrate should not be at liberty to set aside 
except for reasons to be recorded in writing. If the 
experiment succeeds, as it is bound to do, the Board should be 
empowered to exercise substantial control over most matters 
ef district administration like the administration of excise 
and forest rules, famine and plague administration. 

THE SIMLA SCHEME OP NEW REFORMS 

The first three reforms adumbrated by Mr. Morley are 
now embodied in what is known as the Simla scheme, 
and I propose to deal with these reforms very briefly. 
The idea of a Council of Notables is not quite new, A 
similar measure was tried by Lord Lytton in 1877; but, 
as Mr. Morley admits, it was a complete failure; and I 
fear that unless the scheme is considerably modified, the 
proposed reform will share the same fate. For the Council 
is sure to be a reactionary body,—an Indian House of 
Lords, with this difference, that the English House of 
Lords contains many able and accomplished men who have 
been trained in Politics from their earliest youth and who 
are in a large measure in touch with the general trend of 
public opinion. I do not, however, deny that the proposed 
*€ouncil, if it is properly constituted and its functions 
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enlarged, may be a useful institution. But the present 
scheme is open to a variety of objections. In the first 
place; though Ruling Princes may well he invited to a 
Council which has to deal with matters touching the welfare 
of their States or their relations to the paramount power>. 
British subjects alone should be eligible as members of 
a Council which will have to deal exclusively with 
questions relating to administration in British India ou 
which Ruling Chiefs are not likely to be able to give much 
useful advice. 

The proposed Council is also open to objection on the 
ground that the Councillors are not to be consulted 
collectively but only individually. Then, again; it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, in order to create confidence and to secure 
in some measure popular representation, that a certain 
proportion of the Members should be elected by the different 
Provinces. The Council should also meet at stated times, 
and whenever any proposed measure is not accepted by a 
majority of the Members, it should be dropped or, at any 
rate, postponed for further consideration. You cannot 
invite opinions only to flout them. 

The proposed reform of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council is also open to very serious objections, if indeed 
it is not a step backwards. It has been almost 
universally condemned, as the proposal to allow the Local 
Councils to return only seven out of fifty-four Members 
would seriously reduce the influence of the educated 
community who, notwithstanding the sneers at intellectuals, 
lawyers, and schoolmasters, are the real leaders of public 
opinion. Distrust, we all know, breeds distrust, and the 
Government ought not to be surprised if my countrymen 
regard their proposals with the same suspicion with which 
the Trojans regarded the friendly gifts of the Greeks. 

The functions of the Council should also be enlarged 
and the debate on the Budget ought to be made a reality 
instead of a mere academic exercise. This can only be 
done by allowing the Members to divide on any question 
on which there may be a difference of opinion on any head 
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in the Budget The Council should also he given an 
opportunity to discussing, under proper safeguards, 
questions relating to administration on which there is 
a strong public feeling. 

The Provincial Councils should also be expanded on 
the same lines, and every District should be allowed to 
return a Member. And the Advisory Boards for assisting 
Local Governors in carrying on the administration should 
be constituted on the model of the Council of Notables. 
All important matters connected with Local Administration 
should be referred to these Boards for opinion before any 
action is taken. This is the only way to bring the 
administration into touch with the people. 

I would ask you to consider the Reform Scheme 
carefully, for I am sure the Government will give due 
weight to any recommendations which may be made by 
you. It has been put forward before the public for 
criticism, and it is our duty to suggest such additions 
and alterations as would, in our opinion, improve the 
scheme. It would certainly not be wise to reject the 
proposal simply because they do not go far enough in a 
petulant spirit. On the other band, the Government have 
no right to be surprised if, in their present mood, my 
countrymen refuse to be consoled by these rather doubtful 
concessions for the deportation of British subjects without 
a trial or the partition of Bengal. 

It remains only to add with regard to the fourth 
proposal of Mr. Morley, that it has already been carried 
out. It is no doubt a great step forwards but its usefulness 
will entirely depen on the careful selection of tho 
members. But the selections which have been made, havo 
not commanded general approval. Such approval can only 
be secured by giving the people a voice in the selection. 
We must, therefore, ask that whenever an Indian has to be 
appointed, all elected Members of the several Legislative 
Councils should be invited to submit three names to the 
Secretary of State, who should then select one out 
c( the three. ^ « 

49 
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DIVISION IN THE CONGRESS CAMP 

I will DOW pass OD to the present position of the 
National Congress. Gentlemen, it has been said that 
there is hopeless division in our ranks and that we have 
now come to the parting of ways. It has been said that 
we are divided into two parties,—those who place their 
taith in constitutional methods and those who have lost.all 
faith in them—and that it is impossible for the two parties 
any longer to act together. Now in a vast organisation 
like the Indian Congress, which embraces every section of 
the community, differences of opinion must be inevitable 
though they cannot be allowed to reach a point which 
would paralyse our action. Quarrels when they stop short 
of this only prove not the weakness but the strength of our 
combination. They show the vigour of life and not the 
languor of decay. One thing, however, we must not forget. 
We must not forget that the National Congress is definitely 
committed only to constitutional methods of agitation 
to which it is fast moored, and if the new party does not 
approve of such methods and cannot work harmoniously 
with the old, everybody must admit it has no place within 
the pale of the Congresss. Secession, therefore, is the only 
course open to it. But I most fervently hope and trust 
that nothing of the kind will happen, for are we not all 
aoldiers fighting in the same cause and under the same 
flag marching together to the golden trumpet-note sounded 
by Dadabhai Naoroji last year for the great battle of 
Swaraj ? Are we not all inspired with the same ideas, the 
same thoughts, the same desires and the same aspirations ? 

WHY THE CONGRESS EXISTS 

The Congress exists to draw us together and not to 
fiivide us. It stands pledged as ever to the larger 
employment of the people of this country in the Public 
Services so as to gradually dispense with the present 
expensisre ad^ministration. It stands pledged as ever to our 
larger representation in the Legislative Councils. It stands 
pledged as ever to the reduction of the enormous military 
expenditure and to a more equal division of the burdtn 
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^between England and India. It stands pledged as ever to 
the limitation of the Land Revenue. It stands pledged as 
ever to the separation of Executive and Judicial functions. 
It stands pledged as ever to the Swadeshi movement. It 
'Stands pledged as ever to the resolution that the Boycott 
movement in Bengal inaugurated by way of protest against 
the partition of the Province is a legitimate movement. It 
stands pledged as ever to the reunion of the people of 
Bengal under one Administration. And; lastly, it stands 
pledged as ever to win gradually for the country by all 
constitutional means that autonomy which England has so 
wisely'granted to her Colonies. 

INDUSTRIAL KKGBNERATION 

We all recognise the supreme need of unity and of 
patriotic sacrifice. We are all agreed that nations are 
made by themselves. We are all agreed on the necessity 
of education on National lines and the general elevation 
of the masses so essential to the attainment of a higher 
political life. We are all agreed on the necessity of 
industrial development. For even deeper than political 
reform, before mere reforn^s of Government, lies 
the great question of the industrial regeneration of the 
<}ountry. Let us stand by the Swadeshi movement which 
is founded not on hatred but on love—love of our own 
country; not hatred of the foreigner. Our creed is short 
and consists in the development of India for ourselves ; 
but Swadeshi within the limits of the law. It is a patriotic 
aentiment which involves no disloyalty. We are determined 
not to use foreign goods so far as practicable, and no amount 
of repression will deter us from carrying out our resolution. 
We cannot protect our industries by tariff legislation, 
but we can show our love for the country by our sympathy 
for the masses who are now steeped in unspeakable poverty. 
The Anglo-Indian community; however, have taken fright 
at this movement, and the Government, too, have been 
infected by it. They draw a sharp distinction between 
:Su>a^hi an^ Boycott; but unless Boycott is accompanied 
violence, is there fny real difference between the two ? 
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WORK IN HARMONY 

I confegs I gee do reason why we shonld not still be* 
able to work in harmony. A house divided against itself 
cannot stand, and we must be on our guard against the* 
deadly peril of disunion. The race may not always be to 
the swift nor the battle to the strong; but depend upon it, 
without patient discipline and self-control, without courage 
and determination, without a sense of loyalty, of order 
and of duty, our enterprise is bound to fail. The citadel of 
bureaucracy is much stronger than the walls of Jericho.. 
Brother-Delegates, the night is dark and tempestuous. Let 
ns hold together and wait in patience for the dawn, not 
resting till the bright morning comes, fearless in our faith 
and strong in our hopes. But this I am painfully 
compelled to say; that unless wiser counsels prevail, there 
is hound to be a cleavage when we must part company and 
the Congress left free to follow the path of constitutional 
agitation marked out by its founders,—the only path 
which promises a successful issue. 

WHAT THE NEW PARTY SAYS 

The new party seems to have persuaded itself that it 
is hopeless to expect any concessions from our rulers and 
that political agitation on the lines of the National Congresa 
is a delusion and a snare. The true bureaucrat, it 
says, does not appreciate moderation and always treats the 
constitutional reformer with secret contempt. Like the 
Sinn Fein party in Ireland, it has lost all faith in 
constitutional movements hut it must be said to its credit 
that it has also no faith in physical force ; nor does it advise 
the people not to pay taxes with the object of embarrassing 
the Government. I am of course speaking of the leaders. 
All its hopes are centred in passive resistance of a most 
comprehensive kind, derived, I presume, from the modern 
history of Hungary, the pacific boycott of all things English. 
If 1 understand its programme aright, we must refuse 
to serve Government in any capacity either as paid^ 
servants or as members of Legislative Councils, Local 
Boards or«Municipalities. British < Courts of Justice ton 
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rshould be placed under a ban and courts of arbitration 
substituted for them—a proposal, by the way, which shows 
that the agitation is not the work ot huogry lawyers. All 
-schools and colleges maintained by the Government should 
also be boycotted. In a word, we must get rid of our 
habit of leaning on the GoTernment and create in its place 
a habit of thinking and acting as if the Government were 
not. All this, however, is to be effected not by physical 
fo^se but by social pressure; for there has as yet arisen no 
'party to counsel violence or any other breach of the law. 

A COUNSEL OP DESPAIR 

Now it seems to me, to put it mildly, that this is a 
counsel of despair which may appeal to the impatient 
idealist but which is foredoomed ti failure. I speak 
not in anger but in sorrow ; for it is quite possible to 
'Sympathise with this new phase of patriotism, this yearning 
ior an unattainable ideal. But we must look fasts in 
the face. We must recognise them loyally, and if it is 
true that no man is ever good for much who has not in 
his youth been carried off his feet by fiery enthnsiasas, 
it is equally true he needs the bit and the bridle. For 
enthusiasm, unless controlled by sound judgment, frequently 
^nds in ghastly tragedies. 

You all know the story of the city with the three 
gates with their inscriptions : the first said Be bold ; 
the second “ Be bold and ever more be bold ” ; while the 
third and last inscription which the horseman read was 
** Be not too bold You forget that rashness is not 
courage. You forget that hasty maxims drawn from the 
history of other nations and other times are extremely 
dangerous, as the conditions are never the same, and 
^ action which produces a certain result in one country at 
one time may lead to directly opposite result in another 
, country and at another time. You forget that there is no 
doctrine so universal and comprehensive that you are 
,>bound to act upon it at all hazards^. You forget, it may be 
,-a cynical remark, but it is perfectly true, that though a 
^ar^r may be worshipped for his sufferings and hia 
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SftcrificeSi be is Dot alwajs conoted amoog^ the wisest of 
and bis example is more freqnently admired thnn followed. 
I need DOt go far afield to seek for illastratioDS. Yoiti^ 
pride jourseWes on the idea that you alone have the 
courage of your convictions and that the Moderate Partjr 
are disloyal to their country and would betray her with 
a kiss. But you forget that there is a faith, and, perhaps, 
as has been rightly said, a deeper faith which knows how 
to stand still and wait patiently till the fruit is ripe aaid 
may be gathered without violence. Your aims may be 
generous but do not drag the country into perils which 
you do not foresee but which are sure to follow on your 
methods. The millennium surely will not arrive when all 
Government Colleges and iSchools are closed, when all 
Municipal and District Boards are abolished and elected 
members refuse to sit in the Legislative Councils of the 
Empire. Petulance is not manliness. It is easy to revile 
authority in season and out of season, but not ao easy to 
build up a nation. Of one thing I am sure. One thing 
I know. Mere rant, however full of fire, will not help us. 
What we want is action, leadership and discipline. What 
we want is earnest work in co-operation with the Govern¬ 
ment, if possible, but in any case in conformity with moral 
and constitutional methods. Temporary failures must not 
discourage us. Hopes deferred must not sicken us. We 
must pursue our course with that courage which inspires 
the soldier in a forlorn hope with heart for any fate, 
conscious of our integrity and conscious of the nobleness 
of our cause. 

I implore you not to persevere, in your present course. 
Do not be beguiled by mere phantoms. You cannot put 
an end to British Rule by boycotting the administration. 
Your only chance under the present circumstances of 
gaining your object lies in co-operation with the Govern¬ 
ment in every measure which is likely to hasten oir 
political emancipation; for so long as we do not shoW 
ourselves worthy of it, rely upon it England will maintain 
h^r rule, and if you really want Self-QovernmOlit, yfia^ 
must show that you are fit for such responsibilUy. Th‘tt> 
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ft^d then only will the Eoglish retire from India, their task 
completely accompliahed; and their duty dooe. 

THE NEW PARTY NOT TO BE TAKEN SERIOUSLY 

But suppose your movement is successful and the 
English retire from the country, leaving the people to 
stew in their own juice. Imagine the chaos and disorder 
into which the whole country would be immediately 
phioged. I really cannot—1 hope to be forgiven for thia 
remark—take the members of the new party seriously f 
1 believe they are at present only in a sulky mood, because 
constitutional and peaceful methods have failed. They say 
that the National Congress has been for years only plough¬ 
ing the sands of the sea-shore, that all prospects of reason¬ 
able concessions are more and more receding into the 
distance and that we are deluding ourselves and our 
countrymen in persevering in our mendicant policy. 
Arguments, they say, are of no avail nor supplicationa 
however humble. They are always met by insult and by 
contempt. Now I venture to think that this mood betray a 
an impatience which the history of every reform shows to- 
be in the highest degree unreasonable—a sullen and angry 
mood which may readily slide into a temper which would 
be a menace to law and order and would furnish our 
enemies with the plea that public tranquillity can only be 
secured by repression. You may deny it, but I fear you 
are in danger of slowly but surely drifting into treason. 

Do not, I beseech you, play the game of our enemiea 
but be staunch to the Congress as ever and abide by the 
principles, and follow the chart laid down by its founders. 
Do you believe that we do not feel as strongly as you do 
the unjust disabilities under which We labour ? Do you 
believe that we do not feel as strongly as yon do our 
exclusion from our legitimate share in the administration 
of the country ? Do you believe that we do not feel an 
strongly as yon do the annual drain which is impoverishing 
the country ? Do you believe th4t <we do not feel a» 
strongly as you do tho harden of the military expenditure 
Mhich anests all progress and but for which the coaotr]r 
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would have beeo covered with a network of schools; with 
free primary education within the reach of the masses ? 
Do yon believe that we are not as determined as you are 
to work out our political emancipation ? 

CONGRESS WORK IN ENGLAND 

But I ask you seriously if it would not be madness 
to give up constitutional agitation either here or in 
England, especially in England, where public opinion, 
not of the classes but of the great democracy, is now the 
dominating factor in politics. I do not invite yon to 
supplicate with bated breath and whispering humbleness, 
but to demand of a nation, jealous of its honour, a fulfil¬ 
ment of the pledges which have been repeatedly given to 
us. What lies in our way is the utter ignorance of the 
English people about us. They have been led to believe 
that the administration of India is perfect; but if they 
were made acquainted with the real condition of the 
country at the present day, they would gladly support 
such reforms as we demand ; though we must be prepared 
for the opposition of those classes whose vested interests 
might be imperilled by any reform. We must, therefore, 
try to educate English public opinion. And that public 
opinion, when well informed and not warped by lies, is 
sure to be essentially just. It is only by enlisting such 
opinion on our side that we can hope to achieve our objects. 
We must, therefore, endeavour to place our views before 
the people of England by every means in our power, by 
active agitation on the Platform and in the Press. 
Remember that we have very powerful enemies, who try 
their best to mislead the nation, and we can only hope to 
meet them by creating a powerful body of opinion in our 
favour among the people who have been so recently 
emancipated and whose sympathy must always be with 
those who are only claiming the ordinary rights of British 
citizenship. 

BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

This is now the task of the British Committee In 
London, whose services, however, have not received that 
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YDCogoition or sapport, which is undoubtedly due to them* 
'Our friends in England haye been unremitting in their 
exertions and if we have escaped more rigorous repressWe 
measures, we owe it to them and to them alone. They 
have not only laboured to promote our welfare but haye 
spent their own money for us, and I am not using the 
language of exaggeration when 1 say that they haye 
poured out money like water in our cause. 

* INDIAN AGITATION IN ENGLAND 

I do not deny that we must rely on our own right 
band to build up our national strength; but the only power 
that can control the bureaucracy now is to be found in 
England. Depend upon it, political agitation in England 
is not a mere waste of energy and of money. It is sure 
to improve the system of administration and to galvanize 
it into new life. Measures like free primary education, 
for instance, will appeal readily to the sympathies 
of the English people and will be forced on the 
bureaucracy, who, if left to themselves, would put it off 
indefinitely; for they have studied one art in perfection, 
the art of writing minutes and of not doing anything. 
Then, again, the exposure of official wrong-doing is ,Bure 
to have a sobering effect on the bureaucracy. Agitation, 
therefore, in England must be carried on actively and 
persistently, not apathetically or intermittently, and I 
would specially recommend this question to the attention 
of the Congress. But we must work with courage and 
determination, without expecting immediate results and 
confidently leave the issue to time. Above all, we must 
try to win back the confidence of the English Nation 
which has been forfeited by the wild utterances of some 
irresponsible agitators and the lies and calumnies 
industriously spread by those who hate the people and 
would keep them in a state of perpetual tutelage. It is 
these men who led Mr. Morley and the Indian Government 
to believe that there was real danger of a conflagration, 
which, we know, never existed. It is these men who 
have deterred a Liberal Government from making any 
r substantial concessions. It is these men who have induced 
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the BiDglish people to distrust DOt only our loyalty but" 
also onr competency to manage onr own afiaira. 

CONCLUSION 

I repeat that though our progress may be slow, we 
must not lose heart; no, not even if the dial is set back ; 
for such things are inevitable in the course of human 
affairs. But depend upon it, unless History is a record 
of lieS; Englishmen love freedom as their most cherished 
possession ; but do not forget that the freedom they love 
is freedom broadening slowly from precedent to precedent. 

I repeat that our object can only be achieved by 
constitutional agitation and not by leaving Government 
severely alone. Visions may be sublime but they are not 
real; and a universal Boycott, which would make 
administration impossible, seems to be the figment of a 
disordered imagination. Privileges have to be manfully 
fought for, and it would be puerile to turn away from the 
struggle, simply because our first attempts are not crowned 
by tangible immediate results. For my part, I have never 
despaired and I refuse to despair. 
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B rother-delegates, ladies and gentle¬ 
men,—T he fears \vbich for onostbs bauoted the 
miDds of some of us baye proved groiiodless. The geoiab 
predictions of our enemies so confidently made have also 
been falsified. For the Indian National Congress is not 
dead, nor has Surat been its grave. It bas been more 
than once doomed to death but, rely upon it; it bears a* 
charmed life and is fated not to die. It is true a few men 
bave left us, but tbe Congress is as vigorous as ever. We 
bave now closed up our ranks, and tbougb some of ua 
clung convulsively to the hope that those who bave now 
deliberately committed political suicide would still continue 
to fight the good fight and keep tbe faith, they soon found 
out their mistake. There can be no reconciliation with 
the irreconcilable. 

The first ominous sign of a movement which has since 
unmasked itself appeared in tbe Benares Congress in 
December 1905, after the reactionary policy of Lord 
Curzon bad culminated in tbe partition of Bengal. It waa 
at Benares that tbe boycott of English goods which bad 
been started in Bengal by way of protest against the 
partition of the province was declared to be legitimate, not 
however without some opposition from those who thought' 
that such a step might ultimately end in active hostility to 
the Government. The new movement started in 1905' 
reached its second stage in Calcutta, where there was a 
stormy session and an open rupture was averted only by the 
tact and authority of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. By that 
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time the new party, who made no secret of their contempt 
for the Moderates, had sketched out a comprehensive 
policy of passive resistance modelled on the Irish Sinn 
Fein. They insisted on a boycott not only of English 
goods but of the English Government itself, though their 
policy was veiled under the name of self-help and self- 
reliance. The relations between the two parties thus 
became strained almost to the breaking-point in 1906, and 
the struggle had reached a still more menacing stage befoi;e 
we met at Surat last year, when the session had to be 
suspended amid tumultuous and unedifying scenes. And 
why ?—simply because the Congress refused to be dragged 
from its old moorings by the new currents which had been 
set in motion. Our National Congress has, I need hardly 
remind you, from the very beginning strictly adhered to 
constitutional methods of agitation and has never 
encouraged disloyalty of any sort or kind. It is true, like 
all other institutions, it has passed through the inevitable 
process of evolution, but it has never, never faltered in its 
loyal devotion to the Empire. And at Surat it remained 
firm to its creed and refused to purchase unity at the 
price of principle and of loyalty. 

Now, I will not wander into the boundless realm of 
the might-have*heen but will only say this: Those who 
kave gone out of us were never of us, for if they had been 
of us they would no doubt have continued with us. Our 
paths now lie wide apart, and a yawning gulf separates us. 
It is, however, permissible to us still to hope that these 
wayward wanderers, if I may say so without offence, may 
yet come back to us and be ours again, joining hands and 
hearts with us and fighting under the old banner—the 
banner to which we have always been tru<>, and by which 
we have again solemnly pledged ourselves to stand, never 
again to part. But we will not, we cannot, we dare not 
extend the hand of fellowship to them so long as 
they persist in their present policy. 

We have been charged with having imposed a new 
i^onstitutioQ withont a mandate from the Congress, but I 
^an hardly believe that onr accusers are serious. In the 
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first place, I would remind them that there is oo qaestion 
whatever ot complusioD or of a brand-new constitution. 
The constitution is not brand-new nor is anybody compelled 
to accept it. In the next place, is it not the idlest.^ 
pedantry to say that the convention which we were dnven 
to summon at Surat when the regular machinery had 
broken down—a convention at which over eight hundred 
dMegates were present—had no authority at all to act in the 
unforseen emergency which had arisen ? If we were always- 
obliged to move only in the beaten path, we could not 
move at all. In a wilderness said Maynard on an 
historical occasion, a man should take the track which 
will carry him home and should not stand crying: ‘Where 
is the King's highway ? I walk nowhere but on the King's - 
highway There are also other precedents familiar to 
every student of history. But what is the use of speaking, 
of precedents or of history or of the counsels of common 
sense to those who, for their own purposes, are determined 
to belittle the Indian National Congress ? 

Brother-Delegates, I must confess it was not without 
considerable misgiving that I accepted the invitation^ 
of the Reception Committee to preside at the present 
session as I was then inclined in common with most of my^ 
countrymen to take a very gloomy view of our position and 
prospects. For if the situation last year was full of grave 
anxiety, the year which is just closing was marked by still 
more sinister omens. I am not, I trust, a pessimist; but a 
succession of repressive laws and deportations under a 
lawless law will sap even the most robust optimism. In the 
course of the last few dayS; however, the condition of thinga 
has entirely changed; and the clouds which darkened the 
political sky and which we watched so long with fear and 
trembling are now dissolving in rain. 

The clouds you so much dread 

Are big with mercy and shall break 

In blessings on your head. 

They are now breaking in blessings over your heads, 
slaking the parched and thirsty earth. English statesman¬ 
ship which, as Lord Morley justly boasted, h** n ver v f 
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failed in any part of the world, has risen to its fullest 
height at this critical time, and has seized the golden 
moment, for it knows the season when to take occasion 
by the hand, not to suppress but to guide the new spirit 
which England has created in India. To have dropped 
the policy, of conciliation at the present moment would 
have been a sign not of strength but of weakness ; for in 
justice alone lies the strength of rulers—justice wh^ch 
owes no account to the little prudences of the hour. And 
English statesmanship has dared to he just, because England 
has a national conscience. It has dared to be just because 
it knows no fear. It has dared to be just because it has 
no real faith in the cult of canteen ballads—the tinsel 
imperialism, which tells us that the white man was created 
only to bear the burden of the brown. 

The reforms which have now been announced were 
foreshadowed in the King-Emperor's message which came 
to cheer us in our hour of deepest gloom and dejection, of 
affliction and of shame. It was truly a message of peace 
and goodwill, full of the most kindly, most sympathetic, 
most friendly feelings towards his Indian subjects breathing 
the same noble sentiments which inspired the Proclamation 
of Queen Victoria, It has been said that the 
manifesto is spiritless and rather superfluous. It was 
not, I make bold to assert, spiritless nor superfluous. It 
was not spiritless, because it solemnly reafflrmed the great 
Charter of 1858. It was not superfluous because it 
distinctly announced a policy of progressive development in 
the direction of self-government. 

The language of the Queen's Proclamation, the 
key-note of which was the equality of races, was perhaps 
equally plain on one point. But can any one truthfully 
assert that it received a generous interpretation in practice? 
Did not a brilliant Viceroy attempt to explain it 
away in a famous speech and deliberately lay down the 
policy of excluding Indians from the higher branches of 
the service? The National Congress protested against 
this policy, but Lord Curzon would not pay the slightest 
attention tqj^ur protest. He would not be Lord Curzon^ 
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if he did. We have a right to bring againit hia Lordship 
the same charge that Shjlock brought against 
Antonio—* he hath scorned my nation ’—a nation justly 
proud of their literature, justly proud of their philosophy 
and justly proud of theit ancient civilization. 

We are now’, Brother*Delegates, on the threshold of a 
new era. An important chapter has been opened in the 
history of the relations between Great Britain and India -* 
a chapter of constitutional reform which promises to unite 
the two countries together in closer bonds than ever. A fair 
share in the government of our own country has now been 
.given to us. The problem of reconciling order with progress, 
efficient administration with the satisfaction of aspirations 
encouraged by our rulers themselves, which timid people 
thought was insoluble, has at last been solved. The 
people of India will now be associated with the Government 
in the daily and hourly administration of their 
affairs. A great step foward has thus been taken in the 
grant of representative government for which the Congress 
had been crying for years. 

One of the , leading features of the proposed reforms 
which are all based upon a progressive policy is the 
extension of local self-government, perhaps the most 
potent instrument of political education. This is not 
entirely a new departure, but the policy with which the 
honoured name of Lord Ripon will always be associated 
never had a fair trial. A single-minded English nobleman 
of the best type, Lord Ripon believed that righteousness 
exalteth a nation. He believed that a nation like an 
individual has a conscience, and that England's duty to 
India would be discharged only by making the people 
gradually fit for self-government. The development of 
local self-government was, therefore, one of the objects 
nearest to his heart. But who does not know the fate of 
the measures introduced by him ? Who does not remember 
the angry controversy which surged round Lord 
Ripon^s administration? Who does not remember the 
threats of a white mutiny ? Who does not remember :tbe 
-open insalts to the Queen’s representaitive ? Jf was not the 
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nbert Bill, Brother-Delegates, which coDvalsed the Anglo- 
Indian world but Lord Kipon's attempt to give the local 
representative coancils some actual share in the government 
of their district. And it was certainly not his Lordship'a 
fault if the reforms proposed by him proved a mere^ 
Barmecide feast. 

But we are no longer going to be fed on illusions. 
Henceforth we shall have an effective voice in directing 
the policy of the Government in the administration of the 
country. Henceforth we shall be able to initiate discus- 
aion on all questions of public importance, and to pass 
resolutions which, though they may not be binding upon* 
the Government, are sure to receive attention. Indian' 
members will also be admitted to the Executive Councils. 
The debate on the Budget again will be a real debate and 
not a mere academic discussion, while the right of inter¬ 
pellation will be considerably widened. Henceforth too 
the executive will not be able to control all provincial 
legislation. In a word, we shall now have something like 
a constitutional government in the place of an autocratic 
and irresponsible administration. Lord Morley has also 
promised, not obscurely^ that the Bombay and Madras 
system will be introduced into the larger sister-provinces. 
And if the principle of dispensing with an official majority 
has not been for the present extended to the Imperial 
Council, we have no doubt its application will not long be 
withheld; if the result of the experiment in the Provincial 
Councils proves satisfactory. 

The reform scheme has no doubt been very carefully 
thought out, but it is impossible to say that it is not 
susceptible of improvement. And it is quite open to you' 
to suggest such alterations as would facilitate its practical 
working; and I am sure any reasonable representationch 
made by you will receive every attention from the authori¬ 
ties. I would therefore invite your attention to the best 
method of securing the proper representation of the people 
in the Legislative Councils, and in this connection I would 
ask you to consider the question of the constitution of the 
electoral colleges. It would also bq.for yen to consider 
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whether the appoiotment at least of one lodiain member 
{o the Executive Councils should not be guaranteed by 
Statute, instead of being left to the pleasure of the 
Secretary of State for India for the time being. We 
cannot always have a Morley at the helm in England, nor 
a Miuto at the head of the administration in India. 

Brotber-DelegateP; we do not know what the future 
destiny of India may be. We can see only as through a 
glass darkly. But of this I am assured, that on our 
genuine co-operation with the British Ooveinment depend 
our future progress and the development of a fuller social 
and political life. Of this also I am assured that th& 
future of the country is now in a large measure in our own 
hands. And we owe it to ourselves, we owe it to the 
Government which have generously recognised the justice 
of many of our claims, to show that we are deserving of 
the confidence of our rulers. And, above all, we owe it ta 
our countrymen to give that generous support to the 
Government which can alone promote their happiness and 
lead to further reforms. If we are apathetic or do not 
wisely exercise the privileges now given to us^ we shall 
show to the world that we are unfit for the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship. The fault will be ours— 
ours too the humiliation and the disgrace. Remember that 
our enemies will always be on the watch, and if we fail 
to discharge our duties properly^ the fate of the country 
will be sealed. Speaking for myself, I have no such 
craven fears. I am confident that we shall all loyally 
co-operate with the Government in promoting the welfare 
of the country. And I am equally confident that such 
co-operation will strengthen existing authority and impart 
to the administration an efficiency which a foreign bureau¬ 
cracy with the best intentions can never hope to attain. 

To the impatient reformer who thinks that the 
proposed measures are in some respects inadequate my 
answer is, that to disdain anything short of an organic 
change in institutions is nothing short of political madness. 
Remember there is no finality in politics, and the most 
ardent patriot must see the wisdom of accepting reformn^ 
60 
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which if they give satisfactory resnlts are sure to lead up 
to larger reforms. Of one thing I am certain. The nation 
as a whole will accept these reforms not in a spirit of 
•carping criticism; but with the deepest gratitude. 

And this reminds me that wo cannot be too thankful 
to Lord MintOy who has displayed a'rare courage and 
'firmness in trying times and has steadily refused, though 
determined to put down lawlessness, to follow the unwise 
policy of his predecessor, which has given rise to all those 
troubles he is meeting so manfully. 

Lord Ourzon seems to think that he has seized the 
full meaning of the new movement. In his lordship's 
opinion, and we know that what Lord Ourzon asserts 
even once must be true, the whole of the unrest is due to 
the study of Mill on Liberty and Burke on the French 
Revolution. Lord Ourzon also speaks of the victory of 
Japan over Russia and the whispering galleries of the 
East; and protests against the notion that the readjustment 
of the boundaries of Bengal—his euphemism for the 
partition of the province—has in any way contributed to the 
ferment. Now I confess I cannot speak with the authority 
of Lord Ourzon; for I know of no calculus which can 
integrate the minute but powerful forces which are stirring 
in the hearts of New India. But I may remind you that 
the history of the unrest was sketched by a masterhand 
only the other day in England, and I am not presumptuous 
enough to think that I can improve on the picture drawn 
by Mr. Gokhale. I will only venture to add that 
acquittals or very light sentences in some criminal cases 
in which the accused belonged to the governing race have 
contributed not a little to the general discontent. Another 
potent cause which many thoughtful Englishmen have 
noticed with deep regret is the insolence and the overbearing 
language of some members of the ruling class. Of course, 
we do not, for obvious reasons; expect to find in the 
manners of every Englishman in this country the repose 
which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere, but aggressive 
rudeness in language and behaviour might easily be 
avoided. 
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« one of those strange ironies of fate, so common 
in political history, Lord Minto was called upon to face the 
unhappy consequences of Lord Cnrzon's policy. He felt 
himself compelled owing to the growing discontent to enact 
repressive laws to restrain freedom of speech and of public 
meetings. But as all experience tells us, secret crime 
invariably dogs the footsteps of coercion. That which has 
happened in every other country happened in India— 
discontent was driven beneath the surface. The effect of 
repression on those who were too young to be wise, too 
impulsive to be rational, has been simply disastrous. Some 
of them who at first refused to meddle with Caesar or with 
the things that belonged to Caesar and said they would 
obey him in his place, began to dally with treason and 
were not long in embracing it; for the first false step in 
all such cases generally leads by a tragic necessity to that 
easy descent with which we are all familiar. But the 
number of such persons was very small, infinitesimally 
small. And Mr. Tilak, for many years the central figure 
in the new movement in which he played a notable part, 
«hall be my witness. That gentleman very candidly told 
an Englishman who was travelling in this country last 
year: “ Certainly, there is a very small party which talks 
about abolishing British rule at once and completely ; that 
does not concern us; it is much too far in the future. 
Unorganised, disarmed, and still disunited we should not 
have a chance of shaking the British suzerainty.'^ It 
cannot certainly be shaken by a little picric acid and a 
few flasks of gunpowder. 

And this leads me to remark that we have been 
charged with having maintained an ignoble silence in this 
time of crisis. Our first answer to this indictment is that 
we have not been silent. Our second answer is that we 
have no faith in mere protestations of loyalty which must 
he superfluous. When certain British subjects in the 
Cape told Lord Milner that they were loyal to the Crown, 
his lordship replied: ** Loyal, of course you are loyal, it 
would bo monstrous if you were not.” Let us free our 
*^minds of cant, of nonsense talk” to use the language of 
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the Maharaja of Benares, a phrase which, I believe, is^ 
destined to be historical. What, I ask, would art 
Englishman say if he was asked to join in a loyal 
demonstration,—what would be his feeling ? Would he not 
treat the invitation as an insult? As I said only the other 
day from my place in the Viceregal Council, we must be 
mad if we were really disloyal. But we disdain all 
spurious loyalty. We are not Pharisees. We do not wear 
our loyalty on our sleeves, for it is above all suspicion. To 
doubt our loyalty is to doubt our sanity. We condemn 
from the bottom of our hearts all seditious movements and 
we condemn anarchism most; because it is opposed to the 
laws of God as well as of man. But with the reforms in the 
administration, we are confident that sedition will wear 
itself out. Anarchism sometimes dies bard. But it will 
die, it is bound to die in Hindusthan, because it is in^ 
opposition to the best traditions of our race. Anarchism, I 
repeat, is bound to die, because it is in opposition to all 
those precepts of pity and of compassion for the lowest of 
God’s creatures, which are our great, our priceless heritage, 
and which have raised man from a brute, to a height 
a little lower than the angels. 

A season of universal rejoicing is not the time to 
make unfriendly criticisms on the action of the Government 
in enacting repressive laws, and I hope and trust 
that the memory of these drastic measures will now be 
buried in oblivion in the same grave with the misdeeda 
of a few misguided political fanatics. We must also 
remember that though the Government have been armed' 
with some new weapons, they have been rarely used. 
Thus the Public Meetings Act was put into force only in 
one district and that only for one year. The Press Act 
again has been called in aid only in three cases. Speaking 
for myself, 1 am not enamoured of a measure which is a 
serious menace to the freedom of the Press. But in 
fairness to the Government, we should remember that in 
the present state of the country a temporary measure of 
the kind was perhaps necessary. The distinction between 
the approval of a recent crime and the discussion of an^ 
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abstract propositioD, like the morality of the actioa of 
Harmodias aod Aristogiton, is always very fioe; bat those 
who engage is such discussions in times of public 
excitement should know that they can only do so at their 
peril. I trust, however^ that when the present excitement 
subsides, prosecutions tor seditious writings or speeches wifi 
be very rare. Incitements to violence must be punished 
and organised lawlessness must be put down with a strong 
hand. But history shows that you cannot prevent the 
spread of opinions, however mischievous^ by sending the 
speaker or writer to gaol; for you cannot imprison the 
mind. Outrages, and direct incitements to outrages, must, 
I repeat, be punished and punished severely. But 
argument can only be met by argument. Coercion and 
even the appearance of coercion tend to create only distrust 
and suspicion. We all know the story of Jupiter 
and the rustic who listened with attention as long as the 
god tried to convince him by argument, but when, on his 
happening to hint a doubt, Jupiter threatened him with 
his thunder, said : “ Now I know that you are wrong, 

Jupiter, for you never appeal to your thunder when you 
are right.” 

And this brings me to the numerous prosecutions for 
sedition during the course of the year. There have been 
altogether, [ believe, about twenty prosecutions and as 
many convictions. A prosecution for sedition, however, 
ought not to be started merely because a conviction is 
certain; for in moments of political passion when feeling 
runs high, an editor or speaker who is convicted of 
sedition, however rightly, is sure to be regarded by a 
section of the people as a martyr. And we do not want 
any fresh additions to the new Indian hagiology. The 
roll is already long enough. ** He has set his heart upon 
being a martyr,’^ said William the Third of an acrimouious 
Jacobite, ^^and I have set mine on disappointing him.” 
Lprd Macaulay contrasts the policy of William the Third 
,iyith that of l\is father-in-law, who refused to remit a 
cruel sentence of dogging parsed upon a clergyman, saying: 
** Mr. Jobpson has the spirU of ^ martyr, and^t is fit that 
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lie should be one.” “ These two speeches,” observes the* 
faistoriaD, would alone suffice to explain the widely 
different fates of the two princes.” I aui; I know, stating a 
mere commonplace fit to adorn copy books when I say 
that criticism, however trenchant or drastic^ cannot do- 
much barm, so long as the administration is in a sound 
condition. It is sure to come to naught; for it must 
always be powerless against the innate conservatism of a 
settled and civilized society. The true secret of the 
power of agitators is, as Macaulay pointed out long ago, 
the obsrtinacy of the rulers. A liberal government alwaya 
makes a moderate people; and this is as true of the East 
as of the West. 

It has been said by a well known writer on 
constitutional law that the legal definition of a seditioua 
libel might, if rigidly interpreted, put down all prevailing 
forms of political agitation. But a jury are not bound 
by a too strict interpretation of laW; and a man, therefore^ 
may publish anything in England, which twelve of bis 
countrymen think is not blamable. In India; where in 
trials for sedition, the safeguard of a jury composed of 
the countrymen of the accused is wanting, a prosecution 
can only be justified, when the public peace is imperilled 
by wild writings or speeches. As the Court of Directora 
said, not only should justice be done, but people should be 
made to see that justice is being done. When, however,^ 
an Indian is convicted of a political offence, I do not know 
of any glasses which will make bis friends see that justice 
has been done. 

However this may be, the severity of the sentencea 
in many cases has undoubtedly called forth very strong 
comments even from those who have no sympathy 
whatever with seditious utterances. Braxfield was 

not a model judge. But no candid man can deny 
that the convention which sat in Edinburgh towards the 
end of the I8tb century actually aimed at revolution. 
It was only the harsh sentences that sank deep into the 
minds of the Scottish people, whose feelings found 
expression *^half a century afterwards in the Martyrs^ 
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Memorial on Cotton Hill. Now the East may be the East,, 
and the West may be the West, as the uncrowned Poet 
Laureate of the new imperialism assures us. But the 
propriety of a sentence is not a question of latitude and 
longitude. It is also permissil^ to doubt whether a system* 
which places political offenders on a level with ordinary 
criminals is absolutely perfect. They should at least 
be spared the humiliation of herding with felons. 

Would it be too presumptuous to hope that if every-^ 
thing goes on well and the country settles down, as it 
must in a short time, a general amnesty will be granted 
to all political offenders and that those who have been* 
deported will be restored to their homes ? Would it again* 
be too presumptuous to hope that the Partition of Bengal 
will be modified ? A more unpopular measure was never 
passed by the Government. Our grievance may be a mere* 
aentimental grievance, but a sentimental grievance 
really means a grievance that is felt. The wound 
which was inflicted in 1905 will never heal, 
and it would be lamentable, if the success of Lord 
Morley^s liberal policy was jeopardised in the slightest 
degree by his failure to undo a grave administrative error— 
the greatest blunder, according to Lord McDonnell, ever 
made in India. 1 have pleaded more than once for the* 
modification of the Partition, and have no desire on the 
present occasion to repeat myself. But this, I am bound 
to say, even the liberal concessions now made may, in some 
measure, lose their savour, if this great administrative 
blunder is long allowed to remain unredressed. The 
Partition may be a settled fact, but it is still an unsettled, 
question. 

1 find I must stop. I should have liked to say a few^ 
words on the rapid and appalling growth of military 
expenditure and the recent addition of an annual burden of 
forty*five lakhs of rupees against which Lord Minto and.hia 
Council, always'watchful of the interests of the Indian tax> 
payer, have .f^ntered a strong protest* I should have also* 
liked to say ^ something on the delay in carrying out the 
aolemn promipe mq^e nearly two years ago^ that primary 
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«dtteatioQ shall be free aad jadieial fancdoos separated from 
the executive. I should have also liked to make a few 
remarks on the high mortality from plague and malaria, 
on the Universities Act and Regulations which many 
people fear are likely to #hinder the growth of high 
education in this country. But I feel, I cannot detain you 
much longer. 

I cannot, however, conclurle without referring to the 
very severe loss which the Indian National Congress has 
sustained in the death of Mr. Ananda Charlu. India was 
still mourning the loss of her foremost lawyer, when our 
friend followed Sir Bhashyam Ayyangar to the grave. A 
distinguished scholar and a great lawyer, Mr. Charlu 
will perhaps be best remembered as one of the 
•pioneers of the Congress movement. Behind a playful 
humour, there was in him a singleness of purpose, a 
devotion to duty, and an independence of character, which 
made him a most prominent figure in the public life 
not only of Madras but of the whole country. He has been 
taken away from us at a most critical moment when more 
than ever his wisdom and experience would have helped 
us in our deliberations. But as I have said more than once 
men like Mr. Ananda Charlu do not really die. 

Mourn not therefore, nor lament It, 

That the world outlives their life; 

Voice and vision yet they give us, 

Making strong our hands lor strife. 

It only remains for me now to thank you for the 
honour which you have conferred upon me. Believe me 
I am not using merely an idle phrase when I say that I am 
proud of the distinction ; and I am especially proud of tny 
good fortune in being privileged to preside at this meeting, 
as the present year will be a memorable year in the history 
of the country. But those who succeed me will, I will 
make bold to sAy, be still more fortunate. For they will, 

I hope, at QO distant date be able to congratulate tho 
country on a subsUnCial reduction in the military 
expea^ture and a moro equitable division of the burden^ 
They will hope,, be able to point to thq steady 
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'flubfititation of Indian for European agency in the public 
service, to the wider and wider difEusion of primary 
education, to more and more improved sanitation, to a 
larger and larger reduction of the land revenue, and the 
ultimate repeal of the tax on salt which is still a heavy load 
on the poor. They will also, I hope, be able to tell the 
assembled delegates how the success of the experiment 
which is now going to be made has encouraged the 
Government to give the people a larger and larger control 
over the financial and executive administration of the 
country. They will also, I hope, be able to tell their 
audience how the Indian is no longer treated as an 
undesirable alien in any part of the Empire, and how the 
bar-sinister has been completely wiped out. They will also 
be able to congratulate the country on the repeal of 
Regulation III of 1818, a barbarous relic from the past— 
an nnweeded remnant which ought to have been extirpated 
long ago. They will also, I hope, be able to point with 
pride to social and material progress, to the growth of 
indigenous industries, to the investment of Indian capital 
in the development of the resources of the country, to 
improvements in agriculture and to the growing prosperity 
of the masses now plunged in hopeless poverty. 
They will also, I hope, be able to tell their audience 
that the establishment of technical colleges and the 
promotion of works of irrigation have for ever driven away 
the gaunt spectre of famine from the land. And when 
in the fulness of time the people have outgrown the present 
system of administration and have proved themselves fit 
for self-government, an exultant President of the Indian 
National Congress will be able to announce to a united 
people amid universal rejoicing the extension to India of 
the colonial type of Government. 

But pray do not misunderstand me ; and, to guard 
myself against any possible misconception, I am bound to * 
tell you that this ideal is not likely to be realised in the 
•near future. But to those who say that it is absolntely 
impossible of attaitiment and mock at our hopes our answer 
is plain. We may igssure them that we^^re not the 
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slaves of mere phrasen. We are net impatient* 
Utopians filled with ecstatic visions; for we know of no 
talisman which can make a nation in an hour. We know 
that our hopes are not likely to be realised in a day. We 
know that for years we may not have even a Pisgah sight 
of the promised land. But to blot out the ideal is, 
according to the Greek saying, to tske the spring from out 
of the year. It is at once our solace and our inspiration; 
our pole-star to guide us. We know that in the struggle we 
shall suffer many defeats. But there are defeats which do 
not involve any disgrace. There are repulses which carry 
no humiliation. And if ever we are seized with' 
despondency we shall not forget that, in a national* 
movement, endurance itself is a victory and the keeping, 
alive of the national spirit is itself an end. Our triumph 
may be very remote but, depend upon it, we can never 
suffer permanent defeat. And we are determined to fight 
the good fight with unextinguishable faith; with unwaver- 
ing hope and strenuous patience; nerved and sustained by 
the conviction that a just cause can never fail with the 
people of England. In quietness and in confidence shall 
be our strength and persuasion and discussion shall be our 
only weapons. 

The wisdom of confining ourselves only to aims which* 
are immediately capable of being realised is not true 
wisdom, for I believe with Lord Acton, most philosophic- 
of historians, that the pursuit of a remote and ideal object 
arrests the imagination by its splendour and captivates tho' 
reason by its simplicity, and thus calls forth energy which 
would not be inspired by a rational, possible end, confined^ 
to what is reasonable, practicable, and just. But we are* 
not impracticable reformers, for we know that there is a 
time and season for everything and that all questions are* 
not for all times. I repeat we cherish no illusions. We 
know that the way is long and hard, we know the danger 
of taking even a single unwary step, but we are deter¬ 
mined to make the road easier for those who will follow- 
us in ever-increasing numbers. 

Man goes forth unto his work and to his labour until* 
the evening. the evening comes^. before his work or^ 
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task 18 done. Others however will take up the work which 
is left unanished. Yes, a younger generation will tatp <ip 
the work who will, I trust, have some kindly thoognts lor 
those who too in their day strove to do their duty, however 
imperfectly, through good report and through evil report, 
with, it may be, a somewhat chastened fervour, but, 1 may 
|ay without boasting, with a fervour as genuine as tna 
which stirs and inspires younger hearts. 

Others I doubt not, If not we, 

The Issue of our tolls shall see ; 

Young children gather as their own, 

The harvest that the dead had sown ; 

The dead forgotten and unknown. 



Twenty-fourth Congress — Lahore — 1909 . 


Hon. pandit MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA 


INTRODUCTION 

Rrother-delegates, ladies and gentle- 

^ men,—W hen I received intimation in a rather 
out-of-the-way place in the inofussil where I was engaged 
in professional work, that some Congress Committees had 
very kindly nominated me for election as President of the 
Congress, I wired, as there was no time to be lost in the 
matter, to my honoured friend Mr. Wacha, the General 
Secretary of the Congress, to inform him that I was too 
weak from the effects of a recent illness, as 1 am sorry 
to say I still am, to be able to undertake the duties and 
responsibilities of the high office of President of the 
'Congress. I need hardly say, Ladies and Gentlemen, that 
it was not that I did not fully appreciate the high honour 
which it was proposed to confer upon me. The President¬ 
ship of the Congress, as has often been said, is the highest 
honour that can come to any Indian. But, I am sorry 
to confess, I was not cheered up by the prospect of receiv¬ 
ing it, because I really believed that i did not deserve 
it. I knew how unworthy I was to occupy the chair 
which had been filled in the past by a succession of 
eminently able and distinguished men who had established 
their title to the esteem and confidence of their country¬ 
men long before they were called on to preside over thia 
great national assembly of India. Besides this general 
consideration, 1 had present to my mind the special fact 
that I would be required to fill the chair which Congress¬ 
men all over tl^^ country and the public at large had been 
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expectiog would be graced by that diatioguisbed 
countryman of oura who towera above othera by hia 
commanding ability and influence, I need hardly name 
Sir Pherozeahah Mehta; and I felt that the election of a 
humble soldier from the ranks as I am, t(f step into the 
breach created by the retirement of such a veteran leader, 
could but deepen the already deep disappointment and 
regret which has been felt all over the country by his 
resignation of this ofHce. In addition to all this I could 
not forget that with the exception of a single short speech, 
I had never in my life been able to write out a speech^ 
and I could not expect, especially when there were hardly 
six days left before me to do it, to be able to write out 
anything like an address which is expected from the 
Presidential Chair of the Congress. But, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, all my objections expressed and implied, were 
over*ruled, and such as I am, I am here, in obedience to 
the mandate issued under your authority, to serve you aud 
our Motherland as best I may relying on the grace of God 
and the support of all my brother-Congressmen. This 
fact cannot however diminish, it rather deepens, the 
gratitude which I feel to you for the signal honour you 
have conferred upon me in electing me your President at 
this juncture. Words fail me to express what I feel. 
1 thank you for it from the bottom of my heart. You will 
agree with me when 1 say that no predecessor of mine 
ever stood in need of greater indulgence and more 
unstinted support from the Congress than I do. I trust 
you will extend it to me with the same generosity and 
kindly feeling with which you have voted mo to this 
exalted office. 

MESSRS. LAL MOHAN GH08E AND K. C. DUTT 

Before I proceed to deal with other matters, it is my 
painful but sacred duty to offer a tribute of respect to the 
memory of two of the past Presidents of the Congress and 
of one distinguished benefactor of the country whom the 
hand of death has removed from our midst. In the death 
of Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose, we mourn the loss of one of the 
greateeit orators that India has produced. Of his 
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matchless eloqaeoce it is not necessary for me to speak.. 
He combined with it a wonderful grasp of great political 
questions, and long before the Congress was born, ha 
employed his great gifts in pleading the cause of his 
country before the tribunal of English public opinion. 
The effect which his eloquent advocacy produced on the 
minds of our fellow-subjects in England was testified to by 
no less eminent a man than John Bright, the great tribune 
of the English people. To Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose wKl 
always belong the credit of having been the first Indian 
who made a strenuous endeavour to get admission into the 
great Parliament of England. It is sad to think that his 
voice will not be heard any more either in asserting the 
rights of his countrymen to equality of treatment with their 
European fellow-subjects or in chastening those who 
insult them, after the manner of his memorable 
Dacca speech. 

Even more poignant and profound has been the regret 
with which the news of the death of Mr. Romesh Obander 
Dutt has been received throughout the country. Mr. Dutt 
has had the glory of dying in harness in the service of his 
Motherland. It is not for me to dwell here on the varied 
and high attainments and of the various activities of a life 
which was so richly distinguished by both. Time would 
not permit ot my referring to Mr. Dutt’s work on the 
Decentralisation Commission or in Baroda, or to his 
numerous contributions to literature, history and economics. 
But I cannot omit to mention his contributions to 
the vernacular literature of Bengal. Mr. Dutt recognised 
with the true insight of a statesman that to build up a 
nation it was necessary to create a national literature 
and he made rich and copious contributions to the 
vernacular of his province. An able administrator, a 
sagacious statesman, a distinguished scholar, a gifted poet, 
a charming novelist, a deep student of Indian history and 
economics, and, above all, a passionate lover of his country 
who united to a noble pride and deep reverence for its 
glorious past, a boundless faith in the possibilities of its 
future, and laboured incessantly for its realisation up to the 
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^ast moment of his life. Mr. DuH was a man of whom any 
country might be proud. {Cheers ) It was no small tribute 
to his work and worth that that patriot-prince, the Gaekwar 
chose him for bis adviser^ and found in him a man after his 
heart. Grievous would have been the loss of such a man 
at any time; it is a national calamity that be should have 
been taken away from us at a time when bis country stood 
so much in need of bis sober counsel and wise guidance. . 

* DEATH OP LORD RIPON 

Last but not the least do we mourn the loss of the 
greatest and most beloved Viceroy whom India has known, 
—I need hardly name the noble Marquis of Ripon. Lord 
Ripon was loved and respected by educated Indians as 
I believe no Englishman who has ever been connected with 
India, excepting the father of the Indian National Congress, 
Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, and Sir William Wedderburn 
has been loved and respected. Lord Ripon was loved 
because he inaugurated that noble scheme of Local Self- 
Government which, though it has never yet had a fair trial, 
was intended by his Lordship to train Indians for the 
very best form of government, namely, a government of the 
people by the people, which it has been the proudest 
privilege of Englishmen to establish in their own land and 
to teach all other civilised nations to adopt. He was loved 
because he made the most courageous attempt to act up to 
the spirit of the noble Proclamation of 1858, to obliterate 
race distinctions and to treat his Indian fellow-subjects 
as standing on a footing of equality with their European 
fellow-subjects. He was respected because he was a 

Statesman, yet triend to troth, of soul slnoere, 

In action faithful, and in honour clear. 

He was respected because he was a God-fearing man^ 
and showed by his conduct in the exalted office he filled as 
Viceroy of India, that he believed in the truth of the 
teaching that righteousness exalteth a nation. He was 
loved because he was a type of the noblest of Englishmen 
who have an innate love of justice, and who wish to see the 
blessings of liberty which they themselves enjoy extended. 
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to all their fellow-men. Educated Indians were deeply 
touched by the last instance of his Lordship’s desire to- 
befriend the people of India when he went down to the 
House of Lords from his bed of illness in the closing days 
of his life, to support Lord Morley’s noble scheme of 
Reform and to bid the noble lords who were opposing 
some of its beneficent provisions to be just to the people 
of India. It is a matter of profound grief that such a noble 
Englishman is no more. And yet the Marquis of Ripon 
liveS; and will ever live in the grateful memory of 
generations of Indians yet to come. (Cheers.) 

Truly has the poet said :— 

Bat strew his ashes to the wind 

Whose voice or sword has served mankind, 

And is he dead whose noble mind 
Lifts thine on high ? 

To live In minds we leave behind 
Is not to die. {Cheers.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, among the many subjects of 
importance which have occupied attention during the year,, 
the foremost place must be given to the Regulations which 
have been promulgated under the scheme of Constitutional 
Reform for which the country is indebted to Lord Morley 
and to Lord Minto. That scheme was published a few 
days before the Congress met last year in Madras. It was 
hailed throughout the country with deep gratitude and 
delight. And nowhere did this feeling find warmer 
expression than at the Congress. The Regulations^ on the 
other hand, which were published nearly five weeks ago 
have, I am sorry to say, created widespread disappointment 
and dissatisfaction, except in the limited circle of a section 
of our Moslem friends. The fact is, of course, deplorable. 
But no good will be gained and much evil is likely to- 
result from ignoring or belittling it, or by trying to throw 
the blame for it on wrong shoulders. The interests of the 
country and of good government will be best served by 
trying to understand and to explain the reason for this 
great change which twelve months have brought about in 
the attitude of the educated Indiana. The question is, are^ 
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tiiey to blame for not hailiog the Regnlatioos with the* 
same feelings of thankfoloess and satisfaction with which* 
they welcomed the main outlines of the scheme) or haye 
the Regulations so far deviated from the liberal spirit of 
Lord Morley's despatch as to give the educated classes just 
cause for dissatisfaction ? To obtain a full and satisfactory' 
answer to this question, it is necessary to recall to mind the 
history of these reforms. And this 1 propose to da 
as briefly as I can. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it was the educated class in 
India who flrst felt the desire for the introduction of 
Self-Government—the government of the people through 
the elected representatives of th^ people—in India. Thia 
desire was the direct outcome of the study of that noble 
literature of England which is instinct with the love of 
freedom and eloquent of the truth that Self-Government ia 
the best form of government. To my honoured friend 
Babu Surendranth Banerjee, whom we are so pleased to 
And here to-day, growing older and older in years but yet 
full of the enthusiasm of youth for the service of the 
Motherland,—to Babu Surendranath will ever belong^ 
the credit of haying been among the very first of Indiana 
who gave audible expression to that desire. {Cheers,) 
It was he and our dear departed brother Mr. Ananda 
Mohan Bose who established the Indian Association of 
Calcutta in 1876; with the object, among others, of 
agitating for the introduction of a system of representative 
government in India. This desire was greatly strengthened 
by the deplorable acts of omission and commission of Lord 
Lytton’s administration, to which, by the way, the 
administration of Lord Curzon bore in many respects a 
striking family resemblance. The discontent that 
prevailed in India towards the end of Lord Lytton'a 
Viceroyalty was but slightly exceeded by that which 
prevailed at the close of Lord Curzon’s regime. The 
overthrow of the Conservative ministry and the great 
Liberal victory of 1880 was consequently hailed with joy 
by educated Indians, as they read in it an assurance of 
relief from the efiects of Lord Lytton*s maladministration 
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•and a promise of the introduction of liberal measures in 
India. Public expression was given to this feeling at a 
^reat meeting held in Calcutta at which, in the course of 
an eloquent speech, our friend Babn Surendranath uttered 
the following pregnant words : 

The question ot representative government looms not in the 
'far>off distance. Educated India is beginning to feel that the 
time has come when some measure ol SdU>Goverament might be 
conceded to the people. Canada governs Itselt. Australia 
governs Itselt. And surely it Is anomalous that the grandest 
dependency of England should continue to be governed upon 
wholly different principles. The great question of representative 
government will probably have to be settled by the Liberal Party, 
and I am sure It will be settled by them in a way which will add to 
the credit and honour of that illustrious party and will be worthy 
of their noble traditions. 

This feeling was not confiaed to Bengal. About the 
eame time a remarkable paper was published in my own 
Province, the then N.-W. Provinces, by the late Pandit 
Lakshmi Narayan Dar in which he strongly advocated 
the introduction of representative government in India. 
The Liberal Party did not disappoint India, and it could 
not; as it was then under the noble guidance of that 
greatest Englishman of his age, William Ewart Gladstone, 
who was one of the greatest apostles of liberty that the 
world has known. Mr. Gladstone never rendered a greater 
service to thjs country than when he sent out Lord Ripon 
as Viceroy and Governor-General of India. {Cheers.) His 
Lordship’s advent at the end of Lord Lytton’s Viceroyalty 
proved like the return of a bright day after a dark and 
ehilly night. His benign influence was soon felt. Discontent 
died out, and a new hope; a new joy soon pervaded 
the land. India rejoiced to And that her destinies were 
entrusted to the care of a Viceroy who regarded her 
children as his equal fellow-subjects and was righteously 
determined to deal with them in the spirit of Queen 
Victoria’s gracious Proclamation of 1858. Lord Kipon 
studied the wants and requirements of India. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that his Lordship had taken note 
of the desire of educated Indians for the introduction of 
the principle of Self-Government^ in India, holding 
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with MicanUy aad a whole race of liberal- nialel 
fiagllshmea that ao aatioa c%a be perfectly well 
goreraed till it is competent to govern itself/' Lori Rlpon 
diaagnrated his noble scbeme of Local Self-Gloveramaat^ 
not primarily as he was careful to point out in hia 
Kesolation, with a view to any immediate improvement 
4a aiministratioa, bat chiefly as an instrament of political 
and popular education** which was to leal in coucse of 
^ime to Self-Government in the aimiaistration ot the 
^provinces and eventually of the whole of the ludian 
Bmpire. Lord Ripon also tried to disregard distiactions 
•of race, colour and creel an! appointed [ndiaus to some of 
the highest posts in the country. Qis measures were 
intensely disliked by a large body of Quropeaus anl Anglo* 
Indians, oBdcial and non-official. And when he endeavoured 
subsequently; by means of what is known as the Ilbert 
Blit, CO place Indians and Europeans on a footing of 
equality in the eye of the law, the storm of opposition 
wnich had long been brewing in Anglo-India burst agiiust 
him in full force. It was not an opposition to the Libert 
Bill alone, but, as his Lordship himself told Air. Steal not 
long ag), tothe scheme of Local Self-Goverumeut and 
to his whole policy of treating Indians and Europeans as 
equal fellow-subjects. Barring, of course, honourable 
exceptions, our European and AnglorIndian fellow-subjects 
arrayed themselves in a body not against Hindus alone, 
not yet against the educated classes alone, but against 
Hindus, IVIahomedaas, Christians, Parsis, and all Indiana 
alike, making no exception in favour of either the 
Mahomedans or the landed aristocracy. It was the 
educated class theu; who organised the ludiau National 
Congress with a view to protect and promote, not the interests 
of any class or creed, but the common interests of all ludians 
'irrespective of any/cousideratiou of race, creed or colour* 
Not the woric enemy of the Congress can point to even a 
single Resolution passed by it which is opposed to this 
basic principle of its existence, to this guiding motive of its 
action. (Hear, hear,) Indeed no such Resolution could b» 
passed by it as the eradication of all possible race, creed or 
(provincial prejulices and the development aud consolidation 
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of a sentiment of national unity among all sections of the- 
Indian people was one of the essential features of the* 
programme of the Congress. This Congress of educated 
Indians put forward a Reform of the Legislative Councils 
in the forefront of its programme, because it was not only 
good in itself but it has the additional virtue, as the late 
Mr. Yule happily put it, of being the best of all instruments^ 
for obtaining other Reforms that further experiencQi 
and our growing wants might lead us to desire. It 
respectfully drew the attention of the Government to th^ 
poverty of vast numbers of the population and urged that^ 
the introduction of representative institutions would prove 
one of the most important practical steps towards the 
amelioration of their condition. The Congress also pressed 
for many other Reforms, among them being the employment 
of Indians in the higher branches of the public services 
and the holding of simultaneous examinations in India 
and England to facilitate the admission of Indians into 
the Indian Civil Service. Instead of welcoming the 
Congress as a most useful and lojal helpmate to 
Government, the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy unfortunately 
regarded it as hostile to Government. The Anglo-Indian 
Press, with some honourable exceptions, railed at it as if its 
object was to overthrow the British Government. Owing to 
this hostility of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy and of the 
Anglo-Indian Press, which is generally regarded as the 
mouthpiece of that bureaucracy, the bulk of our Mabomedan 
fellow-subjects held themselves aloof from the 
Congress—I say the bulk, because we have always had 
the benefit of the co-operation of a number of patriotic 
men from amongst them. And for fear of offending the 
same body of Anglo-Indian of^cials, the landed aristocracy 
also as a body kept itself at a safe distance from 
the Congress. 

It is sad to recall that as the Congress continued to 
grow in strength and influence, some of our Mahomed an 
fellow-subjects of the Aligarh School and some members 
of the landed aristocracy came forward openly to oppose it. 
Notwithstanding however, all the opposition of the Anglo- 
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^Indian Press and of the Anglo-ladian bureaucracy^ 
c nothwithstandiug also the oppositioo of our Mahomedaa 
iellov^-subjects aud the iodifference of the lauded aristocracy, 
the educated middle class contiaued to carry on the good 
w-ork they had begua. They soon found a powerful 
champion in the late Mr. Bradlaugh, and achieved the first 
victory of the Congress when, as the direct result of its 
agitation, the Indian Councils Act was passed in 1892 and 
Ihe Legislative Councils were reformed and expanded. 
(Cheers.) The attitude of the bureaucracy towards the 
educated class did not, however, show any change for the 
better. In fact, their dislike of them seemed to grow as 
they continued to agitate for further Reforms. And lest 
they might displease the officials, our Mahomed an fellow- 
subjects, as a body, continued to hold themselves aloof 
from the Congress and never asked for any Reform in the 
constitution of the Government. 8o also the landed classes. 
The educated middle class, the men of intellect, character 
and public spirit, who devoted their time to the study of 
public questions and their energies to the promotion of 
public good, felt, however, that the Reforms which had 
been effected under the Act of 1892 still left them without 
any real voice in the administration of their country. They 
found that administration was not being conducted in the 
best interests of the people of the country; they found 
that it continued to be conducted on extravagantly costly 
lines ; they found that the level of taxation was maintained 
much higher than was necessary for the purposes of good 
administration; they found that the Military expenditure of 
the Government was far beyond the capacity of the country 
’ to bear, and they were alarmed that there was a heavy 
and continuous increase going on year after year in that 
expenditure ; they found that an excessively large portion 
of the revenues raised from the people was being spent on 
what we may call Imperial purposes aud a very inadequate 
portion on purposes which directly benefit the people, such 
as the promotion of general, scientific, agricultural, indus¬ 
trial and technical education, the provision of medical relief 
and sanitation; they found that the most earnest and well- 
r reasoned representations of the Congress fell flat upon the 
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^818 (f tbe bnieaticiscy ^bicb i/ras id poiiper; siA tte' 
€OD\icticD grew io tbem tbat tbeir coDotiy could sever be 
well cr justly goveised ustil tbe Ecbesoe ot cossthuticsab 
Beioim vtbicb tbe Cosgreea bed ergge&tcd at its veiy 
fist sessios was carried out io its estiietj. hear.) 

At this stage ceme Loid Cuizoo to lodia. Os alsncsl* 
eveiy questioD oi iiupoitasce |ie adopted a policy tbe veiy 
re\ene of tbat for wbicb educated Isdiass bad for }eai&> 
beeo prayisg. Be showed usmistakable hostility to tbe 
educated class io Isdia, asd be is respossible tor bavitg: 
greatly fostered it amoog seme of bis coustr^meo whom 
be baa left bebiod io power. Bis attesDpt to lightly 
esiplaio away tbe pledges soleiroly giveo hy the Soveieigo* 
asd Parliameot io tbe ProclaoDatioo of 18b8 aod io tbe 
Act of 1833, bis ofScialisisg Uoiversities Act, bis overt 
attack upoo Local SelfGoveiozneot, aod last, but rot tie 
least, bis bigb-baoded Partitioo of Beogal io tbe teetb ob 
tbe oppositico of tbe people of tbat provioce, filled tbe cup 
of dificosteot to tbe brio?, ood deepeoed tbe ccovictioo io 
tbe miods of educated ooeo tbat lodia could sever be welf 
or justly goveroed, oor could her people be prcspercus or 
cooteoted uotil they ebtaioed tbieugb tbeir lepreseota- 
lives a real aod poteotial voice io tbe admioistratioo of 
their afiPairs. 

Tbe coovictioD feuod tbe clearest aod ooost eoopbatie 
ezpressioD io tbe Cougress which met io Calcutta io 190fi. 
Ur. Dadabbai Kaoroji, the revered patriarch of the educated 
cemmuoitj {cheers), speakirg with tbe koowledge ard^ 
ezperieoce boro of a lifeloog study of tbe defects aod 
sbortcooQioga of ibe ezistirg system of admioistratioo aod 
oppressed with tbe thought oi tbe political aod ecoocmic 
evfis from which lodia has beeo sufifeiirg, declared in words^ 
ef buroiog coDvictioo that “ Self-Goveromeot is the coly 
aod chief reooedy. lo Self-Goveromeut lies our hope, 
atreogth aod greatoess Mr. Dadabbai did oot uige that 
full-fledged represeotative iostitutioos should at ooce be 
lotroducfd ioto lodia. But be did uige, aod tbe whole of^ 
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beginniDg as that it may naturally in no long lime' 
develop itself into full legislatures of Self-Oovernment 
like those of the self-goveruiog colouies.^^ (Hear^ hear,) 

Happily for India, just as has happened at the 
end of Lord Lytton^s administration, there was a change 
at the close of Lord Curzon^s reign, of the ministry in 
England and the Liberal Government came into power. 
T^e faith of a large body of educated Indians in the 
efficacy of constitutional agitation had been undermined by 
the failure of all the efforts of the people of Bengal, made 
by prayer and petition, to avert the evil of the partition. 
But Mr. John Morley, who bad long been admired and 
adored by educated Indians as a great lover of liberty 
and justice happily became Secretary of State for India 
and the hearts of educated Indians began to beat with the 
hope that their agitation for a real measure of Self-Govern* 
ment might succeed during the period of bis office. Our 
esteemed brother Mr. Gokhale was appointed its trusted 
delegate to England by the Congress which met at Benarea 
and over which be so worthily presided, to urge the more 
pressing proposals of Reform on the attention of the 
authorities there. What excellent work our friend did in 
England; how he pressed the urgent necessity and the 
entire reasonableness of the Reforms suggested by the 
Congress and prepared the minds of the men in power 
there to give a favourable consideration to our proposals, 
it is not for me here to tell. In the meantime. Gentlemen,, 
our liberal minded Viceroy, Lord Minto, who found himself 
face to face with the legacy of a deep and widespread 
discontent which his brilliant but unwise predeceEsor hadi 
left to him, bad taken a statesmanlike note of the signs of 
the times and the needs of the country, and had appointed 
a Committee of his Council to consider and report what 
changes should he introduced in the existing system of 
administration to make it suitable to altered conditions. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, up to this time, up to tha 
beginning of October 1906; our Mahomedan fellow-subjecta 
did not trouble themselves with any questions of Reforms 
in the system of administration. But there were some 
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members of the Indian buieaucracy who were troubled with 
the thought that the liberahminded Viceroy seriously 
•contemplated important constitutional changes in that system, 
and they knew that the statesman who was at the helm of 
Indian affairs in England was the high priest of liberalism. 
They saw that there was every danger, from their point of 
view, that the prayer of the educated class for the Reform 
and expansion of the Legislative Councils on a liberal 
basis, might be granted. They frankly did not like h. 
And it was at this time that our Mahomedan fellow- 
subjects of the Aligarh School were roused from their 
apathy and indifference. They suddenly developed an 
interest—and an excessive interest too—in politics. A 
Mahomedan deputation was soon got up and waited on 
Lord Minto ! It claimed that Mahomedans were politically 
a more important community than other communities in 
India, and that they were therefore entitled to special 
consideration and even preferential treatment. I regret to 
say it. Gentlemen, but it is my duty to say it, that the 
concession which His Excellency the Viceroy was persuaded 
to make to this utterly unjustifiable claim in his reply to 
that deputation, has been the root of much of the trouble 
which has arisen in connection with these Reforms. The 
bureaucracy had, however, gained a point. The proposals 
for Reform which were formulated in the letter of 
Sir Harold Stuart, dated 24th August 1907, gave abundant 
evidence of the bias of that body, against those who had 
agitated for Reform. The proposals for the special repre- 
aentation of Mahomedans contained in it, tended clearly 
to set one religion against another and to counterpoise the 
influence of the educated middle class. i he proposals 
for the special representation of landholders who had never 
asked to be treated as a separate class, also had 
their origin evidently in the same kind of feeling. 
So also the proposals for creating Imperial and Provincial 
Advisory Councils. Those proposals met with a general 
condemnation from thoughtful men all over the country, 
excepting, of course, some among the landholders and the 
Mahomedans. They could not meet with a welcome 
because they did not deserve it. {Hear^ hear,) 
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« Later on the Government of India revised their 
provisional scheme in the light of the criticisms passed 
'npon it, and with some important modifications submitted it 
to the Secretary of State for India. Lord Morley did not 
share the bias of the bureaucracy against the educated 
class,—it would have been as strange as sad if he did. He 
recognised that they were an important factor, if not the 
most important factor, who deserved consideration. In 
hih speech on the Indian Budget in 1907, his Lordship 
observed : “You often hear men talk of the educated 
section of India as a mere handful, an infinitesimal iraction. 
So they are in numbers. But it is idle—totally idle—to 
say that this infinitesimal fraction does not count. This 
educated section makes all the difference, is making and 
will make all the difference.** His Lordship appointed a 
Committee of his own Council to consider the scheme 
which the Government of India had submitted to him, and 
after receiving its report framed his own proposals which 
were published in the now famous Despatch of the 27th 
November, 1908. His Lordship had, indeed, accepted the 
substantial part of His Excellency the Viceroy’s scheme, 
but he had liberalised it by the important changes he had 
made in it into a practically new scheme. The proposals 
for the Imperial and Advisory Councils which had been 
condemned by educated India were brushed ceremoniously 
aside. The Provincial Legislative Councils were to have a 
•majority of non-official members, who were to be, with very 
few exceptions, elected and not nominated members. His 
Lordship had already appointed two distinguished Indians 
as members of his own Council. Indians were now to be 
appointed to the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General of India and of the Governors of Madras and 
Bombay. Similar Executive Councils were to be 
established, with one or more Indian members in them, in 
the other large provinces, which were still ruled by 
Lieutenant-Governors. Under a scheme of Decentralisa¬ 
tion, Municipal and District Boards were to be vested 
with increased powers and responsibilities and to be freed 
from official control. The cause of Local Self- 
Government was to receive an effectual advance. Its roots 
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were to be extended deep down into the yillagesi. 
Taking full note of the yarions interests for which 
representation had to be provided in the enlargedr 
Councils, Lord Morley suggested a scheme of electoral 
colleges which, as was rightly claimed, was as 
simple as any scheme for the representation of' 
minorities can be. It was built up on a system^ 
of a single vote, and fully avoided the evils- 

of double and plural voting. It was equally free from 
the other objection to which the original proposals were 
open, viz.f that they would set one class against another. 
It gave the power to each section of the population to 
return a member in the proportion corresponding to its own. 
proportion to the total population. This scheme, as we 
all know, was received throughout the country with feelinga 
of great gratitude and gratification. An influential 
deputation composed of the representatives of all classes 
of the people waited upon His Excellency the Viceroy 
to personally tender their thanks for it to him, and 
through him, to Lord Morley. Did the educated class 
lack behind any other classes in welcoming the scheme? 
Did the feelings of grateful satisfaction find a warmer 
expression anywhere than in the speech ot my honoured^ 
predecessor in office, who speaking in reference to it 
exclaimed that ^‘the time of the singing of birds is come 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land Tho 

Congress unanimously passed a Kesolution giving, 

expression to the deep and general satisfaction with 
which the Reform proposals formulated in Lord Morley^s 
despatch had been received throughout the country, and it 
tendered its most sincere and grateful thauks to hia 
Lordship and to Lord Mioto for those proposals. It' 
expressed the confident hope at the same time 

that the details of the proposed scheme would be 
worked out in the same liberal spirit in which^ 
its main outlines had been conceived. This unfor- 
tuoately has not been done, and a very important 
part of the scheme has been so modified as to- 

give just grounds of complaint in a large portion of 
the country. 
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INDIANS IN EXECUTIVE COUNCILS 

Now, Oentlemeii, the feature of the ReformB which' 
most appealed to the minds of educated Indians was the 
proposal to appoint Indians to the Executive Councils of 
the Governor-General of India and of the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay, and the proposal to create similar 
Copncils in the other large provinces of India, which were 
placed under Lieutenant-Governors. The most unmistakable 
proof of this fact was found in the thrill of grateful 
satisfaction which passed all over the country when the 
announcement was made of the appointment of Mr. 
Satyendra Prasanna Sinha as a member of the Yiceroy^s 
Conncil. And I take this opportunity of tendering our 
most cordial thanks for that appointment both to Lord Minte 
and to Lord Morley. (Cheers,) That appointment has 
afforded the best proof of the desire of both their Lordshipa 
to obliterate distinctions of race, creed and colour, and to 
admit Indians to the highest offices under the Crown for 
which they may be qualified, and it has been most sincerely 
and warmly appreciated as such by thoughtful Indians 
throughout the couatry. Our friends in Bombay and- 
Madras will soon have the satisfaction of finding an Indian 
appointed to the Executive Councils of the Governors of 
their respective provinces. And thanks to the large 
hearted and liberal support given to the proposal by 
Sir Edward Baker, our brethren in Bengal too, will shortly 
have the satisfaction of seeing an Executive Council 
established in their province with an Indian as one of its 
members. But, Gentlemen, the people of my own provinces* 
—the United Provinces, and of the Punjab, of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, and of Burma, have been kept out of 
the benefit of the undoubted advantages which would” 
result by the judgment of the Lieutenant-Governor being 
fortified and enlarged in the weighty words of Lord 
Morley^s despatch, by two or more competent advisers,, 
with an official and responsible share in his deliberations 
We in the United Peovinces had looked eagerly forward to* 
having an Executive Council created there at the same 
time that one would be established in Bengal. Hindus- 
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and Sfahomedans, the landed aristocracy and the educated 
classes were unanimous in their desire to see such Councils 
established. Bombay with a population ot only 19 millions, 
Madras with population of only 38 millions have each long 
enjoyed the advantage of being governed by a Governor in 
Council. The United Provinces which have a population 
of 48 millions, have been ruled all these many years and 
must yet continue to be ruled by a Lieutenant-Governor! 
Bengal, the population of which exceeds the population 
of the United Provinces by barely 3 millions, will have 
the benefit of an Executive Council. Not so the United 
Provinces; nor yet Eastern Bengal and Assam which 
have a population of 31 millions, nor the Punjab which 
has a population somewhat larger than that of ihe 
Presidency of Bombay! This is clearly unjust, and 
the injustice of it has nowhere been more keenly felt 
than in my own Provinces. 

PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE COUNCILS 

The people of the United Provinces have special 
reasons to feel aggrieved at this decision. So far back aa 
1833, Section 56 of the Charter Act of that year enacted 
that the Presidencies of Fort William in Bengal, Fort 
St. George, Bombay, and Agra shall be administered^ by a 
Governor and three Councillors, But this provision was 
suspended by an Act passed two years later mainly on the 
ground that ** the same would be attended with a large 
increase of charge ”, Tne Act provided that during such 
time as the execution of the Act of 1833 should remain 
suspended, it would be lawful for the Governor-General 
of India in Council to appoint any servant of the East 
India Company of ten years’ standing t» the office of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. 
When the Charter Act of 1853 was p'^ssed, it still contem- 
»plated the creation of the Presidency of Agra under the 
Act of 1833. Those enactments have never been repealed. 
In the long period that has elapsed since 1833, the 
provinces have largely grown in size and population by the 
‘soaexation of Oudh and the normal growth of population. 
The revenues of the provinces have also largely increased. 
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If the objection that the creation of an Executive Council 
would be attended with a large increase of charge was at 
any time a valid one, it has long ceased to be so. The 
provinces are not so poor that they cannot afford to bear 
the smalt increase in expenditure which the new arrange* 
ment will involve. They have for years been making 
larger contribntions to the Imperial Exchequer than the 
• sister Provinces of Bombay, Madras and Bengal. On the 
other hand, the arguments for the creation of such a 
Council have been growing stronger and stronger every 
year. 'Fhe question was taken up by the Government of 
India in 1867-68. but unfortunately the discussion did not 
lead to any change in the system. The eminent author of 
Indian Polity^ whose views on questions of Indian adminis¬ 
tration are entitled to great respect, strongly urged the 
introduction of the change fifteen years ago. Wrote 
‘General Ghesney : 

In regard to administration, the change (the North-Western 
Provinces) Is as Important as Bengal. It comprises 49 districts as 
against 47 in the latter, nearly twice as many as in Bombay, and 
more than thrice the number of districts in Madras, and every 
consideration which makes for styling the head ot the Bengal 
Government a Governor, applies equally to this great province. 
(This was said when Bengal had not been partitioned.) Here also, 
as in Bengal, the Governor should be aided by a Council. Sir 
George Chesney went on to say: The amount of business to be 
transacted here is beyond the capacity of a single administrator to 
deal with properly, while the province has arrived at a condition 
when the vigour and impulse to progress which the rule of one 
man can impart, may be fitly replaced by the greater continuity ot 
policy which would be secured under the administration of a 
Governor aided by a Council. So tar from the head ot the admi¬ 
nistration losing by the change—not to mention the relief from the 
pressure of work now imposed on a single man, and that a great 
deal of business which has now to be disposed of in his name by 
irresponsible Secretaries would then tall to be dealt with by mem¬ 
bers of the Government with recognised authority—it would be of 
great advantage to the Governor if all appointments and promo¬ 
tions in the public service ot this province, a much larger body 
than that in Madras and Bombay, were made in consultation with 
and on the joint responsibility of colleagues, Instead ot at his 
sole pleasure. 

The work of administration has very much increased 
since this was written. And we have it now on the 
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uoimpeachable testimony of the Royal Commission v)o 
Decentralisation, who snbmitted their report early this 
•year, that with the development of the administration 
in all its branches, the growth of important industrial 
interests, the spread of education and political aspirations, 
and the growing tendency of the public to criticise the 
administration and to appeal to the highest Executive 
tribunals, the Lieutenant-Governors of the larger 

provinces are clearly over-burdened”. Sir Antbny 

MacDonnell who ruled over the United Provinces not 
many years ago, could not bear the strain of the work 
continuously for more than four years, and had to take 
six months' leave during the period of his Lieutenant- 
Governorship. The present Lieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinces also has, I regret to learn, found it 
necessary to take six months' leave at the end of only 
three years of his administration. And we have been ' 
surprised and grieved to learn that both Lord MacDonnell 
and Sir John Hewett have opposed the creation of an 
Executive Council for the United Provinces. The 
Decentralisation Commission did not, however, rest the case 
for a change in the existing system on the sole ground 
that the head of the province was over-burdened with 
work. They rested it on a much higher ground. They 
rightly urged that ‘‘ even if a Lieutenant-Governor 
could dispose of all the work demanding consideration at 
the hands of a Provincial Government, we think that 
such powers are too wide to be expediently entrusted to 
one man, however able or zealous”. And they 
unanimously recommended the establishment in the larger 
provinces of India, of a regular Council Government 
such as obtains in Bombay and Madras, improved with 
the addition of an Indian member to them. Lord Morley 
was pleased to accept this recommendation with the 
important modification that the head of the Provinces 
should continue to be a member of the Indian Civil 
Service ; and though we did not approve of this modification, 
we were content and thankful that a Council Government 
should be introduced even in this modified form. 
But even that has been withheld from us, and the 
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4igh hopes that had been raised have naturally given 
place to a correspondingly deep disappointment. There is 
a widespread belief in my Provinces that if our Lieutenant- 
Governor had not been opposed to the proposal in 
question, the Provinces would have had an Executive 
Council just as Bengal will soon have. And the fact has 
furnished a striking instance of the disadvantages of 
leaving vital questions which affect the well-being of 48 
millions of people to be decided by the judgment of a 
single individual, however able and well-meaning he may 
be. {HeaVy hear.) 

Gentlemen, this is not a mere sentimental grievance 
^ith ns. We find that the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay which have had the benefit of being governed 
by a Governor-in-Oouncil have made far greater progress 
in every matter which affects the happiness of the people 
than my own Provinces. And a conviction has gained 
ground in the minds of all thoughtful men that the 
Provinces will have no chance of coming abreast even of 
Bombay and Madras until they have a Government 
similar to that of those Provinces, so that there may be 
a reasonable continuity of policy in the administration 
and the proposals of the Provincial Government may 
receive greater consideration than they do at present 
from the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State. Gentlemen, the noble lords and the members 
of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy—both those who have 
retired and those who are still in service, who opposed the 
creation of an Executive Council for the United Provinces— 
have, I regret to say, done a great dis-service to the cause 
of good government by opposing this important portion of 
the scheme of Reform. That opposition has caused deep 
dissatisfaction among the educated classes and has greatly 
chilled the enthusiasm which was aroused among them 
when the proposals of Lord Morley were first published, 
i would strongly urge upon the Government the wisdom 
of taking steps to give an Executive Council at as early a 
date as may be practicable, not only to United Provinces 
'but also to the Punjab, to Eastern Bengal and Assam, and 
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to Burma. The creation of such Councils with one or 
two Indian members in them will be a distinct gain to the 
eanse of good administration. It will afford an effectual 
safeguard against serious administrative blunders being 
committed, particularly in these days of repressive measures^ 
and deportations without trial. England isjast now on the eve 
of a general election. But the elections will soon be over. 
Ler us hope for the good of this country that it will result 
in bringing the Liberal Governmeot again into power. Let 
us hope that in the result the House of Lords will become 
somewhat liberal. Let us hope that soon after Parliament 
has been constituted again, tbe Secretary of State for 
India, who, let us also hope, will be Lord Morley again, 
and the Governor-General of India in Council will be 
pleased to take tbe earliest opportunity to creat Executive 
Councils in the United Provinces, the Punjab, and Eastern* 
Bengal and Assam, by either getting the Indian Councils* 
Act modified, or by obtaining the assent of both the 
Houses of Parliament to the creation of such Councils* 
under the provisions of the existing Act. (Cheers,) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I wish to make it clear here- 
that we have no complaint whatsoever in this connection 
either against Lord Morley or Lord Minto. We know— 
and we acknowledge it with sincere gratitude—that bolh* 
the noble Lords did all chat they could to get the original 
clause (3) of the Bill passed as it had been framed. We 
know that we owe our discomfiture to the action of Lord 
Curzon, who seems unfortunately for us to be afflicted with 
the desire of swelling the record of his ill services to India, 
and to the opposition of Lord MacDonnell, from whom we 
of the United Provinces had hoped for support to our 
cause, and lastly, to the regrettable attitude adopted 
towards the proposal contained in that clause by the 
present Lieutenant-Governor of our Provinces. I still 
venture to hope, however, that Sir John Hewett will be 
pleased to reconsider his position, particularly in view of 
tbe important fact that our sister Province of Bengal alse 
is shortly going to have an Executive Council; and that his 
Honour will earn the lasting gratitude of the people over 
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whom Provideoce has placed him, and whose destinies it ia 
in his power to mar or make, by moving the Government 
of India to take early steps to secure to them the benefit 
of Government by a Council before be retires from hia 
exalted office. {Cheers.) 

THE REGULATIONS 

Gentlemen, the question of the creation of Executive 
Councils affects, however, only particular provinces of 
India, but the Regulations that have been promulgated 
under the scheme of Reform have given rise to even moro 
widespread and general dissatisfaction. I will therefore 
now ask you to turn your attention to these Regulations. 
We all remember that Lord Morley had put forward a 
most carefully considered scheme of proportional 
representation on the basis of population. We therefore 
regretted to find that, in the debate which took place on the 
Bill, bis Lordship acceped the view that the Mahomedan 
community was entitled on the ground of the political 
importance which it claimed, to a large representation than 
would be justified by its proportion to the total population* 
His Lordship was pleased, however, to indicate the extent 
of the large representation which be was prepared to* 
ensure to the Mabomedans after taking into account even 
their alleged political importance; and though the educated 
non-Moslem public generally, and many far-seeing men 
among our Mahomedan fellow-subjects also, were, and still 
are opposed to any representation in the Legislatures of 
the country on the basis of religion; yet there were several 
amongst us who recognised the difficulty that had been 
created by Lord Mintons reply to the Mahomedan deputa¬ 
tion at Simla, and were prepared not to demur to the 
larger representation of Mabomedans to the extent sug- 
gested by Lord Morley. We were prepared to agree that 
a certain amount of representation should be granted to 
them; that they should try to secure it through the general 
electorates; and that if they failed to obtain the number 
of representatives fixed for them, they should be allowed 
to make up the number by election by special Mahomedan 
electorates formed for the purpose, llie Regulations whieb 
52 • 
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<have beea published, hove?er; not only provide that they 
shall elect the aumber ot represeatatives which has been 
'fixed for them on a coosideratioo not oaly of their proportion 
to the total population but also of their alleged 
political importance, by special electorates created for the 
purpose, but they also permit them to take part in 
elections by mixed electorates, and thereby enable them to 
secure an excessive and undue representation of their 
particular community to the exclusion to a corresponding 
extent of the representatives of other communities. The 
system of single votes which was an essential feature of 
Lord Morley’s scheme has been cast to the winds ; the 
injustice of double and plural voting which Lord Morley 
tried to avoid has been given the fullest ^lay. In my 
provinces, and I believe in other provinces also, some 
of my Mahomedan fellow-subjects have voted in three 
places. So long as there was still a chance of getting the 
Government to increase the number of seats which were to 
be specially reserved to them, our astute friends of the 
Moslem League swore that none of them would seek an 
election to the Councils by the votes of non-Moslems. 
When the Regulations were passed, they lost no time in 
cancelling the Resolution of their League, and put forward 
candidates to contest every seat for which elections 
were to be made by mixed electorates. Members of 
Municipal and District Boards to whom the general franchise 
has been confined were elected or appointed at a time 
•when the Moslem League had not preached the gospel of 
separation. The electors did not then accept or reject a 
candidate on the ground of his religion. Mahomedans, 
therefore, filled a far larger number of seats on Municipal 
and District Boards than their proportion to the total 
population or their stake in the country would entitle 
them to hold. The result has been that in addition 
to the four seats specially reserved to the Mahomedans, 
•they have won two more seats in the United Provinces in 
the general elections, and these with the nominations made 
by the Government ^ have given them eight seats out of a 
total of 26 non-official seats in the legislature of the 
Province, where they form but one-sixth of the popnlatioi! 
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ll'hU U protecting the interests of a minority, with a 
wengeance. It looks more like a case of allowing the 
majority to be driven to a corner by a minority. , What 
'makes the matter worse, however, is that this advant^e 
has been reserved only to the favoured minority of our 
Mahomedan fellow-subjects. No such protection has been 
extended to the Hindu miaorities in the Punjab and 
l^astern Bengal and Assam. The Hindu minorities in the 
said two provinces have bean left out severely in the cold. 
And yet they are found fault with for not waxing warm 
with enthusiasm over the Beforms! (Hear^ hear,) 

Gentlemen, let us no w turn to the question of the 
franchise. Direct representation has been givQu to 
Mahomedans. It has been refused to non-Sdabomedans. All 
Mahomedans who pay an iucome-tax on an income of three 
thousand rupees or land revenue in the same sum, and all 
Mahomedan graduates of five years’ standing, have been 
given the power to vote. Now I am not only not sorry 
but am sincerely glad that direct representation has been 
given to our Mahomedan fellow-subjects and that the 
franchise extended to them is fairly liberal. Indeed, no 
taxation without represeutation being the cardinal article 
of faith in the political creed of Englishmen, it would 
have been a matter for greater satisfaction if the 
franchise had been extended to all payers of income-tax. 
The point of oar complaint is that the franchise 
has not similarly been extended to the non-Mahomedan 
subjects of His Majesty. A Parsi, Hindu or Christian 
who may be paying an income-tax on three lakhg 
or land revenue iu the sum of three times three lakhs a 
year, is not entitled to a vote, to which his Mahomedan 
iellow-sabject, who pays au iucome-tax on only three 
thousand a year or land revenue in the same 8;am, ia 
entitled ! Hindu, Parsi and Christian graduates of thirty 
years’ standing, men like Sir Gurudas Baneiji, 
Dr. Bhandarkar, Sir Subramania Iyer and Dr. Bash Behari 
Ghose have not been given a vote, which has been given 
to every Mahomedan graduate of five years’ standing! 
>Peopl6 whose sensitiveness has bean too muck sobefed 
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down hj 8ge may not resent this. But can it be doubted^ 
for a moment that tens of tbonsands of non-Mahomedan 
gradnates in ihe conntry deeply resent being kept out of 
a privilege which has been extended to Mabomedam 
graduates ? It is to my mind exceedingly deplorable that 
when the Government decided to give direct representation' 
and a fairly liberal franchise to Mahomedans, it did not 
also decide to extend them to non-Mahomedans as weV. 

Let us next consider the restrictions that have been 
placed on the choice of electors in choosing candidates. In 
the Regulations for Bombay and Madras^ and in those 
for Bengal also^ eligibility to a membership of a Provincial 
Council has been confined to members of Municipal and 
District Boards only. This is a novel departure from the 
practice which obtained for the last seventeen years under 
the Indian Councils Act of 1892, and I regret to think 
that it is a departure taken without a full consideration 
of its result. The result is most unfortunate. It is 
acknowledged that the scheme of Local Self-Government 
which Lord Ripon introduced into the country has not yet 
had a fair trial. Lord Mortey in his despatch of last 
year took note of the fact that the expectations formed 
of it had not been realised, and in explanation thereof hia 
Lordship was pleased to say, adopting the language of the 
Resolution of 1882, that ** there appears to be great force 
in the argument that so long as the chief Executive 
ofiicers are, as a matter of course, Chairmen of Municipal 
and District Committees, there is little chance of those 
Committees afiPording any efiPective training to their 
members in the management of local affairs or of the non- 
ofiScial members taking any real interest in local business 
Further on, his Lordship truly observed that “ nomofiioial 
members have not been induced to such an extent as was 
hoped to take real interest in local business, because their 
powers and their responsibilities were not real ”. Owing 
to this fact Municipal and District Boards have, with a 
few exceptions here and there, not attracted many able and 
independent members. The result of confining eligibility 
as a member of Council to members of Municipal and^ 
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District Boards has, therefore, aocessarily baeo to exelade 
« aamber of mea of light aad leading in every province— 
excepting in my own where, I am thinkfal to say, no aach 
restriction has been made—r-from being eligible for election. 
Under the operation of this short-visioned rale in Bengal, 
a number of the public man of the province were found to 
be ineligible for election; and Sir Edward Baker had to 
^modjify the B^egulatioas within barely three weeks of their 
having been published, to make it possible for some at least 
of the public men of his province to enter the Provincial 
.Gouucil. In Madras, Sir Arthur Lawley had to resort 
to the expedient of aominating some of the ex*members 
of the Lagislative Council, as members of Municipal 
'and District or Taluq Boards in order to make them eligible 
as members of the Provincial Council under the new 
Regulations. In Bombay, two ex-members of the Council 
*bad to enter Municipal Boards, which they were only enabled 
to do by the courtesy of obliging friends who resigned their 
aeats to make room for them, in order to qualify themselves 
for election to the Council, 

This does not, I regret to say, exhaust the grounds of 
our objections to the Regulations* A property qualihcation 
has for the first time been laid down in the case of 
candidates for membership of the Provincial Councils. No 
such qualification is required of Members of Parliameut 
in iijQgland. None such was required in India under the 
Regulations which ware in force for nearly seventeen years 
under the Indian Councils Act of 1892. No complaint was 
ever made that the abience of anf such restriction on 
the choice of the electors had led to the admission of any 
undesirable person into any of th) Councils. Tae posses- 
aioQ of property or an income does not necessarily predicts 
ability, much less character and does not by itself, secure 
to any mau the esteem or confidence of his fellow-men. 
No more does the absence of property necessarily 
indicate want of capability to acquire it. It certaiuly does 
•not indicate want of respectability. L'ne ancient law-giver, 
Mann, mentions five quilificatious which earn for a maa 
<tbe respect of others. Says he : 
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WetUb, relation!, age, good deeds and learning ar^ 
the five titles to respect; of these each succeeding 
qualibcatioD is of greater weight than each» 
preceding one .'' 

According to this time-honoured teaching, education 
is the highest qualification and the possession of wealth the 
lowest. The Regulations have not merely reversed the 
order hut have excluded education from the category of 
qualifications required to make a man eligible as a member 
of the Legislative Councils ! The framers of the Regulation’ 
have taken no note of the fact that in this ancient land 
thousands of men of bright intelligence and pure character 
have voluntarily wedded themselves to poverty and* 
consecrated their lives to the pursuit or promotion of 
learning or religion or other philanthropic object. The result 
is that to far as the Provincial Councils are concerned, in 
several provinces selfless patriots like Mr. Dadabhat 
Naoroji or Mr. Gokhale would not he eligible as members 
of'those Councils. Regulations which lead to such results- 
stand self-condemned. (Cheers,) 

Again, the clause resulting to disqualifications for 
membership has been made unnecessarily stringent and 
exclusive. A person who has been dismissed from 
Government ser'vice is to be disqualified for ever fi»r a 
membership of the Councils. Whether he was dismissed 
for anything which indicated any hostility to Government or 
any moral turpitude, or whether he was dismissed merely 
for disobeying or not carrying out any tiumpery order, or 
merely for failing to attend at a place and time when or at 
which he might have been required, he must never he 
permitted to serve the Government and the people again 
even in an honorary capacity ! It does not matter whether 
his case was rightly or wrongly decided, his having been 
dismissed constitutes an ofience of such gravity that it 
cannot be condoned. So also does a sentence of 
imprisonment however short it may he, for any offence which 
is punishable with imprisonment for more than six months. ' 
Here again, no account is taken of the fact whether the 
offence for which the punishment was inflicted, implied^ 
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tiny moral defect in the man. No such disqualification 
exists in the case of a membership of Parliament. Mr.. 
John Burns was once sentenced to eighteen months^ 
imprisonment; he is now a Cabinet Minister. (HeaVy 
hear,) Mr. Lynch actually fought against the British 
Government in the Boer War ; he was sentenced to deaths 
but the sentence was mitigated later on, and eventually 
entirely commuted, and he has since been elected a Member 
of Parliament. What then can be the reason or 

justification for laying down such a severe and sweeping: 
disqualification in a country where the judicial and 
executive functions are still combined in one ofiicei, and 

where the administration of justice is not as impartial and 
pure as it is in England ? 

More objectionable still is clause (%) of the disqualifying* 
section which lays down that a man shall not be 
eligible as a member of the Council if he has been declared 
by the Local Government to be of such reputation and 
antecedents that his election would; in the opinion of 
the head of the Local Government; be contrary to the 

public interest. Now, Gentlemen, you will remember 

that in the debates in Parliament the question was raised 
«whether the deportation of a man under Regulation 111 
of 1818 and similar Regulations would by itself 
disqualify him for sitting in a Legislative Council. Bearing 
probably in mind that a man might be deported without 
any just or reasonable cause; as it is believed happened in 
the case of Lala Lajpat Kai, Lord Morley could not perbapa 
bring himself to agree to a deportation being by itself 
made a ground of disqualification. We may take it that 
his Lordship gave his assent to clause (i) being enacted in 
the belief that it was less open to objection. But with due 
respect to bis Loidship, 1 venture to submit that thia 
clause is open to even greater objection than the 
disqualification of deportees as such would have been. In 
the case of a deportation; the Local Government has to satisfy 
the Government of India why action should be taken undev 
any of the drastic Regulations relating thereto. This new 
clause empowers the Local Government on its own* 
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authority to declare a man to be ineligible, and thereby to do 
irreparable injury to hia character. The judgment of the 
Local Government may be entirely unjust, but there can 
be no appeal from it. How seriously liable to abuse this 
clause is, is demonstrated by the case of Mr. Kelkar, editor 
of the Mahratta, Mr. Kelkar offered himself as a candi¬ 
date for election to the Bombay Council. Thereupon His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay made a declaration 
under the clause in question that in His Excellency's 
opinion Mr. Kelkar’a reputation and antecedents were such 
that his election would he contrary to the public interest. 
Now, Gentlemen, the knowledge which His Excellency the 
Governor has of Mr. Kelkar’s reputation and antecedents, 
is presumably not his own personal knowledge, but must 
have largely been derived from reports. There happens 
to be another man, however, in the Bombay Presidency, 
aye, in Poona itself, where Mr. Kelkar has lived and 
worked, whose solicitude for the public interest is, it will 
perhaps be conceded, not less keen, and whose opinion, 
as to what would be contrary to the public interest, is not 
entitled to less weight than that of even Sir George Clarke 
or his colleagues, and that is my esteemed brother 
Mr. Gokhale. He has one great advantage in this respect 
over Sir George Clarke, that he has a personal knowledge, 
born of many years of personal contact in public work, 
of Mr. Kelkar's character. When the declaration in ques¬ 
tion was made, Mr. Gokhale felt it to be his duty to 
protest against the action of the Governor of Bombay and 
to publicly bear testimony to the good character of Mr. 
Kelkar. Mr. Kelkar appealed to the Governor, but his 
appeal has been rejected, and he remains condemned 
unheard! (Shame,) 

NON-OFFICIAL MAJORITIES 

One of the most important features of the reforms 
which created wide-spread satisfaction was the promise of a 
non-official majority in the Provincial Councils. ,Tbe 
Congress had, in the scheme which it put forward so far 
back as 1886, urged that at least half the members of 
both the Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils 
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Ahoald be elected and not more than one-fonrth shonld be 
officials. Congressmen regarded this as the sine qua non 
for securing to the representatives of the people a real voice 
in the administration of their coantry's aBTairs. Lord 
Morley did not think it fit, however, to give us yet a 
non>official majority in the Imperial Legislative Council. 
We regretted the decision. But Lord IVlorley had been 
pjieased to accept the recommendation for a non-official 
majority in the Provincial Legislative Council, and we 
‘ decided to accept it with gratitude, in the confidence that 
after the Provincial Legislative Councils have worked 
satisfactorily for a few years under the new scheme, the 
mire important concession of a nou-offi^ial majority in the 
Imperial Council was certain to come. 

We are glad and thankful to find that a real non¬ 
official majority has been provided in the case of Bengal. 
And I take this opportunity of expressing our high 
• appreciation of the large-hearted and liberal support which 
Sir Edward Baker has given to Lord Morley^s proposals of 
'Reform. It is due to that support that Bengal will shortly 
have the advantage of a Council Government. To Sir 
Edward Baker alone; among all the Governors and 
>Lieutenant-Governors of the different Provinces, belongs 
the credit of having secured a non-official majority of 
elected members in the Legislative Council of the great 
Province over which ho rules. The Regulations for Bengal 
lay down that out of a total of 49 members of the Council 26, 
i.e., more than half shall be elected, and that the members 
nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor shall not exceed 22, 
not more than 17 of whom may be officials, and 2 of whom 
shall be non-officials to be elected one from the Indian 
commercial community and one from the planting 
community. But in sad contrast to this stands the caSe of 
the second largest province of India, viz., the United 
Provinces. The provision for a non-official majority has 
there been reduced to a practical nullity. Sir John Hewett 
had warmly supported the proposals for the creation of 
^Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils. Those 
r^roposals, as we know, were rejected by the Secretary of 
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State for India. But His Honour seems to haye been 8<^ * 
much fascinated by them that he has done a good deal t(y 
make his Legislative Council approach the ideal of what 
were proposed to be Advisory Councils. {Hear, hear.) Out 
of the total number of 46 members of the Council, only 20 
are to be. elected, and 26 to be nominated, of whom 
as many as 20 may be ofhcials. Sir John Hewett has 
nominated the maximum number of 20 official members,^ 
and His Honour has shown great promptitude in nominating 
6 non>official members. Tho of these are independent 
Chiefs, viz.y His Highness the Nawab of Rampur and His 
Highness the Raja of Tthri, and the third is His Highnesa 
the Maharaja of Benares who is practically regarded as an 
independent Chief. No subject of the British Government 
has any voice in the administration of the affairs of these 
Chiefs. What justification can there be then for giving 
them a voice in the discussion of any legislation or other 
public questions which affect the weal or woe of the sub¬ 
jects ot tbe British Indian Government ? 1 mean no dis¬ 

respect to these Chiefs when I say that they do not study 
the wants of the latter. They cannot be expected to do so. 
And even when they have formed an opinion about any 
matter that may come up for discussion, they cannot always 
afford to express it, except when it should happen to 
coincide with that of the Government. {Hear, hear.) It is 
thus obvious that they cannot be useful members of the 
Council which they are to adorn. Why then have they 
been nominated, if it be not to act as a counterpoise 
to the influence of the educated class'? Of tbe three 
other nominees of Sir John Hewett, one is a Mahomedan 
Nawab who is innocent of English and one a European 
indigo planter. The sixth nominee is a representative of 
the con-official Indian commercial community, which the 
Regulations required him to be, but be too is innocent of 
English ! 

Some of the other objections to which the Regulations 
are open have also been most forcibly illustrated in the 
case of my unlucky Province. Our Mahomedan^ 
fellow-subjects constitute only 14 per cent, of the popula- 
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*tion there. But four seats have been allotted to them oat 
of the total of 20 seats which are to be filled up by election 
in consideration of their proportion to the total population 
^lu8 their alleged political importance. In addition to this 
they have been allowed to participate in the elections by 
mixed electorates and they have won two seats there. The 
Government has, besides, nominated two Mahomedans as 
pon-ofiScial members. Thus out of 26 non-official members, 

8 are Mahomedans. Among the elected members as many 
as 8 are representatives of the landed aristocracy and only 
5 of the educated classes. The non-official majority has 
thus been reduced to a farce. 

Time will not permit me to deal at length with the 
case of the other provinces. But I cannot pass over the ease 
of the Punjab, the grievances of which are very real. 
Having regard to its position, its population, and the 
educational, social and industrial progress made by it, the 
number of members fixed for its Legislative Council is 
quite inadequate, and the number of elected members ia 
extremely meagre, being only 5 in a total of 25. Besides 
this the franchise for the general electorates, through 
which alone the non-Moslem population can take any part 
in the election of any member for the Council, has been 
limited to an extremely small number of persons. The 
number of Municipalities in the Punjab is larger than in 
any other province of India. In more than one hundred of 
them, elected representatives of the people have been serving 
for a long time past. Yet the privilege of voting for the 
election of members of the Council, has, I regret to find^ 
been confined to only nine of these bodies ! Can there be 
any justification for narrowing the franchise in this manner?* 
The people of the Punjab would seem to be entitled to as^ 
much consideration as the people of any other province in< 
the Empire, and if a large number of members of Municipali 
and District Boards in other provinces were considered 
to be fit to exercise the franchise usefully and beneficially,^ 
the privilege should have been extended in at least,an^ 
equal degree to the people of the Punjab. I do not wiak 
to dwell upon the resentment which has been cansad in. the' 
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profince by its being so anjustly dealt with. I trust the 
Government will be pleased to consider whether the 
exclusion—on the face of it an unreasonable and unjustifiable 
exclusion—of vast numbers of educated men in a progressive 
province like the Punjab from a privilege which has 
been extended to their fellow-subjects in other parts of 
the country and even in their own province, is not quite a 
serious political blunder. {Hear^ hear) 'I'he allaying of 
discontent was one of the main objects of the scheme of 
Reform. I venture humbly to say that the way in which 
the Reform has been worked out here is certainly not 
calculated to achieve that end. Every consideration for 
the welfare of the people and of good administration seems 
to me to demand that as large a number of men of 
intelligence, education and influence as may be available 
should be given the right to exercise a constitutional 
privilege and thus invited to employ their time and energy 
•in the service of their country. 

Gentlemen, I will not detain you by dwelling on the 
defects of the Regulations for the other provinces. Speaking 
•generally, w© find that the Regulations have been 
vitiated by the disproportionate representation which they 
have secured to the Mahomedans and to the lauded classes 
and the small room for representation which they have left 
‘for the eduosted classes ; also by the fact that they have 
made an invidious and irritating distinction between Moslem 
and non-Moslem subjects of His Majesty, both in 
the matter of the protection of minorities and of the 
franchise, and lastly in that they have laid down 
unnecessarily narrow and arbitrary restrictions on the choice 
of electors. 

Such are the Regulations which have been promulgated 
under the Reform scheme. I would respectfully invite 
Lord Morley himself to judge how very far they have 
departed from the liberal spirit of the proposals which he 
had fashioned with such statesmanlike care and caution. 
K also invite Lord Minto to consider if the Regulations do 
not practically give effect, as far as they could, to the 
objectionable features of the scheme which was put forward 
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in Sir Harold Stuart's letter of 24th August 1907, 
which were bo widely condemned, and also to judge how 
different in spirit they are from the proposals for which 
the people of India tendered warmest thaoks to his Lordship 
and to his noble chief at Whitehall. Is it at all a 
matter for wonder that the educated classes in India are 
intensely dissatisfied with the Regulations ? Have they not 
every reason to be so ? For more than a quarter of a 
century they have laboured earnestly and prayerfully 
through the Congress to promote the common interests of 
all classes and sects of the people, and to develop a common 
feeling of nationality among the followers of all the 
different religions in India, which is not less necessary for 
the purposes of a civilized Government than for the peace¬ 
ful progress, prosperity and happiness of the people. The 
Regulations for the first time in the history of British rule 
have recognised religion as a basis of representation, and 
have thus raised a wall of separation besween the Mahome- 
dan and non-Mahomedan subjects of His Majesty which it< 
will take years of earnest efforts to demolish. They have 
also practically undone, for the time being at any rate, the 
results of the earnest agitation of a quarter of a century 
to secure an effective voice to the elected representatives 
of the people in the government of their country. It is 
not that the Congress did not want, or does not want, 
that our Mabomedan fellow-subjects should be fairly 
and fully represented in the reformed Councils. It 
firmly believed, and it fully expected, that if a general 
electorate would be formed on a reasonable basis, a 
sufficient number of representatives of all classes of 
the community would naturally find their way into 
the Councils. But it desired that as they would have to 
deal as members of the Councils, with questions which 
affect equally the interests of all classes and creeds, they 
should be returned to the Councils by the common su&ageg 
of their countrymen of all classes and creeds, and that their 
title to the confidence of their countrymen should be based 
on their ability to protect and promote their interests by 
their education, integrity and independence of character 
and not on the accident of their belonging to any particular 
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faith or creed) or of their haviog inherited or acquired a 
certain number of broad acres. (Hear, hear.) We are 
naturally grieved to find that when we had caught a 
glimpse of the promised land by the exremely fortunate 
combination of a liberal statesman as Secretary of State 
and a liberal-mioded Viceroy, our old friends of the 
bureaucracy have yet succeeded in blocking the way to it 
for at least some time to come. , 

Gentlemen, the attitude of educated Indians towards 
the reforms has been misinterpreted in some quarters. 
Some of the criticisms has been quite friendly and 1 am sure 
we all fully appreciate it. But I wish that our friends 
looked a little more closely into the facts. Their criticism 
puts me in mind of a very instrnctive ancient story. 
Vishvamitra; a mighty Kshatriya king, the master of vast 
hordes of wealth and of extensive territories, felt that there 
was a still higher position for him to attain, viz , that of 
being a Brahman, whose title to respect rests not on any 
earthly possession or power but on learning and piety and 
devotion to philanthropic work. He accordingly practised 
saintly and severe austerities, and, with the exception of one 
Brahman; every one acclaimed him a Brahman. That 
one Brahman was Vasishta. Vishvamitra first tried to 
persuade Vasishta to declare him a Brahman ; then he 
threatened him ; and having yet failed in his object; he 
killed a hundred children of Vasishta in order to coerce 
him into compliance with his desire. Deeply was Vasishta 
distressed. If he had but once said that Vishvamitra had 
qualified himself to he regarded a Brahman, he would 
have saved himself and his hoary-headed wife and the 
rest of his family all the sorrow and suffering which 
Vishvamitra inflicted upon them. But Vasishta had 
realised the truth of the ancient teaching. He valued 
truth more than a hundred sons. {Hear^ hear.) He would 
not save them by uttering what he did not believe to 
be true. In his despair; Vishvamitra decided to kill Vasishta 
himself. One evening he went armed to Vasisbta’s 
hermitage with that object. But while he was waiting in a 
cofMer for on opportunity to carry out his evil intent, he 
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**«overheard what Vasishta said to his wife, the holy Arandhati, 
in aaswer to a query as to whose tapasya shoae as 
bright as the mooaligbt la the midst of which they were 
aeated. ^^Vishvamitra’s'* was the uahesitatiog answer! The 
hearing of it changed Vishvamitra. Be cast aside the arms 
of a Kshatriya, and with it the pride of power and 
anger. And as he approached Vasishta in true hnmility^ 
'Yasishta greeted him a Bramharahi. Vishvamitra was 
overcome. After he had got over the feelings of 
gratefulness and reverence which had overpowered him, 
and had apologised for all the injures inflicted by him 
upon Vasishta, he begged Vasishta to tell him why he 
had not acknowledged him a Brahman earlier, and thus 
saved himself the sorrow and Vishvamitra from the sin 
of killing his sons. “ Vishvamitra,” said Vasishta, “ every 
time you came to me ere this, you came with the pride 
and power of a Kshatriya, and I greeted you as such. 
You came to-day imbued with the spirit of a Brahman; 
I have welcomed you as such. I spoke the truth then, 
and I have spoken the truth to-day.” Even so. Gentlemen, 
I venture humbly to claim, have my educated countrymen 
spoken in the matter of the reforms. The first proposals 
published in Sir Harold Stuart’s letter were open to serious 
and valid objections, and they were condemned by them. 
The proposals published by Lord Morley last year were 
truly liberal and comprehensive in spirit; and they were 
welcomed with warm gratitude and unstinted praise. The 
Regulations framed to give effect to them have unfortunately 
departed, and widely too, from the spirit of those 
proposals, and are illiberal and retrogressive to a degree. 
Educated Indians have been compelled to condemn them. 
They have done so more in sorrow than in anger. Let 
the Government modify the Regulations to bring them 
into harmony with the spirit of Lord Morley’s proposal, 
and in the name of this Congress, and, I venture to say, 
on behalf of my educated counttymen generally, I beg to 
assure the Government that they will meet with a cordial 
and grateful reception. (Cheers,) I do not ignore the 
fact that there is an assurance contained in the Gorerament^a 
JResolution accompanying the Regulations that they will 
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be modified in tbe light of the experience that will be* 
gained in their working. That assurance has been> 
strengthened by what His Excellency the Viceroy waa 
pleased to say in this connection both at Bombay and 
Madras. But I most respectfully submit that many of 
the defects pointed out in them are such that they can 
be remedied without waiting for the light of new experience. 
And I respectfully invite both Lord Morley and 
Lord Minto to consider whether in view of the wide-spread 
dissatisfaction which the Begulalions have created, it will)' 
be wise to let this feeling live and grow, or whether it is 
not desirable in the interests of good administration, and 
to fulfil one of the most important and avowed objects of 
tbe Reforms, namely, the allaying of discontent and th& 
promotion of good will between the Government and tbe 
people, to take the earliest opportunity to make an official 
announcement that the objections urged against th& 
Regulations will be taken early into consideration.. 
(Hear, hear^ and cheers,) 

POVERTY AND HIGH PRICES 

I have done, Gentlemen, with the Reform Regulations.. 
There are a few other matters, however to which' 
1 wish, with your permission, to invite attention. There 
is no doubt that at tbe present moment tbe Regulations 
occupy the greatest portion of public attention. But 
there are other causes of discontent, and some of them far 
deeper than tbe objections urged against tbe Regulations. 
Amongst them all there is none greater than the deep 
poverty which pervades the land. 1 do not wish to enter 
here into the controversy whether the poverty of the 
people has increased or diminished since the country came 
under British rule. TVhat 1 ask is whether the conditioi^ 
of the people to-day is such as must reasonably have been 
expected from their being placed under a highly organised 
civilised administration ? Is that condition such as to be a 
ground for congratulation either to the Government or tO' 
the people ? It is true that a fraction of the population 
have become more prosperous than they were before. But 
vast millions of the people are still dragging a miserable^ 
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^existeace oa the verge of stervatioa aad large aambera of 
^hem h<iv 0 beea falUag eaiy victiois to pUgae aad fever. 
This is a qaistioa of vital iaip)rtaao^ aad deserves far 
graver coasideratioa thaa it has yet received. {Hear^ hear,) 
Ttie safferings of the people have beea greatly iacreased by 
the high prices of foed<staffs ^hich have rated for the last 
fe^ years. The hardships to which the mid lie aad poorer 
classes have beea sabjacted caa be better imagiaed thaa 
(fescribed. Gaatlemea, £ do aot kaow whether oar rulers 
have taken note of the evil effects which have been produced 
upon the mlads of the people by these hardships to which 
they have been thus exposed for several years now, from 
one end of the country to the other, from year to year, 
from month to month, from week to week and from day 
to day. I do not know whether they have obtained aay 
official estimate of the numbers of those that have thus 
been sufferiag in silence so long. Nearly two years ago 
the Government of India was pleased to promise an eniiuiry 
into the high prices of fooi-stuffs. Has the enquiry been 
made ? If not, why not ? It is not aureasonable to ask 
that wheu the Govarnment fiads that a vast proportion of 
the people entrusted to its care are so poor as they are in 
India, and that the prices of fooi-stuffs have suddenly 
^one up as high as they have, it should lose no time ia 
instituting an expert enquiry iuto the matter aad hasten 
to adopt the remedies which may be suggested by such 
an enquiry. 

SANITATION AND EDUCATION 

A.loag with the high prices that have prevailed, there 
have beea other troubles which-have added to the woes of 
our people. A wave of malarial fever has passed over 
large portions of the country, and has inflicted a vast 
amount of suflaring aad loss upoa the people. Death rates 
have been ruaaiag high. These are iadications not of 
prosperity but of deep aad wide-spread poverty. The ap¬ 
palling numbers of deaths from plague during tbe past few 
years are again a sadly eloquent aad yet aa uamistakable 
indicatioQ of the weak coaditioa of the people. It is of 
^coarse the duty of the Goveramaat to takj every reasoaablo 
6S • 
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step it can to promote the health, the stamina and the* 
national prosperity of the people. And we are gratefnl for 
what the Government has done in any of these directions. 
But we urge that the steps taken have been quite inade¬ 
quate, and that much more should be done to meet the^ 
requirements of the situation. Take for instance, the* 
question of sanitation. Sanitation is in a most unsatisfactory 
condition among vast portions of the population and* 
in the greater portion of the country. The grants made* 
hitherto for it have been wholly inadequate. Take again 
the question of education. The provision made for it also 
is woefully short of the needs of the country. The people 
as a whole are still steeped in ignorance, and that ignorance 
forms an obstacle to every improvement. Every time an 
attempt is made to reach them by instructions to help to 
save them from any great evil, as, for instance, to tell them 
to seek the benefit of inoculation against plague, or even 
to use quinine to protect themselves from malaria, the 
Government finds itself face to face with the stupendous* 
diflSculty that they are so largely illiterate. Now, that 
illiteracy, that ignorance, lies really at the root of every 
trouble to which the people are exposed. And yet it is* 
sad to find that progress is not being made in the matter 
of education as it should be. Nearly two years ago the 
Government of India virtually promised that primary 
education would be made free all over the country. But 
that promise has not yet been fulfilled. The Government 
of India have for fifty years past by their declarations held 
out the hope that primary education would be made 
universal in India. We have been waiting and waiting to 
see this done. Many measures costing money which should' 
not have been introduced have been carried out. Measures^ 
which should have been carried out have been kept back. 
Among this latter category has unfortunately fallen the 
question of making elementary education free and universal. 
Elementary education was made free and compulsory 
in England so far back as 1870. Japan, an Asiatic power, 
also made it compulsory nearly forty years ago. It has 
long been compulsory in America, in Germany, in France, 
in all the civilised countries of the West. Why should^ 
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*lndia alone be denied the great adyantages which accrue 
from a ajaiem of free and compulsory primary education ? 
{HeaVy hear.) That is the one foundation upon which the 
progress of the people can be built. Is agricultural 
improvement to be promoted and agricultural education to 
be imparted for that purpose ? Are technical instruction 
and industrial training to be given ? Are habits of 
prudence and self-respect and a spirit of helpfulness to bo 
fostered among the people ? A system of free and general 
elementary education is needed equally as the basis of it 
all. I earnestly appeal to the Government of India to take 
up this question of free aud universal primary education as 
one of the most important questions which affect the 
well-being of the people, and to deal with it as early as 
may be practicable. 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

Along with this question should be taken up the 
question of technical education. If vast millions of 
people in this country are to be rescued from poverty, if 
new avenues of employment are to be opened and prosperity 
spread over the land, it is essential that an extensive 
system of technical and industrial education should be 
introduced in the country. The examples of other 
countries point out that to be the road to prosperity. 
Germany was not at one time noted as a manufacturing 
country. It has so greatly improved its position as to 
become a formidable rival to England. America haa 
enriched herself beyond description by multiplying her 
manufactures and industries. Japan has, in the course of 
thirty years, altered her position from a mainly agricultural 
into a largely manufacturing country. The industrial 
progress and prosperity of every one of these eountriea 
has been built upon a wide-spread system of scientific, 
technical and industrial education. The people of India. 
are not wanting in intelligence or industry. They are 
willing to undergo any amount of labour that may be 
required of them. But they lack the education, the skill 
of the trained man, and are therefore being beaten day by 
day by the manufacturers of every foreign country whieb 
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hat bailf up a tystem of teohuical educatioo, aad thereby 
laid the fouQdatioQ of its iuduttrial prosperity. The miau- 
factures of these couatries are flooding our markets and 
impoverishing our people. It is high time that the Govern¬ 
ment took up the question in right earnest, and adopted a 
system of technical education co-extensive with the needs 
of the country. 

PROVINCIAL DECENTRALISATION 

Genrlemeo; I have no doubt that the Council Regula* 
tions will be improved. I have no doubt that the Reforms 
foreshadowed in Lord Morley's despatch will sooner or 
later be carried out in their entirety. But even when the 
Regulations have been improved and those iieforms have 
been carried out, there will still not be much hope for a 
real improvement in the coadition of the people, unless and 
until One other essential measure of reform is carried out; 
that is a Decentralisation of flnancial power and responsi¬ 
bility from the Government of India to the various 
Provincial Governments. It appears from some remarks 
in one of Lord Morley^s speeches that this question of a 
larger decentralisation than has been dealt with by the 
Royal Commission, has not escaped his Lordsbip^s keen 
«ye, but that he has allowed it to stand over for considera¬ 
tion in the future. In order to effect a real advance in the 
condition of the people, it is essential that the Government 
of India should make very much larger grant to the various 
provinces, should allow Provincial Governments to appro¬ 
priate a much larger share of provincial revenues 
to be devoted to provincial needs than at present. But 
1 must say that I have not much hope of this 
being done unless the vital change that I have referred 
to above is brought about in the existing system of financial 
administration. Under that system the Government of 
India holds itself to be the master of all the revenues of 
the various provinces, and makes allotments to them, by 
means of what are called Provincial settlements for provin¬ 
cial expenditure. Under this system nearly three-fourths 
of the entire revenues of the country is taken up for 
Imperial purposes and only about one-fourth is left to 
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•piovide for all Pro^iocial expendilure. What hope caii< 
there be for improyemeBta beiog effected in the condition 
of the people^ of primary education being made free and 
uniyer^a), of technical education being promoted, of agri^ 
cultural improyement being brought about, of sanitary 
surroundings being secured to the people, and of their being^ 
sayed from malaria, plague and famine, unless a yery much 
larger proportion of the revenues derived from the people 
fs allowed to be spent by Provincial Governments on 
purposes which directly benefit the people ? (Hear^ hear!) 
What is needed is that the Government of India should 
re<]^uire a reasonable amount of contribution to be made tor 
Imperial purposes out of the revenues of each province^ 
and should leave the rest of the revenues to be spent for 
Provincial purposes. It should require Provincial Govern-^ 
ments to make an addition to their contributions when any 
special cause may arise therefor, but should look to reve¬ 
nues derived from what are called Imperial heads to meet 
the rest of its ordinary expenditure. 

REDUCTION OF EXPENDITURE 

One great advantage of such a system will be that the 
Government of India will have to somewhat curtail or 
restrict its expenditure. And it is hardly necessary to say 
that there is a crying need for such a reduction. In the 
present condition of the people, it is not possible, it will 
not be just, to raise taxation to a higher level than where 
it stands. But there is a source of revenue derivable from 
economy itself, and justice and the highest considerationa 
of good Government demand that ibis source should be 
tapped to a reasonable extent. For years together the 
Congress has been begging Government to practice economy 
in the various departments of its administration. In the 
first place, there is the military expenditure. So a large 
proportion of the revenues is absorbed by it that there ia 
not sufficient money left for expenditure on many more 
useful directions. The Congress has b^en urging for yearn 
that the expenditure should be reduced; but it baa 
unfortunately been very much increased. There are several 
ways of reducing that expenditure. One is to reduce the 
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nninber of the men in the army. That probably the 
Go?emmeot will not agree to. The second is that as the 
army is maintained not merely for the benefit of India bat 
for Imperial purposes as well, the British treasury should 
contribute a fair proportion of the military expenditure of 
the British Indian Empire. This is a prayer which has 
often been urged in the past, and it is a prayer which 
we must urge yet again. 

HIGHER CAREERS TO INDIANS 

The cost of the civil administration also is extrava¬ 
gantly high, and can well be reduced. The Congress has 
urged times out of number that the cheaper indigenous 
agency should be substituted wherever practicable for the 
costly foreign agency in all the various departments of the 
administration. It has urged that higher appointments 
should be thrown open to Indians in a much larger measure 
than they have been heretofore. We have urged this 
on the ground of economy as well as of justice. We are 
thankful to Lord Morley that he has appointed two of our 
Indian fellow-subjects as members of his Council. We are 
deeply thankful both to him and to Lord Minto for their 
having appointed an Indian to the Executive Council of 
the Governor-General. What we feel, however, is that the 
claims of Indians to a reasonable share in the higher 
appointments in the service of their country will continue 
to have hut a poor chance of being satisfied until all 
examinations relating to India which are at present held in 
England only, shall be held simultaneously in India and in 
England, and until all first appointments which are made 
in India shall be made by competitive examinations only. 
{Hear^ hear.) You know, Gentlemen, Low keenly, how 
earnestly and perseveringly, that prince of patriots, 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji (cheers) has been advocating this 
important reform for nearly forty years. But unfortunately 
for us the change has not yet come. In order to qualify 
themselves for service in their own land, the educated 
youths of India are still required to go several thousands 
of miles away from their homes, to pass an examination in 
England for admission to the Civil Service of India! This 
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IB entirely uajust. It is uajust not only to our eiusated 
young men but to our people as a whole. The system U 
TespoQsible for keeping up the expenditure on the civil 
administration at a much costlier scale than is‘justifiable. 
We must, therefore, earnestly press that simultaneous 
examinations should be held in India and England for 
admission into the Indian Civil Service. 

^ Before I leave this subject, I should refer to the 
appointment of the Bight Honourable Mr. Ameer Ali aa 
a member of His Mijesty’s Privy Council. We all know 
with what satisfaction the news of that appointment has 
been received throughout the country. I beg in your name 
to tender our thanks to Lord Morley for this further 
remarkable instance of his desire to appoint Indians to 
higher offices under the Grown. {Cheers.) 

Gentlemen, it is very much to be hoped that the 
Government will earn the gratitude of Indians by throwing 
open higher careers in the Army also to them. It is too 
late in the day to say that Indians shall not be appointed 
to the higher offices in the Army in India. Indians who are 
loyal, who have proved their loyalty by the life-blood 
which they have shed in the service of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor, and whose valour and fidelity have been 
repeatedly recognised, ought no longer to be told that 
they cannot rise to appointments in the Army higher than 
Subadar-Majorships and Risaldar-Majorships. Reason 
and justice favour the departure tor which I plead. The 
Proclamation of 1858 has promised that race, colour or 
creed shall not be a bar to the appointment of Indians to 
any posts under the Crown the duties of which they shall 
be qualified to discharge. We ask Government to give 
effect to that noble proclamation, to do justice to the 
claims of the people of India, by opening the higher 
branches of the Army for qualified Indiaus to enter. If 
the Government will accede to this reasonable prayer, it 
will deepen tbe loyalty of vast numbers of people in India, 
nnd I venture humbly to say, it will never have any cause 
to regret having taken such a step. On the other baud, 
tbe exclusion of Indians from such appointments is % 
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8taDdi;;g grouod of diEsatisfactioD and coroplaiDt. It is io* 
every asy dtfiirable tbat it were removed. By ibrowiDg 
bigber caieera in tbe Aixoy cpeii to IsdiaDS, ibe 
GoveiEiueDt will open anotber iirpoitaDt door for satiafyiog 
tbe natuial aod reaeosable aspiratioDS of impoitant aectioDB 
of His Majesty’s subjects. Ibeir attacbment to tbe 
Goverrment will thereby be eEbanced, and if the 
oppottnnity ever arose, tbe Governnent would find a large 
Aimy of Indians trained and prepared to, £gbt under Bib 
M ajesty’s flag to defend tbe country against foreign 
invasion and to help tbe Govemirent in maintainirg peace 
on every possible occasion. {Chiers) 

INDIANS IN SOOTH AFBICA 

Ibis brings me to tbe question of tbe status oi Indiana* 
in other countries. It is not necessary for me to say bow 
deeply it has grieved us all to bear of tbe unjust, tbe cruel, 
tbe disgraceful treatment to which cur counti}men in tbe 
Transvaal have been subjected. {Hear^ hear,) he indignitiea 
which have been heaped upon them, tbe bardsbijs and 
barassments to which they have been exposed, have excited 
deep feelings of indignation and grief tbiougbcut the 
country. These feelirgs are not conflned to educated 
Indians. Tliey aie shared by tbe literate and tbe illiterate 
alike. They have peneliatcd even into the zerara^ as ia 
evident from tbe lists of subscriptiona collected by ladiea 
which have appeared in the Press. Touching appeals have 
come to us from our sisters in tbe Transvaal for biotberly 
help and sympathy in tbeir trials. We admiie tbe ui flinching 
courage, tbe unbending deteiminaticn with which our 
noble brother, Mr. Gandhi, era our other ccun1i}men have 
been flgbting for tbe honour of tbe Indian name. {Cheers y 
Our hearts go forth to them in sympathy, and we are sorely 
grieved to And tbat tbe Government ot Bis Majesty have 
not yet been able to come to tbeir rescue. Our bretbiem 
Lave repeatedly appealed for protection and support to tbe 
Sovereign and Parliament of England; wLose sway they 
live under. And it is a matter of deep grief to them and 
to us, tbat beiig tie subjects oi Bis Majesty tbe King- 
£m][eicr of India, and being fellcw-subjccts of Erglisl nrin,. 
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»1bfy sbould fiod (bcmfelTfs fo lorg vitbout proteclioa 
, 8g8)Dst cine] aod tiijnst tieaimeot, agaiost bviniliaticg 
iosnlta^ b a colouy’of ibe Britbb Empirf. {Shame, shame.). 
It IB not r?gbt fo fay tbat tbe British Govenmcut caBHOt 
exercise spy iiflvesce njoD ibe Boer-Biiiiab GoTenmtnt. 
It was but yeBteiday tbat tbe GoverciDent of Euglaiid vent 
to ^ar i^itb tbe BoerS; one of tbe avowed grenEds 
being tbat Indians bad been badly treated by tbe Boers. 
Has tbe position become weaker since tbe Government bas- 
establisbed tbe might ot its power there, that it is afraid 
to require that the Boer-British Government should follow 
a Course of conduct towards its Indian fellow-subjects* 
different from tbe one pursued before—a course of conduct 
consistent with tbe claims of a common humanity and of 
fellowship as subjects of a common Sovereign ? (Cheers) 
I have no doubt, Gentleioen, that the Government of India 
have made many and earnest representations in this matter 
to the Imperial Government, I have no doubt that they 
will make iurtber representations still. For tie honour 
of the Empire itself, let us hope tbat tbe Imperial 
Government will yet interfere to bring about an early and 
honourable settlement of this painful but momentous 
question. (Hear^ hear) But however tbat may be, tbe 
Government of India are bound in honour and in duly to 
their Indian fellow-subjects to take steps now to actively 
resent and to retaliate the treatment which is accorded to 
them in South Africa. (Hear, hear) And the least that 
they ought to do is to withdraw all facilities for 
enlisting indentured labour for South Africa, until the 
white colonists there agree to leccgnise Indians as their 
equal fellow-subjects. {Cheers.) The matter has been 
under discussion too long. The intensity of feeling which 
it has created throughout tbe country demands that it 
should no longer be allowed to rest where it is. I will not 
detain you longer on this question, as time will not 
permit me to do so. 1 have no doubt tbat jou will pass a 
strong resolution (xpressing your s}mpathy and admiratioir 
for our brethren, Bindus, Mahomedans, Parsis and 
Christians, who are fighting a heroic fight for the honour 
of the llotherland in South Africa, and urging upon the- 
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Qoveroment both in India and in England the jostice 
and necessitj of an early and honourable settlement of this 
great Imperial problem. {Cheers^ 

ANARCHICAL CRIMES 

Gentlemen, there is yet another painful matter for 
which I must claim attention, and that is the evil advent 
of anarchical ideas—of the assassin's creed—into our coun¬ 
try. {Hear^ hear.) It has filled us with grief to find that 
’this new evil has come to add to our sorrows and to 
increase our misfortunes. Earlier in the year the whole 
country was shocked to bear that Sir William Ourzon 
Wyllie was shot dead by a misguided young man and that 
while attempting to save Sir William, Dr. Lalkaka also 
lost his life at the band of the assassin. The detestable 
crime filled all decent Indians with grief and shame ;—with 
grief that a gentleman who had done no one any harm, 
who had, on the contrary, befriended many young Indians 
in England, and who was trying to befriend his 
assassin even at the moment when he was attacked by 
him, should have been killed without any cause, without any 
Justification ; with shame, that an Indian should have been 
guilty of such an atrocious crime. The pain caused by the 
news was widespread and deep. There was one circum¬ 
stance, however, of melancholy satisfaction in the tragedy ; 
and that was that if one Indian had taken the life of Sir 
William, another Indian had nobly given up his own in 
the attempt to save him. Gentlemen, in the name and on 
behalf of the Congress, I beg here to offer to Lady Ourzon- 
Wyllie and to the family of Dr. Lalkaka our deepest 
sympathy with them in their sad bereavements. {Cheers.) 

As though wo had not had enough cause for sorrow, 
we have recently had the misfortune to hear of another 
equally atrocious crime committed at Nasik. T'he murder 
of Mr. Jackson has sent another thrill of horror and sorrow 
throughout the country. Mr. Jackson was being enter¬ 
tained at a party by Indians who honoured and esteemed 
him because of the good service he had rendered, and 
^because of the sympathy he bore to them. And it was 
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*«t such a party that a yoaog mao, filled with i^ea aa 
impotent to produce any good as they are wicked, took 
away his life! The news has been received with uontter* 
able grief throughout the country, and^the deepest sympathy 
is felt for Mrs. Jackson in her cruel bereavement. I beg 
to offer to her also our sincerest condolence. 

And there was another wicked attempt at a similar 
crime, though it happily proved unsuccessful. I refer, of 
course, to the bomb which was thrown the other day at 
Abmedabad on the carriage of His Excellency the Viceroy. 
It is a misfortune that Lord Mioto has had to introduce 
several measures of repression. But I believe that there 
is a general feeling all over the country that his Lordship 
has throughout meant well, and that he has laboured as a 
friend to promote what he has conceived to be the interest 
of the people. {Cheers.) The large-hearted liberal-minded- 
ness which Lord Minto has shown in connection with the 
scheme of Reform has entitled him to our lasting gratitude 
and esteem. And it has been a matter for profound regret 
throughout the country that an attempt should have been 
made even upon His Excellency's life. That feeling has 
happily been relieved, however, by an equally profound 
feeling of satisfaction and thankfulness at his Lordship’s 
providential escape. {Cheers.) 

I do not know, Gentlemen, in what words to express 
the abhorrence that I am sure we all feel for these detest¬ 
able, dastardly and useless crimes. It fills me with grief 
to think that in this ancient land of ours where ahimsa — 
abstention from causing hurt—has been taught from the 
earliest times to be one of the greatest virtues which can 
be cultivated by civilised man; whers the great law-glver> 
Manu, has laid down that no man should kill even an 
animal that does not cause any hurt to others; where 
the taking away of life generally is regarded as a great 
sin, the minds of any of our young men should have 
heen so far perverted as to lead them to commit such 
inhuman acts of cold-blooded murders without any provo- 
^ cation. Such crimes were confined until a few years 
> ago to some of the countries of Europe. We had no 
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doubt occaBiooal cases of religious fauatics, called ghazi^- 
who oow and then took away the life of an Englishman 
00 the frontier. But we are grieved to find that these new 
political ghazis have now risen in our midst, and have 
become a new source of shame and sorrow to the 
country. 1 am sure we are all of one mind in our 
desire to do all that we can to eradicate this new 
evil from our land. But we do not know what steps 
should be taken to do so. We have repeatedly 

denounced these outrages, but those who commit them 
have obviously gone beyond the reach of our 
influence. It should be obvious to the meanest 

understanding that these crimes cannot do any good to our 
country—they have never done any good to any country, 
—but, on the contrary, they have done and are doing us a 
great deal of injury. They are condemned by our 
Shastras and are opposed to the noblest traditions of our 
race,—*‘the killing of a man who is not standing up ta 
fight is a sin which leads to the extinction of the sinner^’, 
—says the Mahabharaia, The whole of the Mahahharata 
illustrates and emphasises the great truth that it is 
righteousness alone that wins, because its victory is real 
and lasting, and that unrighteous and wicked deeds, though 
they may secure a temporary seeming advantage, lead 
eventually to certain degradation and destruction. It 
proclaims that even in a war, we should not think of 
winning a victory by wicked meanS'—better death by 
pursuing a righteous course of conduct, than victory by 
means of a wicked deed”. {HeaVy hear,) It is inexpressi¬ 
bly sad to tbink that in a country where such wise and 
noble teachings have come down to us through long ages,. 
the assassin's creed should have found acceptance in the 
mind of any person, young or old. Let us endeavour to 
instil these noble teachings into the minds of our young' 
men. We owe it to them and to our country, to try so • 
far as it lies in our power, to keep them from being misled 
into the path of evil and dishonour. Let us do it, 
and let us hope and pray that such crimes, which we all^ 
deplore and detest, will soon become matters of past 
history. {Cheers^ 
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DEPORTATION AND THE PARTITION 

Geatlemen, I have referred ia aa earlier portioa of 
vny address to some of the causes of discoateat. I should 
refer to two other matters which have coatributed largely 
to swell it iu the last few years. Oae of them is the 
deportatioQ of ladians without aoy trial. {Hear, hear.) 
The Goveromeut caaaot be more aaxioui tbaa we are in 
lihe interest of our country’s progress, to see goodwill and 
coafideuce grow evermore between the Government and 
the people. And we are pained to find that by resorting 
to a lawless law like the Regulation of 1818; to punish 
men against whom no offence has been openly urged and 
established, the Government by its own action excites a 
great deal of ill-feeling against itself. We all remember 
how intensely strong was the feeling excited by the 
deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai; and how deep and general 
was the satisfaction when after six months’ conffnement, he 
was restored to liberty. Since then, however, nine 
other gentlemen from Bengal have been similarly deported. 
The reasons which have led to their deportation have not 
been made known. Every effort to induce the Government 
to publish those reasons has failed. Public sympathy is 
consequently all on the side of those who have been 
deported and all against the Government. This cannot be 
regarded as a gain to good administration. {Hear^ hear.) 
If the Government will only have recourse to the ordinary 
law of the land, to bring to justice any person or persons 
who might be guilty of encouraging violence or lawlessness 
or of promoting ill-will or hostility to Government, there 
will be no room left for complaint. The Indian 
people are an eminently reasonable people. Let them 
-know that a brother has been guilty of a crime; let 
the Government only satisfy the public that there is 
reasonable ground for depriving aoy man of his liberty, 
and they will cease to sympathise with the offender. 
Where sympathy will not entirely die out, its nature 
will be greatly changed. There will be no feeling left 
against the Government. But to send away men who 
liave been leading peacefnl and honourable lives to distant 
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laodg, and to coDfioe them under the deportation Regulation* 
without giving them any opportunity to hear and answer 
charges which have been formulated behind their backs^ 
is a course unworthy of the British Government and it 
ought to be put an end to as early as possible, (fiheers^^ 
Even the Egyptian law of deportation is better in this 
respect than the Indian law. Under that law an opportunity 
is given to the person whom it is proposed to deport t^ 
hear the charges laid against him, though in camera^ and 
to answer them. In that way injustice is largely if not 
entirely avoided. I hope that if the Government is^ 
determined to retain the Regulation of 1818 and similar 
Regulations in the Statute-Book, it will at any rate 
recognise the necessity in the interest of good administration 
as much as in the interest of justice, of introducing 
amendments in the said Regulations to make them similar 
in the particular respect pointed out, to the law of Egypt. 
{Hear^ hear.) I cannot leave this subject without referring 
to the great service which Mr. Mackarness has been 
rendering to the people of India in this connection. 
{Cheers.) It is only right that wo should make a grateful 
acknowledgment of that service. {Chee7'8.) 

The other matter to which I think it my duty to 
invite attention is the question of the Partition of Bengal. 
It is unnecessary for me to say what an amount of 
discontent and bitterness this question has created ia 
Bengal. That discontent and that bitterness has travelled 
far beyond the limits of Bengal, and has produced a most 
deplorable influence in the country. It may appear to 
be a vain hope, but I do hope that the Government will 
yet reconsider this question. I do not propose to take up^ 
your time by recapitulating the arguments which have 
been urged against the Partition and the pleas which have 
been put forward for a modification of the Partition so 
as to bring together the entire Bengali^speaking community 
in Bengal under one Government. But I will mention 
one new and important fact in support of my recommenda- 
tion. And that is this, that under the Reform scheme 
the people of Western Bengal are to receive the benefit of 
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« Council Oovernment, Eastern Bengal is not to have 
it, and finds that the destinies of its 31 millions of 
people are still left to be guided by one single man. 
{Hear, Jiear^) This gives an additional ground of complaint 
and dissatisfaction to the people of Eastern Bengal. 
The Partition as it has been made cannot be defended. 
It ought therefore to be mended. If the Government 
will modify the Partition, it will restore peace to 
Bengal, and win the goodwill and gratitude of millions of 
men there. It will also enhance thereby its prestige in 
the eyes of the people throughout the country, as they will 
feel that the Government can afford to be as just as it 
is strong. (Cheers) 

The mention of these grievances of Bengal reminds me 
of some of the grievances of the Punjab. My friend, the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee^ has already referred 
to some of them. They will be laid in due course before 
you, and I trust you will give them the consideration 
which they deserve. It is true that some of these 
questions affect only one province now : but they involve 
questions of principle, and may affect other provinces in 
future. One of these, the imposing of restrictions on the 
alienation of land, already affects two provinces. The 
Punjab Land Alienation Act has been followed by a 
similar Act for a portion of the United Provinces, and 
there is no knowing when similar Acts may not be extended 
to other areas. These Acts have revived a procedure of 
protecting the interests of Agriculturists which has become 
obsolete in civilised countries. The right course for the 
Government to follow is to illumine the minds and 
strengthen the wills of zamindars and agriculturists by 
means of education, so that they may be able to protect their 
interest and increase their incomes. Instead of pursuing 
that natural and healthly course, the Government has had 
recourse to an obsolete and not very rational method of 
helping them to protect their properties by depriving 
them of the power of dealing freely with them, and by 
compelling the agriculturists to sell his land to a brother 
agriculturist only. This gives the richer agriculturist the 
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•opportiittity of bayiag up hU hanabler brother, aa1 preheats 
the latter from obtaioing as fair a price as he woald 
get if he were to sell his property ia the opea market. It 
«lso prevents non-agriculturists from acquiring land, and 
from investing their capital in enriching it. The subject 
is a very important one, and I trust you will give }t your 
attention. 

THE CONSTITUTION OP THE CONGRESS 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have detained youyery long. 
But I must crave your indulgence for a few minutes more. 
I wish before [ conclude to say a few words about the 
constitution and the present position of the Congress. 
Ever since the unfortunate split at Surat^ the Congress 
has come in for a great deal of criticism, both friendly and 
unfriendly. It is said that there has been a division in the 
Congress camp. It is true, it is sad. Wo should have been 
happy if it was not. We hear a great deal of disapproval^ 
of condemnation, of a disunited Congress”, and a great 
desire expressed for “a united Congress”. I ask. 
Gentlemen, how are we ‘‘ a disunited Congress ”? Are wo 
not here a united Congress, united in our aims and our 
methods, and in our determination to adhere to them ? 
{Hear^ hear.) If we are not a united Congress who is 
responsible for the disunion ? Have we departed in the 
smallest degree from the lines on which the Congress was 
started twenty-four years ago. Have we shut out any fellow- 
countryman of ours who wishes to work with us on those 
lines from coming to the Congress? I emphatically say, no. 
It is said that wo have adopted a creed, Yesi wo have done 
so because it had become necessary, owing to the influx of 
some new ideas into the country, to define the objects for 
which the Congress was organised to prevent a misinter¬ 
pretation or misrepresentation of those objects. The creed 
wo have adopted is, however, no new creed. It has been 
the creed of the Congress from the beginning. The 
foundation of the Congress rests on loyalty to the British 
Government. {Hear, hear and cheers!) That has always 
been the basic principle of the Congress. The Congress 
lias at no time done or sanctioned anything being done 
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frhich would give the smallest counteuance to any idea 
that it wanted to overthrow the British Government. 
I believe that the vast bulk of the thoughtful people 
in India, 1 mean, of course, those who can and de 
understand such questions, are as much convinced 
tO‘day as they were when the Congress was started^ 
that British rule is good for India, and that it is 
to our advantage that it should continue for a long 
lime to come. (Cheers^ That certainly is the feeling of 
the vast bulk of educated Indians. And, my countrymen^ 
let me personally say this, that if I did not believe that 
British rule was good for India^ I would certainly not 
say BO. If the fear of the law of sedition would deter 
me then from speaking against it, I would hold my peace, 
but not soil my lips with a lie, and thereby expose myself 
to a far more terrible punishment than any that can be 
inflicted for infringing the law of sedition. (Cheers!) I 
do believe that British rule is meant for the good of India^ 
meant to help us to raise our country once more to a 
position of prosperity and power. Our duty to our country 
itself demands that we should loyally accept that rule, and 
endeavour steadily to improve our position under it, so 
that while we suffer some certain inevitable disadvantages 
of that rule, we should realise all the advantages which 
we can undoubtedly derive by our being placed under it. 
That being our position. Gentlemen, ever since the Congress 
was organised, it has made it its duty to bring the griev¬ 
ances of the people to the notice of the Government, 
with a view to their removal by the Government, and to 
secure constitutional changes in the administration which 
could only be brought about by the Government. I may 
say in passing, that it is the strongest and most unanswer¬ 
able proof of the loyalty and goodwill of the Congress 
towards the Government that it has tried during all these 
years to press those questions on the attention of the 
Government which affected the weal or woe of the people 
and therefore constituted a real grievance of the people. 
The raising of the minimum of assessment of the income* 
tax, the reduction of the salt-tax, the prayer for the larger 
admission of Indians into the public services and the 
64 
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maay other reforms urged by the Congress, all illustrate the 
point. If the Congress were hostile or unfriendly to the 
'Government, it would have left the grievances of the 
people alone, aud let discontent grow among them. It is 
true that there were at one time some narrow-minded 
officials who regarded the Congress as disloyal. Their 
race, I hope, is now extinct^ I hope that among the 
officials of Government there is not a responsible man now 
who thinks that the Congress means any harm to the 
Government. I believe that there are a good many among 
them now who are satisfied that it is the best helpmate 
that the Government could have to help it to conduct the 
administration of the country on sound and popular lines. 
I have referred to this not to defend the Congress against 
any accusation of unfriendliness to Government, but to 
emphasise the act that though the Congress did not for 
a long time adopt a written constitution^ it was clear as 
daylight from the very beginning that it was an organisa¬ 
tion whose object it was to bring about reforms in the existing 
system of administration and a redress of the grievances 
of the people by appealing to the constituted authority of 
Government. Later on when some of our brethren 
earnestly urged that the Congress should have a written 
constitution; such a constitution was agreed upon, at the 
Lucknow session in 1899, and it laid down in clear words 
that the object of the Congress was to agitate for reforms 
on constitutional lin^s. That is the object of the Congress 
to-day. The cardinal principle of the Congress has now 
been formulated iu even more explicit, more unmistakable 
language. The change has been in the direction of ampli¬ 
fying the objects not of narrowing them. The first article 
of the Constitution of the Congress, the Congress creed 
as it has been called, runs as follows : 

The objects of the Indian National Congress are the attainment, 
by the people of India, of a system ot Government similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-governing members of the British 
Empire, and a participation by them In the rights and responsi¬ 
bilities of the Empire on equal terms with those members. These 
objects are to he achieved by constitutional means, by bringing 
about a steady reform of the existing system of administration 
and by prometing national unity, fostering public spirit, and 
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^developing and organising the Intellectual, moral, economical, and 
industrial resources of the country. 

I should like to know, Geotlemen, if there exists 
another organisation throughout the length and breadth of 
this vast Empire which has set nobler objects before itself 
to achieve. {Cheers,) We have made it absolutely clear 
that we want self-government within the British Empire \ 
a system of Government, that is to say, similar to that 
Enjoyed by the self-governing members of the British 
Empire ; and that we want to participate on equal terms 
in the rights and responsibilities of that Empire with 
those other members. (Cheers,) 

Gentlemen^ what higher aim could a sensible, practical 
patriot and statesman place before himself ? Bear in mind 
the present status of our country, and you at once see how* 
noble, how honourable is the desire to raise it to the position 
of being a member of a great federation, of a great 
Empire under one Sovereign, holding some objects in 
common for the benefit of the Empire and pursuing others 
independently for its own special benefit. Japan is an 
entirely independent power. And yet Japan has considered 
it an advantage to enter into a friendly alliance with 
England, and England, to do the same with Japan. Some 
good people tell us that we have gone too far in fixing 
our aim. Others tell us that we have not gone sufficiently 
far. But I have not heard one single responsible man 
put forward any programme of agitation which goes even 
so far as ours, leaving alone of course one or two 
irresponsible talkers, whose wild talk is happily not heard 
now in this country. We have fixed our aim with the 
utmost deliberation. We consider it high enough to give 
opportunity for the utmost exercise of patriotic feeling. We 
feel that with this ideal before us, we can rise to the height 
of our growth under the British Government by agitating 
by lawful and constitutional means for obtaining all the 
privileges which our fellow-subjects in England and other 
countries enjoy. (Hear^ hear,) 

It is sometimes urged against us that our 
^representatives are not heard or heeded, and tliat in s ji. 
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of moDy years of constitutioDal agitation, we are stilJ^ 
labouring under Tarious disabilities and disadvantages. 
That is unfortunately true; but only partly so. The 
success achieved by us is by no means ignoble. But even^ 
if we bad entirely failed that would not establish the 
inefQcacy of constitutional agitation. It would only prove 
the necessity for more persistent, more strenuous agitation.. 
It is again said that several repressive measures have been 
introduced during the last two years and that they hav3 
made the task of even honest woikers difficult. I fully 
share the regret that these measures have been passed. 
Let us hope that they will soon cease to be operative, if they 
may not be repealed. But making allowance for all that, I 
venture to say that the freedom of speech and action which 
we yet enjoy under the British Government will enable ua 
to carry on a constitutional agitation to achieve all the great 
objects which the Congress has set before us. I ask you, 
my countrymen, not to allow the aspersions which are made 
against the Congress to go unanswered any longer and to 
dispel the wrong notions which have been created in the 
minds of some of our people about its objects. I ask you to 
tell all our people that those objects are high and 
honourable enough to demand the steadfast devotion of the 
most patriotic minds, and to ask them to co-operate with 
us in realising them. It is a great change that we want to 
bring about in the system of administration,—a change by 
which the affairs of the people shall be administered by the 
voice of the representatives of the people. That change cannot 
be affected in a day, nor yet in a decade. But I venture 
to say that if we can educate all our people to stand aloof 
from and to give no countenance whatever to seditious 
movements;—1 do not mean to suggest that they in any 
way do encourage such movements at present; if we can 
prevent sedition from throwing obstacles in our path, and 
teach our people to devote themselves to build up national 
unity, to promote public spirit among ourselves and to 
agitate more earnestly and steadfastly than we have yet 
done to further constitutional reform, we shall in ten' 
years’,time succeed in obtaining a larger measure of reform 
than was foreshadowed in Lord Morley’s despatch. (Hear^ 
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*Jtear.) The objects of the Coogress are large acid compre¬ 
hensive enough to afford occupation to the most varied 
inclinations in the minds of our people. If there are some 
amongst us who do not wish to take part in agitation for 
political reforms, let them devote themselves to the 
promoting of national unity, to the fostering of public spirit^ 
and to the developing of the intellectual, the moral and the 
economic resources of the country. Here is work enough 
^or every Indian who feels the fervour of a patriotic impulse 
to take up. Let him choose the work which he finds most 
after his heart and labour to promote it. But let it not be 
said that the Congress has narrowly circumscribed the 
scope of its organisation. Let it not be said, for it is not 
true, that the objects of the Congress are not high and 
honourable enough to satisfy the cravings for activity of 
the most patriotic minds. The problems which press for 
consideration at our hands are both vital and numerous. 
The condition of our people is deplorable. Vast milliona 
of them do not get sufficient food to eat and suffcieat 
clothing to protect themselves from exposure and cold. 
They are born and live in insanitary surroundings and die 
premature preventible deaths. Humanity and patriotism 
alike demand that, in addition to what the Government 
is doing, and may do, we should do all that lies in our 
power to ameliorate their condition. Let every particle of 
energy be devoted to the loving service of the Motherland. 
There is no land on earth which stands more in need of 

such service than our own. It is true that we are 

labouring under numerous diffculties and disadvantages. 
Let not those diffculties and disadvantages daunt us. 
Duty demands that we must solve them; and let us 

Teraember that they will not be solved by having small 
divisions and narrow parties amongst us. In union alone 
lies the hope of a happy future for our country. Differences 
there often arise among workers wherever there is a 

large association of men. But differences should be 

brushed aside, and all earnest patriots^ all true lovers of the 
country, should unite in a common endeavour to promote 
common objects by methods and ways about which there ia 
a common agreement throughout the country. (Cheets,) 
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THE NATIONAL IDEAL 

And here, GentlemeB) I wish to say a few words to^ 
our bretbreo of the Moslem League. I deeply grieve ta* 
say it; but I think it would be well perhaps that I should 
say it. I am grieved to think that our brethren have allowed 
the interests of a sect) nay) of a party, to predominate in 
their counsels over the interestfl of the country ; that they ^ 
have allowed sectarian considerations to prevail over 
patriotic considerations. Gentlemen, no Indian is entitled to 
the honour of being called a patriot, be he a HindU) 
Mahomedan, Christian or Parsi, who would desire for a 
moment that any fellow-countryman of his, whatever hia 
race or creed may be, should be placed under the domination 
of the men of his own particular persuasion or community, 
or that any one section should gain an undue advantage 
over any other section or all other sections. Patriotism 
demands that we should desire equally the good of all our 
countrymen alike. (Cheers,) The great teacher Veda 
Vyasa held forth the true ideal for all religious and patriotic 
workers to pursue the noble prayer which he taught 
centuries ago: 

May all enjoy happiness ; may all be the source of happiness 
to others; may all see auspicious days; may none suffer any* 
Injury, 

That is the ideal which the Congress has placed before 
ns all from the moment of its birth. (Hear, hear.) 

I am a Hindu by faith, and I mean no disrespect to 
any other religion when I say that I will not change my 
faith) for all the possessions of this world or of any other. 
(Cheers ) But I shall be a false Hindu and I shall deserve 
less to be called a Brahman if I desired that Hindus or 
Brahmans should have any unfair advantage as such over 
MabomedanS; Christians, or any other community in India. 
(Cheers.) Our brethren of the Moslem League have by 
their sectarian agitation, at a critical period of our history, 
thrown back the national progress which we have been 
endeavouiing for years to achieve. It is painful and 
humiliating to think that this has been so. But it is no- 
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good fretting too much about an irrevocable past. Let 
us try to forget it. it is a relief to know that there are 
many amongst them who realise that a mistake has been 
committed ; many who realise that any temporary advantage 
which a few members of their community may gain 
over the members of other communities, is a trifle which 
does not count in the consideration of large national 
interests. What does it matter to the vast masses of the 
people of India that a few Hindus should gain some slight 
advantage over a few Mahomedaos, or that a few Mabome* 
dans should gain some small advantage over a few Hindus? 
How ennobling it is even to think of that high ideal of 
patriotism where Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis and 
Christians, stand shoulder to shoulder as brothers and 
work for the common good of all. And what a fall is there 
when we give up that position, and begin to think 
of furthering the sectarian interests of any particular 
class or creed at the expense of those of others. (Cheers^ 
1 invite my brethren to respond to the higher call, 
and to feel that our lot having been cast in this now onr 
common country, we cannot build up a national life such 
as would be worth having, in separation, but that we must 

rise or fall together. (Cheers,) 

\ 

And I have to say a word in this connection to some 
of my Hindu brethren also. [Hear, hear.) I have been 
grieved to learn that owing to the unfortunate action of 
the members of the Moslem League—and let me say here 
once again that 1 do not make a single one of these 
remarks without a feeling of pain : I say what I say not to 
ofieod any brother, but in order that a better understanding 
should grow between the two great commnnities ;—I say^ 
Gentlemen, that owing to the action of onr brethren of the 
Moslem League, owing to the manner in which the 
agitation for securing what they had persuaded themselvea 
to believe would be a fair representation for their 
community, and especially owing to several unfortunate 
•ud regrettable things that were said during the course 
of that agitation, a great estrangement has taken place 
between Hindus and Mahomedans generally all over the 
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couQtry, bat particalarly in the Panjab and the United 
ProTinces. Under the influence of this feeling, some of 
my Hindu brethren have been led to think and to advocate 
that Hindus should abandon the hope of building up 
n common national life, and should devote themselves to 
promote the interests of their own community as Mahomedans 
have tried to promote those of theirs. They have 
also said that the Congress agitation has done harm to th,e 
Hindu community. With all respect to those who have 
taken this view^ 1 wish to ask what harm the 
Congress has done to the Hindus. Have not Hindus 
benefitted equally with other communities by the raising 
of the minimum of assessment of ttie income tax and the 
reduction of the salt tax, and by the other measures 
of reform which the Congress has successfully agitated 
for? But, it is said, some of the officials of Government 
have shown preference for Mahomedans over Hindus in 
the public service because the Hindus have offended them 
by agitating for reforms, while the Mahomedans have not. 
Well, I am sorry to think that there seems to be some 
ground for such a complaint as this in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces. But, Gentlemen, these are mere passing 
incidents, things of the moment. {Cheers ) rhe favours 
shown are not to live. Let it be remembered that ex hypothesi 
those favours have been shown not out of any love for our 
Mahomedau brethren, but in order to keep them quiet, 
to keep them from standing shoulder to shoulder with 
their Hindu brethren to agitate for reforms. Let the 
delusion disappear^ let Mahomedans begin to take their 
fair share in agitating for the common good of all their 
eouotrymen, and these favours will cease to come. {Hear^ 
hear, and cheers,) If there was a real partiality for our 
Mahomedan brethren, one should have expected to see 
some real coqcession made to them, for instance, in some 
privileges which are denied to us all in the matter of the 
Arms Act or Volunteering, being extended to them. 
{Cheers and laughter,) But the thought of extending 
such a privilege to Mahomedans has not, you may safely 
assume, ever entered the minds of even those among the 
officials, who have been known to be most inclined to favour 
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''them. No, Oentlemen, this policy of partiality will not 
live, as it dees not deserve to live. And any temporary 
-disadvantages which may have been caused by it to our 
Hindu brethren in some parts of the country ought 
not to lead them to swerve from the path of duty, 
wisdom and honour which the Congress has chalked 
out for all patriotic Indians to follow. (Hear, hear,) I do 
• not object to representations being made to prevent any 
uiijnst preferential treatment being shown to tbe membera 
of any particular community. It seems to me to be not 
inconsistent with the true spirit of a Congressman to point 
out and protest against any partiality shown to any member 
* or members of any community on the ground of his or 
their belonging to that particular community. If a 
Mahomedan, Hindu or Christian is appointed to a post 
in the public service on account of his merit, such an 
appointment is for the benefit of the public, and no one 
can have any reason to complain. If a Hindu is preferred 
to a Mahomedan, not because he has superior qualifications 
to serve tbe public, but merely because he is a Hindu, that 
is a just ground of grievance to the Mahomedans; and 
not only Mahomedans but all communities will be entitled 
without departing from the principles of the Congress, to 
protest against such an appointment on the hroad ground 
cf equal justice for all, and because it will excite jealousy 
and promote ill-will and disunion among people who ought 
to live in amity and goodwill. If, on the other hand, a 
preference is shown to a Mahomedan over a Hindu who is 
not superior but inferior to him in merit and qualifications, 
a Hindu can protest as much as any other community 
against such an appointment without departing from the 
principles of the Congress. Bnt pray let it be done, when 
it must be done, out of a regard for public interests which 
demand equality of treatment, equal justice, for all commu¬ 
nities. Let it be done with the desire of avoiding causes 
of disunion. Let it not he done out of a feeling of narrow 
sectarian jealousy. Let us endeavour to win over our 
brethren who differ from us to the noble ideals which we 
have hitherto placed before us. Let not their faults lead 
<iis to turn away from those ideals. I have faith in the 
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fatnre of my country. I have no doubt that the policy of 
the preferential treatment of one community over another 
and all other obstacles which keep the great communities 
of India from acting together, will shortly but steadily 
disappear, and that under the guidance of a benign 
Providence feelings of patriotism and brotherliness will 
continue to increase among Hindus, Mabomedans, Chris¬ 
tians and Farsis, until they shall flow like a smooth but 
mighty river welding the people of all communities into a 
great and united nation, which shall realise a glorious 
future for India and secure to it, a place of honour among 
the nations of the world. (Loud and continued applause!) 



Twenty-fifth Congress — Allahabad — 1910 


Sir william WEDDERBURN 


L adies and gentlemen,— in aelecting me to 

preside, for the second time, over year National 
Assembly, you have bestowed upon me a signal mark of 
your confidence. The honour is great; the responsibilities 
are also great; and ( must ask from you a full measure oL 
indulgences. At the same time, whatever my shortcomings 
may be, there is one respect in which I shall not be found 
wanting, and that is in good-will towards you and the 
cause you represent. My sympathy with your aspirations 
is whole-hearted ; and I cherish an enduring faith in the 
future destiny of India, India deserves to be happy. And 
I feel confident that brighter days are not far off. There is* 
a saying that every nation deserves its fate; and my 
confidence in the future of India is founded on the solid 
merits of the Indian people—their law-abiding character, 
their industry, their patient and gentle nature^ their capa¬ 
city for managing their own affairs, as shown in their 
ancient village organisation. Further I put my trust ia> 
the intelligence, the reasonableness, and the public spirit 
of the educated classes. And last, but not least, 1 have 
confidence in the Congress, whose pious duty it is to* 
guide the people in their peaceful progress towards* 
self-government within the Empire. 

A few days ago, speaking at a gathering of friends in 
England, who commissioned me to bring yon their hearty 
greeting, I quoted the words of my dear old friend^ 
Sir Wilfred Lawson, who during his long life was ever 
engaged in some uphill battle for the cause of righteous-* 
ness. He said that we should hope all things, but expect 
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nothing. This is the spirit which defies discouragement 
and is beyond the reach of disappointment. During the 
last 20 years it has been difficult for the friends of India, 
even to hope. Poor India has suffered pains almost 
beyond human endurance. We have had war, pestilence 
and famine, earthquake and cyclone; an afflicted people, 
driven well-nigh to despair. But now, at last, we see a 
gleam of light. Bope has revived, and the time has come 
to close our ranks and press forward with ordered 
discipline. There is much arduous work to be done, but 
the reward will be great. In the words of the poet, 
let us, ‘‘march with our face to the light; put in the sickle 
and reap”. 

OUR WATCHWORDS 

Our watchwords must be “ Hope ”—“ Conciliation ”— 
“United Effort”. 


“ HOPE ” 

The late King-Emperor, Edward the Peace-maker, 
whose loss we shall ever deplore, in his message to the 
Princes and Peoples of India on the occasion of the 
Jubilee, gave us every ground for hope. In that gracious 
Declaration, which confirmed and developed the principles 
laid down in Queen Victoria’s Proclamation of 1858, he 
promined concessions to the wishes of the people, including 
the steady obliteration of race distinctions in making 
appointments to high office, the extension of representative 
institutions, and a kindly sympathy with Indian aspirations 
generally. Effect was given to those promises by 
Lord Morley’s appointment of Indians to his own Council, 
and to the Executive Council (the inner Cabinet) of the 
Viceroy and of the Local Governments, and when he 
successfully carried through both Houses of Parliament 
his far-reaching measure of reform for the expansion of 
the Legislative Councils on a wider representative basis. 
A hopeful spirit as regards the near future is also justified 
by the sympathetic tone of the speeches of both the out¬ 
going and the incoming Viceroys. India honours Lord Minto 
•ns a man who, under the most trying circumstances, has^ 
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•bravely asd honestly striven to do his duty. According 
to his view, the unrest and political awakening in^ 
India is evidence that ** the time has come for a further 
extension of representative principles in our administra¬ 
tion And Lord Hardinge has promised to ** do bis 
utmost to consolidate the beneficent and far-reaching 
scheme of reform initiated by Lord Morley and 
Lord Minto for the association of the people of India 
more closely with the management of their own afiairs,, 
and to conciliate the races, classes and creeds 

“ CONCILIATION ” 

And this brings us to the duty of conciliation, as now 
the first step towards constructive work. As long as 
Indian leaders could only offer a criticism of official* 
measures from outside, it was necessary that their main 
energies should be directed towards securing a modification 
of the system of administration under which they lived. 
And in such work it was inevitable that hard and unpleasant 
things should occasionally be said on either side, rendering 
harmonious co-operation difficult, if not impossible. But 
now that opportunities have been provided for popular 
representatives to discuss, in a serious and responsible 
spirit and face to face with official members, the 
grievances of the people which they would like to see 
removed or the reforms which they wish to be carried out, 
the dominant note of their relations with official classes^ 
as also among themselves, should, I think, be one of 
conciliation and co-operation. There is an enormous amount 
of good, solid, useful work for the welfare of the people of 
India to be done in various directions, needing devoted 
workers, who will labour strenuously and with a genuine 
appreciation of one another’s difficulties. Such is the 
work for the economic and industrial regeneration of the • 
country, and for the development of education—elementary 
education for the masses, technical education, and the 
higher education of the West—England’s greatest boon to 
India—the magic touch, which has awakened to new life 
the ancient activities of the Indian intellect. Besides 
these, there are other important items in the Congress 
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progtamme calliag loudly for early atteatioa and settlement. 
All this means effort, strenuous, well-directed, and 
self-sacrificing: and it needs co-operation from every 
quarter. la facing this high enterprise, let us forget old 
grievances, whether of class or creed or personal feeling. 
Let us not dwell on matters of controversy, but cultivate 
a spirit of toleration; giving credit to all that, however 
different their methods may be, they are true lovers of 
Mother India and desire her welfare. If, as I trust will 
bo the case, you accept these general principles, I will ask 
you briefly to consider the specific cases in which, from the 
nature of things, we must anticipate some difficulty in 
obtaining the hearty co-operation we so much desire. In 
so vast and composite an entity as India, there exist 
necessarily divergent views and divergent action in matters 
political and social, leading to friction. Among important 
classes and groups, difficulties have hitherto arisen in three 
principal directions : we have the differences (1) between 
European officials and educated Indians ; (2) between 
Hindus and Mahomedans; and (3) between Moderate 
Keformers and Extremists. Such tendencies to discord 
cannot be ignored. But my proposition is, that the conflict 
of interest is only apparent; that if we go below the surface, 
we find identity of object among all these classes and 
groups ; that all are equally interested in the prosperity and 
happiness of India; and that the only true wisdom is for 
all to work together in harmony, each casting into the 
common treasury his own special gifts, whether of authority, 
or of knowledge, or of unselfish devotion. 

“CONCILIATION;” (1) OFFICIALS AND NON-OFFICIALS 

Let us then consider briefly the facts regarding each 
of the three cases above noted, beginning with that of 
European officials and independent Indian opinion. In 
order to trace the growth of the existing tension, we cannot 
do better than refer to the records of the Congress, which 
during the last 25 years has mirrored popular feeling, 
and registered the pronouncements of many trusted leaders ; 
some of whom, also, have passed away, as Mr. 
W. C. Bonnerjee, Mr. Justice Tyabji, Mr. Romish 
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*Ohander Datt, and Mr. Anaada Charlu; others, as the 
Grand Old Man of India, are still with us, to cheer us 
with their presence and guide us on our way. Now what 
was the feeling 25 years ago of the Congress leaders 
towards British policy and British administrators ? There 
could not be a more sincere and uncompromising exponent 
of independent Indian opinion than Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
but nothing could be stronger than his repudiation of any 
feeling unfriendly to British policy or British methods. 
As President of the Second Congress in 1886, he said : 
“ It is under the civilizing rule of the Queen and people 
of England that we meet here together, hindered by none, 
and are freely allowed to speak our mind without the 
least fear and without the least hesitation. Such a thing 
is possible under British rule and British rule only.” He 
then goes on to recount some of the ** great and number¬ 
less blessings which British Rule has conferred on us ”, 
and concludes as follows;—“ When we have to acknow¬ 
ledge so many blessings as flowing from British rule,—and 
I could descant on them for hours, because it would be 
simply recounting to you the history of the British Empire 
in India,—is it possible that an assembly like this, every 
one of whose members is fully impressed with the know¬ 
ledge of these blessings, could meet for any purpose 
inimical to that rule to which we owe so much ? ” Such 
were, not so long ago, the cordial feelings of educated 
Indians towards British policy and British administrators. 
A change of policy produced a change of sentiment. The 
various measures which caused this sad estrangement are 
well known; and I will not now recapitulate them, because 
I am above all things anxious that by-goues should be 
by-gones. Happily, also, the introduction of the reforms 
of Lord Morley and Lord Minto has done a good deal to 
mitigate existing bitterness. Conciliation on the part of 
the Government has already produced some effect, but it 
has not been carried far enough to bear full fruit. With 
a view, therefore, to restore old friendly relations, I will 
venture to make a twofold appeal to the official class; 
first, to accept and work the new policy represented by 
the reforms in an ungrudging; even, generous spirit, and to 
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carry it further, especially, in the field of local self- 
goTernmeat—ia the district^ the taluka aad the village; 
and, secondly, to facilitate a return of the country to a 
normal condition by an early repeal of repressive measurea 
or, in any case, by dispensing, as far as possible, with the 
exercise of the extraordinary powers which they have 
conferred on the executive, and by making it easy for those 
who have seen the error of their ways to go back quietly 
to the path of law and order. Any fresh offences must, 
of course, be dealt with, but moderate men would have a 
chance of working effectively for peace, if the public mind 
was not kept in a state of tension by indiscriminate house- 
searchings, prosecutions and other processes in pursuit of 
offences of on older date. There is a saying that it takes^ 
two to make a quarrel. May I, therefore, at the same time 
make an appeal to Indian publicists, in the interest of their 
own people, to facilitate forbearance on the part of the 
authorities by realising the difficulties of the administration 
and by avoiding the use of language, which rouses official 
suspicion and gives rise to vague apprehension ? In this 
way both parties would make their contribution to peaco 
and goodwill. 

As an old Civilian, and as belonging to a family long* 
connected with India, I appreciate the merits of the 
Indian Civil Service, and believe that there never existed 
a body of officials more hard-working and trustworthy.. 
But the time has come for a modification of the system. 
The guardian, if somewhat austere, has been honest and 
well-meaning; but the ward has now reached an age at 
which he is entitled to a substantial share in the manage¬ 
ment of his own affairs. Is it not the part of wisdom ta 
accord this to him with a good grace? During the last 
few years, official duties, connected with repression, have 
been carried out with characteristic thoroughness; severe 
punishments have been awarded and such advantages as 
could possibly accrue to law and order from this policy 
have been realised. But the performances of such duties 
must have been irksome and uncongenial to the British 
temperament. Allj therefore, will be glad of a truce in 
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those proceedings. It is now the turn of conciliation, 
which will give encouragement to the great body of well> 
affected citizens, whose hopes are blighted by disorder 
and whose dearest wish is to bring back peace to a troubled 
land. This policy is both the wisest and the most 
congenial. I am sure, and I speak from personal experience, 
the Civilian will find life pleasanter, and his burdens 
lighter, if he will irankly accept the co-operation which 
educated Indiana are not only willing hut anxious to afford. 
This was the view taken by Sir Bartle Frere who said :— 
** Wherever 1 go, 1 find the best exponents of the policy 
of the English Government and the most able co-adjutors 
in adjusting that policy to the peculiarities of the natives 
of India among the ranks of the educated Indians. ’’ But 
apart from the satisfaction, and personal comfort of working 
in harmony with his surroundings, the young Civilian 
naturally craves for a high ideal in the career he has 
chosen ; and he cannot but feel a glow of sympathy for 
the views of the older generation of administrators— 
Elphinstone and Malcolm, Munro and Macaulay—who 
foresaw with gladness the day of India's emancipation. 
Every profession needs its ideal. Without that, it is but 
a sordid struggle for livelihood ; and every man of a gene¬ 
rous spirit, who puts his hand to the Indian plough, must 
regard the present discord as but a temporary phase, and 
look forward to the time when all will work together to 
rescue the masses from ignorance, famine and disease,' and 
to restore India to her ancient greatness. 

“ CONCILIATION : (2) HINDUS AND MAHOMEDANS 

We come next to the case of the Hindus and Mabo- 
medans. This is a domestic question and it is doubtful 
how far an outsider can usefully intervene. But I will 
venture to say c few words on the subject, because 1 feel 
so strongly the danger to peace and progr^ ss, if these two 
great communities come to be arrayed in two hostile 
camps. Also in the position I now occupy as your 
President, I feel to a certain extent justified in my inter¬ 
vention, because one of the principal objects of the Con« 
gress, as declared by Mr. W. C. Bonneijee at the opening 
66 • 
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of the first Congress in 1855, was the eradication, by 
direct friendly personal intercourse, of all possible race, 
creed or provincial prejudices among all lovers of our 
country'\ Fortified by these considerations, 1 approached 
the subject before leaving .England, in consultation with 
esteemed Indian friends who were anxious to promote 
conciliation ; and I am glad to say that hopeful beginning 
has been made. His Highness the Aga Khan, in 
agreement with Sir Pherozesbah Mehta and Mr. Ameer 
Ali, has proposed a Conference, where the leaders of both 
parties may meet, with a view to a friendly settlement 
of differences; and at their request, I addressed a letter to 
aome of the leading representatives of the various 
communities in different parts of India, explaining the 
proposals and inviting their co-operation. In this connection 
we may refer to the words of our lamented friend, 
Mr. Justice Tyabji, who presided over the third Congress 
at Madras. He recognised that each of the great Indian 
communities has its own peculiar social, educational and 
economic problems to solve. ** But,^’ he said, “ so far as 
general political questions affecting the whole of India— 
such as those which alone are discussed by this Congress— 
are concerned, I, for one, am utterly at a loss to understand 
why Mahomedans should not work shoulder to shoulder with 
their fellow-countrymen of other races and creeds for the 
common benefit of all.’' This pronouncement seems to place 
the whole question in its true light. This also is the view 
taken by Mr. Wilfred Blunt than whom tliere is no truer 
friend of Islam. He urges the Mahomedan community to 
join the Congress movement, “ if they wpuld share the 
full advantages. of the coming self-government of their 
country ”. Mr. R. M. Sayani, a Mahomedan gentleman of 
wide experience, who was your President in 1896, carefully 
analysed the facts of the case, tracing the historical origin 
of the friction between Hindus and Mahomedans, and at 
the same time indicating the influences which make for 
conciliation. No doubt certain recent events have brought 
into prominence the differences between the two communi¬ 
ties ; but these differences should not be exaggerated, and 
we should rather direct our attention to the solid interests 
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^iQ which all Iddiaos are equally cooceraed. 1 would, 
^therefore, comtnead to the special atteatioa of both 
Hindus and Mahomedaas the facts and argumenta 
coQtained in Mr. Sayanrs presidential address, which 
will be found in the handy Yolunie; entitled 
The Indian National Congress which we Owe 
to the public spirit of our friend, Mr. G. A. Natesan 
• of Madras. 

A recognition by the two great comcaunities of the 
essential identity of their real interests, however long it 
may be delayed, is, i feel convinced, bound to come 
at last. Meanwhile, as practical men, it behoves us 
to hasten the consummation by utilising every oppor¬ 
tunity that presents itself to promote joint action 
as also by avoiding, as far as possible, those occasions 
or controversies which led to friction. A good illustra¬ 
tion of what may be achieved by the Hindus and 
Mabomedans standing shoulder to shoulder in the 
service of India is supplied by the latest news 
from South Africa. Here, if anywhere, the Indian cause 
appeared to have arrayed against its overwhelming 
odds. But thanks to the determined stand made by the 
Indian community under the splendid generalship of 
Mr. Gandhi, the long night seems to be drawing to a close 
and we already see the faint glimmerings of a new dawn. 
There is no doubt that the manner in which the people of 
India, without distinction of race or creed, have come 
forward to support their suffering brethren in the Transvaal, 
has made an impression on both the Imperial and 
the South African Governments. In the new Councils, 
too, members of the two communities have excellent oppor^ 
tunities of working together for the common good, and 
much may be achieved by them in matters like the education 
of the masses, higher and technical education, and the 
economic and industrial development of the country. Such 
co-operation, besides producing substantial results directly, 
will also have the indirect effect of strengthening those 
tendencies which make for joint action in public 
affkirs generally* 
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‘‘ CONCILIATION ” : (3) MODERATES AND EXTREMISTS 

Lastly, we have to coosider tbe differeoces which Lave* 
arisen among Indian reformers themselves, between those 
who are known as ** Moderates and those who are called^ 
^^Extremists’’. In 1885, when Mr. Allan Hume, Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji and Mr. W. C. Boonerjee founded the 
Indian National Congress on strictly constitutional lines, 
there were no difFerences ; for more than 20 years from 
that date all Indian reformers worked together harmo¬ 
niously, and, year by year, patiently and respectfully 
placed before the Oovernment of India a reasoned state¬ 
ment of popular needs. But in 1907, at Surat, there was 
a split in the Congress. The more impatient spirits,, 
despairing of success by Congress methods, broke away 
from their former leaders, and sought salvation in other 
directions, and by other methods. Now, as a mere matter 
of tactics and expediency, to put it no higher, I would ask,, 
have those other methods been successful? It appears to 
me that they have resulted in wholesale prosecutions and 
much personal suffering, without tangible benefit to the 
popular cause. On the contrary, all departures from 
constitutional methods have weakened tbe bands of 
sympathisers in England, while furnishing to opponents a case 
for legislation against the Press and public meeting; and 
an excuse for drawing from its rusty sheath the obsolete 
weapon of deportation without trial. I should like to put- 
another question, and it is this: If now the tide of 
reaction has been stayed, and if, in any respect, we have- 
had tbe beginning of better things, is not this mainly due 
to the labours of the Congress ? I do not wish unduly to 
magnify Congress results. But what other effective 
organisation exists, either in India or in England, working 
for Indian political reform ? For a quarter of a century the 
Congress has been at work; openly and fearlessly, without 
haste and without rest, educating public opinion, and, af 
the close of each year, pressing upon the Government a 
well-considered progpramme of reforms. It would be a 
refiection on the intelligence of the Government to suppose 
that such a practical expression of popular wishe$ was 
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• without its effect Aod, as a matter of fact, Lord Morley’s 
'beneficent measures have followed Congress lines; the 
reform and expansion of Legislative Councils having been 
tbe leading Congress proposal from the very first session 
in 1885. I would, therefore, submit to our ‘^impatient 
idealists that there is no cause for despair as regards 
Congress methods, and 1 would ask them not to play into 
the hands of our opponents by discrediting the results of 

* Congress work. Advanced reformers should not preach 
«the doctrine of discouragement, but rather carry the flag 
boldly forward, as the scouts and Uhlans of the army of 
progress. We have heard something about “ mendicancy 
in connection with petitions to Parliament aod the higher 
authorities. But Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji , as President at 
Calcutta in 1906, pointed out that these petitions are 
iiot any begging for any favours any more than the 
conventional * your obedient servant' in letters makes 
a man an obedient servant. It is the conventional way of 
approaching higher authorities. The petitions are claims 
dor rights or for justice or for reforms,—to influence and 
put pressure on Parliament by showing how the public 
regard any particular matter Assuredly the authors of 
the Petition of Right were not mendicants. On the 
contrary, they were the strong men of the 17th century, 
who secured to tbe people of England the liberties 
they now enjoy. In following this historical method, 
therefore, there is nothing to hurt the self-respect of the 
Indian people. 

[ sincerely hope that those who have broken from the 
Congress, because they have ceased to believe in Congress 
methods and in constitutional agitation, will consider 
dispassionately what I have said above and revert to their 
elder faith. But in addition to such men, there is^ 
I understand, a considerable number of old Congressmen, 
whose attachment to Congress principles is intact, but who 
are not now to be found in the ranks of the Congress, 
^because they are not satisfied about the necessity of the 
steps taken by the leaders of the constitutional party, after 
(the unhappy split at Burat, to preserve the Congress frooa 
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«xtmctioo. These hrieods of ours obTiouly stand on ar 
different footing from those vho profess Extremist views,, 
and I would venture to appeal to their patriotism apd ask 
them not to he over-critical in their judgment on a situa¬ 
tion, admitted hy ever}body to he extraordinary, which 
could only be met by extraordinary measures. 1 would 
at the same time appeal to you, Gentlemen of the Congress, 
to consider if yon cannot, without compromising the 
principles for which you stand, make it in some way easier 
for those old colleagues of yours to return to the fold* 
Hememher that the interests at stake are of the highest* 
importance, and no attempt that can reasonably be made^ 
to close your divisions ought to he spared. 

“ UNITED EFFORT’ 

We now come to a very practical part of our husiness; 
Supposing we obtain agreement on the principles above 
indicated and secure co-operation among the forces of 
progress, in what directions can our efforts be most usefully 
exerted ? Hitherto Congress work has come mostly under 
three headings ; I. Constructive work in India, educating 
and organising public opinion; II. Kepresentations to 
the Government of India regarding proposed reforms 
and III. Propaganda in England. The expansion of 
Legislative Councils and the admission of Indians into the 
Executive Councils of the Viceroy and Local Governments 
has vastly extended the scope of the work under the Ist 
heading. Independent Indians will now be in a position 
to take the initiative in many impoitant matters, and press^ 
forward reforms, which hitherto have only been the subject' 
of representations to the Government. In order to promote 
co-ordination and united action in this most important 
work, might I suggest that, in consnltation with independent 
members of the Legislative Councils, the Congress^ 
might draw up a programme of the reform measures most 
desired, for which, in their opinion, the country is ripe,, 
and on which they think the members should concentrate 
till success has been attained ? As regards the 2nd beading, 
no doubt the Congress Besolutions will, as usual, 
forwarded to the Government of India and the Secretary. 
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of State. But it would, I think, be desirable to bring* 
your views speoially to the notice of His Excellency the 
Viceroy. This might be done by a Deputation presenting 
a short address, showing the measures to which the 
Congress attaches the most immediate importance. Among 
these might be included such matters as the separation of 
the Executive and Judicial, the reduction of militaij 
expenditure, larger grants for education, and the economic 
village Jnquiry asked for by the Indian Famine Union. It 
would be very useful to know the general views on such 
topics held by the head of the Government, and the sym¬ 
pathetic replies, given by Lord Hardinge to addresses 
other public bodies, makes it certain that we should receive 
a courteous bearing. In our representation we might 
include a petition for an amnesty or a remission of 
sentences to political offenders, as also a prayer for a 
relaxation of the repressive legislation of the last few years. 
Personally I should also like to ask for a modification of 
the Bengal Partition. But at the present moment, on the 
first arrival of a new Viceroy, such a move would, in my 
Opinion, not be judicious. 1 have always held that this 
most unhappy mistake must ultimately be rectified ; a 
modification will be made more practicable for the Govern¬ 
ment, if, in friendly conference, all those concerned can 
come to an agreement on the subject, and satisfy the 
Government that the best administrative arrangement 
would be a Goveroor-in-Council for the whole of the old 
Bengal Lieut.-Governorahip, with Chief Commissioners 
under him for the component provinces. 

PROPAGANDA IN ENGLAND 

There remains the 3rd heading, Propaganda in 
England. Will you bear with me when I say that you 
never seem sufficiently to realise the necessity of the work, 
the supreme importance of making the British people 
understand the needs of India, and securing for jowt 
cause the support of this all powerful ally. I pressed this 
upon you in 1889, when I came with Mr. Bradlaugh, and 
again in 1904 with Sir Henry Cotton. Once more, in 1910^ 
I entreat you to give your attention to this vitid mattec* 
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Let me temiad you of the twofold character of the 
OongresB work. There is first the work in India: the 
political edncation of the people, having for its object to 
create solidarity of Indian public opinion, founded on the 
widest experience and the wisest counsels available. This 
part of the work has been in great measure accomplished. 
During the last 25 years the Congress programme, stated in 
the form of definite resolutions, has been gradually matured, 
and is now practically accepted as expressing indepen¬ 
dent public opinion throughout India. The Congress 
Resolutions contain the case for India, the brief for the 
appellant is complete; and what is now wanted is a 
vigorous propaganda in England, in order to bring the 
appeal effectively before the High Court of the British 
Nation. The work to be done is of a missionary kind, 
and must be mainly directed to influencing the British 
people, in whom the ultimate power is vested; and any one 
who on behalf of India, has been in the habit of addressing 
large audiences in England, and especially audiences of 
working men and women, can bear testimony to the ready 
sympa^y shown by the hearers, and their manifest desire 
that justice should be done. It must be borne in mind 
that in England public opinion guides the Parliamentary 
electors; the votes of the electors decide what manner of 
men shall compose the majority in the House of Commons; 
the majority in the House of Commons places in power the 
Government of which it approves; and the Government 
appoints the Secretary of State for India and the Viceroy, 
who, between them, exercise the supreme power at White¬ 
hall and Calcutta. If Indians are wise, they will keep 
these facts in view and follow the line of least resistance. 
Instead of knocking their heads against a stone wall, they 
ehould take the key which lies within their grasp. Those 
of the older generation will remember what striking suceesa 
attended the labours of Messrs. Mano Mohan Ghose, 
Ohandavarkar and Mudaliar, when they came to England 
in 1885* And only those who understand the true 
inwardness of things can realise what India owes to men 
like Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. W. 0. Bonneijee, Mr. Lai 
Mohan Ghose, Mr. A. M. Bose, Mr. Surendranath Banerjee, 
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JMr, Wacha, Mr. Madholkar and Mr. Gokhale, for the 
work they have done in England, by addressing public 
meetings, and by personal interviews with influential 
statesmen. But the visits of these gentlemen have been at 
long intervals. What is wanted is a systematic, continuous, 
and sustained effort, to bring before the English public the 
Indian view of Indian affairs. 

In India, there is a new-born spirit of self-reliance. 
TThat is good ; but do not let it degenerate into dislike for 
the people of other lands. Race-prejudice is the palladium 
of your opponents. Do not let any such feelings hinder 
you from cultivating brotherhood with friends of freedom 
all over the world, and especially in England. It is only 
by the goodwill of the British people that India can attain 
what is the best attainable future—the United States of 
India ” under the gegis of the British Empire, a step 
towards the poet^s ideal of a Federation of tbe world. 

In his eager desire for Self-Government, let not the 
impatient idealist ” forget the solid advantages of being a 
member of tbe British Empire ; the PdX Britannica within 
Indians borders; the protection from foreign aggression by 
sea and land; the partnership with the freest and most 
progressive nation of the world. No one supposes that 
under present conditions India could stand alone. She 
possesses all the materials for Self-Government; an ancient 
civilisation ; reverence for authority; an industrious and 
law-abiding population; abundant intelligence among the 
ruling classes. But she lacks training and organisation. 
A period of apprenticeship is necessary, but that period 
need not be very long, if the leaders of the people set 
themselves to work together in harmony. Hand in hand 
with the British people, India can most safely take her 
iflrst steps on the rew path of progress. 
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APPENDIX—A 


TO 

THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF 

Dadabhai Naoroji, Calcutta, 1906 


Here I coofioe myself to some of the declsratioos aS' 
to the dniy of Liberalism aod the absolote necessity of 
self-government for progress and prosperity. 

DECL4BATION8 OF THE 
RT. HON. SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNHRMAN 

** There is one thing in which I will yield to none of them— 
namely, in my devotion to the Liberal Party and my faithful 
adherence to Liberal principles. . . . We are members of the 
party of progress and action and movement, and not the party 
of mere resistance and delay.” {The Reform Club, 6-2-1899;. 

** The Liberal Party was described by its great Leader as a 
great instrument of prosress. It is a great instrument for 
progress and the question is how are we best to use that great 
instrument?” {House 0 /Commons, 16-2-1899). 

** The views and opinions which I have set before you are 
those of a Liberal. They are the opinions which have been 
traditions in that Party. We seek the good of the people 
through the people and by trusting the people. We wish ta 
destroy privilege or monopoly, whether of class or sect or 
person, when it is hurtful to the people. And whether in 
internal constitution or in external policy, we hold that it is not 
power, ner glory, nor wealth that exalteth a nation, but 
righteousness, justice and freedom. It is for you to say 
whether you are with us or against us. 
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** I do not oonfouad territorial extent with itrength nor do 
I eee that the glory or ifuoceee of the Empire ii increaied by 
(beating down our neighbouri.** {Election Address^ 21-9-1900)* 

“The British power oanaot there and eliewhere reet 
eecurely unless it rests upon the willing consent of a sympathe¬ 
tic and contented people." {Oxford, 2-3-1901), 

“ It is only by the consent of the governed that the British 
Nation can govern.” {Plymouth, 19-11-1901). 

“ What are these principles and facts ? The virtues, the 
efficacy, the justice of self-government. That is one Liberal 
principle The appreciation and encouragement of national 
sentiment. That is another Liberal principle Tne recognition 
of the popular will constitutionally expressed through the 
^people's representatives. That is another Liberal principle. 
That may do for principles.” {Leicester, 19-2-1902). 

We Liberals are accustomed to freedom of thought and 

action. Freedom is the breath of our life.It possesses 

in two of its most sacred dogmas, the only solution of the chief 
problems which confront our country in Imperial policy and in 

Tegard to our domestic needs.It is the universal doctrine 

of government by assent—government with the consent of the 
•governed .... Why, there is but one cirdinal condition, 
again, of Liberal principle—that of direct popular control by 
•those cincerned. Now, these are two of the beacons by 
which Liberal policy should bs guided." ^Nitio%al Liberal 
Club, 5-3-1902). 

"The principles of the Party (Liberal)—not any new- 
fangled principles, but the old ones which were as good to-day 
and as much required as they were two or three hundred years 
ago—were the only principles which cjuld le td to the hippioess 
of the people and to the develop-neat of the power and 
prosperity of the oommualty.” {Skipto'i, 10-12-1902). 

“ If it cin be shown that poverty, whether it be material 
.poverty or poverty of physique and of energy, is associated with 
•economic conditions, which, though supported by the laws of the 
•country, are, nevertheless, contrary to economic laws and to 
public policy, the State can intervene without fear of doing 
ibarm." {Newport, 30-11-1903). 
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** What if the Liberal Policy ? . • • We stand for liberty., 
* Our policy is the policy of freedom. It is the policy of freedom 
In all things that affect the life of the people, freedom of 
conscience. . . . freedom from class ascendency." .... 

(Norwich 26-10-1904). 

John Bull had many weak points no doubt, but he had*" 
one good point above all others—that he liked that which was 
straightforward and open and candid, and honest and above¬ 
board both in language and in action." (National Liberal Club^ 
1-6-1905). 

Now, 1 say, if there is any man who is a true John Bull in 
respect of straightforwardness, etc., Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is one. I prove with extracts from his utterances • 

**Our principles. . . . and one of those principles, let me 
tell you, is that the interests of persons, classes and sections 
must yield to the general interests of the community." 

(Portsmouth 16-11-1905). 

" Good government could never be a substitute for govern¬ 
ment by the people themselves.** (SHrling 23-11-1905). 

" Ladies and gentlemen, so much for peace, so much for 
economy—two cardinal Liberal principles. But here is another 
—self-government and popular control: and we believe in that 
principle, not only on grounds of justice and on the grounds of 
effective administration, but on this other ground—that it 
exercises a wholesome influence on the character of the people 
who enjoy the privilege." (Albert Hall, 21-12-1905). 

Sir, in all these subjects on which I have been touching, 
what is the aim to be kept in view, what is the star which we 
ought to keep our eyes upon, to see that we are moving in tha- 
right direction ? It is that we should promote the welfare and. 
happiness and interests, not of any particular class or section 
of the community but of the nation at large. That is the work 
of true patriotism, these are the foundations upon which a 
solid empire may be built.*’ (Albert Halit 15-12-1905). 

" The new government had, he verily believed, the public 
conscience, the public sense of right, the public love of equity. 
With these they would win.'* {Liverpool, 9-l-;1906). 
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** The present government would set themselves to apply 
the old Liberal principles to legislation and administration, the 
principles of freedom, of equal treatment of all sections of the 
community in civil and ecclesiastical affairs. They will include 
the principle of self-government, the idea that people knew 
best about their own affairs and would give up the old idea 
that there should be some superior people in the country who 
were to tell their neighbours what was good for them.'* , 

{Stirling Burgh--Cuirass^ 12-1-^906), 

“ The policy and spirit, which would govern the action of 
the present government, would be based on justice and liberty, 
not on privilege and monopoly.** {Glasgow^ 15-1-1906). 

** And the third is the belief that, in Ireland, as in every 
other country throughout the Kiog*8 dominions, self-government 
is the best and safest and healthiest basis on which a community 
can rest.'* {Inverness, 18-1-1906). 

“We, lovers of our country, lovers of our constitution, 
lovers of our public traditions and lovers of plain dealing. . . , 
I am proud and glad and relieved to see a revival of the old 
political spirit. . . . the spirit which made Liberalism a moral 
force, a force making for justioe sustained by a belief in 
mankind, and anxious to better the condition of our common 
life. ... It was a great uprising against a doctrine, a habit of 
thought and practice in public life, a method of government 
abhorrent to the conscience and heart of the nation ’* 

{l^ational Liberal Club, 14-2-1906). 


DECLARATIONS OF THE RT. HON. JOHN MORLEY 
“ Imperialism by all means, if it means mercy, if it means 
humsnity, if it means justice, but if it means your own demora¬ 
lization, if it moans lowering your own standard of civilization 
and humanity, then, in the name of all you hold precious, 
beware of it and resist it.’* (Sydney, 25-5-1899). 

“When he (Mr. Gladstone) died, Lord Salisbury said of 
him that he was a great Christian. Yes, and [ would add, that 
he was not a Christian for nothing. I think he must often have 
used to himself the language of Wordsworth: “Barth is sick and 
heaven is weary of the swollen words that States and Kingdoms 
utter when they talk of truth and justice.** He, at all events, iu 
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Yaoe of all the demaDda of practical polltica, did hia beat to bring 
thoae oonaiderationa of truth and juatioe into the minda and 
^hearta of hia countrymen. . • . . . But, 1 do aay that Mr* 
Oladatone^ when he aaw the n at Iona going on a wrong path* 
aaw high in the heavena the flaah of the uplifted aword and 
the gleam of the arm of the Avenging Angel.** IManchester^ 
— Unveiling of Statue, 10-10-1901). 

• *' Tt is thia policy of paaaing meaaurea for Ireland, without 

reference to the Iriah themaelv^ea, that ia reaponaible for moat 
of the miachief and miagovernmeut. from which Ireland haa ao 
long auffared. . . . From obiervation of Iriah Government* 
from experience of Iriah Government, from reaponaibility of 
Iriah Government, I aay to you, Gentlemen, face to face, it ia a 
bad Government, it ia a Government which no nation, no aet ef 
people can be expected to endure in peace, and it ia a 
Government which we in our conaoience ought to do our very 
beat, when the time cornea, when opportunity preaenta itaelf, ta 
put right, aa we have put ao many other evila in our own 
ayatem of Government, right.** {Manchenter, 12-3-1902). 

With how much more force do theae wordt apply to India I 
Then again: 

“ We are going to have, I auppoae—well, we may have a 
propoaal to auipend the constitution of Cape Colony. Juat 
picture the scene in the House of Commons. The motion is 
made to proteat against the suspension of Parliamentary 
Institutions in the Cape Colony. We then all get up, and we all 
make eloquent, passionate, argumentative speeches in favour of 
the right of the Colonies to govern themselves. The next day, 
Mr. Redmond makes a motion in favour of giving Self* 
Government in one shape or another, to Ireland. We then all 
pick out a new set of arguments. What was on Monday 
unanswerable, on Tuesday, becomes not worth mentioning. 
What was on Monday a sacred principle of Self-Government, 
^becomes, on Tuesday, mere moonshine and claptrap. That is 
a comedy in which, I, at least, do not propose to take part^ 
The Boers are to have Self-Government in order to make them 
doyal. The Iriah are not to have it, becauae they are disloyal.** 

(Edinburgh^ 7-6-1902). 

What a true picture of the way in which India ia treated i 
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** We are citizene, oommoD citizeni of a grand country; we* 
are the beira of a noble tradition; we believe that human 
progreia can only be won by human effort—and that effort^ 
I hope, all of ue in our different degrees, ages and situations^ 
will pursue with determination, with unseldibness and with 
a resolute directness and simplicity that must in the end* 
win a crowning victory.** 

{National Liberal Federation^ Annual Meeting, 13-5-1904), 

He was for liberty wherever they could get it. 

** He looked forward to a vigorous, progressive, pacific, 
rational policy. The new Government, he hoped, would realisa 
that courage in large politics was the true common sense and 
he looked forward to the true progressive movement. 

** Last Session, the whole Liberal Party in the House of 
Commons voted in favour of Mr. Redmond*s Amendment, which 
stated that the present system of Government in Ireland wa** 
in opposition to the will of the Irish People, and gave them na 
voice in the management of their affairs, was extravagantly 
costly and did not enjoy the confidence of any section of the 
population, was productive of universal discontent and unrest, 
and had been proved to be incapable of satisfactorily promoting 
the material and intellectual progress of the people. 

Surely then, it was incredible that a Party, which 
supported an indictment so damning, should have no policy for 
dealing with such a state of affairs. . . . 

“ Ho would recall the fact that, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, the Leader of the Liberal Party, who had stuck to 
his guns and had saved his party, said, speaking on that 
very amendment: 

What was the principle at the root of the policy ? It 
was the right of the Irish people to the management of their 
own domestic affairs. The successive plans, by which this waw 
to be given to them, failed to satisfy the country; but the 
principle of Self-Government, the principle of an elective 
element that shall be the governing element in Irish affairs 
still remains.** 


{Forfar, 20-10-1905). 
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' '* But whatever the lohemef and wUdom of a atateiman 

might be, he ehould know that all the glittering adventuree of 
Imperial pride were vain and empty, were deluatve and guilty, 
if he did not oonatantly have before him the aim of mitigating 
the lot of the great maaaei of men, women and children wha 
were alwaya very near hunger and nakedneee.'* 

{Wolthamatow, 2Q-11-1905). 

, DECLARATIONS OF THE RT. HON. H. H. ASQUITH 

** The Liberal Party ii—aa it alwaya baa been—the standing 
enemy of unjuitified privilege* and of unequal laws. . . • The 
spirit of Liberalism is a strong and a vital factor—is as strong 
and as vital, as it ever was—in moulding the conceptions and the 
ideals of the British people/* {Kilmarnock^ 5-10--1879). 

** No one in this country—no British Liberal at any rate— 
can contemplate with satisfaction, a system, under which, 
numbers of our own countrymen are denied some of those civil 
and political rights, which we are accustomed to regard, aa 
the necessary equipment of a civilized social community/* 

{Leven^ 2~9~1899.) 

** We call ourselves Liberals. We are proud of the name. 
We are prepared to maintain our title to it against all comers* 

..But how do we stand? What has been in days 

gone by, the essence of the Liberal creed and the spirit of 
Liberal work ? I think, I may say, and you will agree with 
me, that for the first sixty or seventy years of the present 
century, the chief mission of Liberalism was the mission of 
emancipation. It wagsd war with religious disabilities that 
offended the conscience and blocked the road to talent . . . 
, • . \ more important than either it was the Liberalism 
of,/hat time which laid the foundations of Democratic 
(^vernment in a Society which had never been swept and 

levelled by the tornado of revolution.If we* 

look beyond these shores to the Greater Britain of which wo 
have become Trustees, I think, we see there again, equally 
clear ground for the application of old principles ta 
new problems. We are proud of the British Empire, There 
is no distinction on that point between one party in the State 
and the other. But Empire is a blessing or a curse according 
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to tfao spirit in which iti reipootibilitiei ara approached and 
limndlad • . . 

** According to what I believe to be the liberal conception of 
ISmpira, it is something, vastly greater and hitrher than this. 
There are,—I believe, I am speaking your seme, as well as my 
nwn—in the judgment of us. Liberals, two tests of a standing 
or falling Empire. We ask in the first place, does it in all ita 
parts make the standard, not merely of material life, but of all 
that goes to enrich civilization and humanity, hii^her and more 
deeply founded, more securely safeguarded ? We ask next, does 
its unity arise, not from compulsory acquisition of subject races, 
but from the conscious and willing co>operation of living and 
self-determiniog members ? Does it rest not upon the 
predominance, artificial and superficial, of race or class, but 
upon the loyal affection of free communities built upon the 
basis of equal rights?” {Edinburgh, 10-1-1900). 

I pause here a little. We, Indiana also, had the good 
fortune in sharing in the glorious work of the Liberal statesmen 
of the thirties of the last century. We also had our 
emancipation by the Act of 1833. What a glorious and truly 
noble and liberal work was that at that time ! I have already 
touched upon that subject. Had that Act been honourably, 
loyally and sincerely carried out what a glorious Empire would, 
by this time, the British Empire have became, and how truly 
and nobly would the two testa laid down, have been fulfilled I 
The present grand revival of Liberalism, with its irresistible 
power, is just the opportune moment, to accomplish, by a bold 
effort, the redemption ‘of the past failure of duty, conscience* 
humanity and honour. 

** Liberty and Justice, the touchstone of policy of the 
Empire and its external arrangements .... In these 
methods lay the only hope for the future honour of our Empire.'* 

{Oxford, 24-2-1900). 

** Liberty was the best antidote or medicine for discontent 
and disloyalty.” {Tayport, 14-9-1900), 

**It is the work of statesmanship in this country, to make 
the Empire worth living in, as well as worth dying for. In the 
long run, every society is judged, and every society survives^ 
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tftooordinc; to the material and moral minimum which it 
• i>reioribee to iti memberi.*' (Hotel Cecily 19-7-190 !)• 

**Tou ihould aim from the very beginning, at euoh a 
progreisive development in self-government, as will in time, 
ripen into the full autonomy of Australia or Canada. That 
policy ought to commend itself, not only to the Liberal Party, 
but-to the whole country/* (Hanley^ 14-1-190^). 

• ** The great experience of Canada, where, by the granting 

of free institutions, races, which, seventy years ago, were flying 
at one another’s throats, were now sitting down side by side, 
in harmony and contentment. (That will be the case 
in India)/* {8t. Leonards, 14-3-1902), 

Mr. Asquith proceeded to set forth the Liberal ideaL 
This, he said, implied self-government and self-development in 
flscal, as in all other matters. An excellent example was to bo 
found in the history of Canada, where internal dissensions and 
external revolt against the Empire had been quelled by self- 
government So that the French and British portions of the 
population had worked out an ideal for themselves resulting 
in prosperity.” {Motleyy 2-2-1906). 

“If they gave the new Liberal Government, a strong, 
strenuous, independent working majority, they would find 
many directions, in which arrears had to be made up^ 
reactionary steps retraced, and lost ground recovered. They 
would do what they could, both to set right the past and 
to give the country a new and vigorous start for the future.” 

{St. MonanSy 13-1-1906), 

“ In all this, there was a lesson which ought to be taken to 
heart, namely, that in English politics, it was the straight¬ 
forward, the direct, the plain policy which in the long run paid.” 

{Hanleyy 18-1-1906). 

“ This country, by carrying out the great Liberal principle 
of confidence in the people and allowing them to manage their 
own affairs, would have our imperial unity on the broadest 
soundest and most stable foundation. It was iii this spirit that 
the new Government hoped to attack other problems of 
(legislation and administration which lay before them ” 

{East FifOy 20-1-1906). 
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I COD dude theae deolaratioDa by two more of one who,, 
though dead, ia atill living in our bearta and minda, and whom, 
Mr. Morley himaelf, haa given hia immortality in thia world. 

Mr. Gladatone aaya:—** It haa been providentially allotted 
to thia favoured lale, that It ahould abow to all the world how^ 
freedom and authority, in their due and wiae developmenta, not 
only may co-fxiat in the aame body, but may, inatead of 
impairing, auitain and strengthen one another. 1 am deeply 
convinced that among ua, all aystema, whether religioua or 
political, which rest on a principle of abaolutiam, muat, of 
necessity, be not indeed tyrannical, but feeble and ineffective- 
aystema and that methodically to eolist the members of a 
community, with due regard to their several capacities in the- 
performance of public duties, is the way to make that 
community powerful and healthful, to give a firm seat to its 
rulers and to engender a warm and intelligent devotion to 
those beneath their sway,** (Daily News, 5-5-1905). 

The following was one of Mr. Gladstone*s last utterances 
on the occasion of one of the greatest achievements of hie 
life—Home Rule for Ireland. He said : 

Tt is the predominance of that moral force, for which^ 
I heartily pray in the deliberations of this House and the 
conduct of our whole Public Policy. , , . There can be no 
more melancholy, and in the last result, no more degrading 
spectacle upon earth than the spectacle of oppression or of 
wrong in whatever form inflicted by the deliberate act of a 
nation upon another nation. 

** But, on the other hand, there can be no nobler spectacle 
than that, which, we think, is now dawning upon us, the 
spectacle of a nation, deliberately set on the removal of 
injustice, deliberately determined to break—not through terror^ 
and not in haste, but under the sole influence of duty and 
honour—determined to break with whatever remains still 
existing of an evil tradition, and determined, in that way at 
t>nce to pay a debt of justice and to consult, by a bold, wise- 
and good act, its own interest and its own honour.*' 
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DE0L4RATI0NS OF THE BlOaX HON. R. B. HALDANE 

** It wai their duty, to try to govern the Iriah people in a 
»fleiiie which waa more akin to their ideas and less entirely 

aubordinate to our own.they recognised, it waa a duty 

binding upon them, by every obligation of honour and policy* 
that they should strive to bring the administration of Ireland 
in harmony with the minds of her people and should endeavour 
^y every means to convert the people of this country to a 
juater view of their obligations to that unhappy land and to a 
fuller recognition of their title to administer those things that 
wrere their own,” (North Berwick^ 23-1-1906), 

Now these sentiments and principles apply with manifold 
>foroe to India to whom the British people are bound to give 
self-government, not only by rights of birth as British citizens, 
*but also by a duty binding upon them (the British people) 
^by every obligation of honour and policy ”, by the most solemn 
pledges given several times before Qod and the world. 

At Darleton on 24-1-1906, he said: 

” The breath to the nostrils of the Imperial Organisation 
'was —Freedom.” 

1 make no comments on these declarations as being the 
statesmen's own. Nobody can more realise their full scope* 
significance and application to India than themselves. 

All these declarations apply with manifold force to India 
•under the peculiar circumstances of a foreign draining domina- 
'tion under which she is suffering—a circumstance which, in 
dts very nature, cannot but be evil. 
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Constitution of the Indian National . 
Congress Organisation 

itDOPTED AT THE MEETING OP THE CONVENTION COMMITTEE 
HELD AT ALLAHABAD ON THE 18TH AND 19TH OF 
APRIL 1908 

Objects 
ARTICLE I 

The Objects of the Indian National Congress are the attain¬ 
ment by the people of India of a system of government similar- 
to that enjoyed by the self-governing members of the British 
Empire and a participation by them in the rights and responsi¬ 
bilities of the Empire on equal terms with those members. 
These objects are to be achieved by constitutional means by 
bringing about a steady reform of the existing system 
administration and by promoting national unity, fostering, 
public spirit i nd developing and organising tbe intellectual, 
moral, economic and industrial resources of the country, 

article II 

Every Delegate to the Indian National Congress shall 
express in writing his acceptance of the Objects of the^ 
Congress as laid down in Article I of this Constitution and his 
willingness to abide by this Constitution and by the Rules of 
the Congress hereto appended. 

Sessions of tbe Congress 
ARTICLE III 

(a) The Indian National Congress shall ordinarily meet 
ono 9 every year during Christmas holidays at such* 
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town as maj have bean decided upon at the* 
previous session of the Congress. 

(b) If no such decision has been arrived at. the All* 

India Congress Committee shall decide the matter* 

(c) An extraordinary session of the Congress may be* 

summoned by the All-India Congress Committee,, 
either on its own motion or on the requisition of n 
majority of the Provincial Congress Committees,, 
wherever and whenever it may deem it advisable' 
to hold such session. 

(d) It shall be open to the All-India Congress Committee 

to change the venue of the Congress to some other 
town when such change is deemed by it to be 
necessary or desirable owing to serious or unforeseen 
dififioulties or other contingencies of a like nature* 

Component Parts of the Organisation 

ARTICLE IV 

The Indian National Congress Organisation will consist of: 
(a) The Indian National Congress; 

(bj Provincial Congress Committees ; 

(c) District Congress Committees or Associations 
affiliated to the Provincial Congress Committees ; 

(dl Bub-divisional or Taluka Congress Committees 
affiliated to the District Congress Committees 
or Associations; 

(e) Political Associations or Public Bodies recognisedi 

as Klectorates in accordance with clause (3) of 
A rticle XX; 

(/; The AlLlndia Congress Committee; 

(g) The British Committee of the Congrese; and 
<A) Bodies formed or organised periodioally by a- 
Provincial Congress Committee, such as tha 
Provincial or District Conferences or the Reception 
Committee of the Congrese or Conference for 
the year. 
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ARTICLE V 

No perioD ihall be eligible to be a member of any of the 
Provinoial or Diitriot or other Coogrese Committee! or 
Atiooiationi or Bodiee mentioned in clause! (6), (c), (d), and 
<A) of Article IV unless he has attained the age of 21 and 
expresses in writing his acceptance of the Objects of the 
Congress as laid down in Article 1 of this Constitution and his 
willingness to abide by the Constitution and by the Rules of^ 
the Congress hereto appended. 

Provincial Congress Committees 
ARTICLE VC 

(o) To act for the Province in Congress matters and for 
organising Provinoial or District Conferences in 
such manner as it may deem proper, there shall be 
a Provinoial Congress Committee with its head¬ 
quarters at the chief town of the province in each 
of the following nine Provinces:— 

\ 

L Madras; 11. Bombay; IIL United Bengal; IV» United 
Provinces; V, Punjab (including N.-W. Frontier Province); 
YL Central Provinces; VIL Behar; VIIL Berar and IX. Burma. 

(6) The Provinoial Sub-Oommittees of the Convention 
shall, in the first instance, form themselves into 
Provinoial Congress Committees. 

(c) The Secretaries of the Convention Committee shall 
take steps to form separate Provincial Congress 
Committees for Central Provinces, Beb ar and Burma. 

ARTICLE VII 

Every Provincial Congress Committee so formed will 
add to its number— 

(a) Representatives elected in accordance with its term 

of affiliation by every affiliated District Congress 
Committee or Association referred to in clause (c) 
of Article IV; 

(b) As many representatives of recognised Political 

Associations or Public Bodies referred to in 
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clause (e) of Article IV as each Proyincial 
Congress Committee may think fit to determine. 

'(c) Such other persons in the Province as may have 
attended as many sessions of the Congress as 
Delegates as may be determined by each 
Provincial Congress Committee for its own 
Province. 

id) All such ex-Presidents of the Congress or ex- 
Chairmen of Reception Committees of the Congress 
as ordinarily reside within the jurisdiction of the 
Provincial Congress Committee and may not have 
been enrolled as members of the said Committee in 
accordance with clause (6) of Article VI or by 
virtue of the provisions contained in any of the 
foregoing clauses of this Article. 

(e) The Joint Secretary or Secretaries of the Congress 
ordinarily residing within the jurisdiction of the 
Provincial Congress Committee, such Joint 
Secretary or Secretaries being added as ex-officio 
member or members of the said Committee. 

ARTICLffi VIII 

Every member of the Provincial Congress Committee shall 
(pay an annual subscription of not less than Rs. 5. 

District or other Congress Committees or Associations 
ARTICLE IX 

The Provincial Congress Committee shall have affiliated to 
dtself a District Congress Committee or Association for each 
District, wherever possible, or for such other areas in the 
Province as it deems proper, subject to such conditions or 
'terms of affiliation as it may deem expedient or necessary. 
It will be the duty of District Congress Committee or 
Association to act for the District in Congress matters with ths 
co-operation of any Sub-divisional or Taluka Congress 
Committees which may be organised and affiliated to it, 
•subject in all cases to the general control and approval of the 
Provincial Congress Committee. 
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ARTICLE X 

Every member of the Dietriot Congreis Committee or* 
Aeiooiation ehall either be a resident of the Dietriot or shall 
have a substantial interest in the District and shall pay an 
annual subscription of not less than one Rupee. 

ARTICLE XI 

No District Congress Committee or Association or Public 
Body referred to in clauses (c) and (e) of Article IV shall be 
entitled to return representatives to the Provincial Congress 
Committee or Delegates to the Congress or to the Provincial 
Conference unless it contributes to the Provincial Congress 
Committee such annual subscription as may be determined 
by the latter. 

ARTICLE Xll 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall frame its own 
Rules not inconsistent with the Constitution and Rules of the 
Congress, No District or other Congress Committee or 
Association mentioned in Article IX shall frame any Rules> 
inconsistent with those framed by the Provincial Congress 
Committee to which it is affiliated 

The All-India Congress Committee 

ARTICLE XIII 


The A11-India Congress Committee shall, as far as possible, 
be constituted as hereinbelow laid down : — 


15 representatives of 


15 

20 

15 

13 




•» 


!♦ 


7 

5 

5 

2 


Madras; 

Bombay ; 

United Bengal; 

United Provinces; 

Punjab (including N.-W, 
Frontier Province); 
Central Provinces; 
Behar; 

Berar; and 
Burma. 


Provided, as far as possible, that one-fifth oi the total 
number of representatives shall be Mahomedans. 
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All ez-Pretidenti of th« Congresi, residing or present in 
India, and the Central Secretaries of the Congress, who shall* 
also be ex-officio General Secretaries of the All-India Congress 
Committee shall be ex-officio members in addition. 

ARTICLE XIV 

The representatives of each Province shall be elected by its 
Provincial Congress Committee at a meeting held, as far as 
possible, before the doth of November for each year. If any 
Provincial Congress Committee fail to elect its repreaentatives, 
the said representatives shall be elected by the Delegates for 
that Province present at the ensuing Congress. In either 
case* the representatives of each Province shall be elected 
from among the members of its Provincial Congress Committee, 
and the election shall be made, as far as possible, with due 
regard to the proviso in Article Xill. 

ARTICLE XV- 

The names of the representatives so elected by the different 
Provinces shall be communicated to the Oeneral Secretaries* 
These together with the names of the ex-officio members shall be* 
announced at the Congress. 

ARTICLE XVI 

The President of the Congress at which the All-India 
Congress Committee comes into existence shall, if he ordinarily 
resides in India, be ex-ffficio President of the All-India Congress^ 
Committee. In his absence the members of the All-India 
Congress Committee may elect their own President. 

ARTICLE XVII 

(a) The All-India Congress Ccmmittee so constituted 
shall hold o iSce from Ihe dissolution of the Congress at which* 
it comes into existence till the dissolution of the foDowirg 
Congress. 

(b) If any vacancy arises by death, resignation or* 
otherwise, the remaining members of the Province in respect ofr 
which the vacancy has arisen shall be competent to fill it up for 
the remaining period. 
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ARTICLE X7III 

(а) It will be the duty of the AlLIndia Gongreia 
Committee to take auch atepa aa it may deem expedient and 
•praotioable to carry on the work and propaganda of thaCongreaa 
and it ahali have the power to deal with all auch mattera of 
great importance or urgency aa may require to be diapoaed of in 
the name of and for the purpoaea of the Oongreaa, in addition to 
^mattera apeoihed in thia Gonatitution aa falling within ita 
powera or functiona. 

(б) The deciaion of the All-India Gongreaa Committee 
shall, in every case above referred to, be final and binding on 
^he Gongreaa and on the Reception Committee, or the Provincial 
Oongreaa Committee, aa the caae may be, that may be afifeoted 
^hy it. 


ARTICLE XIX 

On the requiaition in writing of not leas than 20 of ita 
membera, the General Secretariea shall convene a meeting of 
^the A 11-India Oongreaa Committee at the earlieat poaaible time. 

Electorates and Delegates. 

ARTICLE XX 

The right of electing Delegates to the Indian National 
Congreas shall vest exclusively in (1) the British Committee 
•of the Congress; (2) Provincial or District or other Oongreae 
Committees or Asaociationa formed or affiliated as herein¬ 
above laid down; and (3) auch Political Associations or 
Public Bodies of more than three years’ standing aa may bn 
^recognised in that behalf by the Provincial Congress Committee 
of the Province to which the Political Aasociation or Public 
'Body belongs, provided that no such Political Association or 
Public Body shall be so recognised unless the said Political 
Aasociation or Public Body, by a Resolution at General 
Meeting of its membera, expresses its acceptance of the 
(Principles embodied in Article I of thia Constitution and 
snakes the acceptance of the same a condition precedent to 
mew membership. 
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ARTICLE XXI 

All Delegates to the Indian National Congress shall pay 
a fee of Rs« 20 each and shall be not less than 21 years of age • 
at the date of election. 

[ Reception Committee of the Congress 
ARTICLE XXII 

(a) The Provincial Congress Committee of the Province • 
in which the Congress is to be held shall take steps to form 
a Reception Committee for the Congress. Everyone, who 
ordinarily resides in the Province, fulfils the conditions laid) 
down in Article V of this Cjostitution and pays a minimum 
contribution of Rs. 95, shall be eligible as a member of the ^ 
Reception Committee. 

(b) No one who is only a member of the Reception 
Committee, but not a Delegate, shall be allowed to vote or take 
part in the debate at the Congress. 

(c) The Reception Committee shall be bound to provide 
the necessary funds for meeting all the expenses of the Congress 
as also the cost of preparing, printing, publishing and 
distributing the Report of the Congress. 

Election of the President 

ARTICLE XXIII 

(a) In the month of June, the Reception Committee 
shall consult the several Provincial Congress Committees as to 
the election of the President for ttie year's Congress. The 
Provincial Congress Committees shall make their reccommenda* 
tions by the end of July; and in the month of August the 
Reception Committee shall meet to consider the recommenda¬ 
tions. If the person recommended by a majority of the 
Provincial Congress Committees is accepted by a majority of 
the members of the Reception Committee present at a special 
meeting called for the purpose, that person shall be the President 
of the next Congress. If, however, the Reception Committee is 
unable to elect the President in the manner mentioned above., 
the matter shall forthwith be referred by it to the All-India 
Congress Committee, whose decision shall be arrived at as far 
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ai possible, before the end of September. In either case, tha 
eleotion shall be final. 

Provided that in no case shall the person elected President 
belong to the Provinoe in which the Congress is to be held. 

(b) There shall be no formal election of the President 
' by or in the Oongreis, but merely the adoption (in accordance 
with the provisions in that behalf laid down in Rule 3, clause 
(6) of the ** Rules ** of a formal resolution requesting the 
President, already elected in the manner hereinabove laid 
down, to take the chair. 

Subjects Committee 

ARTICLE XXIV 

The Subjects Committee to be appointed at each session 
of the Congress to settle its programme of business to be 
transacted shall as far as possible consist of; 

Not more than 15 representatives of Idadras ; 


*> 

15 


«, Bombay; 

If 

20 

♦♦ 

„ United Bengal; 

♦» 

15 

♦» 

„ United Provinces; 


13 

*» 

„ Punjab (including 

N -W F. Province); 


7 

»» 

,. Central Provinces; 


5 

ft 

„ Behar; 


5 

ft 

,. Berar; 

• • 

2 

tf 

„ Burma; 

*» 

5 

ft 

„ British Committee of 
the Congress; 

and additional 10 

ft 

„ the Province in which 
the Congress is held. 


All the above mentioned representatives being elected, in 
accordance with Rule 9 of the ** Rules '* by the Delegates 
attending the Congress from the respective Provinces, 

The President of the Congress for the year, the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee of the year, all Ex-Presidents and 
Ex-Chairmen of Reception Committees, the General Secretaries 
of the Congress, the local Secretaries of the Congress for the 
year, not exceeding six in number, and all members of the 
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All-India Oongveii Committee for the year, ehall, in addition, 
^he ex<t^cio memberi of the Subjeote Committee. 

ARTICLE XXV 

The President of the Congress for the year shall be ex-officio 
Chairman of the Subjects Committee,' 

Contentious Subjects and Interest of Minorities 
ARTICLE XXVI 

(а) No subject shall be passed for discussion by the 
Subjects Committee or allo<ved to be discussed at any Congress 
by the President thereof, to the introduction of which the Hindu 
or Mahomedan Delegates, as a body, object by a majority of 
^ths of their number; and if, after the discussion of any subject, 
which has been admitted for discussion, it shall appear that the 
Hindu or Mahomedan delegates, as a body, are, by a majority 
of ^ths of their number, opposed to the resolution which 
it is proposed to pass thereon, such resolution shall be dropped, 

(б) The President of the Congress for the year may 
nominate 5 Delegates to the Subjects Committee to represent 
minorities or to make up such deficiencies as he may think 
necessary. 

(c) In any representations which the Congress may make 
or in any demands which it may put forward for the larger 
association of ths people of India with the administration of the 
country, the interests of minorities shall be duly safeguarded. 
Voting at the Congress 
ARTICLE XXVII 

Ordinarily, all questions shall be decided by a majority of 
votes as laid down in Rule 21 of the *' Rules ” but in 
cases falling under Article XXX of this Constitution or 
whenever a division is duly asked for in accordance with 
Rule 22 of the Rules ** the voting at the Congress shall 
be by Provinces only. In cases falling under clause (1) of 
Article XXX, each Province shall have one vote, to be 
given as determined by a majority of its Delegates present 
at the Congress. In all other oases of voting by Provinces, the 
vote of each Province, determined as aforesaid, shall be equi¬ 
valent to the number of representatives assigned to the Province 
dn constituting the All-India Congress Committee. 
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The British Committee of the Congress 

ARTICLE XXVlll 

The Reception Committee of the Province in whicb 
the Congress is held shall remit to tbe British Committee of 
the Congress, through the General Secretaries of the Congress^ 
half the amount of the fees received by it from Delegates. 

General Secretaries 

ARTICLE XXIX 

(a) The Indian National Congress shall have two General 
Secretaries who shall be annually elected by the Congress. 
They shall be responsible for the preparation, publication and* 
distribution of the Report of the Congress. They shall also be* 
responsible for the preparation and circulation of Draft Reso* 
lutions of the Congres, which they must send to the Provincial 
Congress Committees at the Intest in the first week, 
of December 

(b) The All-India Congress Committee shall make adequate 
provision for the expenses of tbe work devolving on the General 
Secretaries, either out of the surplus at the disposal of tbe Recep* 
tion Committee or by calling upon the Provincial Congress 
Committees to make such contribution as it may deem fit 
to apportion among them. 

Changes in tbe Constitution or Rules 

ARTICLE XXX 

No addition, alteration or amendment shall be made (i) in 
Article 1 of this Constitution except by an unanimous vote of 
all the Provinces, and (ii) in the rest of this Constitution or in 
the *' Rules *' except by a majority of not less than two- 
thirds of the votes of the Provinces, provided, in either 
case, that no motion for any such addition, alteration or 
amendment shall be brought before the Congress unless it has 
been previously accepted by the Subjects Committee of the 
Congress for the yfar. 
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Transitory Prbviaioni 

ARTICLE XXXI 

(а) The Committee appointed by the Conyention at Surat 
on 28th December, 1907, for drawing up a Constitution for the 
Congress shall exercise all the powers of the All-India Congress 
Committee till the formation of the latter at the next session of 
the Congress. 

(б) The Secretaries of the said Convention CommitteeshaU 
discharge the duties of the General Secretaries of the Congress 
till the dissolution of the next session of the Congress. 

(c) The President and Secretaries of the Convention 
Committee should, in consultation with the Secretaries of the 
several Provincial Sub-Committees, arrange for the holding of a 
meeting of the Congress during Christmas next in accordance 
with this Constitution. 

(d) For the year 1908, the Reception Committee may, in 
electing the President, consult the Provincial Congress 
Committees in the beginning of October, before the end of which 
month, the Provincial Congress Committees, on being so 
consulted, shall make their recommendations, and the rest of the 
procedure prescribed in Article XXIIl should be followed and 
completed, as far as possible, before the end of November. 

RASHBEHARY GH08E, 

President, Convention Committee^ 
DIN8HA EDULJI WACHA, 

DAJI ABAJI KHARE, 

Hony, Secretaries, Convention Committee^ 


n 
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Constitution of the Indian National 
Congress 

(A» amended at the Bombay Congress, 1934.) 

OBJECT 
ARTICLE I 

The object of the Indian National Congress is the 
attainment of Poorna Swaraj (Complete Independence) by all 
legitimate and peaceful means* 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

ARTICLE II 

The Indian National Congress shall comprise— 

(1) liembers enrolled in primary committees under 

Article III; 

(2) Provincial Congress Comittees ; 

(3) Annual Session; 

(4) Ail India Congress Committee ; 

(5) Working Committee; 

and may comprise (a) committees or associations directly 
organised by the A. I. C C. or the Working Committee, 
or (6) committees organised by any Provincial Congress 
Committee in accordance with the rules framed by it in that 
behalf and approved by the Working Committee* 

MEMBERSHIP 
ARTICLE III 

(a) Any person over the age of 18 years who 
believes ini Article I shall, on making a written declaration to 
that effect and prosenting an application in form A ^(omitted) 
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« Ind on payment of four annae, be entitled to be placed on the 
Tegiater of Congreia membera kept at any office duly authoriaed 
in that behalf within the diatrict in which he ordinarily 
•resides or carries on business. 

Provided that no person shall be a member of more than 
one primary committee at the same time. 

(b) The application shall be presented in duplicate and 
• may be handed in personally or sent by post or messenger. 

(c) It shall state the full name, age, sex and occupation 
of the applicant as also the village, the taluka, the district 
and the Province in which he ordinarily resides or carries 
on business, 

id) The official receiving the application after recording 
on it the date of receipt, serial number and such other 
particulars as may be prescribed shall send one of the 
duplicates to the office of the Provincial Congress Committee 
•concerned. 

(e) The applicant, on being enrolled, shall receive a 
certificate of membership as per form B (omitted) and printed 
on durable paper, either in the language and script of the . 
Proviuce in which he resides or in the Hindustani language 
written in Devanagari or Urdu script. 

(f) Unless otherwise directed by the Working Committee 
the year of the membership shall be reckoned from April 1st to 
March 31st and there shall be no reduction ia the subicription 
•to be paid by members joining in the middle of the year. 

PROVINCES 
ARTICLE IV 

(a) The following shall be the 
^headquarters mentioned against them: 

Province Language 

1. i jmer-Merwara Hindustani 

2. Andhra Telugu 

3. Assam Assamese 

i. Behar Hindustani 

6. Bengal Bengali 


provinces with the 

Headquartere 

Ajmer 

Bezwada 

Gauhati 

Patna 

Calcutta 
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Province 

Language 

Headquarters^ 

6 . 

Beiar 

Marathi 

Amraoti 

7. 

Bombay (City) 

Msrathi and Gujarati Bombay 

8. 

Burma 

Burmese 

Rangoon 

9. 

Central Provinces 
(Marathi) 

Marathi 

Nagpur 

10. 

Delhi 

Hindustani 

Delhi 

11. 

Qujarat 

Gujarati 

Ahmedabad 

n. 

Karnatak 

Kannada 

Dharwar 

13. 

Kerala 

Malay alam 

Calicut 

14. 

Mahakoshal 
(Central Provioces 
Hindustani) 

Hindustani 

Jubbulpore* 

15. 

Maharashtra 

Marathi 

Poona 

16. 

N.-W. F. Province 

Hindustani 

Peshawar 

17. 

Punjab 

Punjabi 

Lahore 

18. 

Sindh 

Sindbi 

Karachi 

19. 

Tamil Nadu 

Tamil 

Madras 

SO. 

United Provinces 

Hindustani 

Lucknow 

21. 

Utkal 

Oriya 

Cuttack 


(6) Any Provincial Congreta Committee with the* 
previous sanction of the Working Committee shall have- 
the power to alter its headquarters from time to time. 

(c) The Working Committee may after ascertaining 
the wishes of the Provincial Congress Committee or Committees 
concerned constitute a new Province, or assign to a Province 
districts from another Province as also assign an Indian 
State to any Province. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

ARTICLE V 

(а) Ro member shall be entitled to exercise his vote at 
any election unless he has been continuously on a Congress 
register for six months prior to the date of the election. 

(б) No member even if he is qualified under Clause (a) 
hereof shall be eligible for election to an office or to membership 
of any Congress Committee unless 

(i) he is a habitual wearer wholly of hand*8pun< 

and hand-woven khaddar; 
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(iU he hai performed lome manual labour coatiuu- 
ously for lix months immediately before the date of 
nomination for election* on behalf of or for the 
Congress, equal in value to 500 yards per month of 
well-spun yarn of over ten counts, and in time to 
eight hours per month; the forms of acceptable 
labour alternative to spinning being prescribed from 
time to time by the Working Committee in 
consultation with the Provincial Congress 
Committees concerned and the All India Village 
Industries* Association or the All India Spinners* 
Association; 

(iii) at the time of offering himself for such 
election he is not a member at the same time of 
any other parallel committee. 

(c) No person who is a member of any elected Congress 
‘Committee shall be member of any similar committee of a 
communal organisation the object or programme of which 
involves political activities which are. in the opinion of the 
Working Committee, anti-national and in confliot with those of 
'the Congress. 

ELECTION OF DELEGATES 

ARTICLE VI 

(a) At the end of every Annual Session the Working 
Committee shall fix a date and time not earlier than eight 
months after the date of such decision when every Provincial 
Congress Committee shall send to the Working Committee a 
^certified list of membars of its primary committees q lalifiod to 
vote. The list must reach the office of the Working Committee 
on or before the said or any other extended date and time. 

(5) Members included in the said list shall alone be 
entitled to xote at the election of delegates in that province. 

(c) In the event of a Provincial Congress Committee 
failing to furnish the lists in time, the province couornei may 
be disentitled to elect its delegates. 

(d) On receipt of the aforesaid lists the Working 
-Committee shall fit the date by which the elpctioa of delegatee 
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muit be held and the quota of delegates which each province ie* 
entitled to return, and call upon the Provincial Oongrree- 
Committees to proceed with the election of their respective 
qupta. 

(e) For the purposes of election the provinces referred 
to in Article IV hereof shall be divided into rural and 
urban areas. 

Note; —‘Urban area* means towns which have a population 
of more than ten thousand persons. ‘ Rural area' means area 
other than urban. 

(/) The rural area as also every town with a population 
of more than 10,000 persons in a district shall each be entitled 
to elect one delegate for every five hundred duly qualified 
members on the rolls of its primary committees or for such 
other number as may be fixed by the Working Committee 
in accordance with Clause (h) hereof subject to the following: 

(i) The maximum number of delegates shall not exceed 
two thousand. Out of the said number 511 shall be the 
maximum for the urban area and 1,489 for the rural area. 

(ii) No province shall be entitled to return a larger- 
number of delegates than a proportion of one delegate to- 
every 150,000 of the inhabitants of such province including the 
Indian States or agencies therein, or its fraction thereof, in 
accordance with the census of 1921. 

Proviso I. The maximum number of delegates sent by 
the urban area in each province shall not exceed 25 per cent 
of the total number returnable by the province as aforesaid. 

Proviso II. Bombay (City) shall have a maximum quota 
of 21 delegates. 

Proviso III. Every province shall be entitled to return 
a minimum of 10 delegates irrespective of the strength of its 
primary members. 

(o) (0 Where the rural area of a district has a 

sufficient number of duly qualified members on the* 
rolls of its primary committees, the Provincial 
Congress Committee shall divide such area into 
suitable circles, so as to include in each circle not 
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lesi than five hundred duly qualified members and 
each such circle shall be entitled to elect a delegate. 

(ii) On a demand made in writing by 500 duly 
qualified members enrolled on the primary committees 
of one or more contiguous circles of a district, the 
said circles, where possible, shall be combined into 
a plural-member constituency of not more thao 
five seats. 

(iii) Wherever possible, a town with a population 
of more than 10,000 persons shall be divided 
into plural member constituencies of not less than 
five and not more than ten seats, provided the 
constituency can have at least 500 duly qualified 
members to every seat. But where the number of 
duly qualified members is less than 2,500 the town 
shall be formed into a pluraKmember constituency 
with one seat to not less thao 500 members each. 

(iv) Election in plural-member constituencies 
shall be by proportional representation by single 
transferable vote. 

(h) If and when necessary, the Working Committee 
may readjust the proportion of 500 duly qualified members to 
one delegate and prescribe a higher figure for any urban or 
rural area so that the total number of urban and rural 
delegates in each province may be in the proportion of 1 to ^ 
and may not in the aggregate exceed the maximum prescribed 
for it under / (ii). 

(i) The province which has not completed its election 
on or before the date appointed by the Working Committee 
may at the discretion of the Working Committee be disentitled 
to be represented at the Annual Session. 

(j) A certified list of delegates shall be submitted by 
the Provincial Congress Committees not later than the date 
fixed by the Working Committee in that behalf. 

{k) Every delegate so elected shall, on payment of a 
fee ot Rs. 5 at the office of the Provincial Congress Committee 
of his province, receive a certificate in accordance with 
Form C (omitted) duly signed by one of its secretaries 
No delegate shall be entitled to exercise any of his funotiona 
or powers without such certificate. 
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ELECTION BY THE DELE6ATES 

ARTICLE VII 

(a) On receipt by the Working Oommittee of the lilt 
of delegatee it ihall fix a date on which the delegatee in 
every province ehall aeeemble in a meeting to traniact the 
following bueineie: 

(i) to propoee the candidate or candidate! for the 
Presidentehip of the Googrese for the eniuing year 
and to record the vote of each of the delegatee 
aeeembled on the propoeale; 

(ii) to elect from among themeelvee one-twelfth 
of their number ae repreeentativee of the province 
on the All India Gongreia Committee; 

(iii) in caee the number of delegatee for the 
province ezceedi 100, to elect from among themeelvee 
a number of membere which, together with the 
membere of the All India Congreie Committee 
elected under Clauee (ii), would amount to 100 
to conititute the Provincial Congreie Committee 
of the province. 

(^) The elections in sub-Clauets (ii) and (iii) of 
Clause (a) shall be by proportional representation by single 
transferable vote. 

(c) The Secretaries of the respective Provincial 
Congress Committees shall issue certificates of membership 
of the All India Congress Committee to the persons 
elected on it. 

PROVINCIAL CONORESS COMMITTEES 
ARTICLE VIII 

(a) The delegates elected from a province under 
Article VI, or where the number of delegates is more than 
100, one hundred delegates elected under Article VII (a) (iii), as 
the case may be, and the President and the Ex-Presidents of 
the Congress provided they are duly qualified under 
Articles III and V, shall form its Provincial Congress 
Committee. 
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(6) Every Froviooial Congreii Oommittee ehall 

(t) eubject to the geoeral ooatrol and supervieion 
of the A. 1.0. G„be in charge of the affaire of the Oongreee 
within ite own province and to that end frame rulee not 
‘inooneiatent with thia Conatitution, which rulea ahall come 
into operation only with the prerioua sanction of the 
Working Committee ; 

(tt) submit an annual report of the work in the 
province to the Working Oommittee not later than one month 
•before the commencement of the Annual Session ; 

(t«) before the new A. I. C. C. meets as Subjects 
Oommittee under Article IX (g), pay to the Working Committee 
the fees received from the delesratea, as also such subscription 
as may be fixed by the latter, having regard to the population, 
membership and financial capacity of the province. Delegates 
and members of the a. L 0. 0. from provinces in default ahall 
not be permitted to take part in any of the proceedings of the 
Congress or any Oommittee thereof. 

ANNUAL SESSION 
ARTICLE IX 

(а) The Annual Session shall be ordinarily held during 
the month of February or March. The said Session ahall be 
held at the place decided uoon at the preceding Session or such 
other place as may be determined by the Working 
Oommittee, 

(б) The Annual Session shall consist of— 

(i) the President of the Congress; 

(ii) the Ex'Presidents of the Congress, provided 
they are duly qualified under Articles III and V; 

(iii> the delegates elected under Article V£« 

(c) The Provincial Congress Committee concerned shall 
make such arrangements for holding the Annual Session as 
may be deemed necessary, and for this purpose shall form a 
Reception Oommittee, and may include therein persoos 
who are not its members. 
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(d) The Reception Oommittee ihall collect funds for the 
expenses of the Session, make all necessary arrangements for 
the reception and accommodation of delegates and visitors 
and for the printing of the Report of the proceedings of the 
Session. 

(e) The Reception Committee shall elect its Chairman 
and other office-bearers from amongst its own members. 

(/) (i) As soon as may be, after the receipt of the 

report by the Working Committee of the names of Presidents 
proposed by the delegates of various provinces and the number 
of votes recorded in favour of each, the Working Committee 
shall announce as President-elect the name of the member 
obtaining the largest number of votes. 

(ii) In the event of an emergency arising by reason 
of any cause, such as the death or resignation of the President 
elected in this manner, the Working Committee shall, not later 
than a fortnight after the emergency, elect as President the 
person standing next in order. 

(g) The new A. I. C. C. shall meet as Subjects 
Committee at least two days before the Annual Session under 
the presidentship of the President-elect. The out-going 
Working Committee shall submit to it the draft programme of 
the work for the Session including resolutions recommended by 
the different Provincial Congress Committees, 

(h) The Subjects Committee shall proceed to discuss 
the programme and shall frame resolutions for being moved in 
the open Session. At least one day »ha]l be allotted for the 
consideration of propositions of which due notice has been 
given by Provincial Congress Committees or members of the 
A, I. C, C. other than those of the Working Committee in 
accordance with the rules prescribed in that behalf 

(t) At each sitting of the Congress, the order in which 
business shall be transacted shall be as follows: 

(i) The resolutions recommended for adoption by 
the Subjects Committee. 

(ii) Any substantive motion not included in 
(i) and which 25 delegates request the 
President in writing, before the commeiloement 
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of the day’i titilng, to be allowed to place 
before the OoDgrecs ; provided, however, 
that no iuch motion shall be allowed unlees it 
has been previouely discussed at a meeting of 
the Subjects Committee and has received the 
support of at least a third of the members 
then present. 

0) The receipts and disbursements of the Reception 
Committee shall bo audited by an auditor or auditors appointed 
by the Provincial Congress Committee concerned, and the 
statement of accounts together with the auditor's report shall 
bo submitted by the Provincial Congress Committee to tho- 
Working Committee, not later than three months after the* 
termination of the annual Session. 

SPECIAL SESSION 
ARIICLE X 

(a) The Working Committee may upon its own motion 
or shall upon a joint requisition addressed to it, as provided 
in Article XVf (e), convene a meeting of the All India Congress' 
Committee for considering a resolution for holding a special 
session. Such resolution shall bo effective if passed by two- 
thirds majority of the members present. Thereupon the* 
Working Committee shall summon a Special Session of the 
Congress at such time and place as it shall determine and the- 
Articles of the Constitution shall apply with such modifications 
as the Working Committee may consider necessary, provided 
that the delegates of the preceding session shall be the delegates^ 
for such Special Session. 

(b) The President of a Special Session shall be elected 
by the delegates. 

ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMHITTEB 
ARTICLE XI 

(a) The President of the Annual Session, membem* 
of the A. I. C. C. elected under Article VII (ii) and the 
Ex*Presidents referred to in Article IX (6) (ii) shall constitute^ 
the A. I. 0. 0. 
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(b) The A. I. C. 0. ihall carry out the programme 
of work laid down by the Coogreis from aeision to aetaioD and 
deal with all new mattera that may ariae during ita term 
of ofSoe. 

(c) The A. I. 0. C. ahall have the power to frame 
rulea, not inoonaiatent with thia Oonititution, for regulating all 
mattera connected with the Oongreaa, 

(d) The Preaident of the Annua) Seaeion ahall be the 
Ohairman of the A. I. G. O. 

(e) The A. I. C. O. ahall meet aa often ae required by 
the Working Committee, or on a joint requlaitioa addresaed to 
the Working Committee by not leii than fifteen membera. 
Such requisition shall specify the purpose for which the 
requisitionists desire a meeting of the A. I. C. C. At such 
meeting additional items of business may be brought up for 
consideration, provided due notice thereof has been given to 
the members, 

(f) Twenty-five or one-third of the total number of 
members, whichever is leas, shall form the quorum. 

^g) The A. I. G. G. ahall hold office till the meeting 
of the new A. I. G. G. as Subjects Committee immediately 
^before the next Annual Session. 

(A) The A. 1. G. G. shall, at its first meeting every 
year, nominate a panel of twelve members to enquire into 
and decide all election disputes coming before it. Each party 
to the dispute ahall nominate one out of this panel to 
represent itself, and the President shall appoint an umpire 
from the panel. 

(i) The A. I, G. G. may from time to time afSliate 
to the Congress such organisations as it may deem necessary 
provided such organisations are calculated to further or assist 
the object of the Gpngress. 

(j) Every member of the All India Congress Committee, 
ex*officio or elected shall pay an aonual subscription of 
its. 10 payable at or before the first meeting of the All India 
Congress Committee. Members in default will not ba 
rpermitted to take part in any meeting of the All India Oongrese 
'Committee, the Subjects Committee or iu any Session, 
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THE WOltKlNa COMMITTEE 
ARTICLE XII 

(а) The Preiident of the Annual Reuion ehall for hit 
term of office leleot fourteen memberi from among the 
membere of the A. I. 0. C. to oonititute hie Working 
Committee including not more than three General Seoretariet 
and not more than two rreaiurera of the Congreie. 

(б) The Working Committee ehall be the executive 
authority and ae auoh ehall have the power to carry into effect 
the policy and programme laid down by the A. I. C. C. 
and the Congreee, and ehall remain reeponeible thereto. 

(c) The Working Committee ehall place before every 
meeting of the A. 1. C. C. the reporte of ite pioceedingta 
and the agenda of the meeting, and ehall aseign at leaet one 
clear day for reeolutione of which due notice may have been 
given by the membere of the A. I. C. C. other than thoee 
of the Working Committee in accordance with the rulea 
preecribed in that behalf. 

(d) The Working Committee ehall appoint one or more 
inepectore to examine the recorde, papers and account books of 
all Congress organisations, which shall furnish all information 
and give to the inspectors access to all offices and records. 

(e) The Working Committee shall have the power— 

(i) to frame rules and issue instructions for the 
proper working of the Constitution and in all 
matters not otherwise provided for; 

(ii) to superintend, direct and control all Con¬ 
gress Committees subject to review by the A. I. 0. C. 

(iii) to take such disciplinary action as it may 
deem fit against a committee or individual for 
misconduct, wilful neglect or default. 

(/) The Working Committee shall pay to the 
Provincial Congress Committee convening the Annual Session 
one-fifth of the fees recovered from the delegates within a 
fortnight of its termination. 

(g) The Working Committee shall take steps to 
have a regular audit of] the accounts of the Provincial 
Congress Committees. 
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FUNDS 

ARTICLE XIII 

The Treasurere shall be in charge of the funds of the 
Congress and shall keep proper accounts of all investcnents, 
income and expenditure. 

aUNERAL SECRETARIES 

ARTICLE XtV 

(а) The General Secretaries shall be in charge of the 
office of the A. I. C. C. and the Working Committee. 

(б) The General Secretaries shall be responsible for 
the publication of the report of the proceedings of the 
Annual or Special Session in co-operation with the 
Provincial Committee concerned. Such report shall be 
published as soon as possible and not later than four months 
after the Session. 

(c) The General Secretaries shall prepare the report 
of the work of the A. I. C. C. and the Working Committee 
during their period of office and submit it, with a full account 
ot the funds which may have come into their hands, to the 
meeting of the A, I C. C. immediately before the 
Annual Session- 

VACANCIES 

ARTICLE IV 

The office of a delegate or a member of the A.I. 0. C. or 
a Provincial Congress Committee shall be vacated by resigna* 
tien, death or prolonged absence from India and such vacancy 
■hall be filled by the Provincial Congress Committee concerned 
in the same manner in which the vacating member was chosen. 

A vacancy on the Working Committee shall be filled by 
the President. 

FRACTIONS 

ARTICLE XVI 

Where there is a question of considering the value of 
fractions, a fraction of or more shall be treated as one, and 
less than H as lero*. 
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LANGUAGE 

ARTICLE XVII 

(a) The prooeedingi of the Oongrtsii the All India 
CoDgreae Committee and the Working Committee ahall ordi¬ 
narily be conducted in Binduatani; the Engiiah language or 
any provincial language may be uaed if the apeaker ia unable 
to apeak in Hinduatani or whenever permitted by the Preaident. 

(b) The proceeding! of the Provincial Gongreaa Oommit- 
teea ahall ordinarily be conducted in the language of the 
province concerned. Hinduatani may alao be uaed. 

TRANSITORY PROVISIONS 

ARTICLE XVIIt 

(a) On theae amendment! to the Conetitution coming 
into force the A. I. C. C. ahall conaist of not more than 
166 membera. 

(b) The membera of the Provincial Congreea Oommitteei 
which are functioning or are about to function ahall, from 
among tLemaelvea, elect by aicgle tranaferable vote the 
member! of the A. L C. G. mentioned in Clauae (a), 

(c) Where a Provincial Oongreaa Committee at preaent 
conaiata of more than 100 membera the aitting membera of 
auch Committee ahall elect from among theuiaelvea by aingle 
tranaferable vote 100 membera including the A. I. C. 0. members 
to conatitute the new Provincial Gongreaa Committee under 
this Conatitution. 

(d) The Provincial Gongreaa Committee reconatitutSjd 
under Clauae (c) ahall elect ita office-bearers. 

(e) The votes at the elections under Clauaes (b) and (c) 
may be recorded cither at a meeting held for the purpoee 
or on ballot papers sent by post. 

(/) All such elections ahall be held and a report thereon 
eubmited to the Working Committee on or before the 15th of 
January 1935. 

(g) Every Provincial Oongreaa Committee shall, before 
the 28th of February 1935, submit for the approval of the 
'Working Committee a report on the affairs pf its province and 
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a draft oonstitution for the lame not inconsiitent with this* * 
OonititutioD and the rulea made thereunder. 

(h) The Provincial Constitutions shall come inta 
operation on their being approved by the Workiog Committee. 

(0 No Provincial Congress Committee and no 
subordinate Committee shall be recognised by the Working 
Committee unless it has complied with the conditions laid down 
in this Constitution or any rules framed thereunder by the-, 
Workiog Committee. 

(j) On failure on the part of any Provincial Congress^ 
Committee to function in terms of the Constitution, the 
Working Committee may form one to carry on Congress work 
in that province. 

{k) Notwithstanding Article III and V (a) and {b) (ii) 
a person otherwise duly qualified shall be eligible for election 
to an office or to membership of a Committee prior 
to 1st July 1935. 

(/) Notwithstanding the provisions relating to the 
election of the President by the delegates under this 
Constitution, the President of the 48th Session of the Congress, 
viz,y 8jt, Rajendra Prasad, shall continue to hold office as if 
he was elected hereunder. 

{m) The President of the 48th Session of the Congress 
shall nominate fourteen members of the Working Committee 
including three Qeneral Secretaries and not more than^ 
two Treasurers from the members of the present A. I. C. C. 

(n) The Working Committee may make such transitory 
regulations not inconsistent with the foregoing to meet any 
situation that may arise in the transitional period- 
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Translation. Compiled by Pandit A. M. Srinivasa- 
chariar. Translated by Dr. V. Raghavan, m.a., ph.D. 
Foreword by Dr. Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar. Re. 1-4. 
To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review Re. One. 

The Mahahharata. (Condensed in Sage Vyasa’s 
own words.) Text in Devanagari and "English 
Translation. Compiled by Pandit A. M. Srinivasa- 
chariar. Translated by Dr. V. Raghavan, m.a., ph.D. 
To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review ”, Re. One. 

Valmiki Ramayana, (Condensed in the Poet’s- 
own words.) The text in Devanagari and Dnglish 
translation by Prof. P. P. S. Sastri. With a Fore¬ 
word by the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.O., o.H. 
Re. 1-4. To Subs ofI.R.” Re. 1. 

Sankara's Select Works, Text in Devanagari andt 
English translation. Rs. 2. To Subs. “ I.R.” Re. 1-8. 

Bhagavad Oita. Text in Devanagari and transla¬ 
tion by Dr. Besant in English. As. 4 (Four). 

Swami Vivekananda's Speeches and Writings. 7th< 
Edn. Re. 3. To Subs, of “ I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

The Mission of Our Master. Essays and Dis¬ 
courses. By Eastern and Western disciples. Re. 3. 
To Subs, of the ” I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

Ai^pects of the Vedanta. By various writers. 6th. 
Edition. Re. 1. To Subs, of “ I.R.” As. 12. 

Hindu Ethics. By Babu Govinda Das. Rs. 2. To 
Subs, of ” I.R.” Re. 1-8. 

Chaitanya to Vivekananda. Lives of the saints oT 
Bengal. Re. 1-8. To Subs. I.R.” Re. 1-4. 

Ramanand to Ram Tirath. Lives of the Saints of* 
N. India. Re. 1-8. To Subs. “I.R.” Re. 1-4. 

Three Great Acharyas. Sankara, Ramanuja and. 
Madhwa. Rs. 2. To Subs, of “ I.R.” Re. 1-8. 

» 

Foreign orders must he accompanied with remittance. 
Books will not be sent by C. O. D System. 


G. A. NATESAN & Co., PCBEISHEES, MADBAS.. 




THE WORLD TEACHERS 


Life and Teachings of Zoroaster 

By Pbop. a. R. WADIA, m.a. 

{of the Mysore University) 

Th's book gives a very clear account of the life of 
Zoroaster and his Teachings. The author bases 
his observations on works in the ancient Avestan 
language, the Gathas and other Pahlavi literature. 
Price Annas Twelve, 

To Subscribers of the ‘‘ Indian Review As. 10. 

Life and Teachings of Buddha 

BY THE ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA 
A clear and concise account of the life and teachings 
of Lord Buddha by a great Buddhist authority. 
Price As. 12. To Subs, of R.’% As. 10. 

Life and Teachings of Muhammad 

By AHMED SHAFT AND YAKUB HASAN 
In this brief sketch an attempt is made to present 
an outline of the chief incidents that marked the 
career of a great world-personality. The Teachings 
of the Prophet will be particularly interesting. 
Price As. 12. To Subs, of the “I.R.”, As. 10. 


Foreign Price Ish. 6 d. each. Postage 7d, each. 
Foreign orders must be accompanied with remittance. 
Books will not be sent by C. O. D. System. 

In Preparation, 

Krishna—Christ. 

>G. A. Nate^an & Co., Publishers, Madras. 




NATESAN'S NATIONAL LITERATURE 

17 Uniform CiiOTH-BouND Volumes 

SPEECHES AND WRITINGS OF 

SWAMI ViVEKANANDA Dr, AtMNIE BeSANT 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy Sir Wm. Wedderburn 
Sabojini Naidxj Madam Moham Maeaviya 

Sib J. C. Bose Sir Dinshaw Wacha 

Dr. P. C. Ray Lord Sinha 

Each Vol. Rs. 3. To Subs, of “ I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 

Indian Judges, Biographical and critical sketches 
of twenty-one eminent High Court Judges. Rs. 3. 

Famous Parsis, Biographical sketches of politi¬ 
cians, philanthropists, captains of Industry, etc. Rs. 3. 

Eminent Mussulmans. Biographical sketches of 
Muslim Statesmen, Poets, Reformers, etc. Rs. 3. 

Indian Christians, Biographical sketches of Poets, 
Publicists, Ministers of the Church, etc. Rs. 3. 

Indian Statesmen. Biographical sketches of famous 
Dewans and Prime Ministers of Indian States. Rs. 3. 

Indian Scientists, Biographical sketches with an 
account of their Researches, etc. Rs. 3. 

Mission of Our Master, By the Disciples of 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. Rs. 3. 

To Subs, of ** Indian Review ”, Rs. 2-8 each. 

Foreign 4sh. 6d. each. Postage Ish. 6d. each. 

Foreign orders must he accompanied with remittance* 

Books will not be sent by C. O. D. System. 

Books are given at concession rates only to subs¬ 
cribers of the **Indian Revtew ”, Any one who wishes 
to buy books at concession rates must remit Rs, Five 
{12sh, Foreign) one yeaPs subscription in advance, 

G. A. Natesan & Co.. Publishers, Madras. 

% • 



MAHATMA GANDHI’S 

SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 

This omaibus editioQ of Mahatma Gandhi’s Speeches' 
and Writings is revised and considerably enlarged 
with the addition of a number of important articles 
from Young India and Navajivnn (rendered into 
English) on the Non-Co-operation Movement. It 
also includes Mahatma Gandhi’s famous letters to 
the three Viceroys—Lord Chelmsford, Lord Reading 
and Lord Irwin, his historic Statement before the 
Court at the great trial, his Congress Presidential 
Address and the full text of his agreement with Lord 
Irwin and the Speeches implementing the Pact. Then 
there are his Speeches at the Second Round Table 
Conference and the Willingdon-Gandhi correspondence. 
Over 1100 pages. With Illustrations and an Index, 

Cloth Bound. Fourth Edition. Rs. 4. 

To Subs, of the Indian Review Rt. 3>8» 

Foreign 6sh. Postage Ish. 6d. 


MAHATMA GANDHI: 

THE MAN AND HIS MISSION 

This is an enlarged Edition of Mr. Gandhi’s 
life and teachings, with an account of his activities 
in South Africa and India, a sketch of the Non- 
Co-operation Movement, the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, the 
Rupture and the agreement with Lord Willingdon. 

Re. 1. To Subs, of the “Indian Review”, As. 12. 

Foreign Ish. 6d. Postage 4d. 


Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule 

By mahatma GANDHI 

“It is certainly my good fortune that this booklet 
is receiving wide attention. It is a book which can be 
put into the hands of a child .”—Mahatma Gandhi. 

4th Edn. As. 8. To Subs, of the “I. R.”, As, 6, 
Foreign 9d. Postage 3d. 

Foreign orders must he accompanied with remittance. 
Books wiil not be 'sent by C. O. D. System. 

G. A. NATESAH & Co., PUBLISHEES, MADBAS. 




Congress Presidential Addresses 

(In Two Vols.) 

In response to a great demand for a complete * 
collection of Congress Presidential Addresses, the 
Publishers have issued these two Volumes containing 
full text of the Addresses of all the Presidents 
of the Congress, from 1885 down to 1934. 


First Series from 1885 to 1910 

From the Foundation to the Silver Jubilee 

Rs. 4. To Subscribers of the “I. R. Rs, 3-8. 
Foreign 6sh. Postage Ish. 6d. 


Second Series from 1911 to 193-4 ■ 

From the Silver to the Golden Jubilee 

Rs. 4. To Subscribers of the “ I. R.’* Rs. 3-8. 
Foreign 6sh. Postage Ish. 6d. 

SELECT OPINIONS 

The Hinduathan Review :—A perusal of the 
speeches serves to give a connected political history 
of the times and reveal the increasing complexities 
of the political problems. 

The Official History of the Congress :—“ The gratitude 
of the Public is due to this enterprising and 
patriotic firm—^forerunners in the field of national 
Literature—for this act of additional service to - 
Indian Nationalism don3 in the “Jubilee” year 
of the Congress.” 

Crown 8yo. Nearly 1000 Pp. indexed* Cloth Bound. 

Price Rs. 4 each volume. 

To Subscribers of the “Indian Review”, Rs. 3-8 each. 
Foreign Osh. each volume. Postage Ish. 6d. each ^ 

A Set costs Rs. 8. Foreign 12sh. 

Foreign orders must he accompanied with remittance. 

Books will not be sent by C. O. D. System. 


G. A. NaTESAN & Co., POBIilSSERS, MADRAS..« 




Sir Jagadislh (Ulmiimder Bose 

HIS LIFE, DISCOVERIES AND WRITINGS 

Carefully selected aud arrarged under three 
headings; Educational, General, and Science, 


Dr. Ray’s Essays and Discourses 

A comprehensive and authoritative collection 
of the Essays and Discourses of Dr. P. C. Ray. 


Besaolt’s Speeclies and Writings 

A comprehensive collection of Mrs. Besant’s 
speeches and writings on Indian Questions. 


Wedderburn’s Speeches & Writings 

A comprehensive and exhaustive collection of 
Sir William Wedderburn’s Speeches and Writings 
on Indian questions, his Congress Presidential 
Addresses, and his speeches in the House of Commons. 


Waclha’s Speeclhes and Writings 

Writings on a variety of subjects—political, 
educational, industrial, commercial, and financial. 


Lord Sinha’s Speeches & Writings 

Book Post, London :—“ Every page reveals a man 
who is neither extremist nor reactionary ; a man 
filled with an unquenchable ardour for the better¬ 
ment of his people. Cloth Bound and Indexed. 


Raja Ram Mohun Roy’s Speeches 

This is the first attempt to collect under one cover 
the voluminous writings of Raja Ram Mohun Roy. 

Rs. 3. each. To Subs, of “ I.R.” Rs. 2-8 each. 
Foreign orders must he accompanied with remittance* 
Books will not be sent by C. O. D. System. 


<5. A. NATBSAN& Co., Publishers, Madras. 




Natesan’s National Biographies 

Indian Chriskiant 

Contents ;—K. M. Banerji, Lai Behari Dey, 
Ramachandra, M. M. Datta, Rev. Satthianadhan^. 
Dr. Imad-ud-din, Nehemiah Goreh, K. C. Banerjea^ 
Ramabhai, Rajah Hamam Siagh, L. D. Swamikanna 
Pillai, N. V. Tilak, S. K. Rudra and Sadhu Sundar 
Singh. With thirteen illust7'ations. 

Famous Parsis 

Contents :—Jeejeebhoy, Banaji, Naoroji Fer- 
doonji, Byramji Jeejeebhoy, Sir Dinshaw Petit, 
S. S. Bengalee, Dadabhai Naoroji, K. R. Cajna, 
J. N. Tata, Sir D. E. Wacha, Sir P, M. JTehba, Sir 
M. M. Bhownaggree, Malabari and Sir J. J. Modi. 

Indian Scientists 

CoNTENrs :—Dr. Mahendralal Sircar ; Sir Jagadish 
C. Bose; Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray; Dr. Sir C. V. 
Raman ; Prof. Ramachandra ; Srinivasa Ramanujam. 

Indian Judges 

Contents :—Sir T. Muthuswamy Aiyar, Nanabhai 
ECaridas, Dwarkanath Mitter, Mahadev Govind^ 
Ranade, Sir S. Subraraanya Aiyar, Sir V. Bashyam 
Iyengar, Badruddin Tyabji, Sir Gurudas Bannerjee, 
Sir P. C. Bannerjee, Sarada Charan Mitra, Sir Syed 
Amir Ali, Kashinath Trimbak Telang, Justice 
Mahmood, Sir Romesh Chander Mitter, Sir N. 
Chandavarkar, Sir C. Sankaran Nair, Sir 
Asutosh Mukerjea, V. Krishnaswami Aiyar, Justice 
Shah Din, Sir Shadi Lai and Sir Abdur Rahim. 

Indian Statesmen 

Biographical sketches of 17 famous Dewans and. 
Prime Ministers of Indian States. 

Eminent Mussulmans 

Biographical sketches of 24 Muslim Statesmen,. 
Poets, Politicians, Statesmen, Reformers, etc. 

Rs. 3. each. To Subs, of “I.R.'’, Rs. 2-8 each. 

Foreign 4sh. 6d. Postage Ish. 6d. 

Foreign orders must he accompanied with remittance. 

Books will not be sent by C. O. D. System. 


G. A. NATESAN & Co., PUBLISHEES, MADRJS. 



BOOKS ON INDIA 

Congress Presidential Addresses, (la 2 Vols.) 
Coataining full text of Presideutial Addresses from 
1885 to 1934. First volume from the Fouhdation to 
the Silver Jubilee (1886 bo 1910). Second volume from 
the Silver to the Golden Jubilee (1911 to 1934). 
Rs. 4 each. To Subs, of “ I.R.” Rs. 3-8 each. 

Indians Overseas. This is a first systematic study 
of the manifold problems faced by the 27 lakhs of 
Indians in different parts of the world. By Dr. Lanka 
Sundaram, m.a. Re. 1-8. To Subs. “ I.R.” Re. 1-4. 

Indian National Evolution. A brief Survey of 
the origin and progress of the Indian National 
Congress and the growth of Indian Nationalism. 
By A. C. Mazumdar. Rs. 3. To Subs. “ I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

Mahatma Gandhi : The Man and his Mission. 
Re. 1. To Subs, of the “I.R.” As. 12. 

Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule. By 
Gandhi. 4th Edn. As. 8. To Subs. “ I.R.” As. 6. 

Freedom and Culture. By Sir S, Radhakrishnan. 
Re. 1. To Subs, of “ I.R.” As. 12. 

The Heart of Hindusthan, By Sir S. Radha¬ 
krishnan. 3rd Edn. Re. 1. To Subs. “ I.R.” As. 12. 

Malabar and its Polk. By Mr. T. K. Gopala 
Panikkar, B.A. Rs. 2. To Subs, of “I.R.” Re. 1-8. 

Leaders of the Brahmo Samaj. 7 Portraits and 
Sketches. Re. 1-8. To Subs. I.R.” Re. 1-4. 

On Khaddar. By Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. 
Price As. 8. To Subs, of Indian Review.” As. 6. 

Essays on Indian Economics. By Mahadev 
Govind Ranade. Rs. 2, To Subs, of I.R.” Re. 1-8. 

Indiayx Tales of Fun, Folly and Folklore. This is 
a collection in one volume of 120 Tales. Re. 1-4. 
To Subs, of the “ Indian Review”, Re. 1. 

Tales from the Sanskrit Dramatists. Second and 
Revised Edition. Rs. 2. To Subs. ” I.R.” Re. 1-8. 

Foreign orders must he accompanied with remittance. 

Books will nob be sent by C. O. D. System. 

___ % 

G. A. Natesan & Co., PuBLisHEBS, Madras. 



Tales from tbe Sanskrit Dramatists 




THE FAMOUS PLAYS OF 
IESL^tdasa, Bhasa, Harsha, Scjdbaka, 
Bhavabhuti and Visakhadatta. 

I Consents : ‘Vision ’^of Vasavadatta, Avimaraka, 
feftk^abtala, Malavikagnimitra, Vikramorvasiya, Mric- 
'chTakatika, Malati-Madhava, Uttara-Ramacharita, 

^ Nagananda, Ratnavali and Mudrarakshasa. 

Second Edition. Revised and enlarged. 

Rs. 2. To Subs, of ** Indian Review*’, Re. 1-8. 
Foreign 3sh. Postage 9d. 


INDIAN TALES 

OF PUN, FOLLY AND FOLK-LORE 

A COLLECTION OF THE 

Tales of Tenali Raman; Tales of Mariada Raman; 
Tales of Raja Birbal; Komati Wit and Wisdom, 
The Son-in-Law Abroad ; New Indian Tales; Tales of 
Raya and Appaji: Folklore of the Telugus. 

Price Re. 1-4. 

‘ To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review ”, Re. One. 

THE ID l”oY’ S WIFE 

A STIRRING STORY OF SOCIAL LIFE IN BENGAL 
BY 

Dr. NARESH CHUNDER SEN GUPTA, m.a., d.l. 

The heroine is one of the most notable creations 
Tn modern Indian literature. A stirring tale. 

As. 8. To Subs, of the “ Indian Review ”, As.6. 


MALABAR AND ITS FOLK 

A SYSTEMATIC DESCRIPTION OF THE SOCIAL CUSTOMS 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF MALABAR 

By T. K. GOPAL PANIKKAR, B.A. 

Price Rs. 2. To Subs, ol the ** I.R.”, Re. 1-8. 
Foreign orders must he accompanied with remittance. 
Books will not be sent by C. O. D. System. 

^ ^ 

G.A. Natesan &Co., Pubmshebs, MAiibas. 
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